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REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Growth 
of Cotton (India), — Have considered the Matters to them referred, and 
have taken Evidence thereupon, and have agreed to the following 
REPORT 

Y our Committee have made a careful inquiry into the important Ruhjoct 
referred to them, and have had before them many Witnesses, 15 of whom 
have spoken from a personal knowledge of India ; many of them have resided 
for a long period in that country, and several of them have been in the service 
of the East India Company, as Collectors of the Revenue, and in other 
departments. 

It docs not appear necessary in this Report to enter into a minute historical 
account of the extent to which Cotton has been grown in India in j)ast times, 
or to trace in very exact detail the various measures by which the East India 
Company have endeavoured to stimulate the production of this article. It may 
be sufficient to state that over a great portion of India Cotton has for ages been 
produced in large quantities, chiefly for the consumption of the Native popul.ation, 
amongst whom it is used for a great variety of purjmses to which it is probably 
not ap}died in any other country. The internal consumption is, and has been, 
for ages p.ast, enormous, and, in addition to this, considerable quantities have for 
many years been exported to China and England. It is even alleged by men 
who have paid great attention to the subject, that India now yields a larger 
annual crop of Cotton than is grown in the United States of America. 

Your Committee arc aware that there is a difference of opinion as to the 
possibility of adding materially to the growth of Cotton in India, and still more 
as to the power of selling it in comj)etition with the ])roducc of America; but 
the investigation which they have just concluded has led them to believe that 
amongst those avIio during a long residence in India have made this inten'sting 
question an object of miuut(; and special imiuiry, there exists a strong conviction 
that the cultivation of this j)lantmay be greatly extended, and its quality so much 
improved as to enable it to stand a ffxir coin[)etition with that of the United States. 
This is, at .any rate, beyond dispute, that up to the present period the vast 
resources of our Indian empire in this respect have not been fully developc<l. 

The East India Company w'ere impressed with this opinion at an early period, 
and so far back as the year 1788, experiments were made und(*r their direction, 
inquiries were instituted, reports W'cre called for, and seed was distributed to the 
Natives. In 1813, an .American gentlem.an' was eng.aged to assist tlui ellorts of 
the Indian Government, and American gins w’en* procured to promote the better 
cleaning of the Cotton. Ag,ain, in IblH, 1831 and 1830, experiments were made, 
and in 1840 a number of Americans, skilled in the cultivation of Cotton, w'ere 
sent out to India, and experimental farms w'cre est.ablishcd in various })ortions of 
the Comir.any’s territories. For 60 years past the Court of Directors have taken 
an interest in this question ; they have expended considerable sums in various 
attempts to stimulate the growth of Cotton in the countries subjected to their 
rule; and it is in evidence before Your Committee, from witnesses now in the 
service of the Comj)any, and s[)eaking, as there is every reason to believe, their 
sentiments, that the Court of Directors still adhere to the opinion that the 
obstacles which are supposed hitherto to have retarded the extension of Cotton 
cultivation in India may be overcome. 

Before entering further into the consideration of this subjc'ct, it may bo well to 
observe, that the quality of the Colton grown by the Native cultivators, r.ather 
with a view to the large consumption of their own country than for a foreign 
market, to which their attention has not hitherto been principally <lirect«*d, is 
greatly Inferior to th.at of the Cotton of the United States. On reference to the 
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prices current appended to this Report, it will bo seen tliat it has been unable 
to compete with tlie American Cotton, unless it could bo brought to market at 
a comparatively lower price, to the extent of from lo to 25 per cent. This 
inferiority is to be attributed as much to the circumstances under which it is 
collected and cleaned, as to its inferiority of staple. Every step in the process 
of gathering, cleaning, storing and tnansmitting to the port for shipment, is 
marked with such striking negligence, that it is said t(» accumulate, from various 
causes, as mucli short nap, dirt, leaves and seed as to amount to about one-fourth 
of its weight; and tin' attention of tlie East India Coinj)any has been as much 
directed to the improvermmt of the Native Cotton as to the introduction of new 
varieties They have continued to su{)ply from America, and from other (piarters, 
Cotton-cleaning machines of the most approved description, and tlnw have' also 
sent to the several Presidencies e.vperienced mechanics, furnished uith all the 
appliances which they might require to construct machines suitcfl to the pecu- 
liarities of the Indian-grown Cotton. The machines constructed by them have 
been introduced among the cultivators in certain districts, in supersession, to some 
extent, of the rude methods lormerly in use among them. 

The results of the experiments made for the improvement ('f the cultivation 
and cleaning of indigenous Cotton, and for the introduction of su])erior descrip- 
tions from the United States and other Cotton producing countries, may be thus 
shortly stated. 

First, it has been clearly established that not oidy does the American jdant 
grown in India produce a staple longer, and therefore better calculated for the 
European manufacturer, but that it can bo grown on land of a poorer deyription 
than the Native Cotton, and is therefore lialde to a lower rate of assc'ssment; 
that the produce per aero is considerably larger, and that the pro[)ortion of wool 
to seed is greater. 

In the Bengal Presidency, and in the North-West Provinces, constituting the 
Presidency of Agra, no siiccess has hitherto been obtained in cultivating the 
American Cotton, and the improvennmts in ch'aning the indigenous variety have 
not led to any result of importance, as the sta[)le is so short as to render it little 
suited to the ordinary wants of the Ehiglish manufacturer. 

In th(' great Cotton di>trict of Broach, under the Bombay Pn>sidcncy, it does 
not appear to Your Committee that much has been ellectetl beyond attaining a 
greater degree of cleanness by means of the introduction of saw-gins. 

The cultivation of American Cotton has been introduced with perfect success 
into the Southern Mahratta country, within the Bombay Presidency, and into the 
Province of Coimbatore, within the Presidency of Madras. The Cotton produced 
from New Orleans seed, under tin' superintendence of Mr. Shaw, the Collector of 
Dharwar, and Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters, has met with full aj)pro- 
bation from the manufacturers, and been j)ronounced to bo equal to fair American. 
The Natives have in this district readily entered on the cultivation of American 
Cotton, to such an extent that in the last year 25,000 acres of land were sown 
with New Orleans seed, and it has been stated to Your Committee that, had not 
the season been unusually adverse, more than 00,000 acres would this year have 
been similarly cultivated. 

The Province of Coimbatore appears to be even better suited, in soil and 
climate, for the cultivation of N(nv Orleans Cotton than the Southern Mahratta 
country. That produced under the superintendence of Dr. Wight has been pro- 
nounced to be superior in quality to that grown in the Dharwar district, and a.s 
there appears to be a vast extent of land fitted for its production, Your Com- 
mittee entertain no doubt that a large supply of Cotton of a description suited 
to the wants of the English manufacturers might be obtained from this portion 
of onr territory. 

While the result of these experiments has satisfied Your Committee of the power 
of India to supply this country with Cotton of a veiy improved quality, and to an 
indefinite extent, they feel bound to state that they do not expect that by these 
means alone its cultivation will be greatly extended or its quality improved, 
d'hey do not iind that the improved methods of cleaning have been largely 
adopted by the Natives, nor, with some exception in the province of Dharwar, 
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liave the improved qualities been introduced to such au extent as to form a part 
of the ordinary cultivation of the land, except in cases where the stimulus of a 
Government demand has been afforded. It is stated, that in addition to pre- 
judices to be overcome, and the want of capital on the part of the cultivator, 
the progress of improvement labours under a peculiar difficulty, owing to the 
absence of a steady demand in the district ; that the Amorioari Cotton is not so 
well suited to the habits of the Native ni.anufacturer as the indigenous kind ; and 
that the great fluctuations in the demand for Cotton for exportation operate as 
a discouragement to the introduction of a variety chiefly adapted to a foreign and 
distant market. On the whole. Your Committee see reason to ap})reliond that if 
the exertions of the Government were relaxed, the cultivation might return to its 
old course ; unless this subject were taken up by men of capital and eutcTjuise, 
or some other means adopted to supply that stimulus to exertion and improve- 
ment which is now afforded by the Government. 

It has been urged upon the attention of the Committee by tliose who have 
taken a part in promoting those exi>erim(*nts, th.at the capability of India for the 
growth of Cotton of improved qualities having beeji estal)lishe(], tlie one thing 
remaining to bo eflected to complete the results of these exj)erimentH, is for 
European cajdtalists to j)Iace themselves in direct communication with tlie culti- 
vators of the soil, and by the system of advances so Largely followed in other 
ji.atts of India, in regard to the productions of the country, to engage the cultivators 
to adopt the improved varieties, as well as to remedy those great deficiencies in 
gathering, cleaning, Ac., to which so much of the inferiority of the Native) Cotton 
is attributable ; and it is urged as an additional reason for adopting this course, 
that a great saving would be m.'ule in the cost of the article, owing to the 
mimcrous hands through which it has at present to pass. 

Your Committee .are disposed thus far to concur in these views, that it is 
chieflv, if not solely, to British capital and intelligence applied to this suliject that 
they look to .any pmanaiiciit improvement in quality or incro.ase of production, as 
it is clearly owing to such means that the improvement of other important articles 
of the Indian soil has been advanced. 

Your Committee, however, are slow to believe tliat there exists any 
apathy or nnwilliiigiiess on the part of Englisli capitalists to apply them- 
selves to this or any ludd of oinployment from which valuahh' results are 
to be obtained. They fci'l that in this and in other matters they will decide 
for themselves the time and mode of remedying the evil. They conceived 
that their inquiries should be ratbor directed to ascertain whotlior, with tlie 
strong evitlence before them of the great cajialnlities of India for the pro- 
duction of Cotton, and with the power of improvement which the agriculture 
ot India has exhibited in many other articles of jiroduction and export, there is any 
foundation for the allegations of those who have attiihnted the existence of the 
stationary state of the Cotton cultivation to any obstacles which have retardinl the 
progress of improvement on the part of the native cultivator or of the ajqilication 
of British capital to the land. 

The very low and abject condition of the cultivators of the soil, the absence 
of capital, and the extent of the Government demand for rent or revenue, 
circumstances which were brought prominently under our notice, rendered it 
necessary for Your Committee to enter at considerable length into an inquiry 
into the system of land assessment, and to take the evidence of several olficcrs of 
the Indian Government on the subject ; and although their inquiry was necessarily 
general, and they would feel great hesitation in speaking conlidcntly on several 
points of great intricacy and diflBcnlty connected with this subject, yet the ipies- 
tion was so important in its bearing on agrieiiltural improvement, that they would 
especially recommend tlie evidence upon it to the attention of the House, and 
W'ould briefly advert to the state of things which it discloses. 

It appears from the testimony of almost every witness, that the condilion of the 
cultivating pojmlation of India is one of extreme jioverty ; and this is stated to bo 
the case in every part of the country, to which the evidence with regard to Cotton 
cultivation specially refers. 

This observation ap[)lies to the Western and Soutliern Provinces of India, in- 
cluding the Pre.sidency of Bombay and portions of Ma<lras, regarding which llie 
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knowledge of the witnesses examined is much more definite and extensive than of 
the Presidency of Bengal, which latter yields but a very trilliug supply of Cotton 
for exportation in comparison with the other parts of India. Whether under 
the ryotwarry system in Madras, or under the village system which ])rcvails exten- 
sively in the West, the great mass of the cultivators are almost wholly without 
capital, or any of those means which capital alone can furnish by which industry 
may be improved and extended. They are in reality a class of cultivators in the 
most abject ctmdit ion. They are indebted to the money-lender or banker of tho 
village for the means wherewith to procure the seed, and to carry on even tho most 
impt'ifect cultivation. They give him security for his loans on the growing crops, 
wdiich at maturity they freipiently dis])ose of to him at j)rices regulated rather by 
his will than by tho standard of an open market. 

It is asserted that tho rate of interest paid by these unfortunate ryots is often 
40 or 50 percent., and instances have been adduced in wliich oven a much higlier 
rate than this has been charged, so entirely is tho cultivator in the hands of the 
money-lender. 'I'he assistance wliich the former derives, Jwhilst it becomes a fetter 
from which it is almost impossible to escape, is at the same time tho only means 
available to him for the cultivation of his land. 

The question as to the degree in which this depressed condition of tho cultiva- 
tor is attributable to the Government demand, whicb, in many districts, as appears 
distinctly from the evidence, absorbs the whole rent of the land, opened a field of 
inquiry which has been frequently contested by persons of great experience in former 
times, and at the present day. 

On the one hand, it is contended that as rent is the insejiarablo adjunct of high 
cultivation in a thickly po|)ulated country, so long as the (Jovermnent demand is 
limited to that rent which the land under ordinary circumstances may be able to 
pay, no depressing result can ensue on the cultivation of the soil ; and it is stated 
that the condition of the cultivator in the South of India is not inferior to that of 
the same class where an intermediate body of proprietors exists. It is further 
contended that this system is consecrated by the custom of India, and supported 
by the soundest views of public policy, inn'-much as it enables the Government to 
defray from a fund, which, if not appropriated by them, would maintain a class of 
proprietors, those heavy expenses of Governimmt and defence, which would other- 
wise have to be borne by the community at large. It is alleged that although 
irregularities and inequalities prevail in the attempt to realize this large amount, 
yet they are suscejitilile of amendment, — that the attention of the Government is 
constantly directed to this end, — that surveys and new assessnumts have been carried 
on and are now in jirogress in many districts in the South of India, for the jmrposo 
of introducing a fair and equable assessment, and that nothing further is to be 
desiretl than the speedy fulfilment of the intentions of the Government in this 
rc.spect. 

On the other hand, it is contended that however sound in theory may be the 
princijile, that the paynumt of rent to a Government, instead of a landlord, cannot 
be regarded as any impediment to the cultivation of the soil ; yet to the attempt 
to realize this in jiractice is attributable the low state of the cultivation, and the 
absence of agricultural improvement, which jirevails in India. However desirous 
the Government may be to confine their thnnand to that amount of rent which the 
land may be expected to bear, yet tho task thrown ujxm the local collectors, 
esjiecially in those districts where annual settlements prevail, has been more than 
the utmost intelligence or industry can fulfil. It is stated that tho districts under 
the charge of single officers are often of great extent, containing a large popula- 
tion, principally of the class of cultivators; that with a great portion of these a 
separate arrangvonent has to bo made every year; that the Government demand is 
not settled by the collector and his officers until the state of the crops enables 
him to estimate the amount which the cultivators may be able to pay; and that 
the result of the system is to jilace the prosperity of the district very much at 
the mercy of a host of subordinate officers, ovm’w horn the English Supi'rintendent 
can, at best, exercise an inqterfect control. Hence it is argued that the system 
demands the gri'atest care and intelligence on the part of tho collector, and that 
the effect of his imprudent zeal, or negh'ct, or want of ca|)ac)ty, may not merely 
occasion those minor inequalities whicdi are admitted to j)revail, but graver errors 
which have alfected the prosperity of villages, and even of entire districts; and 
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that the wliole system is depressing, if not destructive, to any spirit of improve- 
ment on the part of the agricultural population, and discouraging to the invest- 
ment in land, on the part of English cai)italists, and even to those advancf's 
to cultivators by men of ca}»ital, by which very important articles of export from 
lleiigal and the North of India have been sup])liecl and improved. It is fitially 
contended that the first condition of any improvement is to fix the Government 
demand at such a j)oint below the ordinary rent, that between the Government 
and the actual cultivator there may grow u]) a class of employers or caj)italists by 
whom those duties may bo performed, and that assistance rendertsd to the popula- 
tion which it is not within the province or the powers of a Government to under- 
take or fulfil. 

The limited nature of Your Committee’s inquiry, which rendered it impossible 
to institute a full comparison between the condition of the cultivator in the South 
of India and those provinces where a system of more moderate assessment has 
prevailed, on which so much of the controversy turns, renders it impossible for 
Your Committee to pronounce a confident conclusion as to the degree of weight 
that is to be attached to either of these representations. But they cannot leave 
the subject without stating, that as the existence of great inequality and uncer- 
tainty, and of frequent over-assessment, is admitted by oHicers of experience, 
whose evidence has been given, the interest of Government and the pros]>erity 
of the agricultural population will be found in such moderation in the Govein- 
ment demand as may secure to the occupant an ample remuneration for his in- 
dustry, and encourage the outlay of capital, whether on the jtart of a cultivator 
holding directly from Governiuent, or enjoying a more permanent tenure ; and 
they consider that nothing further requires to be efl’ectc;d in this resi)ect than 
the practical enforcement throughout India of the principles lai<l d(»wn in tin; 
following despatch from the Court of Directors to the Government of India, of 
12th April 18137, which will be found at No. Gil of our Evidence. 

“ It is imperative on us not only to watch narrowly the interests of the Native 
“ population, but to use every means and embrace every op|)ortnnity of improving 
“those interests, and ameliorating the general condition of the people. Euro|)ean 
“ enterprise and luiropean capital are ever ready to secure the ad\.antagc's A\hich 
“ any change in state policy, commercial or financial, may seem to liold out; and 
“this it is not our desire to check. At the same time, it b(‘ho\es us tobesome- 
“ thing more than quiescent with regai d to our Native subjects, A\ho, having the skill 
“ and industry, may want the enterjmse and capital of tlu' Euroja'ans, and occasion- 
“ ally to lead and assist them in the line of im])rovemcnt. This we considm’ to 
“ be the true policy of a liberal Government, ruling over a people not ])ossessing 
“ the knowledge or means of developing all the resources of their native land. 
“ No better means of securing this good object can be pointed out than the adop- 
“ tion of such a mode of assessment as shall leave the cultivator in possession of 
“an ample and encouraging remuneration for the exercise of his industry in the 
“growth of articles adapted to the demands of the home mark*'t. Tlui ])oli(;y of 
“long leases and moderate assessments is therefore not only recommended by 
“ general principle and general experience, but is enforced by the peculiar cir- 
“ cumstances of the time.” 

These two principles, of moderation in the Government demand, and certainty 
as to the amount and tenure, a))])('ar to Your Gommittei' to constitute the basis 
of any sound settlement of the assessment of land in India; and they have learnt 
with satisfaction that under the revision of the assessment by snr\ey and measure- 
ment, which has been carried out in part of the tiTritory under the J5oml)ay Prc'si- 
deucy, the principle has been adopted, which was also j)nrsued under tlie Agra 
Presidency, of confirming the rates fixed for a period of 30 years. They under- 
Btand that it is proposed to extend the same measure to the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency as rapidly as the necessary agency can be procured. 

It is under the Presidency of Madras that the system of annual settlement of 
the assessment generally prevails. The rates are indeed fixed and permanent, but 
they have to bo apj)lied annually to the varying circumstances of the lands under 
cultivation, and abatements are allowed on account of dcstructioji of crops by 
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drought or inundation, or other causes; and in fact it is not till the end of 
the agricultural year that the cultivator can know the precise sum which he 
may liava; to pay as revenue to the Government. It is alleged that phy.sical 
difficulties o])pose themselves to the adoption of any fixed average amount 
which the cultivators should be called upon year by year to pay, owing to 
the great fluctuations in the amount and value of the produce, which render 
the annual settlement a safeguanl rather than an injury to the cultivating ]iOj)u- 
lation. Your Committee are not prepared to state how far it is possible to 
give greatc'r certainty to the system ; but strong evidence having been adduced 
of the uncertainty of the position of the cultivator where this system ju'cvails, 
they feel bound to ex]iress their oj)inion, that where ])hy.sical obstacles do not 
exist, it is most dcsiral)le tiiat the system) which has been adopted in the y\gra 
and Bombay Presidencies, of fixing the Government demand for periods of con- 
siderable duration, should be extended to the South of India. 

Before' (piitting this subj<'ct of the land re\enu(', Your Committee feel bound to 
notice tlu' remo\al of one evil which formerly acti'd most injuriously on the 
cultivation of Cotton, as well as of other valuable productions of the soil. I hey 
understand that it was formerly the practice to assess the land according to the 
natun' of the i>roduce ; a much lai'ger amount Ix'ing demanded when the more 
valuable articles, such as sugar, betel, cYc., Avcrc cultivated, than wlimi the land 
was under ordinary grain crops. It is obvious that sm'h a s}>tem must have had a 
powerful tendency to check the production of the more valuable articles of produce, 
and to confine the cultivators to the ordinary crops which were subjected to the 
lower rate of assessment. 

Your Committee' learn, however, that this system has been altogether aban- 
doned, and that the principh? whicli has of late' ye'ars been cenistantly enjoined, 
anel is now universally acted on, is that of fixing the asse ssme-nt, not upon the 
actual ])roduc(', hut with re'fereiie'e te) the jirodnctive jiower eir (‘apal)ili(y of the 
land, or, in other words, with refereneu' to the re'iit which, undeT emlinary cir- 
cumstance's, the culti\ator woulel be able to pay, lea\mg him at perfect liberty to 
produce whate\e'r ai tides he may find most profitable. 

Yenir (.'ommittee have likewise satisfaction in learning tliat the impediments 
which the extensive system of Inland Ciistfnns and Transit Duties wliicli formerly 
preeailed, and constituted a most serious bar to the internal traffic of the country 
especially in the Presidency of Ma<lras, have been completely removed, and like- 
wise that, by a notification issued by the Governor-General in Council, under 
the Order of the Court of Directors, ln'aring date the 31st December 18d7, 
the export duty on Cotton has also been abolished. 

The want of suitable means of internal communication has been prominently 
brought under Your Committee's notice by almost every witness that has boon 
examined, as one of the princijial obstacles to the trade in Cotton which it is 
within the power and [irovince of a Government to redress; and they are of 
opinion that the repre.sentations which have been made to them on this head 
demand the earnest attention of the Indian Government. 

With scarcely an exception they concur in describing the means of internal 
communication throughout India as totally inadeipiate for the requirements of 
commerce; and whore roads are formed, great im])edimonts to the communication 
still exist, from the almost entire absence of bridges. 

The consequence of this deficiency is severely felt, and traffic is conducted at 
an enormous cost of money, labour and time. lYoduco from the interior being 
frequently transported hundreds of miles on the backs of bullocks, great damage 
thereiiy arises to merchandise, and ])articiilarly to Cotton from exjiosure to wet, 
and IVoin accidents and delays; and it not unfreijueiitly ha])pens that the rains 
coming on before the tedious journey to the coast can be completed, delay the 
transmission of the produce to this country to the following season. 
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Your Committee would earnestly <lirect the attention of tlie House to the 
valuable evidence of Mr. Mangles, a Member of this House, and one of the 
Directors of the blast India Company, especially to that portion of it showing- 
how little has been hitherto done as regards the improvi'ment of internal com- 
munication, and the necessity for greater attention to this important subject. 

They are not insensible to the considerations which may have led the East 
India Comjiany, nith a revenue scarcely suflicicnt to meet the demands upon it, 
to refrain from sanctioning a large expi'nditnre ujion roads and other public 
works ; but they arc at the same time convinced that a more enlighteneil view 
of their own interests, even as respects fin.aucial considerations and of those of 
the vast territory committed to their charge, M'ould have induced them to return 
to the people, in the form of improved means of communication, a much larger 
portion of the revenue derive<l from them than, as ajtpears to Your Committee, 
they liave hitherto done. 

Y'our Committee would strongly impress upon the authorities to whom the 
administration of British India is confided tin* propriety of losing no time in 
remedying past neglect on this ]»oint. 

A suggestion has Ix^n made, the merits of which can best bo (h'termined by 
the local authorities, that it might be expedient, if tin* ordinary revenue should 
prove insuflicient for the purpose, to repay tlie necessary outlay liy levying tolls ou 
such new roads as may Ixs constructed. 

It has been stated to Your Committee, that such a ])lnn, though at pri'sent 
scarcely in use in India, is not only jiracticable, but in accordance with the an- 
cient usages of the people. 

Your Committee would ofler no objection to sucli a ]>ro])osal, jirovided the 
ordinary revi'inu'S of the Govi'rnment are found really inado(|uate; but, looking 
to tli(‘ ]ieculiar nature of these revenues, tlu-y are strongly of opinion that they 
could not b(‘ applied more in accordance witli the duties of a (i(>vernm('nt con- 
stituted as is that of India, or with more regard to its interests and those of the 
inhabitants committed to its charge, than by o])ening out free lines of communi- 
cation between the fertile districts of the interior and the ports. 

In conne.xion with this branch of the inquiry, Your Committee have had 
before them the qm-stion of the possibility of introducing railways into India; and 
the witnesses they have cxanune<l are not more unanimous in their di'scription 
of the lamentable aliseuce of the means of communication which now prevails, 
than they are in urging the necessity for the formation of railways from the great 
centres of export and import into the interior of the country. 

It is impossible to urge too strongly upon all those who an- in any way respon- 
sible for the management of Indian afl’airs the necessity of sjiecial and early 
attention being directed to this important subject. 

In reviewing the whole of tin- case submitted to them. Your Committee have 
much pleasure in expressing their entire disbelief in the existence of any insu- 
perable obstacles to imjirovement in the character and habits of the Native popu- 
lation. It may be granted, that the Natives an' not so readily induced to change 
their customs, and to adojit new modes of cultivation and artizanship, as are the 
jieople of some other countries ; and tlu're is evidi'iice to show that many of them 
are improvident, and frequently encumber themselves with debt b} extravagant 
expenditun* at their marriages, and on other occasions, or in the performance of 
ceremonies connecti'd with their religion ; but, on the other hand, it is established 
by much concurrent te'stimony, that whenv tlu're is a fair jtromise of a successful 
result, and where security of reward is oUl'red to tlu'in, the Nativt's of India will 
ex('rt themselves even to the abamlonment of customs to which they are greatly 
attached. Some striking evidenev* has been adduced to show the aptness of the 
Native jiopnlation to learn the tra<les practised by Kuropeans ; and it is lianlly 
necessary to refer to the fact, that many oflices of resj»onsibility under tin* Go- 
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vornineat are now filled by Natives, and that, in the commercial cities of India, 
many mercantile firms are composed in part or altogether of Natives of the 
country. 

In dismissing this subject, Your Committee have ranch j>leasnro in expressing 
their opinion, that under the continued encouragement now afTorded by the Go- 
vernment of India, and by taking full advantage of all the resources which are still 
within reach, there may eventually bo opened to the manufacturers of this country 
a large and regular supply of Cotton of a quality largely consumed by the British 
manufacturer, which will, by giving them additional sources of supply, render them 
more independent of the failure of crops, and thus have the double oftect of 
equalizing the price of the raw material, and of lessening those fluctuations in the 
mat4:et which have occurred for some years past, and which have acted so inju- 
riously on the energies of our manufacturing population. 


17 Julj/ 1848. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Martis^ 21® die Fcbriiarii, 1818. 


Mr. Bright. 

Lord Jocelyn. 

Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Lord Mahon. 

Sir James Hogg, 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Villiers. 


Present : 

Sir Edward Colebiooke. 
Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. J. R. Smith 
Mr. Plovvden. 

Mr. Bolling. 


Motion made, ^^That Mr. Bright do take the Chair.’' 

Agreed to, nem. con. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, the 29th inst., at 12 o’clock. 


Martis^ 29"* die Ftbruarii^ 1848. 


Present : 


]Mr. Bright, m the Cliair. 


Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Wilson Patleii. 
Mr. G. Thompson, 
l.ord Jocelyn, 

Mr. Lewis. 

IMr. Plovvden. 


Lord Mahon. 

Mr. M^tiregor. 

Ml . J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. Villiers. 

Sir E. Colebrooke. 


Mr. Prldeaux called in, and Examined. 

T)r. RoyLe called in, and Examined. 

Ordered , — That Mr. Turner A Mr. Bazley do attend tins Committee on Fiiday luxt 
at Twelve o’clock. 


[Adjourned to Friday, the .*]d of March, at 12 o’clock 


Venens, 3® die Jllartii, 1818. 


Pill SENT : 

Mr. Bright, in the Chan. 

Mr. WiLon Patten 
Sii Janies Hong. 

Mr. J. P). Smith. 

Ml. CL Thompson. 

Mr. Plowden. 

Dr. Royle called m, and Examined. 

Mr. Prideanx called in, and Examined. 

Room elcaied. 

ComnuUee dclibeiuted as to the order of leceiving evidence, 
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Ml . Bollmg. 

Mr. Lewis 
Lord Jocelyn. 

Sir l^alvvard Colehiouke 

Lord Mahon, 
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liesolvedj Tl)at Mr. Hazlcy be first examined. 

Mr. Bazli’y called in, and Examined. 

Dr. lloi/lc called in, and Re-examined. 

Mi. Turner called in, and Examined. 

Ordered^ — That Mr. James Petrie and Mr. William Crawfnrd do attend this Committee 
on Thuisday next at Twelve o’clock. 

Oidered, — That Major-gciieial Briyys do attend this Committee on Friday next, the 10th 
instant, at Twelve o’clock. 

[Adjourned to Thursday, the 9th inst., at 12 o'clock. 


Jovis:, O'" die Martiiy 1848. 


Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Plowden. 

Mr. G. Thompson. 
Mr. Bolling. 


Present : 

Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 


Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Mo watt. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Lord Mahon. 


Mr. Cniwfurd called in, and Examined; delivered in a Paper. 

To be printed. 

[Adjourned to Friday, at 12 o’clock. 


Veneris^ \W die Mart 1848. 


Present : 

Mi. Bright, in the Chan. 


Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr. G. Thomjison. 

Sir Edvvaid Colebrooke 


Mr. Plowden. 
Mr. I.ewis. 

Mr. Vilhers. 
Lord Mahon. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 


Gcneial Briggs called in, and Examined. 

Ordered^ — That Mr. Petrie and Mr. Williamson do attend this Committee on Tuesday 
next. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday, March 14, at 12 o’clock. 


Martis^ W" die Mariii, 1848. 


Present : 

Mr. Bright, m the Chair. 


Sir James Ilo^g* 

Mr. G. d’hompson. 

Sir Edwaid Colebrooke. 
Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Vilhers. 


Lord Mahon. 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Plowden. 
Mr. J. Ji. Smith. 
Mr. Bolling. 


Mr. Williamson called in, and Examined. 

Ordered^ — That Mr. Cr. Giberue do attend this Committee on Fiiday next, at Twelve 
o’clock. 

[Adjourned to Friday, 17th March, at 12 o’clock. 


Veneris^ 
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Veneris^ XT' dk Martii, 1848. 


Present : 

Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. G. Thompson. 

Mr. Plowderi. 

Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Major-general Briggs called in, and Examined. 

Mr. Petrie called in, and Examined. 

Mr. Giberne called in, and Examined. 

Orderedy — That Mr. Brown do attend this Committee on Monday next. 

[Adjourned to Monday, ‘20th March, at 1*2 o’clock. 


Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Mo watt. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Lord Mahon. 


LuneCy 20° die Martiiy 1848, 


Present : 


Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 


Lord Mahon. 

Sir Janies Hogg. 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. G. Thompson, 


Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. Plovvden. 

Mr. Bolling. 


Mr. Giberne called in, and Examined. 


[Adjourned to Friday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Venerky 24'* die Martiiy 1848. 


Present : 

Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 

Mr. G. Thompson. 

Lord Mahon. 

Lord Jocelyn. 

Mr. Plowden. 

Sir James Hogg. 


Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Villiers. 

Mr. Mowatt. 


Mr. Crawford called in, and Examined. 
Mr. Brown called in, and Examined. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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Martis^ 28 ° die Martii^ 1848 . 


Present : 


Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 


Mr, G. Thompson. 
Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Plowden. 

I.ord Mahon. 

Mr. Villiers. 


Mr. Mowatt. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Sir James Hogg. 

Lord Jocelyn. 

Ml. M ‘Gregor. 

Mr. Lewis. 


Ml, Broicn called in, and F.xannned. 


[Adjourned to Friday, at 12 o’clock. 


J^encrisy 31 ° die Martiiy 1848 . 


Present : 


Mr. Biiionr, in the Chair. 


Mr. G. Thompson. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir James Ho^^g. 

Mr. Wilson l^attcn. 

Sir IMward (Jolebrooke. 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Bolling. 


Mr. M^Gicgor. 
Mr, Plowden. 
Mr. Villiers. 
f.ord Mahon. 
Mr. Mowatt. 
Loid Jocelyn. 


Mr. Mcu}fjksj M.P., Examined, 

[Adjourned to Monday, the 3d of April, at 12 o’clock. 


Lunce, 3 ° die /Iprilis, 1848 . 


Mr. G. Thompson. 
Ml. Villiers. 

Mr. Lewis. 

IMr. J. B. Smith. 


J^REsEN I : 

Ml. Bright, m the Chair. 

Mr. Plowden. 
Ml. Jh)ilmg. 

Sir James Hogg. 
Loid Med ion. 


Mr. Man(jIes,M.v,y Examined. 

Mr. Shuiv called in, and Examined. 

Ordcredy — That Mr. Chapman do attend this (\jmmittoo on Thursday next, at 12 o’clock. 

[Adjourned to Thursday, Apiil 0th, at 12 o’clock. 


Jovis, 0 " die Aprilisy 1848 . 


Present : 


Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 


Lord Mahon. 

Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Sii Edwaid Colebrooke. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Bolling. 

M r. Mowatt. 

Mr. Plowden. 


Mr. Piideaux called in, and Examined. 

Mr. Chapman called m, and Examined. 

Mr. Crawford in, and Examined. 

Ordered/,- -That Mr. ClmcnUon and Mr. Blaine and Mr. Brown do attend this Com- 
mittee oil Tuesday next. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, the lUh April, at 12 o’clock. 
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Martis^ IT die Aprilis^ 1848. 


Mr. Bright 
Sir James Hogg. 

A quorum not being present. 


Piiesent: 

I Mr. Wilson Patten. 

1 Mr. Plovvcien. 


[The Committee adjourned to Friday, at J2 o’clock. 


Generis, 14'" die Aprilis, 1848. 


Pu EBENT 

Mr. Biii(iHT,in the Chair. 

Mr. Lewis. I Mr. G. Thompson. 

Sir James Hogg. j Lord Mahon. 

Mr. Blaine called in, and Examined. 

Ordered ^ — That Mr. Lan^ do attend this Committee on Tuesday next the 18th Apiil, 
at 12 o’clock, 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, at 12 oVlock. 


Marlhy 18® yljonV/s, 1848. 


Present: 

Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 

Sir James Hogg. Lord Mahon. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Chapman called in, and Examined. 

Mr. Lang called in, and Examined. 

Ordered , — That John Sullivan, Esq., do attend tins Committee on Fiiduy tlie r>th of May, 
Ht 12 o’clock. 

[Adjourned to Friday, May 5th, at 12 o’clock* 


Veneris, 5® die Mail, 1848. 


Present: 


Mr. Bright, m the Chair. 


Mr. G. Thompson. 
Sir James Ilogg. 
Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Mr. Bolling. 

Lord Jocelyn. 


Lord Mahon. 

Mr. Plowden. 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 


Mr. Clementson called in, and Examined. 

Mr. Sullivan called in, and Examined. 

Ordered , — That Captain Regnvlds and Mr. Mairiott do attend this Committee on 
Tuesday next. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, the lUli May, at 12 o’clock. 
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Mortis, 9° die Mali, 1848. 


Present : 


Mr, Bright, in the Chair. 


Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Plowdcn. 

Mr. G. Thompson. 


Lord Mahon. 
Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Mowatt. 


Mr. Marriott c^\\q{\ in, and Examined. 


Captain Reynolds called in, and Examined. 

[Adjourned to Monday, at Two o’clock. 


LumCy 1 rp die Maiiy 1 848. 


Present : 


Mr. Bright, in the Chan. 


Lord Jocelyn. 

Mr. G. Ihoinpson, 
Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. J. B. Smith, 

Sir E. Colebrooke. 


Mr. Bolling. 
Mr. Plowdem 
Lord Mahon. 
Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Mowatt. 


Mr. Brown called in, and Examined. 


Room cleared. 


The Committee delibciated as to iheir Report. 


[Adjoin mal to Monday, June 6th. 


Lumv, die Junii^ 1848. 


Committee fuither adjourned to Monday, the IDth of June, at Two o'clock. 


Lundy 19^ die Jiinii, 1848. 


Present * 

Mr. Bright, in llic Chair. 

Mr. Plowdeii. Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. Lewis. Lord Mahon. 

Sir E. Colebrooke. 

The Committee proceeded to consider their Report. 

Draft Report read by the Chairman. 

Ordered to be printed. 

[Adjourned to Monday, the 2Gth of June, at ]2 o’clock. 


Lundy 26° die Juniiy 1848. 


Present : 

Sir James Hogg. | 

Mr. Mowatt, j 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 1 


Lord Jocelyn. 

Sir E. Colebrooke. 
Mr. Plowden. 


The Committee adjourned to Wednesday, at Ten o’clock, to consider their Report. 


Mercuriiy 
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Mercuriiy 28® die Junii^ 1848. 


Present : 

Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 

Lord Mahon. 

Mr, Lewis. 

Sir E. Colebrooke. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Villiers. 

Mr. Mo watt. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Plowdcn. 
Mr. Bolling. 
Lord Jocelyn. 
Mr. W. Patten. 
Mr. M‘Grogor. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the Chairmarrs Report, and Sir •/. //oyer’s Report. 

Resolved,— That Sir Edward Colebrooke and Mr. Wilson Patten be requested, with the 
assistance of the Draft Reports of the Chairman and Sir J . Hogg, to prepare a Draft Report 
for the consideration of the Committee. 


[Adjourned to Friday, the 14th of July, at Eleven o'clock. 


Veneris, W die Juki, 1848. 


Present : 


Mr. Bright, in the Chair. 


Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. W. Patten. 

Sir E. Colebrooke. 
Mr. Villiers. 

Mr. Bolling. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Plowdcn. 
Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. McGregor. 
Loid Jocelyn. 
Lord Mahon, 


The Committee deliberated. 

Report prepared by Sir E» Caleb) ooke and Mr. W. Patten, considered. 

[Adjourned to Saturday, the 15th, at Eleven o'clock. 


Sabhati, 15® die Julii, 1848. 


Present : 


Chair. 


Sir E. Colebrooke. 

Mr. W. Patten. 
Mr. Lewis. 

Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 


Lord Mahon. 

Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. G. Thompson. 
Mr. Bolling. 


The Committee proceeded with further consideration of their Report. 
Remaining paragraphs considered and amended. 

Motion made, That the Draft Report, as amended, be adopted.'' 
Agreed to. 

Ordered, To report to The House. 
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Kobeit Wigram Crawford, Ksq. - - p. 224 

Fi.iiieis Ccimae Brown, E<q. - - - p. 228 


Martis, 28” die Marlii, 1818 
Fraiieih Cainac Blown, Esq. 

Veiierisy nV' die Martii, 18 18. 
Ross Donmdiy Mangles, I^sq., m.p. - 

Lunce, die Aprdis, 1848. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., M.r. - 
Alexaiidoi T^esbitt8haw, Esq. - 

Jorhy r>® die Aprilisj 1848. 

Fiancis Wdlram Piidcaux, Esq. - 
John Chapman, Esq. - - - 

John Ciawfmd, Esq. 

Pev/m.s, 14"^ die Apiilisy 1818. 

Benjamin Blame, Esq. ^ 
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Mr. John C'hnpmau - - - - 

The Rev. John Danmorc Lang, i). i). - 

VeneriSy die Maiiy 1818. 

Fredciick F. Clemcntsou, Esq. - 
John Sullivan, Esq. - - - - 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Martis, 29* die Februarn, 1848. 

OSMAN I A UNIVERSITY 

MEMBERS PRESENT. COLLEGE LI BRAKY. 


Mr. George Thompson. 
Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. Charles Villiers. 
Viscount Mahon. 

Sir William Clay. 


Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Plowden. 

Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Mr. John Benjamin Smith. 
Mr. M'Gregor. 


JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair. 


Francis WilUam Prideatuv, Esq. ; Examined. 


1 . Chairman,'] WHAT is your office in the India House under the East India 
Company ? — 1 am an Assistant to the Examiner of India Correspondence. 

2. Mr. Lewis.] What department of the correspondence is immediately under 
your core ? — I have charge of the Revenue Department. 

3. Does the charge of the correspondence in the Revenue Department neces- 
sarily make you acquainted with the different species of the products of the soil 
in India? — Such information as comes upon our records would come through 
that department. 

Has your attention been directed to the subject of the cultivation of cotton? 
—Yes, in common with other matters. 

5. Chairman.] Have you been in India ? — Never. 

6. How long have you been in your present situation, and having access to the 
correspondence referring to these matters ?— For eighteen years I have had access 
to that correspondence. 

7. Mr. Lavis.] Could you state what steps have been taken by the East India 
Company for encouraging the cultivation of cotton? — The principal steps that 
have been taken of late years have been the engagement of American planters, 
and locating them in different parts of India. 

8. Do you know what was the first step taken by the Company? — I think 
they were sent out in 1840 ; the attention of the Company has always been 
directed to that subject. 

9. Do you know that as early as the year 1788 steps were taken on that 
subject by the Company? — I do not know the preckse year, but from time to tunc 
they have never lost sight of it; they have always done what appeared to them 
necessary to promote the cultivation of cotton. 

10. Can you state, seriatim, what the steps taken have been? — No. 

1 1 . Chairman.] Are you able to inform the Committee what is the kind of 
rental paid for laud in India, or the mode of as.sessraent ? — The mode of assess- 
ment differs in various parts ; in what are called the " Permanently Settled 
Provinces,” Bengal, Behar and Benares, the three provinces which constituted the 
Bengal Presidency, there is a settlement in perpetuity. 

12. How long has that settlement existed ?— Since 1793; it was .settled by 
Lord Cornwallis ; in the North-wcstein Provinces of Bengal, constituting all the 
rest under the Bengal Government, the revenue is settled for 30 years. 

13. From what date ? — Within the last 10 years. 

14. What is the description of settlement in the Bombay Presidency chiefly: — 
Chiefly annual settlements that vary fiom year to year, hut thrie is a revision of 
the assessment going on in several districts, particularly in the Deccan and Southern 
Mahratta country ; the settlement there is fixed for 20 years, but it is a diflerent 
mode of settlement ; a rental is fixed on every field, payable only it the field is 
cultivated. 

0.41. A 13. Is 
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1 5. Is there any portion of the Bombay Presidency where the settlement is 
permanent, as in the Bengal Presidency? — In no part of Bombay ; in Madras the 
settlements are also annual. 

16. Will you describe to the Committee what you mean by annual settlement 
or assessment ; what is the process ? — The general process in Madras, though 
the rules are different in different districts, is for an examination to be made of all 
the lands under cultivation, according to the rules in force in that district, and a 
settlement is made according to those rules ; for instance, land that is irrigated 
pays a higher revenue than that which is not irrigated, and at the close of the 
settlement, arrangements are made for remitting the revenue which may be due on 
lands not cultivated, although intended to be cultivated in the first instance, or 
upon which the crops have failed. 

1 7. By whom is that assessment made, and the sum to be paid determined ? — 
It is determined by the collector, according to fixed rules known throughout his 
district. 


1 8. Is the collector a native ? — No, he is a civil servant, always. 

ig. Does he pass over the whole of the lands in his collectorate, to fix in 
his own person the rental of every field, or does he employ native agents for that 
purpose ? — He goes on a circuit through his district ; he does not personally 
make the settlement, but he is everywhere ready to hear complaints, in case the 
native officers assess lands higher than they ought to be. 

20. Who arc those native officers ; are they chosen from any particular class? — 
Not from any particular class ; but they are generally selected by the collector, 
under the sanction of the superior authorities. 

2 1 . Have any of those parties been connected with any of the villages in past 
times ; have they held offices corresponding to our municipal offices, or have they 
had some feudal rights connected with those villages ? — Such a class still exists 
in the villages. 

22. It is from them that the assessors are chiefly chosen? — The collector’s 
own servants go on the circuit with him; each small district has a superior 
officer ; there are two or three ranks, till they get to the collector himself, who is 
the head. 


23. Do you apprehend that there can be any minute and regular survey of each 
particular field over a vast extent of country ? — That is what is now in progress 
in Bombay and Madras; the fields are all known, and must be known to the 
villagers themselves. 

24. Mr. Lewis.] Docs the assessment vary from year to year according to the 
crop? — Certainly not. 

25. Chairman.] ^Vhat is the period of the year when the assessment is made, 
when it is determined what sum is to be paid, when the collector goes to a certain 
village? — It is the close of year when the settlement is made, after the crops are 
cut. 


26. Corresponding to what months in our calendar ? — I cannot say. 

27. Arc you aware whether in the making of this assessment, any inquiry is 
made as to the particular crop that is to be grown upon a particular field ? — I am 
not aware that inquiry is made ; the general question that arises is, as to whether 
the land has been under irrigation from water coming from Covernment sources, 
and if a cultivator comes forward with a complaint that his crops have failed, 
inquiry would be made into that circumstance, without ref'cienco to the particular 
nature of the crop. 

28. Are you aware whether a larger assessment is charged upon certain lands on 
account of the species of crop grown upon them ? — I do not believe that it is so 
anywhere in India now ; it is contrary to the positive and repeated orders of the 
home authorities ; it would be almost impossible, considering the very detailed 
reports given by every collector, that that practice could remain without being 
shown by those reports ; I do not believe that it exists. 

29. Did it exist formerly ?— Certainly it did; the original settlement was a 
division of the crop. 

30. Sir James Hogg.] If it existed fornwrly, did it arise from a rule declaring 
that land should be assessed according to the crop to be produced, or did it arise 
from the division of the crop when grown, being an assessment paid in kind? — 
I believe entirely from that circumstance ; originally, 1 believe the share was 
taken in kind, and of course the more valuable the crop the greater the value of 
the share taken by Government ; the first step taken to get rid of that system was 

to 
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to attach a money value to the share of the crop, and the last step, that vrhich I F. W. Prideaux, 

believe is general throughout India, was to fix a rental upon the land according 

to its fertility, without reference to its crop. - 

31. Mr. George jfZo/T^son.] Previous to the crop being grown ?•— The rental is ® *7 4 • 

according to the general rules that prevail in the district ; but those rules must be 

-applied to the land after cultivation ; the collector cannot know beforehand what 
land will be taken into cultivation. 

32. The collector cannot increase the sum agreed upon, but he may diminish 
it ? — He may ; under the authority of the Government. 

33. Can he increase it ? — Not beyond the rules in force in the district. 

34. Viscount J^oce/j/n.] If land previously not under irrigation becomes irri- 
^ted, the rental upon that land is raised', is it not ? — ^Yes, provided that the 
irrigation is frdm Government sources, tanks or rivers. 

35. Sir James Ifogg.] Assuming that a native proprietor digs a well, or goes 
himself to the expense of irrigation, would any enhanced revenue or assessment 
be placed upon his land ? — It would ultimately ; it would be ultimately changed 
from the class of dry land to irrigated, but not until a sufficient time had elapsed 
to give him full remuneration for his outlay, whatever that might be. 

36. Generally speaking, is the expense of irrigation paid by the ryot or by 
the Government ? — Generally by the Government. 

37. Chairman^ At whose option is it,* after he has irrigated the land at his 
own expense, that it shall remain at the same tax, or be raised ?— Insome districts 
there are fixed rules which apply to it, but generally speaking, a special arrange- 
ment is made between him and the revenue officer ; in some districts a man 
might dig a well, which would irrigate his land, for five rupees, and in others, in 
consequence of the nature of the soil, it might cost him 200. 

38. If the collector insisted that the land was worth so much more in con* 
sequence of this expenditure of his own funds, would he have any remedy except 
by the abandonment of his land ; could he appeal, or is there any law by which 
he could have redress ? — There is no law ; he could carry his complaint to this 
Country if he pleased. 

39. Has there ever been a case of appeal of that kind that came here ?— I do 
not know of any. 

40. Mr. Lewis.] Would he be in the same position as a tenant in this country 
from whom his landlord attempts to exact an exorbitant rent, or would he be in 
a worse condition than a tenant holding from year to year ? — ^Thc usual practice 
is, if a ryot proposes to construct a well to irrigate his land, to make a previous 
arrangement to take a Cowle or agreement with the collector, that for so many 
years he should hold the land at the original rate, or with only a gradual 
increase, and it would be for him to consider whether it would be worth bis 
while to do that ; the great object of the officers is to get as much land under 
irrigation as possible. 

41. Chairman.] Have you seen a copy of any agreement of that kind, or 
heard of one ? — No ; I know that those agreements are made. 

42. Do you feel sure that they are made ? — Yes. 

43* Mr. Wilson jRatten,] Are changes of tenancies frequent? — ^The cultivator 
goes on cultivating the same fields as long as he pleases ; if he abandons them, 
others make offers to take them. 

44. Do they compel a change of tenancy by ejecting them ? — Never. 

45. Mr. George Thompson^ I think you said that there were several modes of 
obtaining land revenue throughout India? — Yes. 

46. One in Bombay, another in Madras, a third, the perpetual settlement in 
Bengal, Bebar and Orissa ; a fourth in the Upper Provinces, where the settlement 
is made for 30 years ? — Generally ; for 20 years in some districts. 

47. I think yon said that the collector, a civil servant of the East India Com- 
pany, was the person charged with the collection of the revenue in a given 
district?— Yes. 


48* And that he acted under general rules ? — Yes. 

49 * From which he could notdeparf; and that he levied the assessment under 
those rules ? — Yes. 


50* According to the quality of the soil, whether dry or irrigated, but more 
with reference now to the fertility of the soil than to the particular kind of crop 
grown upon it? — Yes. 

0.41. A 2 51. 1 
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51. I think you made that remark with reference to Bombay particularly ? — 
I applied it to Madras also. 

1 A ^ 

1 ^ 2 . The revenue system of Bombay does not date from any particular period, 
I believe ? — From no particular period ; probably the revenue system of Bombay 
has been less altered from what we found it than any other. 

.53. In Madras it does not date from any particular period ? — You could take 
a particular period for each district. 

54. Was not the general system of revenue introduced into Madras at a parti- 
cular period ? — You probably allude to Sir Thomas Munro’s ryotwar settlement? 

55. Yes; and when so introduced, was it intended to be a fixed system, or 
was it the intention of Sir Thomas Munro, under the system that he established, 
that the revenue should fluctuate ? — Under his system the revenue would fluctuate 
with the extent of land under cultivation. 

56. Was not it fixed with regard to the amount that should be paid to the 
Government? — It was so far fixed, that acertain spot of land when under cultiva- 
tion would continue to pay the same amount ; but it would cease to pay when it 
ceased to be cultivated. 


57. Can you inform the Committee whether the principles laid down by Sir 
Thomas Munro have been carried out, and whether they have had the effect of 
fixing the amount which the land should pay ? — They have not fixed the gross 
amount that the district would pay, but only what a field under particular circum- 
stances would pay. 

. 58. Has that amount been realized as a general rule? — The amount fixed by 

Sir Thomas Munro has not been realized. He considered afterwards that he had 
fixed it too high, and recommended a reduction of 33 per cent, upon the wet, and 
25 per cent, upon the dry land on his own settlement; that was not done at the 
time, but 20 years afterwards it was done. 

59. With that reduction made, has the revenue come up to the fixed amount? 
— The revenue has not come up to the amount he had estimated. 

60. Did the reduction take place? — The reduction has taken place. 

61. And does the revenue now realize the amount with the reduction made; 
I do not mean the original amount, but the expected amount? — i believe it 
realizes the amount, generally speaking, that it was expected to realize with those 
reductions. 


62. Is it not now throughout Madras, at the option of the collector to obtain 
the largest amount of revenue he can get, without reference to any standard what- 
ever ? — Most certainly not, 

C3. Is he able to tring the cultivator up to the standard? — He cannot force 
the cultivator to cultivate ; it is optional with him to do so or not. 

(>4. But cultivating : is the collector able to obtain from a given field a given 
amount of revenue, according to the fixed standard r — According to fixed rules. 

6,5. Does he obtain that now? — The rules which regulate the assessment pro- 
vide for rcmis.sion being made from that fixed rate, in the event of the crop going 
above or falling below the standard. 

fifi. 'I'hcn he has a discretion? — The rules are different, probably, in every 
district. I cannot speak positively to each ; but taking the Province of Tanjore 
as an example, 1 would say that the assessment is there fixed on the assumption 
of a standard produce and a standard price. If the amount of actual produce, 
combined with actual price, falls in any year five per cent, below the data taken 
in forming the assessment, the revenue is proportionably reduced ; if the same 
amounts vary in the proportion of ten per cent, in the other direction, the pro- 
portion is increased ; in other words, the government give the advantage to the 
cultivators when the price falls 5 per cent., but they do not claim the same 
advantage for themselves until the price rises 10 per cent. 

67. Mr. Mowatt.] The rent does vary with the produce of the land ? — Not 
with the nature of the produce, but the amount. 

68. Mr. George Thompson.] The collector not only fixes the amount, but 
enforces the payment? — Yes. 

69. By what agency does he enforce the payment ? — The collectors have con- 
siderable discretion in that respect ; they have a power which is hardly ever 
exercised, of personal restraint, and sale of personal property, but there is never 
a year in which a large amount is not given up,<isimply on account of the poverty 
of the parties. 

70. In 
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70. In fact, he has the whole physical force of the district to enforce the pay- 
ment of the revenue ? — Yes. 


F. JVfPrideaux, 
£»q. 


71. Chairman,] Even to the imprisonment of the parties not paying? —He has 
that force, but it is not exercised. 

72. Sir James Hogg.] Is that power direct, or through the intervention of any 
other authority ?— Direct. 

73. In parts? — I speak of Madras. 

74. And of the ryotwarry system ? — Yes. 

75. Chairman.] Will you explain between the difference of the ryot warry system 
and the one that prevails in Bombay ?— It is the same system to a considerable 
extent ; but 1 am distinguishing it from the system of permanent settlement and 
that of the 30 years’ leases. 

76. You have been speaking of the assessment generally in India ; are you 
aware of any revision of that assessment, and whether that has been adopted 
in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country, and whether it has been attended 
with success? — That revision consists in what I stated before, in fixing a rent 
upon each field, which when once confirmed by Government remains 6xed 
for 20 years. 

77. Has that system been found to answer, and been attended with success? 
— -jPerfectly, so far as it has yet been carried. 

78. Is it likely to be extended to other parts of the country ? — Yes, as fast as 
possible. 

79. Viscount Jocelyn.] Has a ryot no appeal from the collector, in case the 
collector enforces too high a payment ? — He has an appeal to the superior 
revenue authorities, and to the Government. 
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80. To Commissioners ?— To Commissioners in Bombay ; at Madras there is a 
Board of Revenue. 


81. Mr. George Thompson.] The Committee, I apprehend, are anxious to 
ascertain the present condition of the cultivator in Bombay, and what was his 
condition formerly, and what were the hindrances, if any, that existed formerly 
to the exportation of cotton from India to this country ; are you prepared at this 
moment to explain to the Committee the actual circumstances of the cultivator, 
say 30 years ago ? — No ; I think you could hardly get that from official .sources. 

82. You could ascertain the amount of revenue paid at that time upon a given 
spot? — Upon a given district. 

83. Can you inform the Committee what has been the general mode of taking 
the revenue from the cultivator when its payment was due ; had he to furnish, 
for instance, to the collector or his agent, a given amount of money, previously 
assessed ? — Yes ; the money previously assessed is paid in instalments, which 
are fixed wiih reference to the convenience of the cultivator as to his power of 
selling his crops. It varies in different districts; probably eight or ten instal- 
ments in the year arc paid to the village officer, as shares of the revenue. 

84. Can you explain what security the collector had that the proceeds of the 
ground should not be alienated from the Government ; Avas the cultivator obliged 
to pay the money before he took his produce from the field? — I believe formerly 
he was, but not now ; in some cases he was, in Bombay particularly ; in the case 
of cotton, they deposited it in a sort of village storehouse, from which it could not 
be removed till the revenue was paid, or security given for it. 

85. What steps did he take to obtain the money to satisfy the demand of the 
collector ? — He generally borrow ed it at enormous rates of interest. 

86. In order that he might have his own produce at his own disposal ? — That 


was so. 

87. Having borrowed the money, of course the next party who would have a 
lien upon the produce would be the lender of the money? — Generally; 1 fancy 
the land was cultivated by advances. 

88. Are you prepared to give the Committee any information respecting the 
actual present condition of the cultivators of cotton throughout India? — No. 

8g. Sir James Hogg.] Is the cultivator of cotton differently ciicumsfanced 
from the cultivator of any other produce of the soil? — Not at all, that I am 
aware of. 

go. Is the assessment upon the land now regulated by the quality of the soil, 
or by the nature of the produce ? — I believe it is regulated by the quality of the 
soil, without any reference to the produce. 

0.41. A3 9t. Chairman 
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91. Chmrman.^ Without any reference to the nature or the quantity of the 
produce ? — Without any reference to the nature of the produce. 

92. Have you here any statements or representations that have been made 
to the East India Company with regard to the growth of cotton in India ? — I have 
with me the representations made to the East India Company by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Manchester Commercial Association ; and if the 
Committee please, 1 will read them, and upon any points contained in them they 
can examine me. 

93. Will you have the goodness to read those papers, and hand them in? — 
This is a memorial directed “To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman and Directors 
of the Honourable the East India Company,” on the 6th of January last, signed 
by Mr. Bazley, on behalf of the Association, — “ Showetb, that your memorialists 
continue to feel the deepest interest in an enlarged supply of India cotton, and 
have watched with anxious hope the progress of the experiments which have been 
made towards the improvement of the quality under the encouragement of your 
honourable Court. That your memorialists have seen with satisfaction that the 
attention of India has been largely drawn to this important desideratum, and that 
samples have been sent to them, and that cottons have been sent into this market 
by the directions of your honourable Court, which are more likely to find favour 
than the rubbish which has heretofore been presented to us. That your memo- 
rialists would deceive your honourable Court, if they led it to suppose that the 
quality of the cotton to which they allude, except an insignificant quantity from 
the Coimbatore district, is so far improved in strength and staple as to bring it 
into such general consumption here as the interests of both countries would render 
desirable ; the attention to cleanliness exhibited in the cottons produced upon 
your experimental farms and elsewhere, is highly praiseworthy, and will give to 
similar cotton an advantage in price more than commensurate with the cost of 
cleaning it, over that on which the same care is not bestowed ; but no important 
increase of consumption will take place here, until further progress shall have 
been made in the improvement of the staple. That your memorialists believe that 
the improvement of the staple to which they refer can only be attained through 
long and persevering efforts distributed over every portion of India; they believe, 
too, that those efforts would be better carried out by individual energy than by 
your honourable Company ; but they do think that your honourable Court should 
remove every obstacle to the full development of the capabilities of the soil 
and the practical benefit of the cultivators. That amongst the obstacles to 
the better cultivation of cotton, none arc more obvious than the land-tax, the 
tenure under which land is held, and the want of roads and means of con- 
veyance. Your memorialists believe that your honourable Court is itself im- 
pressed with the conviction that the land-tax in the present cotton-growing 
districts is imperfect, and has more than once begun reforms which have been 
abandoned almost as soon as begun ; but until the injustice of laying a heavier 
assessment upon cotton than upon other crops be abandoned, and the tenure of 
land be placed upon a wise and equitable basis, all hope of so improving the 
quality of cotton as to procure for it prices which will stimulate further culture 
will be futile. That your memorialists regret to know that the system which 
prevents the proper culture of cotton in the districts which have most applied 
themselves to that production, prevents the commencement of cotton cultivation 
in other districts perhaps better suited than Guzerat. In Malabar, a higher tax 
is, they are informed, imposed upon cotton than upon other crops ; the soil and 
climate are represented to be highly favourable for the cultivation of cotton, but 
every incitement to the attempt is destroyed by the assessment and the nature of 
land tenure. That in the opinion of your memorialists, not only is it important 
that such wise regulations as will promote the utmost industry amongst the 
subjects of the British Crown should be adopted in the territories of India, 
which are exclusively governed by your honourable Court, but it is of the first 
necessity that the widest relations with the bordering independent states should 
be fostered and promoted. Where all duties upon important articles of production 
cannot be dispensed with on passing the frontier, the lowest scale should be 
adopted, not more for the benefit of the people than of the Government itself, 
and especially with reference to raw materials. Your memorialists believe that 
such a. course would be wise in regard to states in India with which your 
honourable Court does not claim to interfere; but they hold it to be just as 

well 
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well as wise to abolish all international duties between British provinces and 
those which are subsidiary or under the control of your honourable Court. As 
an instance, your memorialists mention the provinces of Cochin and Travancore, 
and others, situated upon the Backwater, or who use that inland sea for the 
transport of their products ; those Rajahships are tributary to your honourable 
Company. The only available outlet to the ocean for their exports is through 
the pass of Cochin, which belongs to your honourable Company ; and the anomalous 
fact exists, that not only does your honourable Company exact transit duties from 
your own tributaries, but those tributaries exact further duties from each other 
reciprocally, although it is understood that the Rajahs of both provinces are 
willing to abolish them entirely if your honourable Company would adopt a 
similar course. The port of Cochin, once so flourishing and useful, although 
falling into absolute decay and penury in the hands of your honourable Company, 
is well calculated to be of essential service, not only to the contiguous provinces of 
Cochin and Travancore, and probably to important portions of the Carnatic, but to 
the shipping of our own and of every other nation navigating those seas, did but 
your honourable Court determine to erect it into a free port, on the same principle 
as Singapore: the revenue which your honourable Company now receives from the 
place will not be an obstacle to this desirable measure, whilst the advantages which 
would spring from the abolition of all duties there, and along the shores of the 
Backwater, are obvious and inviting. Your memorialists respectfully but most 
earnestly pray your honourable Court to take these premises into early and 
serious consideration ; to order forthwith a wise and equitable system of assess- 
ment of land throughout the whole of the territories belonging to the British 
Crown in India, and to grant such facilities and terms for the tenure of land, as 
will induce the best cultivation of it ; to apply every possible energy to the 
formation and improvement of roads, both from your own resources, and by the 
utmost encouragement to others who may be willing so to invest capital ; to abolish 
all transit duties where practicable, as well as international duties between British 

E rovinces and tributary states, and where abolition is not practicable, that both 
e reduced to the lowest scale, and that the port of Cochin may be created a free 
port.” The Chamber of Commerce allude to the injustice of laying a heavier 
assessment u|K)n cotton than upon other crops ; 1 believe no such system exists in 
any part of India. With reference to the suitability of Malabar for cotton cultivation, 
I believe that they arc misinformed ; it will grow there, but I believe it is not pecu- 
liarly suitable for it. With reference to the assessment of the Malabar district, I 
have brought a letter from Mr. Clementson, the principal collector of Malabar, 
dated May 184G, and I am positive that no change has taken place in that respect, 
in which he states, “Malabar, unlike any other districts under the Madras 
Government, has been exempt from internal transit duties ; duty once paid on the 
frontiers passes the article free throughout the country. Cloth, the manufacture 
of Malabar, made from the cotton grown in the province, which pays no land-tax, 
is worn by the people free of all duty. Betel-leaf, so highly assessed in other parts 
of India, also pays no land-tax, and no duty whatever.” 1 believe I can explain 
this by the nature of the land assessment of Malabar, which is very peculiar, 
and is now much the same as it has been for the last century ; dry land 
which is suited for the cultivation of such crops as cotton, is divided gene- 
rally into gardens ; the land is not assessed, but the trees that grow on it ; the 
cocoa-nut tree, the betel-nut tree and the jack tree are assessed ; and on pay- 
ment of that assessment, the cultivator may grew whatever he pleases on his 
land ; another product, the Pepper-vine, one of the great products, has no par- 
ticular assessment ; if grown on those lands, it is grown without any additional 
assessment whatever. 

94 . Chairman.^ He may grow certain articles upon land which grows some- 
thing else, which is considered more important, and upon which an assess- 
ment is laid ? — Yes, on the three descriptions of trees I have mentioned. 

95 - Has the assessment no reference whatever to the secondary articles grown 
on the same land ? — The assessment is a flxed sum per tree, so long as it is in a 
state of productiveness. In the statement I have handed in, it is prayed that 
every possible energy and capital may be applied to the formation of roads ; I 
believe the importance of improving the roads is just as much acknowledged 
by the Company as by the memorialists. The Committee are aware that every 
road made in India is made directly out of the Ghivernment revenue, and of 
course before the roads are made they must have the means to make them ; very 
0-4 •• A 4 large 
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F. IF. Vrideaux, large sums have been expended upon making roads, which are still in progress ; 
particularly with reference to the cotton districts. 

g 6 . Can you give the Committee any information as to the sums of money the 
*9 Februuiy i 4 . (^Q^jpany have expended in making roads? — A return has been called for in Par- 
liament which will show that. 

97 . Have you any idea what it is; can you state anything as to the sums 
expended in the formation of new roads, or the mileage of new roads made by 
the East India Company ? — I cannot from memory. 

98 . Can you point out upon the map any roads they have made within the 
last 50 years? — When the return is completed it will show that accurately ; I 
cannot state from memory. They also refer to the abolition of all transit duties 
where practicable. In reply to that, in the Presidency of Bengal, transit duties 
were entirely abolished in 1836; in Bombay in 1838, and in 1844, in Madras. 
They further ask for the abolition of international duties between British 
provinces and tributary states. One great difficulty that arises there is, that 
the revenue authorities in this country, contrary to the repeated attempts of 
the East India Company to induce a different course, continue to consider 
all the tributary and dependent states as foreign territory ; the produce of any of 
those can only be admitted at the duty leviable on foreign produce. To take the 
Presidency of Madras, for instance, from which sugar is admitted into this country 
on condition that the import of foreign sugar into Madras is prohibited ; the 
admission of sugar the produce of those territories, would invalidate their claim, 
according to the decision of the Customs authorities here, to have Madras sugar 
admitted at a lower rate of duty. 

99 . Speaking of imports into Madras, does that mean imports from native 
states ? — Yes. 

100 . Which comes coastwise, or which comes from the interior? — ^That which 
comes from the interior. They refer particularly to Cochin and Travancore. and in 
order to show the view taken by the Directors of that subject, I have brought a 
paragraph from a despatch written in 1845, with reference to some proceedings 
relating to a French vessel that went from the Cochin state and thence to Bombay. 
The Directors say, “ VV e approve of your having declined to interfere in this matter ; 
instead ot drawing tighter the restrictions which pre^s on the trade of a state 
which, as observed by Major-general Cullen, the Resident in Travancore and 
Cochin, is, although nominally independent, ‘ as much under direct British 
control as any Company’s collectorate it is our wish that the commercial policy 
pursued towards all native states similarly circumstanced, should bo of the most 
liberal description, and that they should, as far as possible, be treated with tlie 
same favour as the territories under our direct administration. We have pressed 
oa the attention of Her Majesty’s Government the claims of the native states in 
dependent and subsidiary alliance with the Company, to be treated in commercial 
matters as integral portions of our Indian empire, and although we have hitherto 
only succeeded so far as to procure the acknowledgment of the rights of the 
province of Mysore to be regarded as a British possession, we shall not fail to 
take advantage of every suitable opportunity to attempt to obtain the same 
advantages for other native states possessing similar relations with our Govern- 
ment.” 

101 . Is that from the Government here ' — From the Court of Directors to the 
Government of Madras, dated November 1846. I should state with regard to 
the particular produce of Cochin, three or four years ago it was proposed by the 
collector of Malabar to the Madras Government to take away all the custom- 
houses on the frontier, and give up the revenue that was derived from them. 
The Government were willing to do so, on condition that the Rajah of Cochin 
should remove his, so as to make it perfectly free, and that has been 
acceded to. Since June 1846 the transit of commodities from the Madras pro- 
vinces through the Cochin state to the British port of Cochin has been perfectly 
free. 

102 . The recommendation in that memorial has been acceded to? — Yes, a year 
and a half before this statement was made. Then the last prayer is, that the 
port of Cochin may be created a free port ; but no reason is given. That would 
add very much to its trade ; but it would be at the expense of the customs 
revenue. They allude to Singapore, buf that is a mere depot for goods ; 
but if the port of Cochin was made a free port, the whole of the south of 
India might be supplied with goods free of customs’ duties. I now hand in a 

letter 
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letter from the Manchester Association, dated in July last, “ The Directors of this 
Association being well convinced of the deep interest which animates the Court of 
Directors of the honourable East India Company, with reference to the extension 
and improvement of cotton cultivation in India, feel that it is unnecessary to offer 
any apology for again calling the attention of the honourable Court to that all- 
important subject. From information received by the Association, it appears that 
a great saving of time and cost of transit would be effected if the cotton grown in 
the Dharwar district were in future shipped at Comptah instead of Bombay; but 
to enable it to reach the former port in proper condition, it should be transported 
thither in carts instead of on the backs of bullocks. The following roads would 
therefore be required ; viz. from the town of Hooblee, in Dharwar, to the village 
of Moondegode, in Upper North Canara, connecting that running north and 
south in the latter district with the Belgaum and Dharwar road, which terminates 
at the town of Hooblee, and from Sircce, the capital of North Canara, down the 
Ghauts, and continued to Comptah ; the present passage of those precipitous 
declivities throughout those mountain regions in the Southern Mahratt:i 
country, being, we are informed, conhned to a mere bullock-track, in 
parts so steep and difficult that the laden animals are quite unable to 
maintain their footing. We also learn that the supply of hand-gins in the 
Dharwar district is quite inadequate to clean the amount of cotton likely to be 
ready for that process up to the close of the shipping season, when the very large 
orders sent out from hence on private account for saw-ginned country cotton tu'e 
taken into consideration. The like observations will apply to the districts of 
Candeish and Guzerat, in each of which, however, we are given to understand a 
large number of machines could be made up against the commencement of the 
next season, provided that the requisite number of saws were forthwith despatched 
from England, with orders to have them made up immediately on arrival. From 
what can be ascertained, the number should be at least 5 , 000 .” I will put in the 
reply to that, and that was, “ I am commanded by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29 th ultimo, 
in which, on behalf of the Manchester Commercial Association, you solicit the 
Court’s attention to the expediency of facilitating the means of transit from the 
cotton districts on the western side of India to the ports of shipment ; and also of 
providing an increased supply of hand saw-gins for the purpose of cleaning cotton. 
In reply, I am directed to acquaint you that the impoitant subject of improving 
the lines of communication between the interior and the coast has not failed to 
receive the serious consideration of the Court The road to which you particularly 
refer ; viz. from Dharwar vid Hooblee to Sircy, and thence to the port of Coompta, 
has been carefully surveyed, and the Court have now under their consideration a 
plan for converting the existing bullock-road from Coompta vid the Daramang 
Ghaut to the Dharwar frontier, into a carriage-road ; and they have already 
sanctioned a considerable outlay for the construction of the portion of the road 
between Hooblee and the Madras frontier, a distance of about 20 miles, and other 
important works for the same purpose are also in progress, or arc about to be pro- 
ceeded with in the districts of Candeish, Canara, Malabar and Coimbatore. With 
respect to the provision of saw-gins, I am desired to acquaint you that the Court 
have already taken the necessary measures for forwarding a large supply of saws 
to Bombay, with the least practicable delay, and that they have also engaged the 
services of a competent engineer to superintend the manufacture of the gins.” 

103. Mr. Charlts VUliers.'[ What is the date of that? — The 13 th of August 
1847 . 

104. Does it state what is the date of the orders sent by the Company to make 
the road ? — No ; they were then under consideration ; the sanction has since 
been given for the completion of that road. 

105. Chairman.'\ Can you tell the Committee whether any cultivator in India, 

I speak particularly of those parts where a settlement has not been made in per- 
petuity, has any right in the soil which is not dependent upon the Company 
Undoubtedly they have, 

106. In Bombay, for instance ? — Yes ; an indefeasible right. 

107. What kind of right is it, how is it exercised ; for example, can any man 
sell his plot of land ? — Certainly. 

108. He can sell it to a neighbour?— -Yes; the right to landed property in 
India, generally speaking, is just as perfect as it is here ; the right to hold pro- 
perty subject to the payment of the revenue. 

0.41. B 109. Is 
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W. Prideaux, 109. Is there any other rent to pay except that paid to Government in the 
shape of revenue ; for example, this assessment which the Government charges ; 

-■7 is that all a man has to pay with respect to the tenure of his land ? — Yes ; 

39 e ruary 1848. jjjg Government revenue is paid in respect of a large estate which may 

be underlet again. 

110. What is the ‘general condition, from the correspondence you have seen, 
of the cultivators throughout a large portion of India ; I speak now more par- 
ticularly of those provinces to which this inquiry will be more confined, that is, 
in districts where cotton is grown, or most likely to be grown? — I cannot speak 
to their condition. 

111. Is there anything like a .superior class and an inferior class of cultivators, 
or generally are they pretty much upon a level? — The extent of their holdings 
vanes considerably. 

112. Are they generally, or in numerous instances, or in any instances, persons 
po.ssessing capital, and carrying on their business as cultivators, much in the 
same way that farmers do here or in other countries ? — I cannot .speak positively, 
but I think they are not persons possessing capital, and from their habits seldom 
accumulate capital ; if they did .save a little money, it would probably go in a 
marriage feast or some rcligiou.s ceremony ; 1 believe the careful ones generally, 
if they do accumulate a little, immediately apply it to an increase of their means 
of agriculture; the purchase of an additional bullock or so. 

173. Mr. (icorge Tlioinpson.] 1 think you stated that cotton could be grown 
over the larger portion of India ? — Cotton will grow. 

174. Within the Bombay Presidency especially there are some of the most 
favourable and productive soils for cotton ' — There are. 

1 1,5. What are the largest cotton-producing districts in the Bombay Presidency 
at the present moment? —In Broach, a portion of Guzerat, m 1844 - 4 . 3 , the culti- 
vation «as as follows : — 

lieegahs. 

(iai'clcn-liinds producing sugar-caue, plantains, ginger, turmeric, ke. 2,(520 1 17^ 


Cotton lands - 

Tobacco, dyes, oil ^ecds, &c. - - . - . 

(irain, consisting of wheat, jowann*, bajice and cliana - 
Fallow, pasture and waste lands, cultivable and uncultivable 


- 262, .300 ir> 

27, OHO 70 1.3 

- a4.'>,l01 4 7J 

- 122,820 8 10^ 


Totai. - - - 760,50.') 0 12 


/V. li . — Broach beegah is equal to 2,477 square yards. 

So that the cotton lands there arc about one-third of the total cultivation. 

lit). What is the shipping port from Guzerat; the cotton is grown in Broach, 
and it is then shipped in boats from whence ? — I do not know. 

117. It is brought to Bombay, is it not? — Yes. 

118. And is there screwed and prepared for exportation ? — T believe they have 
screws ; in fact, I am certain, in Broach, powerful enough to half-scrcw it. 

119. The next district is the Southern Mahratta country? — That is becoming 
productive. 

1 20. Can you describe in what state the cotton is brought from Broach to 
Bombay — In half-screwed bales. 

121. And clean ? — Clean. 

1 22. Is it cleaned again when it reaches Bombay? — No. 

123. Next to Guzerat, which is the most productive portion of Western 
India? — The Southern Mahratta country. I presume the Committee are aware 
that all duties on the import and export of cotton have recently been abolished 
under the orders of the Court of Directors. 

124. ChairmaTi.'} Were they all aboli.shcd, as far as regards this country? — 
'fhere have been no duties on cotton exported to this country from Bengal since 
1830 ; from Bombay .since 1838 ; and Madras since 1844 . 

1 25. Now they are totally abolished to whatever country the cotton is shipped ? 
— Yes; I should state that there is a duty levied on cotton passing over the 
north-western frontier of Bengal, of four annas a maund on uncicaned, and eight 

annas 
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annas a maund on cleaned cotton ; but that duty is remitted, and there is a F. W. Prideaux, 
drawback when exported from Calcutta to this country. I will hand in this 
notification of the 31st December 1847. ' — 

[The same was handed iw, and is as follows. '\ February 1848. 

Notification. — ^The Governor-general in Council is pleased to resolve that cottou-wool 
be henceforth exempted from any demand on account of export duty thioughout India. 

The Governor-general in Council is further pleased to resolve that cotton-wool, the produce 
of any part of the continent of India, be hencefoith exempted from any demand on account 
of import duty at the port of Madras, in like manner as this article is now exempt from 
import duty at the port of Bombay, under section 2 , of Act II. of 1846. By order of thi* 

Right honourable the Governor-general of India in Council. 

126. Mr. Gtorgc Thompson.'] In your opinion, is there any limit to the pro- 
duction of the cotton of commerce in those portions of India ? — I should believe 
not, so far as I can form an opinion. 

127. Do yon know what is the sum total of the revenue raised in the Madras 
Presidency ? — 1 can supply it. 

128. Do you know how much is raised from cotton? — I cannot tell that, 

I have no means of knowing ; the land is assessed alike, whether it grows cotton or 
other products. In November last a despatch was addressed to all the Presidencies, 
in the following terms, “ We are desirous of procuring information as to the 
extent to which India might be capable of supplying cotton, in the event of an 
increased demand for it either in this country or elsewhere, and vve have 
accordingly framed the queries in the margin, which wc wish you to circulate 
among the collectors of 4and revenue under your Presidency, and also among the 
Political Agents resident in such native states as are known to produce cotton, 
with instructions to furnish concise replies on the several points indicated.’’ Those 
queries are, 1st. What is the price of cotton freed from seed at the principal 
mart or marts in your district? 2d. At what price does the ryot sell his cotton 
cleaned or uncleaned, and with or without advances? 3d, What is the 
expense of cleaning cotton by the churka or foot-roller, or by any other method 
which may be in use ? 4th. What are the expenses of conveying cotton to 
the nearest port of shipment? /5th. What is the average produce of cotton per 
beegali or acre? Gth. What is the quantity of land under cultivation with cotton, 
and to what extent is it probable that the cultivation could be carried, in the 
event of an increased demand ?” These queries have been circulated, and when 
we have full replies to them, wc shall have complete information upon the 
subject. 

I2(). 1 asked you some time ago regarding the past mode of obtaining the 
assessment ; can you explain to the Committee what is the present mode of obtain- 
ing the amount assessed on land within the Bombay Presidency, especially with 
regard to cotton? — The practice to which you alluded in your former question, oi 
requiring the cultivator to deposit his cotton before he could dispose of it, with- 
out either paying the revenue or giving security, has been mucli reprobated by 
the Directors, and may be discontinued, but I cannot say that it is so. 

130. As a general rule, docs not the cultivator receive advances? — ^They are 
given, to a limited extent, to those who have not the means themselves. 

131. When the cultivator does not obtain them from CJovcrnment, is he nol 
constrained to obtain them from persons on the spot? — He does do so; I can 
hardly say constrained ; it is in consequence of his not having means himself. 

132. Can you say what proportion the land revenue bears to the value of the 
cotton? — It was stated by the Cotton Committee, that in Broach in particular 
the price of the cotton had fallen so low, that at the present rate of land 
revenue, the profit left to the cultivator was very small, and I believe that to be 
the case. 

133. Chairman.] Wliich Cotton Committee do you speak of?— It was a com- 
mittee that sat at Bombay; a return was made to Parliament of their report. 

134. Do you now refer to the statement made by Mr. Davies ? — Yes, I do. 

135. Is he the collector in the Broach district? — Yes. 

136. Do you know whether any inquiry has been instituted into tiie facts 
which are stated in that report, in order to remedy the state of things to which 
he referred ? — The assessment is under revision ; I will lead to the Committee 
the reply of the Court of Directors to the despatch which communicated to them 
that report. This is the despatch addressed by the Court of Directors to the 
Government of Bombay, in answer to the despatch which forwarded those pro- 

0.41. u 2 ceedlngs. 
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F. fV. Piideaux, ceedings. “ 3d November 1847. — 1. With your despatch in this department^ 
Esq. dated the Iflth May (No. 25) 1847, you have transmitted to us the report of a 
committee, consisting of public servants and native and English merchants, which 

20 February 1848. was appointed by you in September 1840, to inquire into and report on the 
extent and causes of the decline represented to have taken place in the cotton 
trade, and to suggest any remedial measures which, in their opinion, might with 
advantage be applied to it. — 2. The report of the committee is dated the 
23d March 1847, and it does much credit to the industry and research of the 
gentlemen to whom the investigation was committed. — 3. We do not consider it 
necessary to follow them through their reasonings, or to advert to the particular 
points on which we may hold a different opinion from that expressed in the 
report; we think it sufficient to notice the conclusions at which they have 
arrived, and to point out the extent to which the recommendations with which 
they close their report have received our concurrence. — 4. The measures which 
the committee recommended for the revival of the Indian cotton trade (but with 
particular reference to the Presidency of Bombay) are ; first, the entire abolition 
of the onerous customs duties levied on the export of the unmanufactured cotton ; 
secondly, the revision of the land assessment in the colleotorates of Surat, 
Broach and Candeish ; thirdly, the permanent improvement of the communi- 
cations between the Southern Mahratta country and tlie ports on the sea-coast; 
and, fourthly, the introduction of a system of railway communication between 
Bombay and the interior, as proposed by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Company, and thus opening up the fertile districts of Berar and the Deccan to 
the sea. — Customs Duties: 5. With regard to the eftcct which the customs duties 
levied on the export of cotton may have had on the trade in that article, it is 
obvious, from an inspection of the statements which accompany the committee’s 
report, that the decline in the quantity exported to the United Kingdom, on 
which no export duty is leviable, is much greater than in the quantity exported to 
China, the other principal market for Indian cotton, on which a duty of eight and 
nine annas per maund is levied. It would, therefore, appear that the export duty 
has not exercised any material influence in causing the diminution of the trade in 
cotton. We are, however, so sensible of the impolicy of export duties m most 
cases, that, in a despatch to the Government of India, dated the 22d April (No. 3) 
1846, we suggested their abolition ; and in a more recent despatch, dated tin' 18th 
August last (No. 3), we have authorized that Government immediately to abolish 
the export duty on cotton, without waiting until the more general scheme, of 
which that measure formed a part, should be matured. — Land Assessment : 6. The 
committee limit the alleged injurious influence of the land assessment to the 
collectorates of Surat, Broach and Candeish. As regards the collectorate of Surat, 
there appears to be no necessity for any reduction of the assessment for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the cultivation of cotton. The collector, Mr. Stewart, states, 
that the description of land usually devoted to cotton cultivation, readily pays 
the assessment when cultivated with grain. To reduce the land assessment, 
which can be readily paid when under ordinary crops, with the view of stimu- 
lating the production of a crop of a superior description, would be in effect to hold 
out a bounty to the cultivators to employ their lands in producing crops which 
would be, under other circumstances, less profitable to themselves and to the 
Government, and to that extent would constitute an indirect interference with the 
freedom of cultivation ; and we cannot concur in the reasoning contained in 
paras. 61 and 02 of the committee’s report, which would seem to imply that the 
duty or the interests of the Government require them to pursue such a course. 
It would, in fact, be altogether nugatory as regards the object which the com- 
mittee have in view. For, as the first principle of our revenue system is to permit 
the ryot to cultivate what he pleases, paying the assessment fixed on the land, it 
is clear, that if at the present rates of assessment, the cultivation of grain is more 
profitable than that of cotton, it would be equally so at any lower rate, and con- 
sequently the reduction of the assessment would not liave the supposed tendency 
of encouraging the cultivation of cotton in place of ordinary grain crops. — 7. In 
Broach, we believe the case to be somewhat different ; although the assessment 
in this district is now placed on the land, without reference to the crop which may 
be cultivated on it, and is so far correct in principle, yet we are aware that the 
rate at which it was fixed was mainly regulated by the capability of the land for 
the production of cotton ; that rate may have been moderate when a high price 
could be obtained for the produce, but at the present price of cotton in the Bombay 
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market, it appears to be considerably higher than can be maintained without ma- i 
terially contracting the cultivation. You state that you shall be happy when your 
means of undertaking the necessary surveys admit of your extending to this pro- 
vince the full benefit of that systematic revision of the assessment which has been 
prosecuted with such signal success in the Deccan, and is now in progress in 
the Southern Mahratta country. In the meantime, until the means of carrying 
out that most desirable measure are at your disposal, we would suggest for your 
consideration the expediency of directing a temporary reduction in the present 
rates of assessment ; by this means moderation might be ensured, although you 
could not secure the equality whicli would be obtained by a regular survey, and 
much of the mischief which must inevitably follow a continued course of over- 
assessment may be avoided. — 8. The information furnished by the committee 
with respect to Candcish, amounts to no more than that the assessment has not 
been revised, and that it is the intention of your Government, at no distant period, 
to extend to this district the benefit of the survey. — Roads: 9 . We are fully 
sensible of the great importance of improving the internal means of communication, 
and in particular of facilitating the transport of articles of produce from the 
interior to the coast. As regards the road from Dharwar to the port of Cooinpta, 
which is particularly referred to by the committee, we have, in a despatch in the 
Public Department to the Government of India, dated the 8th of September 
(No. 21) 1847 , authorized the necessary expenditure for converting it into a road 
practicable for carts throughout its whole length. — Railways: 10 . The encourage- 
ment to be given to the introduction of railway communication into India, and 
the advantage which would attend the construction of railroads in facilitating the 
transport of the staple productions of the country from the interior to the coast, 
are questions which have long engaged our most serious consideration, but the 
present is not a suitable occasion for entering on their discussion.'* 

137. Do you know whether, in the Broach collectorate, the revenue officers 
were able to obtain pretty nearly the whole sum assessed, or were there consi- 
derable arrears ? — There have been considerable arrears latterly ; I think 
in the statement appended to Mr. Davies’s report he states the amount of the 
arrears. 

138. Do you know that he states that in six years not less than 629,000 rupees 
were remitted ? — Very possibly. 

1 3<). And that balances were written olF that were irrecoverable to the extent 
of more than 819,000 rupees? — I have no doubt that you quote the iigures 
correctly. 

140. And further, that there remained to be got in, if possible, more than 
192,000 rupees ? — There are always, and, until the settlement has been placed on 
such a footing as they hope to place it, similar deficiencies ; to men who cannot 
pay, it is remitted. 

141. Do you mean to say throughout the whole of those portions of India 
where the settlement is not permanent and perpetual, that there are constantly 
arrears ? — Not in all ; in those in which the assessment is revised, those par- 
ticularly referred to here in the Deccan and the Southern Mahmtta country, 
which have been regularly revised and the rent settled for 20 years, remissions 
form no part of the regular system. 

142. Is there any remission in those districts in the Southern Mahratta 
country ? — They are not entitled to any except in the event of a general failure 
of the crops. 

143. Some general calamity ? — Yes ; the rent fixed upon the land is presumed 
to be an average one that can always be paid, and they are not entitled to have 
a remission granted. In those other districts it is considered as a right, although 
the extent is discretionary with the collector ; he has not the power of giving 
remissions ; but he recommends to the superior authorities the amount which he 
considers ought to be remitted, according to the principles of the settlement, and 
he receives authority from the Government to remit. 

144* Is the principle like this, that the collector is understood every year to 
get as much as he can, when the people can pay, and when they cannot pay, as 
a matter of course, he remits the amount ? — Not so, because he is obliged to give 
good reasons for it, not simply because he reported that so many thousand rupees 
must be remitted, would they be remitted. 

145. In this country we have prosperous years and unprosperous years ; in the 
unprosperous years people are understood to pay their rent out of the savings of 
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W. Pndeaux, the prosperous years ; is there no such system as that in India ; cannot those 
Esq. cultivators by the profits of one year make up for the losses of another, or are 
their profits in good or average years so little, that there is no surplus left to 
29 lebruary 1848. enable them to maintain their position in the bad years ^ — I apprehend that there 
is a surplus left, but then they spend it immediately ; if you could encourage 
habits of prudence and frugality, then the rent which they do pay, they eould 
pay in average years; but as the collector cannot increase his demand in 
prosperous years, he get's no more than the average revenue, and in the un- 
prosperous years they have nothing to fall back upon, and consequently re- 
missions arc required. 

146. You trace the fact of these arrears having constantly to be remitted, not 
to any over-assessment by the Company, but to the improvidence of the natives, 
which is so great" — Yes; I do not speak of Broach in particular; there, I 
believe, the assessment is too high. 

147. Is that the only district in which arrears arc remitted ? — They are remitted 
in all districts. 

148. .Yrc there any years in any of those districts in which no arrears are 
remitted " — I should hardly say any. 

140. Have jou not stated that the collector, as compared with the power pos- 
sessed in this country, has extraordinary powers for collecting the revenue' — I do 
not think he has any higher power than an officer of the revenue in this country. 

l.'jo. He has the power of imprisonment, and the power of seizure; in fact, he 
can take every thing on the land, and still he is not able to obtain the rent? — 
I fancy the power is never exercised ; in most years the power is never exercised 
at all, and never is unless the collector has reason to believe that the rent is not 
refusi'd from inability to pay it, and that the cultivator has concealed resources; 
as a general rule, these powers arc not exercised. 

1.51. Is it your opinion as to the vast majoiity of those cases of remission, that 
they arise from the inability of the cultivator to pay- — No; in many cases from 
this circumstance, that by the rules of the settlement it is what he is not bound to 
pay ; when once it has come upon what is called the demand, what the collector 
eipects at the beginning of the year to realize, then afterwards would arise the 
remission ; a man states to the vdlagc ofticer that he proposes to cultivate during 
the year certain fields ; he imagines it is going to be a favourable season, and he 
is charged with a certain amount of revenue; he alteis his mind, and does not 
cultivate, or he docs, and no crop is produced from the failure of the season; it 
is then at once struck oft’ of the account as a remission, but although it appears 
as a remi.'sion, it is not a remission of revenue which he is bound to pay, or 
which the collector could enforce under the rules of the settlement ; but having 
once been carried to his debit it is taken out again, because he has not cultivated 
that which he proposed to do. 

152. In point of fact, the revenue fluctuates with every season, and with a 
great variety of particulars which do not aftect the collection of rent in this or 
other European countiies ?— Certainly ; but the great cause of the fluctuation 
is the increase or decrease of cultivation, which rests with the cultivators them- 
selves. 

1.53. Is it your opinion that a system like that, is one under which the culti- 
vators would be likely to make very much progress ? — I should think they would 
no. 

i.';4. What arc the steps taken by the Jilast India Company now to place the 
revenue upon a more equitable and more permanent footing, or arc there any steps 
being taken ? — There are, both in Madras and Bombay ; there arc revisions 
of assessment going on, as I stated before. The Bombay system is to measure all 
the lands m a village ; probably the Committee are aware that the vvhole of 
the lands are divided into villages ; every field belongs to a village ; the lands 
of the village arc measured and recorded, and then classified according to their 
degree of fertility, and other causes wliich may add to their value, for instance, 
the distance or vicinity of a large market ; and when they have been measured 
and classified, a general assessment is fixed of so much per acre throughout 
the whole district for each class of land, and fixed for 20 years; and as 
to any one holding those lands, his rent only fluctuates with the extent of the 
cultivation. If he ceases to cultivate, another person can take them ; the actual rent 
to be paid for the laud remains unchanged tor ^0 years, and during that time he 

may 
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may make any changpe in his cultivation that he pleases ; he may convert the 
unirrigated into irrigated land. 

155. Do not you consider that the report made by Mr. Davies is a strong proof 
of the want of means on the part of the cidtivators throughout that district, and ay 
that their condition is one almost of unvarying poverty ?— It appears so in that 
district, and certainly that is likely to be the case. 

1 56. Is that not the district from which a large proportion of the cotton that 
comes to this country has been derived r — Yes. 

157. Are you able to state to the Committee any thing upon the subject of rail- 
ways, or is that a department that you have any thing to do with in connexion 
with the companies that have been started ? — No. 

1,58. Who has had the management at the East India House of any corres- 
pondence which has taken place with the various railway companies which it is 
proposed to establish for India ? — I do not know. 

159. It is not in your department? — No. 

160. Do you know whether the Indian Government is doing anything in 
Bombay to bring cotton over to this country under their own orders ?— As a 
matter of trade they cannot, of course. 

161. Are they bringing any cotton over at present? — Yes j that is to say from 
Broach and the Southern Mahratta country, where these experimental farms 
have been tried, and attempts made to induce the natives to produce cotton in a 
clean state. 

11)2. Can you say where those experimental farms are, and how many there 
are ?•— I cannot say exactly. 

163. Mr. IP/ 7 ww Patten.'] You slated, in answer to a question from the Chair- 
man, that the practice of advances to the ryots was discouraged ; why has it been 
so discouraged ? — i meant that the practice of the Government officers advancing 
to the ryots had been discouraged, because it was hoped that they might be 
induced to save for themselves. So long as the cultivator knew that he had only to 
go to the Government officer for advances, he would have less interest in attempt- 
ing to save money for himself 

164. It was through the collector that the advances were made, was it not?— 
Yes; advances are made through the collector; but I think the advances that 
the honourable .Member Mr. Thompson asked me about, were the advances that 
the village bankers Avould make at a high rate of interest. 

1 65. What is the power of a ryot as to obtaining advances ? —The practice is 
not discontinued ; it is only discouraged ; the collectors are expected not to do it 
indiscriminately and as a matter of course, but only where they think it is required 
to enable tlie ryot to carry on his cultivation. 

I tit). Was it found that the advances formerly made were a source of loss to 
the Company ? — A very little loss, if any. 

1 67. What were the disadvantages of it ^ — The disadvantage of it was, that the 
cultivator, so long as he could obtain advances from the Government to carry on 
his cultivation, had but a small interest in accumulating capital of his own, and 
the object of the endeavour to discourage it was to give him a greater interest to 
save capital for himself, and raise himself in his circumstances. 

itiS. Has it been found, since the practice of advances has been discouraged, 
that the effect contemplated has been produced ? — I can hardly say that that has 
been carried, so far as to show any thing ; the object was that the collector should 
do it as little as possible. 

169. What is the character of the ryots; when these advances have been 
made, have they been generally punctually repaid ? —Generally speaking they 
are ; returns are always made of the amounts advanced and recovered, and 
generally speaking the whole is recovered. 

170. What sort of person is the village banker you describe ? — A mere money- 
lender, I imagine ; I have no local knowledge. 

I7i« Are there many of them spread over the country ? — 1 think so. 

172. It has been stated that the ryots formerly produced a great deal more 
cotton than they do now in many of those districts, and that they understood 
formerly the cultivation of cotton better than they do now ? — I have no reason to 
believe that ; I believe they do understand it now very well ; the report made by 
the American planters was, that on the western side of India they could suggest 
nothing to improve it, and that the ryots understood it perfectly well. 

173. Mr. Bolling,] Would the collector advance upon a quantity of cotton 
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F, ir. PiuleauXf that was ill-cleaned, the same allovvance that he would upon well-cleaned cotton ? 

Eaq. — Jle does not advance upon it. 

~ “ 174. Would he allow a remission of duty? — He does not remit any thing 

39 Febiuary 1848. upon cotton already produced ; the collector does not receive the cotton. 

175. Mr. Wiison Patten.} What is the general character of the ryots ; arc they 
persons who employ others under them ? — My impression is, generally speaking, 
that they are not so. 

176. Are they people of small tenures? — Yes. 

177. And do they work their land by themselves? — Yes, with their families, 
and occasionally a little hired labour. 

1 78. Do you know any instances of ryots who take a large quantity of land, and 
employ capital upon it ? — I should doubt whether much capital is employed, 
some of the holdings arc pretty considerable, certainly ; the majority of them are 
very small ; I cannot speak positively, but some are very large. 

1 79. Mr. Charles Villiers.} Have you ever been in India ? — Never. 

180. You do not speak from any practical acquaintance with the cultivators 
of cotton? — Not at all, merely from what comes before me in the records of the 
East India Company. 

181. Did you say that there has been any decline in the cotton trade of late 
years with India? — I have not been asked the (luestion ; as to the production of 
cotton I cannot speak. 

1 82. Did you not say that it was a mistake to suppose that the natives ever 
produced more cotton, or ever produced it of a better quality ? — I was asked 
whether they did not formerly understand the cultivation better, and I said 1 did 
not believe that that was the case ; the American cotton-planters say that they do 
understand it perfectly, and that their methods are perfectly suited to the climate. 

1 83. Is it the fact, that less cotton is produced in India now than there used 
to be ' — For the last year or two I believe there has been a decrease in the 
exports ; as to the production of cotton, I cannot speak. 

184. When «as the export of cotton the greatest from India ; you admit that 
there has been a decline, and that formerly there was more exported ' — I was 
only speaking as regards the last two or three years ; I should doubt whether in 
any previous time, say 20 years ago, so much was exported then as now. 

185. Was there ever a time when cotton was exported in any abundance from 
India to other countries ? — It has always been exported in considerable quantities ; 
I believe in the last five years it has been exported as largely as at any prcviou.s 
period. 

186. Is there any reason that you can assign why the export of raw cotton 
from India should have declined at a period before the last two or three years, 
when you say the increase was great ^ — I am not familiar with the prices of 
cotton wool in this country ; I believe that the fall in the general price would be 
quite enough to explain that. 

187. In consequence of our importing so much from America? — I presume 
j so ; India cotton sold 30 years ago for 25 . or 2*'. 6</. a pound, and now it would 

produce about 4 cd, 

1 88. What has directed the alteniion of the East India Company to the cul- 
tivation of cotton lately ? — In the first instance I believe the great importance of 
increasing the supply of cotton to this country, but the intere.st of the Company 
in a large supply of cotton for export is very great ; in the first place, three- 
fifths of the revenue depends entirely upon the land. In Bengal and the 
North-western Provinces, where the land revenue is fixed either in perpetuity 
or for 30 years, the more the land comes into cultivation the greater is then- 
security for receiving the revenue ; in Madras and Bombay, where every increase 
in cultivation adds to their revenue, it is still more their interest, and it is par- 
ticularly their interest as to cotton. The Committee are aware that they have to 
remit large sums from India to this country every year, amounting to from three 
millions and a half to four millions, which must be brought from India to this 
country, and can only come through the channels of commerce ; and the more 
they can increase the cultivation of articles fit for exportation to this and foreign 
countries, the more easy it is to make a large remittance. 

1 89. The great object is to collect the revenue ; they have no particular object 
in cotton being cultivated more than any thing else ? — They have no object as far 
as the land revenue is concerned j they have no object in increasing the cultivation 
of cotton more than that of grain ; they would not gain a rupee more of revenue 

if 
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if the cultivation of cotton superseded that of grain; but if the cultivation of 
cotton brings more land under the plough, then they get a direct increase of 
revenue ; but inasmuch as there is no great demand in this countr}' for Indian 
grain, and there is for cotton, the more cotton India can produce to send to this 
country the more easily they will bring over the four millions which they require. 

190. If the cultivators could pay more by cultivating any thing but cotton, it 
would be more desirable to encourage the cultivation of that product? — No; 
they would not pay more. 

191. I think you said, that the cultivation of grain paid better than that of 
cotton ; and wherever that is the case, is it not more the interest of the Company 
to encourage the cultivation of that article, than the cultivation of an article that 
pays less revenue ? — ^I'hat was in Surat ; the collector stated there, that the assess- 
ment on the land, in his opinion, did not give the ryot a good profit when he 
cultivated cotton, but when he cultivated grain he did get a sufficient profit. The 
East India Company have no interest in what is cultivated, one or the other. 

192. Their interest being simply the revenue r — If the land is kept in culti- 
vation ; what was stated in reply to that was, that if grain was a more pro- 
fitable cultivation than cotton, the reduction of the assessment would not induce 
the ryot to cultivate cotton instead of grain ; if he pays for a piece of land now' 
eight annas, and if he cultivates with grain he realizes a profit of ten annas, which 
enables him to pay his revenue of eight annas, and get two annas more; and if the 
same land would only produce eight annas in cotton, which would simply 
enable him to pay his revenue, and get no profit ; if you reduce the revenue to 
six annas, he would then get a profit of two annas by cultivating cotton, and a 
profit of four annas by the cultivation of grain. 

193. Is it from the notion that the East India Company would obtain more 
revenue that they have been induced to give their attention lately to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton ? — No, certainly not ; they have always paid considerable attention 
to it, but certainly what has led them to take this particular interest lately, has 
been a desire to induce the cultivators there to cultivate it, and clean it. so as to 
bring it into this market fit for the manufacturers. 

1 94. Has that been in consequence of representations made from the manu- 
facturing districts in this country? — Yes. 

195. When the East India Company began to direct their attention to the 
cultivation of cotton, did they not find that the culture was very imperfect, and 
that the natives did not exactly know how to prepare the cotton for this market ? 
— That is not the state of the case, I believe, generally ; the American planters 
state, that on the western side of India the cultivation is as good as they believe 
it can be ; in J 3 cngal and the Upper Provinces they think that improvements 
might be made ; the great difficulty is not in the cultivation, but in inducing the 
cultivators to bring it in a clean state, and that, 1 believe, will not be accomplished 
till you have agents in the districts who will buy the cotton from the cultivators 
themselves, making it a condition that it shall be brought to them in a clean 
state. There is no difficulty in their picking the cotton cleanly, but the East 
India merchants get as much profit out of the dirty cotton as out of the clean ; 
nine-tenths of the cotton is either consumed in the country or goes to China ; if dirty, 
it sells rather cheaper ; it is used for wadding, and cleanness is of no consequence. 

19C. What is the prospect of the cotton being better cleaned than at present ? 
— I believe that there would not be the slightest difficulty in that, if those most 
interested would take measures for getting the cotton direct from the cultivators. 
One of the American planters, a most intelligent gentleman, Mr. Mercer, said that 
he found no difficulty in inducing the ryots to clean the eotton perfectly, hy his ofloi - 
ing two annas { 3 d.) a maund more than for it than when in a dirty state; and that the 
cotton when brought to him, and passed through the gin, produced two or three 
pounds more of clean cotton when freed from the seed ; and consequently he 
was more than compensated for the extra price. 

197. Was Mr. Mercer a commercial man; who do you call the person directly 
interested ? — I mean a person directly interested in this country. 

198* You say, that if they would take the proper steps, you believe there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining the cotton in the best state? — Yes ; I believe that any 
one understanding his business, located in one of those cotton districts, and 
empowered to offer to the cultivators a higher price for clean cotton, would 
have no more difficulty in procuring it than Mr. Mercer himself had ; he did it as 
an experiment. 
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/•’. W. Pndeaux, njg. Do you mean the cotton importer in this country, as the person directly 
interested in having the cotton? — No, the manufacturer of the cotton. ' 

a<) February 1848. would pay a higher price, you think that he could get the article 

’ that he required from India? — I mean if he would, by himself or his agent, bar- 
gain on the spot for the cotton with the seed in it, picked free from fragments 
of the calyx and leaves ; he must pay something more to the cultivator, 
but the article purchased would be of more value. In this particular case, 3 d. 
more was offered for a maund of clean cotton; and when that cotton was 
passed through the gin, the produce of it was two or three pounds of cotton wool, 
more than was produced out of the dirty cotton ; consequently, although the 
purchaser gave 3d. more for 80 pounds, he had more than the value of the 3 d- 
for it. 

201. In those cases where it would not answer to the cultivator with the pre- 
sent system of collecting the revenue to cultivate cotton, the East India Company 
would take no steps to remit the revenue, or to alter the assessment, to enable him 
to cultivate the cotton ? — I am not aware of any steps which they could take. So 
long as there was a special assessment on land cultivated with cotton, as there 
was at one time, then the ryot might be unable to cultivate cotton which paid a 
higher assessment, when he could afford to cultivate grain that paid a lower assess- 
ment. At present the same spot of land would always pay the same amount of 
assessment, and it is open to the ryot to consult his own interests. 

202. Do the Company attach much importance to the cultivation of cotton, 
with a view to the remittance?—! am not aware that they do to cotton in parti- 
cular ; but to all exportable produce. 

203. One article is just as good as another for that purpose ? — Yes. 

204. I understood you to say that those statements, conveyed in the memorial 
from the Chamber of Commerce, were not correct in great part with respect to 
the obstacles to the cultivation of the cotton ? — I believe them to be altogether 
incorrect in some of the cases ; it was dated in January 1848 , and yet one of their 
complaints is as to the transit duties, which in Bengal, 12 years ago, were 
abolished; in Madras, 10 years ago; and in Bombay, four years ago. No such 
duties exist, and yet that is one of their grounds of complaint. 

205. Then the modes of facilitating the cultivation of cotton in India pointed 
out by the Chamber of Commerce could not be adopted ; the difficulties do not 
exist, and therefore the remedies could not be applied? — Just so; the difficulties 
do not exist ; they have obtained incorrect information. 

206. Chairman.'] You do not allude to the whole of their recommenda- 
tions? — Not to every one; as to those parts consisting of general complaints, 
you can only give general answers. In every specific complaint they are in- 
correct. 

207. Mr. Charles Villiers.] You say that there are no difficulties now existing 
in the way of the cultivation of cotton tliat the Company and Government of India 
could remove ? — I am not aware of one. 

208. Therefore there is no prospect of our getting cotton cheaper than 
hitherto ? — I think there is great prospect of our getting cotton cheaper and 
better; but I think that will not arise from any means that the Government 
has at its disposal as a Government ; if you can persuade the ryot to take a 
little more care in cleaning it, he will get a larger price for it ; but the difficulty 
is in doing that. At present the purchasers of cotton for export, I apprehend 
to be the principal Bombay merchants ; a merchant will give perhaps a half- 
penny or a penny a pound less for dirty, than for clean cotton, and it is a 
matter of indifference to him, as he will get the same mercantile profit for the 
<lirty as for the clean; and what the manufacturers in this country require 
IS to have the cotton in a clean state, and fit for their purposes. 

209. You do not attach any importance to the fiscal system of the East India 
Company, as regards the cultivation of cotton?— I believe the present fiscal system 
luis nothing whatever to do with it; the imposition of export duty might have 
something to do with it, but that has been removed. I believe what is complained 
of by the Chamber of Commerce, as to the want of means of communication, is well 
founded ; but the difficulty is how to remove it. 

210. I take for granted that the fiscal system is a permanent system in India, 
and not likely to be altered ; I allude to the assessment upon land ? — It is not 
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likely to be altered in its principles ; the rates that are paid may be altered at 
any time. 

211. If it \vas altered, you M ould not attach much importance to it with regard 
to the cultivation of cotton ^ — 1 do not see the possibility of the present fiscal 
system interfering with the cultivation of cotton ; so long as the land is taxed only 
according to its fertility, the cultivator has full power to cultivate what he 
pleases. 

212. Looking at the price of cotton, you do not think that the tax upon land 
really does impede the culture of it ? — I cannot say that with regard to the dis- 
trict of Broach ; there, I apprehend, although the assessment is fixed upon the 
land, and not upon the cotton, yet still they cannot get a sufficient profit out of the 
cotton, and the cotton lands will be probably turned into grain lands. The price of 
cotton has fallen in India 50 per cent., so that what they could pay years ago, they 
no longer can pay. 

213. I understand you that Broach is best adapted for the cultivation of cotton, 
and nearest to the coast? — It is close to the coast ; I think it is probable that the 
southern part of the Presidency of Bombay will turn out to be a better cotton 
district. 

214. There is no other tax or charge upon the cultivator of the land, or upon 
the soil itself, in India, that would at all increase the cost of the production.? — 
None whatever on the land. 

215. There is nothing that you could point out to this Committee as a means 
of facilitating any extended cultivation of cotton, with the view to our importing 
large quantities of good cotton? — ^The introduction of capital, and the settlement 
of planters from this country would do that. 

216. I think you do attach importance to facility of communication? — Yes, 
undoubtedly ; but all the roads in India are made out of the Government revenue ; 
there is nothing like the parochial system in this country. 

217. The East India Company have not many railroads? — There are none; 
those, of course, arc to be undertaken by private companies. 

218. Would the companies have any difficulty to procure land? — ^No ; the 
East India Company have undertaken to supply the land. 

2 1 9. Viscount Jocelyn.'] Do you know what portion of the cotton exported 
from India is produced in the native states ? — I do not know. 

220. Do you know what the mode of assessment in those native states is, 
where the cotton is grown ? — I do not know ; I believe the mode of assessment 
generally, is to fix a higher revenue upon the land than it can pay, and collect 
every rupee they can possibly extract out of the cultivator. 

221. At the same time, a large quantity of cotton does come from some of the 
native states ? — Certainly, across the frontier ; the north-western frontier ; there 
a revenue of eight annas a maund is levied on cotton. Taking the average 
revenue of the last three years, it would show that upwards of 78 millions of 
pounds came into the Bengal Presideney from the native states to the north- 
west. 

222. If that cotton comes in and is re-exported, there is a drawback upon it, 
is there not ?— Yes. 

223. Does any quantity of cotton come down from the north-west frontier 
which is exported ? — Some of it ; I do not know the amount of the drawback 
paid. 

224. The largest portion of that cotton is made use of in the country, is it not? 
— There is an enormous consumption of cotton in the country itself. 

225. Do you know anything as to the mode in which the cotton was cultivated 
in that part of the country from which the Dacca muslins were made ? — The 
Government of India have recently located planters there to attempt to cultivate 
cotton, but it has been an entire failure in that particular district. 

226. To what is that attributed ? — Principally to the ravages of insects ; I 
mean the cultivation of a superior kind of cotton. 

227. The cotton that corae.s to this country, and which is the most approved as 
Indian cotton, is the cotton of the country itself? — I believe the most approved 
cotton that has ever come here has been the produce of New Orleans, and 
Bourbon seed, but it has hitherto come in no very large quantities. 

228. Have not some of the American planters sent out by the East India 
Company stated, that the cotton which is the natural growth of India, is fully 
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equal to any of the American cotton ?--I am not aware that they have ; but that 
is not the report that we receive from those who use the cotton. 

229. As to the remittances from India ; the remittances which are required for 
this country chiefly now come home in indigo, cotton and sugar? — The East 
India Company's remittances are made in two ways, partly by granting bills in 
this country for money paid into the home treasury, and partly by advances 
made in India upon the security of goods on hypothecation. I imagine that a 
considerable part of the remittance comes home througli China; bills purchased 
here for money paid into the Company’s treasury, are sent to Canton to pay for 
tea, and thence to India, to pay for opium. 

230. Would not an increase in the production of cotton materially assist the 
East India Company in their remittances? — Yes. 

231. Therefore the Company have an inducement to encourage the growth of 
cotton r — Yes, they have a strong and direct inducement to do so ; if it brings more 
land into cultivation, it is an immediate increase in their land revenue. 


232. Can you say in what part of India the cultivation seems most successful 
as regards the assessment? — I can hardly give an opinion ; there is much difference 
of opinion. 

233. You do not know under which settlement the ryots seem to be in the best 
situation^ — I have not the means of knowing that; if the ryot is under a zemindar, 
the zemindar may exact from him what he pleases. 

234. Mr, Mowatti] Can you state, of your own knowledge, the general price of 
the cotton from Broach when about to bo shipped ? — No, 1 cannot. 

235. I asked you that question with the view of ascertaining whether you 
could explain to the Committee the component parts that constitute the aggre- 
gate cost ; for instance what portion of it results from the tax on land, what 
portion from the cost of transit, and, in fact, how the cost is made up ? — I have 
not the means of giving that. 

236. You do not know what proportion the land-tax boars to the net value of 
the cotton when about to be shipped ? — The statements that are appended to the 
report of the Bombay Cotton Committee profess to give it ; but I have not 
the least reliance on those statements ; they arc so utterly at variance, that not 
the slightest faith can be placed on one of them as to the produce of an acre 
of cotton. 

237. Mr. Charles Filhers ] Is it the report that has been circulated that you 
state is incorrect ? — Yes ; I speak of the statements given by the revenue officers ; 
they arc so much at variance. They are given in different measures and different 
quantities ; but if they are brought to a common standard they vary most 
materially. 

238. Mr. John B. Smithi] You stated that the East India Company were in 
the habit of making advances to the ryots ; at what rate of interest are those 
advances made ? — 1 do not think that any interest is charged now ; I do not 
speak positively, but a low rate, if any. 

239. In the event of a ryot being unable to obtain an advance from the Com- 
pany, how does he obtain it ? — If he cannot cultivate his land without it, he must 
go to the village banker. 

240. At what rate does he borrow money of the village banker ? — I cannot 
speak Dositively, but at an enormous rate ; I believe from 40 to 70 per cent. 

241. A ryot has manifestly a greater advantage in borrowing money from the 
East India Company at nothing, than giving to the village bankers some 70 or 80 * 
per cent. ? — Undoubtedly, if he can get it.’ 

242. You are aware, probably, that the imports of cotton from the East Indies to 
this country have varied very much at different periods ? — They have invariably, 
except in one instance, been governed by the price of cotton in this country. 

243. Do you know that during the last few years the import of cotton to Great 
Britain has not been more than a fourth or a fifth of the quantity which it has 
been at some former periods? — I know that it has been very much smaller. 

244. How do you account for that great variation? — I believe it has arisen 
from the low price in this country. 

245. You think that the quantity we receive is governed by the price we can 
afford to give for it?— Yes, certainly ; there is one solitary in.stance in which 
the quantity of cotton imported into this country has not followed exactly the price, 
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and that was the year of the China w ar ; having lost their outlet for the cotton 
into China, it was sent here probably at a loss. 

246. As regards the cost of producing the cotton, are you aware what is the 
cost of cleaning cotton according to the old methods ? — I am not. 

247. Have there not been very great reductions in the land>tax in the North- 
west Provinces during the last few years ?— The whole of the lands in the North- 
western Provinces have been rc-assessed ; they have all been fixed for 30 years. 

248. Generally has there not been a reduction made in the land-tax? — I have 
no doubt of it ; but I do not think that will lead to a reduction of the revenue. 

249. You are aware that there are municipal taxes which the cultivators of the 
soil and the inhabitants of a village pay, exclusive of the assessment for the land ? 
— Yes, for the maintenance of the village institutions. 

2.50. You can probably state, whether the East India Company have made 
very great outlays within the last few years on canals, for the purpose of impiov- 
ing the navigation of the Ganges ?— They have ; they have sanctioned the outlay 
of a million sterling for the Ganges canal ; besides that, large outlays have been 
made connected with the Jumna river, which works arc in full operation. I should 
state that those works are for the purpose of irrigation. 

251. With respect to the railway projected by a company from Bombay over 
the Ghauts into the interior, do you think that the fact of such a railway being 
executed, and afibrding great facilities for bringing the cotton cultivation from the 
interior to a seaport, would not greatly encourage the cultivation of cotton in the 
interior, and induce many to go and purchase the cotton from the cultivator of 
the soil, and induce them to clean it, and bring it into a more perfect state of 
cultivation r — 1 have not the slightest doubt that it would be the greatest means 
of encouraging the cultivation, and increasing it. 

252. You stated with respect to the territories of tributaries and other persons, 
that the transit duties and customs barriers had been removed? — With reference 
to one I did. 

253. Does that apply to the dominions of the Nizam, and the other states of 
the Deccan? — No, it does not. 

254. Has it come within your knowledge that if Cochin were made a free port 
or entrepdt under a warehousing system, in order that all kinds of merchandize 
might be brought there for re-distribution according to the demand in the markets 
of India, and the other countries bordering on the Indian seas, whether that could 
be effected without any injury at all to the Indian revenue ? — I see no reason to 
doubt that it might be effected, but I see no reason for choosing Cochin. 

255. Not from the excellence of its harbour? — That is good, I believe; but 
it is situated at the extremity of the Peninsula. 

256. Mr. Bolling.'] With regard to the cotton grown in native states, can you 
furnish the Committee with tlie system pursued as respects the collection of 
revenue and the protection of the cidtivator ? — No, I can give no definite infor- 
mation upon that point ; within the native states, I believe transit duties still 
exist to a considerable extent. 

257. Sir James Hogg.] Are advances peculiar to the cultivators of cotton in 
India? — Certainly not; 1 believe nothing is cultivated in India without advances, 
sugar, indigo and every thing which is cultivated to be exported to this country, 
every thing but the common grain of the country. 

258. Is not the system of advances the general system of India, and which 
pervades every produce of the soil? — Yes, and every manufacture, I believe, too. 

259. Mr. Charles Villiers.] By whom are the advances made? — I mean that 
nothing is cultivated or produced without advances being made. The indigo- 
planter, for instance, advances for the cultivation before he can make his indigo; 
every thing is paid for before it is produced. 

260. You do not mean that he borrows from the village banker or money- 
lender, but the person who employs the cultivator advances him the capital ? 
— -Yes. 

2()i. ^\T Edward Colebrooke.] Do you mean that the cultivators in no case 
cultivate upon their own capital ? — I do not mean in no case ; I speak of it as a 
general system. 

262. By far the greater part cultivate upon advances? — Yes, either upon bor- 
rowed capital or advances either from the Government or from the individual 
who employs them ; the sugar planter, for instance, would have to advance money 
before the cultivator would put his canes in the ground. 
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F. IF. Prideanx, 263. Do you mean including the ordinary produce as well as the more lucrative ? 
tsq. — Generally speaking. 

P~ 264. Chairman.l That is an argument, I presume, to show the general poverty 

*9 'ejiuary 1848. cultivating class, and that there is not a class possessing capital amongst 

them ? — I imagine not ; I do not attribute this to the nature of the assessment, 
for the same thing prevails in districts such as Bengal, where no assessment is 
levied on the ryot by the Government, but the zemindar pays his revenue in one 
gross sum for the whole land he employs. 

265. Sir James Hogg.l To take the greatest produce that has of late been 
exported from India, indigo, are you acquainted with the system of the produc- 
tion of indigo ; in the first place who advances to the ryots ? — The indigo-planter, 
I imagine. 

266. And who advances to the indigo planters ?— Perhaps a mercantile house 
at the chief town of the Presidency. 

267. Is that the system? — Yes, the general system. 

268. Be it good or bad, I believe that the production of indigo has 
increased from a few pounds to its present enormous amount, under that system ? 
— -Yes, and in spite of that system. 

269. Mr. Charles VilliersJ] At what rate do they pay for those advances ? — Ido 
not know ; an indigo-planter advances the money to the cultivator, and the 
cultivator returns it to him in produce ; I do not mean that they take an 
enormous rate of interest ; I imagine that they do not take any ; they merely 
advance so much, on the understanding that for every rupee advanced, they shall 
have such and such a quantity of the plant. 

270. Would that apply to sugar ^ — Yes, when it once became a matter of culti- 
vation under that system ; I do not know that any has been made from the cane in 
India by Europeans. 

271. Advances are made there at a high rate of interest for the cultivation of 
sugar ? — I do not think so ; those who have produced sugar for this market, have 
done it by buying the boiled juice of the sugar-cane, and manufacturing it into 
sugar ; but there have been few, if any, sugar plantations in connexion with 
sugar manufacture for this market. 

272. The natives make the sugar, having probably received advances before? — 
Probably they may ; they may have made sugar on advances from persons 
to whom they were to deliver it. 

273. What is the rate they pay, between 40 and 60 per cent.? — I believe the 
rate paid to the money-lenders is one anna per month in the rupee j Europeans 
have not made advances, as they probably will do, to the ryots, to cultivate 
the cane and deliver the cane to them, but they have gone into the market and 
purchased the goor. 

274. Sir James //bgg.] With regard to indigo, the advances are chiefly made 
by Europeans ? — Yes. 

275. And the rate is limited ? — I think that a planter advances a certain 
number of rupees, to enable a ryot to cultivate indigo. 

276. Is there not a limit in India to the rate of interest from Europeans ? — 
Yes ; but in this case a man advances, say, 10 rupees to the cultivator, and when 
the indigo plant is fit for manufacture, he must deliver then so many bundles of plant. 

277. Mr. George 2 'hompson.\ What rate of interest does the East India Com- 
pany take on advances made for the cultivation of opium, for instance ? — I cannot 
speak positively to that. 

278. Opium, I believe, is grown in the Company’s territory, under the system 
of advances ? — It is ; but I do not think that the East India Company take 
any interest. The opium is all delivered to the Company’s officers at a 
certain consistency, for which a fixed price is given ; it is an advance in money 
to be repaid in produce. 

279. Mr. John B. Smith.'] In cases where the East India Company have made 
advances to the ryots, to enable them to cultivate the ground, do the Company 
show any preference to any particular kind of produce ? — I am not aware that 
they do. 

280. Do they feel that it is more desirable to make advances to cultivate grain 
than cotton? — I am not aware that they do; and it would be contrary to 
the avowed principles of their revenue management, that there should be any 
interference with the cultivator ; but that he should be left to his own option. 

281. Chairman.] Can you state, distinctly, that that course is pursued? — 

I can 
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I can state most distinctly that that is the enjoined principle, and I have no reason 
to believe that it is departed from. 

282. Mr. WiUon Patten.'] Will you describe the nature of the payments when 
an advance is made to a ryot ? — You are aware that opium is a monopoly in the 
Company; as to cotton, they have no dealings in cotton at all, except fur these 
experimental purposes. When an advance is made to the cultivator, he 
goes to the collector or his officer, and states that he wants a certain amount of 
money to carry on his cultivation, and if it is considered right that he should 
have it, as it is a discretionary matter, it is advanced to him ; of course it is a 
simple debt then from him to the Government. 

283. For which he pays no interest at all ?— At one time it was 12 per cent. ; 
but my impression is, that he pays none now. 

284. How is the East India Company indemnified for the advance ? — In no 
other way than that it enables this man to cultivate land which otherwise would 
be out of cultivation ; if he cannot cultivate it, he ceases to pay the land revenue, 
and the advance is made for the security of the land revenue. 

28,5. Mr. George Thompson.] Do you know any district in India where the cul- 
tivation of cotton has been almost extinguished by the operation of the revenue 
system ? — No. 

286. Are you aware that the assessment of Zillah Humeerpore was in the 
year 1816 increased from 36 to 46 per cent, upon the former assess- 
ment, which led to the abandonment of 482 villages out of 621 1 — I am not 
aware of it. 

287. You are not acquainted with the circumstances of that district? — No, it 
is very recently that I have had any particular knowledge of that part of the 
country. 

285. Mr. Charles Villiers.] The system of assessing land is not uniform through- 
out India? — No. 

289. Mr. George Thompson.] Are you aware that some years ago Mr. William- 
son gave to the people of his districts the power of holding lands rent-free for a 
certain number of years, that they might cultivate cotton and Mauritius sugar- 
cane? — Yes; I am aware that a notification was issued by the Government of 
Bombay, stating that no assessment would be levied for five years on lands under 
the cultivation of cotton and Mauritius sugar-cane. • 

290. Are you aware to what extent lands were taken up on those conditions ? 
— -To no great extent, I believe. 

291. You are not aware that the natives generally availed themselves largely 
of the benefits of that arrangement? — My belief is, that they did not to any 
great extent ; I cannot speak positively upon that point. 

292. What led to the cancelling of those leases?. — The leases were never 
cancelled ; the proclamation was withdrawn. The Government of India disap- 
proved of it, and when it came under the review of the Court of Directors, 
they disapproved of it also ; they considered it just as contrary to the principles 
upon which they wished their land assessment to be regulated to give a bounty 
upon the production of cotton, as to put a higher assessment upon it. To allow 
those lands to be cultivated without any assessment, would be like placing a 
higher assessment on all other articles of produce, and they directed that the 
notification should be withdrawn ; but in all cases where leases had been taken 
on the faith of it, that they should be respected. 

293. Were the leases not cancelled ? — No. 

294. Was there a mere suspension of further grants of land? — ^Yes; and as to 
those who had taken leases on the faith of that proclamation, they would have 
them respected for the period of five years. 

295. Are you quite clear upon that point ?— -I am speaking from recollection. 

296. Have the leases which were entered into on the faith of Mr. Williamson’s 
notification, and which was sanctioned by the Bombay Government, been re- 
spected? — Perfectly so; I can put in a paragraph from a de.spatch to put 
that beyond a doubt. 

297. The terms of the Government Order are, that the notification be imme- 
diately recalled r — The notification was, that all parties who cultivated cotton and 
the Mauritius sugar-cane, should hold their land for five years free from assess- 
ment. The Order was, that the notification should be recalled, but all those who 
had entered into arrangements to cultivate for the five years, would have them 
respected. They would not cancel the acts of the Local Government.* 

0*4 1* c 4 298. Chairman.] 


F. W. Pridemxy 
Esq. 

29 February 1848. 
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F It'. Frtficaur, 298. Chait'man.] Are you acquainted with the condition of those parties who 
Eiq- took land under that notification ; was there great avidity to take it, or did they 

succeed in the introduction of sugar-cane into those districts ? — My impression is, 

29 I'-cbiuaiy 1848. tj^at very little was done upon it ; that it had very little effect. 

299. Sir James Hogg.^ Are you aware, from your knowledge of the assess- 
ment in India, that anything exists in the district of Bundelcund that would tend 
to prevent the cultivation of cotton there more than any other product? — lam 
satisfied that it does not exist now ; but I cannot speak to facts many years ago. 

John Forbes Royle, Esq., m. d. ; Examined. 

J. F. Roi/le, Esq. 300. Chairman.^ WILL you state what situation you hold under the East 
India Company ? — Correspondence referring to experimental cultures going on in 
‘ India is referred to me to report upon. 

301. What situation have you held?— I was in the medical service, and 
Superintendent of the Botanical Garden at Saharunpore, in the north-west of India. 

302. How long? — I was nine years in charge. 

303. Were you in other parts of India besides Saharunpore — I went from 
Calcutta lip to Cawppore; 1 was in Bundelcund and in Oude, also in the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

304. Were you in the Madras Presidency ?— No. 

305. At present, what is the precise department to which your attention is 
directed ? — To this experimental culture going on m India. 

306. May you be considered the chief of the Botanical Department ’—Yes ; 
any correspondence to «uch subjects is referred to me. 

307. Is botany a science to which you have devoted great attention? — Yes. 

308. And you have been twelve years in India? — Yes. 

309. How many years did you reside at Saharunpore ? — Nine years. 

310. What were you engaged in there jirincipally ? — I was engaged in 
medical duties, and in forming and improving a botanical garden, studying the 
botany of the Himalayas, and attending to different experimental cultures. 

311. Have you made experiments as to cotton ? — Yes. 

312. Are you the author of a work upon India ; an Essay upon the Productive 
Resources of India ? — Yes. 

3 1 3. In that work you have treated the subject of cotton at considerable length ’ 
— It is an abstract view of what had been done, and a kind of indication of what 
should be done. It was intended as a guide to the American planters ; to tell them 
what had been done, rather than to direct them what to do. 

314. Have you made the soil of India your study, with special reference to 
the cultivation of the cotton plant ? — Yes, in some degree ; but the American 
planters have always stated that they consider that climate has moi f* intluencc than 
the soil ; we have tolerable information respecting the difl'erent soils. 

3 1 5. Had you become familiar during your residence in India with the modes 
of cultivation adopted by the natives in various districts? — Not so well in the 
various districts ; Iw'as well acquainted with the cultivation in the North-western 
Provinces. 

316. Is there much cotton grown in those provinces ? — Not a great deal ; but it 
is sprinkled all over the country ; you see it wherever you go. 

317. Can you give the Committee any opinion more or less decided, that there 
is reason to believe that a large supply of cotton for the use of the manufacturers 
of this countiy could be had from the British possessions in India? — Decidedly. 

318. And that at some future time we may hope to be relieved from that unsafe 
dependence upon the productiveness of one country, the United States? — It is a 
difficult question to answer ; the consumption here is constantly increasing, and 
therefore, to say that you could at a future time have enough from India is diffi- 
cult; a quantity of good cotton from India, such as manufacturers would approve 
of, could be obtained in much larger quantities than is now procured. 

319. As to the present description of cotton that we now have, and which is 
inferior to the American, could that be increased to a very large extent } — No 
doubt ; but I would distinguish between the American cotton and the Indian cot- 
ton ; Manchester gentlemen make a very great distinction between the two ; 
American cotton is now being cultivated to a considerable extent. 

320. You think not only that that could be extended, but that the present 
Indian cotton could be greatly increased also ? — Yes, I think so. 


32 1. Has 
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321. Has it appeared to you that there are any reasons why it does not more 
rapidly increase? — ^The irregularity of the prices, and the irregularity of the 
demand for Indian cotton, are the chief causes ; I have endeavoured to put down 
the whole of the statistical information that I could obtain, both as to the Indian 
and American cotton ; that is the prices and the imports, both of Indian and of 
American cotton, from 1806 to 1846 . — [A Diagram voas handed in.'\ 

32a. Atwhatconclusion do you arrive from that comparison? — That as the price 
of American cotton increases, then there is a demand for Indian cotton, and this 
is then imported in increased quantities ; but when the price of American cotton 
hills, then the quantity of Indian cotton imported diminishes. 

323. In what year was the largest imports of Indian cotton ? — There is one 
exception in this, to which I will call the attention of the Committee. In 1841 , 
there appears tb have been the largest quantity, 280,000 bales. 

324. Can you give some special reason for that? — It was at the time of the 
China war ; that is the exception I alluded to. 

325. At what other period of time were the imports the highest before that?— • 
In the year 1818 , when it reached 250,000 bales. 

326. What was the average price of Indian cotton ? — Near Is. 7 d. a pound. 

327. At what period had you the lowest importation? — In the year 1846 , 
94,000 bales. 

328. What was the price in that year? — Under in 1845 ; under 5 d. in 1846. 

329. Have you observed from your inquiries that the price of American cotton 

had fallen in an equal proportion from 1 7 d.? — Not in an equal proportion ; 

I have observed, that when the price of American cotton is very high, then the 
difference is greater between the two than when the price of the American cotton 
is low ; the two prices come nearer each other when the price of both is low. 

330. Is there not, during the whole of this period, a very remarkable approxi- 
mation of price ; there is the blue dotted line which indicates the price of Indian 
cotton, and at an equal distance the line of red, which indicates the price of 
American cotton ? — Very near ; the one being dependent on the other. 

331. How much would the Surat cotton be worse in quality per ton in Liver- 

pool than the American ? — 1 go by the evidence of Manchester men, and I have 
been told by Mr. Turner that in comparing Surats with American cotton, 
which he considered, and the brokers also, equal to 6^ d., which was the price 
then of American Uplands 

332. When did he say that ? — In the last summer. 

333. How much did he think the other would be lower ? — He thought the 
best Surats, if sent in a clean manner, and not mixed with leaf or cut by the 
saw-gin, would be worth about 1 d. a pound lower. 

334. At present is it not found that Surat cotton may be considered 30 per 
cent, lower in Liverpool per pound than the common American ? — Yes. 

335. Is it your opinion that the principal obstruction to the increase of - the 
export from India to England arises from the extraordinary progressive fall of 
price that has taken place in this country ? — It seems to me that alternations in 
the imports take place as the prices vary. 

336. Do you think during the time that your Table includes, from 1806 to 
1846 , that there has been any great change in the amount of produce in India, 
or in the amount of exports to this country ? — There was said to be a falling-off 
in the Broach cultivation, in the year after the exports were very small. 

336*. The fall in the price, then, discouraged cultivation ? — Yes. 

337. Do you think, being acquainted with the cultivation of India, that the 
East India Company is altogether unable to raise the prices, that the mode of 
extending the cultivation and export of cotton to this country must be sought 
for in a reduction of the cost? — I think a much better plan would be the 
improving of its quality ; it would, as then, command a market, instead of its sale 
being d^endent on the crop of American cotton. 

338. You think that improving the quality is the same thing as diminishing 
the cost?— ;-The Manchester people whom I have seen, say that nothing would 
induce them to use dirty Indian cotton, unless the American is very dear. 

339. Is not the question of carriage a very important one ; for instance, the dis- 
tance to a port ? — Yes. 

340. What proportion of that which 'leaves any of those districts, Berar, for 
example, is really cotton ; can you form any opinion as to what is the weight of 

0.4 1 . D the 
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J* P. Eiq. the seed, and leaf and dirt, and so forth, which comes out of it then? — I have 
heard it stated very often that one-fourth is dirt 

»0 Fahmaiy ^ S4 g. onc-fouilh inciudo the whole of the loss until after it has been 

cleaned here, in a mill in England, or only the proportion that would be lost if 
made about as clean as the American cotton is ? — All the loss that the manufac- 
turer considers, takes place before he can use it. 

342. One hundred pounds of cotton that leaves Berar, would make 75 pounds 
of yarn? — Yes, very frequently; I do not say that in all cases Indian cotton is so 
dirty as that. 

343. Does not it add very materially to the cost, the transit to Bombay, the 
cost of packing it and the cost of freight? — Yes, decidedly ; it is one of the great 
difficulties that the Indian commerce labours under, because all those expenses are 
paid upon dirt, which takes off from the selling price of cotton. 

344. From what you have seen of the cultivators of cotton in India, do you 
think that they are a class from whom it may ever be expected that they will clean 
the cotton better, and carry on the trade as cultivators in a more competent 
manner ? — -Not by themselves ; but I think by communication with those who are 
interested in the improvement of cotton ; they are amenable to advice, and follow 
instruction, if you induce them to do so ; a very slight increase of price will 
induce them to pick the cotton clean. I found no difficulty in inducing them to do 
many things at first thought impracticable, and the American planters found no 
difficulty of the kind, and also the engineers who were sent out to assist the 
cotton-planters ; they alw give the same testimony, that they found no difficulty in 
getting the natives to pick the cotton more cleanly. 

345. Where a cultivator has 10 or 20 bales of cotton from his land, who is the 
party to whom he sells it ; into whose hands does it next come ? — The very next 
person is the village banker from whom he borrowed the money ; he has a lien 
upon it, generally. 

346. What does the village banker do with it?— It goes through, in some 
cases, only one or two hands ; sometimes eight or ten hands. 

347. Does any European possess the cotton, as a general thing, before it arrives 
in Bombay r — None, I believe. 

348. As to any one of those parties, say the village banker, if he has advanced 
a given sum of money on the land, would not his interest for the money be 
better if he could obtain the cotton better cleaned, because he could get a better 
price at Bombay for it ? — One would think so ; but they do not take those views 
of their own interest. 

349. Have you made any inquiry into the influence of the revenue system 
upon the production of cotton in India? — Not minutely; I have inquired gene- 
rally wherever the experimental culture was going on. 

350. What is the general condition of the cultivators? — Generally poor. 

351. Are they very poor?— -Not too poor to cultivate cotton successfully, if 
they would take the trouble. 

352. Are there particular years when the cultivators of a considerable district 
are completely prostrated by the failure of the crop? — Certainly, sometimes; 
and I believe that is one of the reasons which they assign for mixing different 
crops with their cotton; if one fails, they rely upon the other; they mix small 
grain and oil-seed crops with the cotton. * 

353. Have you come much in contact with the cultivators ?— Only in the 
North-western Provinces. 

354. Did you ever hear it stated that the profit from the land, after the 
Government exactions were paid, was too small to enable a man to get up in the ' 
world ; and that they were always down on a low level ? — I do not know that I 
have heard that. 

355. Does the appearance of the country and the cultivators give you the idea 
that men do not rise from the condition of almost pauper labourers to that of 
small capitalists, as they do in this country occasionally? — Generally, I have 
understood, but I hardly know the facts, that if a cultivator makes money, he 
becomes a money-lender immediately. 

356. Is there any capital ; I do not mean literally, but anything that is con- 
sidered capital, in the hands of those cultivators ? — 1 should think not, generally. 

357. If you were to go into any villas, and visit the houses of a hundred of 
those cultivators, and you were to go again at the end of 10 years, do you think 

you 
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you would find any of thorn more wealthy than at first ; or become men of more 'f* F* Acgffe, Bm|. 
influence and power and ^money, employing labour at all, or remaining as they **’’’* 
were?~I think you would generally find more silver ornaments upon a man’s „ . 
children ; the only part of his family which you see. 

358. Does that arise from their not being able to derive advantage from the 
investment of their little savings, or from there not being any inducement to 
increase their cultivation and their holdings ? — It is difficult to say whether it 
arises from the habits of the people or from want of inducement to cultivate. 

350. Have you any idea, after all parties are satisfied, the village banker 
and the Government, how much per pound is left to the cultivator of the cotton ? 

«->It is difiicult to say ; I do not know the quantity that is yielded of cotton per 
acre, but it seems to be sufficient to yield a profit and pay all expenses, if it were 
sold in a clean state; if sold in a dirty state, it brings a low price, and there is 
no regular demand fos- it in this country ; so, of course, the people in Bombay 
exporting it, will give only a low price. 

360. Does not every one of those cultivators know that if his cotton is cleaned, 
it will fetch a higher price than if dirty, and if he does, why does not he clean it ? 

—It is as difficult to explain, as why people in Ireland do not do a number of 
things which they ought to do for their own benefit. 

361. Does the money-lender lake it at so much a pound ; and therefore the 
more dirt they can give the money-lender along with the cotton, the better for 
the man who has to pay interest.^ — It goes through various hands; the money- 
lender gets it at a low rate when first sown ; he then sells it to another ; he, perhaps, 
to a second and a third ; and each of these add to their profits by adding to its 
weight so much dirt ; and they meet a fall in price by an increase of weight. 

363. How does it acquire all this dirt ? — By handfuls, very often; they take 
out the cotton, and put in dirt by handfuls. 

363. Is it the fact, that the cotton is often stored underground in holes ? — 

Yes, that is one mode that the natives have of stowing cotton ; some consider 
that it is the best mode, if they are not careless in allowing the dust to fall in ; 

Dr. Gibson considers that storing in pits is the best mode, if they cover them over. 

364. If they have no buildings for the purpose, it appears to be the only one 
that is possible ? — The sheds and houses are much more liable to have dust about 
them than the pits ; grain is preserved for years in that manner. 

36,';. Have they any mode of packing it in the interior, or is it never pressed 
till it comes to Bombay ?— In Broach, where there are several of the small mer- 
chants who buy cotton, they have presses to half press. 

366. Not hydraulic presses? — No, wooden presses. 

367. Does it all undergo a new process of pressing when it comes to Bombay ? 

—I believe the whole of it does. 

368. Does not that add considerably to the expense ; the pressing it in the 
interior partially, and then opening it and re-pressing it in Bombay ? — Yes ; and 
the loose packing facilitates the adulteration of the cotton when in transit. 

369. Have you been in the Bombay Presidency at all ? — No. 

370. What is the nature of the experiments for the improvement of cotton culture 
which have been undertaken by the East India Company ? — Planters were obtained 
from America in the year 1840 ; theyarrived in India in 1840 and 1841. The plan 
adopted was first, that they should have experimental farms, to teach the natives 
and show them by practice the facility of growing good cotton at a profitable rate. 

The farms were established in difierent parts of India; the first wish was to have 
them all separated, but the planters were very anxious at each Presidency to be 
kept together for the first year ; four were grouped together in the Bengal Presi- 
sidency ; they were sent to the neighbourhood of Kalpee and the district of Bun- 
delcund ; four farms were established there, two on one side of the Jumna and 
two on the other ; the advantage of which was that they had the soil and climate 
of the Doab on the one side, and on the other they had access to the black cotton 
soil, which extends thus far from Central India ; but there were failures in all 
these places from the excessive droughts in 1841 and 1842. Tliey were then 
removed, one planter to Gurruckpore and another to Rungpoor; these failed 
from excessive moisture ; they had moisture during the rainy season, followed by 
great heat and dryness, and immediately afterwards great destruction was caused 
by numerous insects ; it was the American cotton that 1 mention here ; and the 
same thing has since taken place in the neighbourhood of Dacca. 

0.41. D2 ' ' ''37i. Mr. 
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/. Esq. 2^1^ yir.Lewis."] How did the insects destroy the cotton? — They settled onf 
the bolls, and deposited their ova there; as the insects grew, the cotton was 
99 Febraary 1848. destroyed, and the bolls all fell off. 1 would wish to illustrate the effect of 
‘ the climate ; 1 have a diagram in which I have endeavoured to show the great 
( Di*gTMn, No. 8, difficulties of an Indian climate; by the black lines I indicate a tropical climate* 
«t the end.) which there is great uniformity in every month, at all times. By the yellow lines, 

I indicate the extremes of temperature in the North-west of India; great variation 
taking place, and a rapid increase in March up to the hot months ; then is' 
observed a decrease taking place in the rains, and at last the alternations of great 
heat and cold in the Autumn months. There is also seen here by the blue line, 
the hygrometer, or rather the range of the wet bulb thermometer, to show the 
moisture of the air ; during the rainy seasons, that is in June, July and August, 
it will be observed that there is very little difference between the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers, showing' considerable moisture; but immediately the rain ceases in 
the middle of September, you find great depression taking place, indicating great 
dryness. This dryness, 1 believe, interfered with the succe.s.s of the cotton experi- 
ments, but the American planters do not mention it ; the inference I draw from 
this is, that if you could supply a little of that moisture, by irrigation at the end 
of the rainy season, you might save some of those crops that would be otherwise 
destroyed by the dryness, combined with the ravages of the insects. 

372. Have you any reason to believe that the cause which was so fatal in those 
two years, is one likely to be fatal on the average of years ? — I am afraid, as far as 
the extreme heat and dryness are concerned ; but it is desirable to see whether, 
by irrigation at the end of the rains, they could not be obviated, to save the crop. 

373. Mr, George Thompson.} You speak of a particular part of India, and 
the cultivators of a particular kind of cotton? — Yes, where there is excessive 
moisture during the rain.s, followed by heat and dryness. 

374. Chairman.} The whole of the district of the Ganges? — Yes, along the 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains, as at Gorruckpoor, Rungpoor and at Dacca, &c. 

375. With respect to the other farms, what was done ? — They were first sent 
to Tinnevellv, the most southern part of the Peninsula, in the Madras Presidency,- 
which has always been famous for growing a great deal of cotton ; it is near the 
termination of the Peninsula ; the American planters were not satisfied ; and next 
year they were removed to Coimbatoor, a little further north. 

376. What success had they there ?— There the success has been very con- 
siderable with regard to the quality of cotton produced ; the Manchester 
gentlemen who have seen it have pronounced it the finest cotton that has ever 
come from India, quite equal to the fair quality of Uplands American cotton, 
and fit for the purposes of almost all manufacturers. 

377. Have you at Coimbatoor at present an experimental farm ? — Yes, under 
Dr. Wight. 

378. What quantity of land is included in the farms? — He has 600 acres 
under cultivation. 

379. Can you say whether the system he has adopted there has been followed 
by any of the native cultivators in the neighbourhood ? — Not to any extent in the 
Coimbatoor district ; he is now engaged ih offering prices one-half more, if they 
will grow American cotton instead of the native cotton which they now 
grow there ; supposing the price of the native ootton to be 12 rupees a candy 
of 500 lbs. seed cotton ; he has offered to give 18 rupees for American cotton. 

380. What is that a pound ? — It does not come to more than about 2^ </. a 
pound, and is sold in Manchester afterwards for 6i </. ; the other farms were in the 
Bombay Presidency ; there, I may mention, the first -failure was the one tried at 
Broach, under Dr. Burn ; that failed for the same reasons as in the North-west ot 
India ; the cotton grew very well in the rainy season, but immediately the heat 
at the close of the rains came on, then the plants withered up as if they were 
scorched. 

381. Did that occur in more than one season? — In two seasons; the other 
farm was tried in Dharwar, where there is a moderate climate, and where the 
success has been very considerable ; the American cotton introduced by Mr. Shaw 
has growm well there ; it has spread to a great extent; the natives have adopted the 
culture, and last year about 50,000 acres of land were prepared for its cultivation. 

382. Chairman.] What is the quantity of land in Dharwar suitable for the 

growth of the American cotton ?— The American planters sav that they consider 
* ‘ both 
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both the red and black soil suitable, if they have a favourable climate and a 
certain degree of moisture in the rainy season? — ^That is contrary to the evidence 
we had before. 

383. Is that district large?— It is considerable. 

384. Do you recollect seeing a pamphlet, written by General Biggs, as to the 
cultivation of cotton in India, in which he coloured one portion as being that 
which he supposed to be most suitable for the growth of cotton ; and do you think 
it is a tolerably correct delineation of the district? — ^Yes; I think that had refer- 
ence to native cotton j it is the' black soil of India in which it grows best. 

385. The American cotton does not appear particularly to succeed upon that? 
— In all the former experiments it was not found to succeed in that soil at all, but 
the American planters say that if you have a climate suitable, it will grow. 

386. Do you say, with the exception of the Dharwar district, and the extreme 
south of the Peninsula, that the experiments have not succeeded in growing 
American cotton ? — They have not. 

387. In those two districts they have succeeded perfectly well ? — Yes. 

388. What is the price at which Dr. White can grow that cotton down at 
Coimbatoor ? — He has bought cotton from the natives ; that is the mode to judge ; 
the farm, of course, is supported at Government expense, and you cannot calcu- 
late it very easily. He has' offered 18 rupees, a candy of 500 !bs., this year. 

389. Equal to about 34 ^.? — Yes; he bought some last year at 15 rupees. 
This is prospective, or rather the notice for 18 rupees was issued last summer, 
but he bought at 15 before; the native cotton being 12. 

3go. Five hundred pounds a candy will be 21 . Is. 8d. at a penny a pound, 
and 18 rupees will be about 34 s. ?— Yes, this is the seed-cotton ; I believe the 
clean cotton came to about 54 rupees for the candy. 

39 1 . Was there as much difference between the clean and seed-cotton as 
between 18 and 54 rupees. You only have 30 per cent, of cotton from the 
sccd-cotton. In buying seed-cotton you get rid of the seeds, but you can sell 
them ; it is not entirely a loss ; very often the seed will pay for the expense of 
cleaning, and enable you to keep some for seed. 1 he statement of Dr. Wight is, 
that this cotton cost him only about 54 rupees a candy, while the native Coat 52 ; 
because you get a larger proportion of clean cotton out of the American than you 
do out of the native cotton. Native cotton only yields 21 per cent, of clean cotton. 

392. Where is that cotton brought to, to be shipped from Coimbatoor ? — To 

Cochin. .... 

393. Vuscount Joc<?/y«.] What distance is it from the cotton-growing districts 
to Cochin ?— 1 think about 60 milc.s, from the farm to water-carriage, 

394. C/iaimati.] What is the expense of bringing that cotton from Coimbatoor 
to Cochin ; is there a road ? — A vety good road to a place where there is water- 
carriage, that is from Coimbatoor to a place called Trichoor. 

395. And what does it cost to bring it down there ? — About a penny for six 
pounds to bring it to the Backwater, where it can be shipped ; and it goes in one 

night to Cochin. , - , , . 

396. What would it cost to bring it from Dr. Wight’s farm, and place it on 
board ship in the harbour of Cochin ? — A very little above that. 

397. Mr. Charles ViUiers.'\ How is it brought? — In carts to Trichoor. 

398. Chah'man.'] Do you suppose that it could be shipped at Cochin at Stf. a 
pound ?— Dr. Wight says that he can land it at Liverpool for ^\d. 

399. Does he include any profit in that at all ; the cultivator’s profit, the 

shipper’s profit, and the freight?— Yes. . « v 

400. Then the importer in Liverpool would require his profit upon it ? — l es ; 
that is not included, I suppose. 

401. We have had the results in each of those districts ?— Except Dharwar; 
the quantity there has been much greater cultivated by the ryots than cIsch here ; 
they have taken up the cultivation themselves, and 1,300 bales were .«cnt last 
year to Bombav, of which 300 were sold at Bombay, and the rest at Manchester. 

402. Is Dharwar a district ? — Yes ; it is a town and a coUectorate. 

403. Does the cotton from there come to Bombay or to Goa r — 'J o Bombay, at 
an increased expense. 

404. Is there any port nearer? — It is shipped at Comptah, and then goes north 

by water to Bombay. n i. 

405. Do you know the expense of bringing it from Dharwar to Comptah and 
from Comptah to Bombay? — I sent queries to Mr. Mercer when there, and he has 
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«/. J*. Royk, £{q. gent me a statement. I asked him several questions, when a Cotton Company was 
Retting up in this country ; and they asked me what I would recommend being 
aa February 1848. ^ ®*^*‘^* ** ^ write out to India to get all the information I could.” 

' ^ ’ Here is one of the questions I asked him; “ What are the expenses*of convey- 

ance of cotton ?” The answer is, “ The charges on a candy of seven cwt. to 
Bombay are about as follows : carriage by bullocks or cart to the coast, 10 ru- 
pees,” that is about 100 miles ; “ the duty at ditto, three rupees.” That has 
been abolished now, and a drawback was formerly given upon that, if exported to 
Europe. “ Cooly, and boat hire, one rupee. Pay to native clerk, eight annas j 
freight to Bombay, 2 rupees 8 annas. Packing, 3 rupees 8 annas or without 
the duty, 17 rupees 8 annas. 

406. That would be about a halfpenny a pound? — Yes. 

407. How comes it that it goes up to Bombay ; is there no port nearer?—! 
think that it would be desirable to ship at Comptah or Tudri, instead of carrying 
to the north ; it is an unnecessary expense ; I mentioned that to the Manchester 
Association. 

408. Have the Bombay houses no agencies in those places, no sort of branch 
houses ? — Not on the Bombay side at all ; no European agents ; some natives they 
have sometimes. 

409. Was Mr. Mercer at Dharwar? — Yes. 

410. Is he in England ? — No, he has returned to America. 

41 1 . Have you any account of the cost of cotton in Dharwar ; does it approach 
to, or is it about the same as that in Coimbatoor ? —Yes ; the question I asked 
him first was, “ At what price is cotton to be purchased at your nearest mart r” 
The answer is, “ Cotton may be bought in Ilooblee, at 40 rupees per candy of 
seven cwt., which is not quite \\d. per lb.” 

412. Is that clean cotton? — Such as they cleaned it in those days. 

413. Mr. John B. Snaih.^ Was that cotton cleaned by a churka? — By a foot- 
roller. 

414. How much per day could one man clean? — I do not think that they 
cleaned more than 15 pounds by the foot-roller. “ At what price do you think 
cotton may be purchased from the cultivator, either with or without making pre- 
vious advances?” The answer is, “ Without advances it cannot be obtained from 
the ryots at much less than the market price, and difficult to obtain m large quan- 
tities. With advances it can be had at a reduction of 20 to 25 per cent. ; and any 
quantity to the extent of six or seven lacs of rupees worth.” “ What is the cost of 
cleaning cotton by the native process and the American gins r” The answer is, 
“ The cost of cleaning cotton by the foot- roller, the only native method in use here, 
is at the lowest 6 i rupees per candy. The cost for the same quantity by the saw- 
gins is now 4 rupees to 4 ^ rupees ; it will be less when the machines are better un- 
derstood.” “ What measures would you recommend a company to adopt for the pur- 
chase, cleaning and conveyance of cotton to the port of shipment ?” The answer is, 
“ The measures I would recommend are — 1st, The investment of a large amount 
of capital in saw-gins ; 2dly, the employment of proper persons for establishing 
these throughout the districts, and for purchasing cotton direct from the ryots, by 
making liberal advances to them yearly, after their crops are sown. European 
mechanics would be required to look after the working, repairing, &c. of the 
machines, and a set of sharp young men, who would not be too lazy to learn the 
native language, to look after the business of advances, &c. &c. With five or six 
lacs of rupees capital, a company might with such a plan monopolize nearly the 
whole cotton crop of the southern Mahratta country, oenefit the cultivators, and 
make immense profits. As to the method of conveying the cotton to the port of 
shipment, I know of none better than the one now practised, unless Government 
or companies make roads. As long as we are confined to mere tracks down the 
Ghauts, it is useless to propo.<!e any thing to improve the description of carriage.” 
A road has been since ordered, a cart road down to the coast, from Dharwar to 
Coomptah. 

415. Do you know whether it is in progress or not? — It was ordered last 
summer ; after the memorial from the Manchester Association, orders were sent 
out to make it immediately ; it had been under consideration before. 

416. Was there a vote of money for it?— It was ordered to be done, and the 
money will be found. 

41 7. Mr. George Thompson.] Are there not two peculiarities connected with 
the soil at Dharwar; first, that it is the red gravelly soil, and is distinguished 

from 
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from the ordinary black soil ; and is not, in the next place, the assessment much 
lower upon that soil than upon the other ; you say that the American plant has 
succeeded there ?— It has been successful there for several years; Mr. Shaw, the 
Collector, was the first to introduce it there ; the American planters were latterly 
opposed to him, and stated that the Indian was as good as the American. 

418 . Have you any facts before you with reference to the peculiarity of the 
soil there? — No further than this, that the black soil was not generally found 
suitable to American cotton ; it was generally found that the American cotton 
grew better in the red soil, and the native cotton in the black soil. 

419. Is not the assessment lower upon the land at Dharwar than in the other 
portions of the same country ?-~ It is now, by a late change, but it was not so when 
the experiments began with Mr. Shaw : I believe that it is not more than about 
14 annas an acre, or something of that kind. 

420 . Mr. Zenns.] Do you happen to know whether the climate and soil of 
Dharwar and Coimbatoor, where the American cotton has succeeded, at all 
resemble the climate and soil of those parts of the United States in which that 
cotton prospers? — ^There is one similarity, there is the moisture of climate, 
which, 1 believe, is essential to the growth of the American plant ; not excessive, 
but a moderate degree for growth, and fine weather at the season of ripening. In 
Alabama, Louisiana and all along the Gulf of Mexico, they have an excess of 
moisture, and are obliged to adopt methods of culture to get rid of it. 

421 . CAairman.] Do you conceive that the experiments made at Coimbatoor 
and at Dharwar are such as to give a different complexion altogether to the 
prospect of increasing the cultivation of American cotton in India, or does the 
success exceed any former experiments of the Company? — It goes much beyond ; 
the natives never took up the culture to that extent before ; the last letter that I 
had from Mr. Shaw gives the details, and he says that 50,000 acres were prepared 
by the ryots themselves for cultivating American cotton. 

422 . Why did they take it up so much more in Dharwar than in Coimbatoor, 
was there any peculiarity in the people ? — I believe there is greater energy of 
character amongst the Mahrattas, and the civilians took a great interest in it. 

423 . Is there any difference in the mode, or the amount of assessment? — There 
is a difference, but not a proportionate difference; Dr. Wight calculates the rent 
in one of his experiments at 30 rupees for 22 acres in Coimbatoor, but that bears 
small proportion to the value of cotton produced ; and in Dharwar it was, according 
to Mr. Shaw’s statement, above four rupees an acre ; it is now less than a rupee 
for a soil suited to the cotton. The produce obtained from the American cotton 
is greater than from the native cotton, and is so much more valuable, that it seems 
’extraordinary they do not adopt it ; they get a larger quantity per acre, and a 
larger proportion of cotton to the seed. The culture has been increasing lately. 
Dr. Wight has supplied a Madras house, who are going to undertake the culti- 
vation of American cotton with 15,000 pounds of seed. 

424 . Are there any other parts of India where you believe the American cotton 
is likely to succeed? — Yes, I think so; Dr. Wight thinks that in all the districts 
of the Southern Provinces, the American cotton would succeed ; he thinks now, 
also along the eastern face of the Madras Peninsula ; I think that in the Northern 
Circars it would succeed ; there is a certain degree of moisture on parts of the 
coast of Guzerat, and it might succeed in Central India, perhaps in Sinde. 

425 . Have you formed any opinion as to the number of square miles over 
which we may hope to have American cotton grown successfully ? — I have not. 
Dr. Wight has calculated that the Southern Provinces of the Peninsula are able 
to supply one-half of what we obtain from America. 

426 . Is not the whole quantity of land over which you suppose American 
cotton can be grown in India very much beyond the whole quantity of land now 
cultivated with cotton in the United States? — Much beyond; also allowing for 
the smaller returns that you get in India than iu America. 

427 * Str James Hogg.'\ Just state the relative production of an acre in America 
and in India ? — The relative production in America is stated to be from 150 lbs. to 
400 lbs. of clean cotton ; in Borgia, not more than 250 lbs. ; in the rich valleys 
of Alabama and Louisiana, they get 400 lbs. of clean cotton pier acre ; and in 
India, not more than from 100 lbs. to 150 lbs., sometimes 200 lbs. 

428 . Chairman^ In most of those districts to which you have alluded, is the 
population numerous, or is it scanty? — In Coimbatoor the population is 
numerous. 
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S'’ ^29. If a man were to travel through the country, if he went 20 or 30 miles 

— - ■ ® would he have the evidence of a populous country before him, or travel 

sg Februaiy 1848. niiles and see nobody ? — In no part of India that I have been in is there 
a want of population. 

430. Is there a population sufEcient to cultivate the soil ? — I believe there is, 

43 1- Is much of it lying uncultivated altogether? — In some districts; but 
under the head of uncultivated, there is also what is actually the pasture* land 
of a village, generally put down as jungle : thence they get their fire-wood, and 
It is the place where their cattle graze. 

43a. Do you think that the cultivation of land has been extended of late years 
or rather diminishing, in some districts, or generally ?— In the North-west Pro- 
vinces of India, where my friends chiefly live, I know that cultivation has very 
much extended since the long leases have been granted. 

433 * For what term are they granted ? — For 30 years. 

434. Do you think that the granting of leases generally tends to increase the 
quantity of land taken into cultivation, the produce of the land, and therefore the 
revenue of the East India Company ? — Long leases in the North-western Provinces 
have increased the cultivation ; I believe a sum is there levied upon the village, 
and the more they cultivate the more it is for their benefit. ’ 

435 * Mr. George Thmi-pson.] The terms of those leases are arbitrarily fixed by 
the persons employed to make the terms in the first instance? — I am not aware 
of the details of the management ; I have always understood that the leases gave 
great satisfaction in the North-west Provinces. 

436. But the profits of the cultivator, and consequently his inducement to culti- 
vate the land, will depend upon the terms originally fixed, and in some portion of 
the North-western Provinces, I know that the terms have been more favourable ? 
— Yes. 

437. Ch(drman!\ Has the American gin for cleaning cotton been adopted by 
any of the natives? — Yes; in the Dharwar district to a'considerablc extent. 

438. What is the expense of a gin ?— If sent from this country or from America, 
40 /. or 60 /. ; they have made gins in India for 15 /., the saws being sent from this 
country, that have worked as well as those sent them. 

439- I^oes the cultivator keep a gin for his own use, or docs somebody keep a 
gin as a man might have a mill to grind corn, charging a commission upon the 
mill for grinding? — The Government only had them at that time, but the natives 
are willing to purchase them now as the benefits have been proved to them. Mr. 
Shaw has sent me a document, from a native wishing for 70 gins to clean this 
Dharwar cotton for themselves. 

440. What quantity docs a gin producer — 300 lbs. of clean cotton in the, 
course of a day for 1 rupee 12 annas ; the hand-gins being worked by labourers. 

441. How many sans have they? — Twenty-five saws. 

442. Have there been any improvements made in the saw-gins? — The saws 
have been better suited to the cotton of India, the grates are made not quite so 
distant, and the mode has been adopted of moving the gin by bands instead of by 
cog-wheels, which were found to be very impracticable. I'he engineers and Mr. 
Mercer made those modifications, and all found the belts to answer the best. 

443. Do you think it succeeds as well with the Indian cotton as with the 
American cotton ? — I think not quite so well with the Indian cotton. 

444. Will it be an improvement to the Indian cotton? — Yes, I think so, if the 
precaution is taken of picking clean beforehand. 

445. Are any of the gins in India worked by horse-power? — No; by bullock- 
power. At Coimbatoor there is a large gin-house on the American plan with 
60 saw gins ; the small gins seem better suited to the natives of India. 

446. What is the quantity turned out by a bullock-gin ? — Much larger than by 
the other. 

447. Mr. John B. Stnilh.] From 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. a day r — Yes, I believe so. 

448. Sir James Hogg!] What are the advantages and disadvantages in the use 
of the American saw-gin ? -The advantages, are, that a large quantity of cotton 
can be cleaned in a very short time, and having a number of gins you can clean 
an immense quantity of cotton, so as to get the crop cleaned in time to send to 
be shipped and save the monsoon. The disadvantage seems to be that it cuts the 
staple, and therefore I believe some spinners do not think it so good as the native 
cotton cleaned by the Churka, but you get rid of a very large quantity of dirt ; 
and several samples have sold better than Churka cleaned cotton. 

449. Mr. 
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449. Mr, John J 5 . Smith Does not tlio cutting depend upon the regularity of the 
motion which is applied to the saw-gin ? — I have no doubt it does ; but then the 
fact is, that as' you get it in this state worked by the natives themselves, the 
brokers and spinners consider that it is cut ; I am not sure that they are right in that. 
I believe that the gin removes a small portion of the short fuzz that is attached to 
the seed, and that short fuzz is mistaken for some cut cotton. 

450. Are you aware that the American cotton that is cleaned by the saw-gin, 
when the horse is beaten, and goes round at a quick pace, is spoiled, and when 
the motion is regular, that then the cotton is better cleaned, and of a better 
quality ? — Yes, I think it is likely ; but I consider the advantages altogether coun- 
terbalance the disadvantages ; so much so, that it is very desirable to introduce 
the saw-gin into every part of India. 

451. Chairma//.] What is the cause, do you conceive, of the real decline that 
has taken place in the importation of cotton to this country ; is it a matter of 
price entirely?— I think so; I find it coming up to 220,000 bales last year. 

452. You attribute that to the high price in this country last year?— Yes. 

453. Do you apprehend that the imports for the coming year will fall again ? — 
Yes ; I have no doubt that the merchants will send orders not to send so much. 

454. Upon your own showing, I presume you think that anything that would 
diminish the cost of cotton in that country would have the efiTect there as well as 
here, in stimulating the supply ? — It would ; but I understand from the Man- 
chester spinners, that they will not use the Indian cotton if they can get the 
American cheap ; and unless you can improve the quality, and send it in a better 
state to market, it is not likely to be much used. 

453. And cotton of that quality could not by any means supersede the use of 
the present cottons from America? — ^The ordinary Indian cotton could not; but 
some of the best Surats are considered very good cottons. 

456. As to the ryots, do you think that there is any inducement for them to go 
on with the cultivation of good cotton? — Yes; I think if any one would deal 
directly with them, and get rid of some of the middle-men, and come more in 
contact with the cultivator. The purchaser, say the Bombay merchant, would be 
able to give a better price to the ryot than he now gets, and he w'ould be induced 
to cultivate with care and pick his cotton clean. 

457. Do you think that the recommendations of the English agents over there, 
who were purchasing cotton from the natives, would have a great effect in induc- 
ing them to pick it better ? — Yes, if the agents arc in the neighbourhood, but not 
by general instructions. 

458. Eut suppose they came in contact with them ?— Then I think it is a most 
essential matter, and sure to be successful. 

459. Mr. Wilson Patten.'\ What are the classes of people through whom the 
cotton goes, that increases the expenses ? — They are generally called Wakarias, &c. 
or brokers. 

460. Are they a class above the ryots ?— Yes, they are monied men ; they have 
a small capital generally. 

4()i. You say that a great quantity of dirt is mixed with the cotton, that one 
person adds dirt before he hands it over to another, and increases the weight ; 
how is it that those parties, being superior to the ryots, are deceived by their 
fellow tradesmen ? — They ascertain that there is a certain weight ; they know 
that dirty cotton will produce a certain price and a certain profit, and that they 
can hand it on without inquiry to the next person. 

462. Do you think that that is one of the evils that could be obviated by a 
■communication with the original producer? — Yes. 

463. Chairman^ If it was pressed there, they could not put any more into it ? 
—No. 

464. Mr. Wilson PoAten.'] Then you would get rid of the profit of those inter- 
mediate merchants ? — Yes. 

465. Sir Edveard Colebrooke.'] Is there not much dirt collected in the transit? — 
Some of it is ; if a bale of cotton is rolled over mud, a portion of it would be got, 

466. Is not a great part of the cotton conveyed on bullocks ? — I think not ; 
Broach is the principle district; there the cotton is carried in carts, not more than 
20 or 30 miles to the port, and a little is got, no doubt, in rolling the bales over 
the mud. 

467- Chairman.^ Are there any measures which you can recommend, that 
W’ould increase the growth and increase the supply of cotton, and will you state 
particularly whether if Indian or American cotton ? — 1 would recommend the 
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making of roadp, wherever they are desirable to be made, and giving easy access ; 
I should think that the most bcnehcial measure will be for the merchants to deal 
with the ryots as near as possible, so as to get rid of the middle-men. 

4(i8. Mr. Georye I'/iompsou.'] Can you point out the kind of agency by which that 
immediate intercourse might be carried on ?— I will mention a fact. Some gen- 
tlemen at Manchester, who are connected with a house at Bombay, desired one of 
their partners there to go down to the Dharwar district to make purchases from 
the ryots, but upon coiiig down, he found that the ryots were so well acquainted 
with the value of their cotton, that they refused to sell to him, and sent it to 
Bombay, and then they got 114 rupees a candy for the cotton, while the price in 
their own district was, in previous years, about fi.') rupees. This is a result pro- 
duced by (.lovernnient agents having bought this American cotton from the 
ryots in I84f ) ; 300 bales were sold in Bombay for 113 rupees a candy, and 500 
bales at Manchester at 0 i per lb. This has established the character of this 
cotton, and the natives will, no doubt, go on with it. 

469. Sn* Edward Colehrooke.'] Have you given your attention to the products 
of India generally ? — Yes. 

470. Is it not the case that there has been very gi cat improvement both in 
quantity and quality' in some of the principal products of the country ? — Yes, 
there has been, wherever Euiopcans liavc underfaken it, as in indigo, &c. 

471. Mr. J/‘G’rc«or.] 1 observe by a Paper laid before Parliament, that 
attempts are making m Ceylon to cultivate cotton ; has it eomc vvitlnn your know- 
ledge what has been done there ? — I have no knowledge of the facts, but 1 believe 
it is practicable there on some parts of the coast. 
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472. Sir James Jlog".^ DID any gentlemen go to any' cotton district in India on 
belmlf of any mamifactm'crs in Manchester, with introductions to Ur. AViglit, to 
your knowledge.^ — Yes. 

. 473. What was the result ? — One of the rcsiilbs was (for the Dharwar cotton 
had already'^ got known in the market by' the ju’cvious year's operations), that the 
cotton that had been bought by the East India Company from the ryots vas 
taken, and a portion of it sold at Bombay, 300 bales at 11,3 rupees for the Surat 
candy of 784 Ib.s.; that was of that y'car’s cotton. 

474. Ylr. Wilson Patten.'] M'hen was this ? — Last year ; I have the original 
, paper that was sent to me of the sale of this cotton at Bombay ; it may be 
desirable to read it : — “ Cotton. — The following is the result of the Government 
•^alq of cotton, which took place at the Custom-house on Saturday last, the 20th 
instant. We are glad to observe that there was competition at the sale, and 
.piuyh spirit shown, thereby offering .some encouragement to the growers. Very' 
good prices wei*e obtained, which proved that the highly enterprising Britisli 
merchants of this city are always I'eady and willing to further the interests of the 
.Bombay cotton trade, whenever any of a good quality is brought to the market. 
The sales were as follows: about 14 bales of .3.30 lbs. each of New Orleans 
cotton from Belgaum collectorate, the produce of the experimental farm of 
• Nuginhall, in 40 packages, sold at 120 rupees per Surat candy^ About 12 bales 
ditto Broach cotton, the produce of the same collectorate, in 33 packages, .sold 
at 126 rupees per Surat candy. About 125 bales from Khandeish collectorate, 
the produce of Dhurrungaun factory, cleaned by Government saw-gins, in 340 
packages, sold as follows : 150 packages sold at 107 rupees ; 180 packages sold 

at 
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at 124 rupees per Surat candy. About 42 bales ditto from the same collcctorate, 

the produce of the Jiilgaum factory, cleaned by the (iovernment saw-gins, in 134 _ 

packages, sold at 132 rupees per Surat candy. About 307 bales ditto, from 3 Mai ch 1848, 

Dharwar collectorate, in about 1 ,000 packages, sold at 113 rupees per Surat 

candy of 784 lbs.” The 1,000 doehras of Dharwar cotton was bought liy Iligen- 

son, Cardwell & Co., and accidentally the sample doehras had been slightly 

damaged on the outside ; when tlie whole lot was unpacked at the screws, the 

purchaser said they (lonsidered it lictter cotton than either of tin* other lots, except 

that from Julgauni. I may state, last year, that the gentlemen in Manchester 

directed their agents in lloinbay, that they should send down to buy the same 

cotton in the district this year ; but that the natives having now a knowledge of 

the value of this cotton, preferred, I understand, sending it to Hombay, and 

there they got this year, 114 rupees for the Surat candy, when the native cotton 

was selling for about 75 . 

475. Mr. John B. iimith.'] lias that price iinlueed them to increase their cul- 
tivation ? — Yes; I have, a letter from Mr. Shaw, saying that there were 50,000 
acres prepared by the natives lor cultivation with tliis cotton ; he did not think 
that the whole of this had been jihmti'd, as the se.ason was not favourable. 

47(1. What increase is that upon the previous cultivation ? — It has been in- 
creasing every year ; first, GOO, 4,000, G,000, aiwl 2:),000 thi“ last year's incr<‘aso. 

477, Chairnia/i.] Do those .lO.ooo aen's include tin* land that before grew the 
native cotton of India, or the land that has been afresh turned to the cultivation 
of cotton ? — It is partly both ; the native cotton has been displaced by this cotton 
in several instances; they get more jier acie, that is, more pounds per acre of seed 
cotton ; a greatiT proportion of clean cotton out of the seed (iottoii, and a higher 
price besides; I speak now of Dharwar; but this observation of the value and 
out-turn of the cotton will apply to otluT ilisricts. 

47S, Mr. John B. Smith. j Is that cotton ch'aned by saw-gins? — Entirely by 
the hand-gins, some of whicli were made in tlu* country. 

47p. Mr. George Thom]mm.'\ Iti what parts of India, as far as your ('xperi- 
ments have gone, has the Aine.rican plant been found to prospi.'r '' — In the Dharwar 
district, anil in the Coimbatoor district. 

480. Can you convey to the Committee any idea of the e.xtent and soil in those 
districts in which the American plant might he grown? — Ur. Wight has madi* a 
calculation that, in the Peninsula, there arc about 7,000 sijuare miles lit for the 
cultivation of American cotton. 

481 . Would those 7,000 square miles be one general description of soil? — 

There are two descriptions of soil ; formerly wc used to think that llu* American 
cotton would not grow in the black soil ; that was according to all the previous 
evidence, as mentioned in General Brigg’s work and in my own; l>y the recent 
experiments, the Americans state, and they are positive about it, that wherever 
there is moisture of climate, that is, a certain degree of moisture, the American 
cotton will grow in the black soil ; much of the Dharwar cotton has been grown iu 
that soil. 

482. Have 5’'ou yet ascertained to what e.xtent yoTi can command that lighter 
rod soil in which the American cotton has been found, I believe, invariably to 
prosper ? — There are great tracts of it in the sonthcni provinces, and Dr. Wight 
thinks, and he is going to put it to the test, that it may be cultivated along the 
eastern face of the Peninsula, neaidy from Cape Comoi-in to Ganjam. 

483. Sir Mdtoard Colebrooke.~\ Have you directed your attention to the im- 
provement which other articles of produce have, in India, undergone under our 
Government ? — Yes. 

484. Has there not been great improvement in the quality of numerous other 
'^articles besides cotton ? — Yes ; sugar has been very much improved. 

485. And indigo as well r — Yes. 

486. Has it not been also the case with opium? — That has been, I liehove, 
entirely improved by the Indian Government ; it was known to the natives. 

487. It was introduced by native enterprise before? — Yes; it is not a plant 
of India, and it was introduced by the natives originally from the north. 

488. And then taken up by the Government? — Yiis. 

- 489. With regard to silk, has there not been a great increase and great im- 
provement? — There was an increase and a great iinpi’ovcment in silk made by 
the East India Company, but I understand that of late years it has not increased. 

490. Can you describe the system under which those improvements have 
taken place ? — Almost alwj^s by European agents and European capital. 

491. So that whatever difficulties the cultivators may be labouring under, tliat 

b.41. E 2 has 
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J. F. Royle, Esq., h^S not prevented a very great improvement in particular articles of produce ? 

M. D. — No. 

^p2. Cotton has generally remained stationary, has it not? — Yes; I believe 

3 March 1848. jg case. 

493. In AYhat parts of India have those great improvements taken place ; 
uniformly over India or in particular districts? — They have been- made in dif- 
ferent parts ; for instance, silk is confined to Bengal ; there is a moist climate 
there. The Bombay Government have been making experiments for the last 10 
years in the Bombay presidency, but they have not succeeded, apparently from 
the dryness of the climate. 

494. Is not indigo almost wholly confined to ihe Bengal presidency ? — -Yes; 
but ihere has been a good deal attempted in Madras latterly. 

495. When European enterpri.se has been applied, has not it been largely 
accompanied by the leasing or. the purchase of lands ; do not the indigo planters- 
largely take lauds into their own management r — I think not. They more gene- 
rally engage with the ryots to cultivate so much of the plant for them ; they 
buy it in that way, and then they manufacture the indigo themselves. 

496. When an indigo factory is established in any district, it generally is 
accompanied, in order to maintain some control over cultivators with a large 
occupation of land ; whether on the part of the lessees from the proprietors or the 
purchasers? — Some portion of it, I have always understood, is so ; 1 have not been 
much in Bengal ; but the mode adopted is to make an engagement with the ryots 
to cultivate a certain quantity of the plant, and to buy it from them at certain 
rates ; they then manufacture it as they are now' doing with the sugar. 

497. Has that been carried on to any considerable extent generally either in 
the Bombay or Madras territory r — There are very few European residents in 
those territories. 

408. But there is a large European capital both in Bombay and the neigh- 
bourhood r — I am not acejuainted with the proportion of capital ; there arc no 
European residents in the interior of Bombay ; or there may be two or three. 

499. Chairman.^ Is the sugar exported from India chiefly the produce of the 
Bengal j)residency ? — It has bc(*n so ; it is cultivating in Bombay and Madras. 

.500. Sir Edward Colef)roolie.'\ 1 believe sugar has been greatly cultivated in 
Madras ? — Yes, of late years. 

501 . What system has been followed there by the natives, or by the European 
capitalists r — I am not prepared to say. 

502. Chairman.'] Are there not some companies formed for the cultivation of 
sugar; 1 mean companies of Europeans with European capital? — I have under- 
stood so; no doubt there are some in Bengal. 

503. Mr. tVilson Patten.] You say that the cultivation of indigo, sugar and 
opium has been carried on by means of British capital ; is the agency in all those 
three articles the same as it is with regard to cotton, and is it carried on through 
the same hands, and by the same means ? — No ; and I think the reason that 
cotton does not succeed is, because there is not something of the same agency. 

504. What is the agency with regard to the indigo ; is that direct between 
the purchasers and the pi’oducers without an intermediate agency? — Yes; the 
indigo planter may be tfie agent of a European house, but is very often of a 
Calcutta house. The indigo planter engages directly with the ryots to cultivate 
certain quantities of the plant for him ; that is the most general way. 

505. What description of person is the agent; is he an European ? — Generally ; 
almost alw'ays. Bengal is covered with European factories. 

506. Is it the same with regard to sugar and opium ? — Opium is a Govem- 
inent monopoly, and therefore the Goveniment agents engage with the ryots to 
cultivate the poppy and prepare the opium. 

.507. Have you any idea of the difference of expense in carrying on the operations 
in that way with regard to the purchase of cotton ? — You have the minimum of ' 
expenses in this way : you obtain the plant at a rate at which the ryot is able 
to cultivate it, and then the agent manufactures. So in the case of cotton, if 
agents were employed to purchase the cotton directly from the cultivator, and to 
clean it, I conceive that all the deterioration would be got rid of, and the profits 
which are lost to the cultivator, would be shared between him and the merchant.' 

508. Is there any process that the indigo goes through in India, between the 
time when it leaves the hands of the producer and the time that it arrives in 
this country ? — The indigo planter manufactures the indigo ; he merely buys the 
plant, and then subjects it to a manufacturing process.] This is not necessary with 

cotton ; 
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cotton ; there >vould be simply the cleaning, which the agent could do better than 
the ryot. 

509. Have you been during your residence in India in any of the native states ? 
— ^Yes ; I was in Oude, and in Bundelcund ; in several of the small native states. 

510. Had you an opportunity of observing whether in those states there was 
any difference in the state of the ryots and the production of cotton compared 
with those under the government of the East India Company ? — No ; I do not 
think there was in cotton, in those times ; I do not think there was much cotton 
cultivated ; I saw it in Oude, in tlie Doab, and in the Tabic Land of Bundelcund. 

511. You cannot state whether in the native states the cultivation of cotton is 
carried to a greater or less perfection than in the states under the government 
of this country ? — Not from personal knowledge ; but I think that I can give an 
answer to the question. But in the whole of Central India and iu w'estern India 
the cultivation, whether in the Company’s territories or in the native, is better 
than on the Bengal side or other territories ; the people of the west seem to under- 
stand the cultivation much better ; they have the drill husbandry, for instance ; 
they usually sow the plant by itself, and they observe rotation of crops. 

512. Both natives and those in the East India Company’s service? — Yes ; the 
whole of Western India, whether in the East India Company’s territories or not. 

513. There is no observable difference between the state of the ryots and their 
cultivation in the native states and in the Company’s states ? — I have not been 
in the principal cotton districts, certainly, of Western India, which have been 
alw'ays cotton districts ; there was no perceptible difference, as far as I can re- 
member ; the cultivation was bad in the parts 1 saw. I did not get as fur into 
the interior as where the good cultivation commences, and it is only recently, from 
Mr. Mercer’s passing through that country, that w’e have had this information 
about good cultivation in Central India ; that is, drill husbandry, combined w'ith 
rotation of crops. 

.514. Who takes charge of the cotton from the producer in tlic native states, 
to bring it to Bombay or the outports? — The native merchants generally make 
engagements with the ryots to purchase cotton fi*om them at a certain rate ; I 
have a paper on this subject by Captain Reynolds, who was a long time in the 
Nizam’s service ; as the paper gives an account of the process, I can put it in, or 
read it. 

515. Is it a precise account with regard to the manufacture or the agency ? — 
It is about the agency and the transmission, and tlie cultivation altogether ; he 
was a long time in Central India, and therefore I applied to him to give me cor- 
rect information. 

[The same Teas read, as follows:] 

“The Berar Valley, which is bounded on the north by the Vyndhea Range, dividing it 
from Bhopal and the Nerbuddha provinces; on the south by tlie Hingolie and Aurengabad 
districts of the Nizam’s country ; on the east by the Nag pore State, and on the west by 
Khandeish, is peculiarly suitable to the cultivation of cotton. It is very well watered by a branch 
of the Taptee river, running from east to west, with numerous tributary streamlets from the 
north and south. The chief town is Ellichpoor, a military station, but as a place of trade, 
Oomroutee, or, as it is styled, ‘ Peth’ Oomroutcc, is the most flourishing in that part ot 
India. It swarms witli Marwaree Arms, and most of the influential .Sabookars of Upper 
India, as well as ol Bombay, have correspondents or branch houses there. The celebrated 
Dhunraz Seth, notorious for the accusations made against him by the Thugs, and the ‘slip- 
pering’ he underwent in the bazaar, by the award of a Puncliayutl made Oomroutee hisheaii 
quarters, and was extensively engaged in cotton speculations. His suboidinates were esta- 
blished in every per^nnah in the BerarValley, and they made advances to the cultivators, or 
assisted them m paying their kists, on the agreement that the produce of their cotton field* 
should be placed at the disposal of their employer. In all bargains of this nature the 
Marwaree is usually the ^iner, and the result was that a very large portion of the cotton of 
the district passed through Dhunraz’s hands. Oomroutee was the depot for the leceipt of the 
raw cotton ; there were large warehouses for storing it as it arrived from the country, and it 
was cleared from the seed, packed, and despatched to the coast, either by way of Ahrzupoie 
to Calcutta, or direct to Bombay. Since the opening of the road from ifursingpoor on the 
Nerbuddha to Mirzapoor on the Ganges, much of the cotton on the Berar Vall<*y has found 
its way to Calcutta, which previously was transported to the western coast. This change in 
the route is mainly attributable to the oppressive system of transit duties in force in the 
Nizam’s country ; the whole of it being subdivided into small districts under diflerent 
revenue farmers, the cotton is liable to a fresh impost on its entry into each, the amount 
often dejrending on the arbitrary will of the collector; added to this, as Jagheer villages aie 
numerous in that part of the country, the cotton is detained for additional duty in tramiin, if 
it chance to pass through the lands appertaining to the Jagheer. It will be readily peiceived 
how great a check is thus given to the increase of expoi ts from the country ; and to obviate the 
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J, JF. Bjoyle, difficulties, a system lias been established under the denomination of ^ Hoondakhara/ or 

D. contract lor the transportation of goods, including tlie payment of all duties to the Company's 

— frontier. The contractors, who are called ‘ Hoondakars,^ enter into engagements with all 

3 March 1 848, revenue fanners and contractors of transit duties, to pass all merchandize through their 

limits, on a fixed rate of duty. Oonmmtee being the point of departure, the route to the 
westcni coast is regulated by the facilities afforded by the farmers of revenue in the inter- 
mediate districts. In determining the rate tlie * Hoondakars’ are influenced entirely by the 
lowness of the rates of duty in a pergunnah, and they avoid those in which the demand is 
excessive; consequently it becomes a very devious one, taking every point of the compass in 
its way. The cotton exported m tins nidiiner is of course much longerexposed to the influence 
of the seasons, and coiitiacts much more deteriorating matter on the surface of the bales. 

. l\y a rDoiiioi.induin which I liave by me, I find that in the year the chai»e of the 

Hoondakars for duty between Oomroutee and the Bombay frontier was 3 Hyderabad rupees 
per bullock load, exclusive of the carriage.” 

516. Can you bring that load and the charge upon it under some denomination 
that the Cominittoc may understand? — I tliink that a Hyderabad rupee is about 
14 annas. 

.517. What is a hnllock load? — About 240 lbs. 

518. Chairman.'] You speak of transit duty ? — Yes, which the farmers in the 
Nizam’s territory had to pay 12 years ago. 

5ip. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Have you any document to show about what is the 
amount of cotton produced in that district * — No, I have not j 1 believe the cotton 
is considerable ; the climate is extremely favourable. 

520. As much as in those districts to whieli you liave alluded in the south? — 
We have no experience of American cotto’n in those disti icts ; I especially allude 
to the American cotton, because tlie Manclicstor gentlemcu insist upon its being 
.so far superior to the native cotton. 

521. WJiatis the nature of the climate? — It is a rich moi.st climate ; the mois- 
ture is exet'ssive ; but that may he controlled. For instanc<>, Rfr. IMcrcer, in 
jiassiiig through, tlioughtthat the American mode of cultivation w'hich gets rid 
of the moistun*, as in f.ouisiana, could he adapted to the climate of Central 
India, and, therefore, that the American cotton niiglit succeed tJiere, and not 
be liable to tlie change which drought occasioned in other provinces; the 
experiment is worth tlie trial 

.522. Is it possible to establish Englisli agencies in native jirovinccs. as well as 
in those under the British (lovernnicnt ? — I sliould think it would be very easy 
to establish an agency at Oomroutee ; Mr. Fenwick is at Khamgaum imme- 
diately on the frontier. He is mentioned in IMr. Cliapman’s report on the Wes- 
tern railroad. 

523. Are there any Englisli agencies established in those native districts? — 
No ; but Mr. Fenwick is in the interior ; Mr. Dickinson is at Pooiiah engaged 
in the cultivation of sugar; but 1 can hear of few Europeans in the interior of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

,*)24. Mr. Lewis.] There is nothing in the state of the law to prevent the esta- 
blishment of English agencies in the native states ? — Nothing. 

525. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Is there any thing in the state of society ; any 
greater difficulties or any less security? — I should think not. 

526. Viscount Jocelyn.'] Do you know whether, in those native states, they 
use the improved machinery? — No, not at all. 

327. Has any attempt ever been made to encourage the use of the improved 
machinery ? — I think not ; and it has only been recently that there has been 
superior machinery; there had been very slow progress hitherto, but now a rapid 
progress is making; at first the machines were much too large, and building enor- 
mous gin-houses like manufactories frightened the natives ; they had, moreover, 
to bring their cotton some distance ; the present plan is to make small engines 
of 25 saws, and to let them out or send them round to the villages, and let the 
villagers have the use of them, or to buy them. 

.528. Suppose they had the improved machinery in those states under the 
Nizam, do you believe even then that they would be able to compete with the 
cotton that is produced iu Coimbatoor, and those districts to the southward, 
where improved machinery is likewise used? — I would make a distinction 
between the American and Indian cotton ; the American cotton has succeeded 
experimentally in any large quantity only in the Dharwar district and in Coim- 
batoor; in many other places in a small quantity; but knowing that the 
American cotton has so often failed, I could not say without an experiment being 
made tliat it would succeed there ; 1 therefore make a distinction between the 
two cottons; the native cotton could no doubt be improved and better cleaned. 

529. Did 
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529. Did you not say the other day that you had turned your attenlion to the Houle, Eto. 

production of cotton in America, the mode of cultivation, and its production m. 
there ?— Yes. 

530. Do you know the cost of production in America?— I inquired originally, 3 March 1848, 
when the experiments were commenced, and got a paper with information on 

that point, which, if the Committee think fit, I will put in ; I received it from a 
Liverpool merchant, giving the then supposed expenses, which amounted to.3<f. 
per lb. ; I was told by an American planter lately that they could sell it for 
eight cents, which corresponds very nearly with tiie above. 

531 . Mr. George Thompsou.]^ IJefore we leave the question of European agency 
in obtaining cotton, will you state to the Committee whether, from your own 
knowledge of the circumstances of the country, the peculiar landed tenures, ana the 
village institutions, and the immemorial customs of the people, do not interpose 
together an insuperable obstacle to any extensive occupation and cultivation of 
the laud by direct European agency ? — There are two (|uestions there, whether 
the agent is supposed to cultivate, or whether he is merely to engage others to 
cultivate for him. 

532. My question supposed that he would cultivate himself? — I do not recom- 
mend the European cultivating; what I recommend is, that he should engage 
the natives to do that for him. 

533. From your knowli’dge of Bengal, that is the usual mode of obtaining 
opium and indigo and sugiir, and any other descriptions of produce that come 
from that country? — Yes, those you have enumerated ; I suppose they cultivate 
grains without agency ; but for sugar, indigo, and all articles exported, engage- 
ments are made with the ryots to cultivate at certain rates. 

53/|. Then the chief duty of the Eurojiean on any given spot would be to aid 
the cultivator by means of advances to secure some market for the produce, and 
in the way of preparing the produce, whatever it was, for the market in the best 
manner? — Yes, that would be the chief use of the agent, and the way in which 
he would be most beneficial there ; because Europeans can seldom cultivate so 
economically as the natives can. 

535. Chamnan.'\ Speaking of European agency, you do not include in that 
any mode by which the Europeans should cultivate the land themselves in the 
same way as a farmer does here? — Not at all; 1 should say where it has suc- 
ceeded, if he wishes for American cotton, he should engage with the ryots at cer- 
tain rates to grow it for him, and pay for it when the cotton is delivered, or 
make advances if he pleases ; as something may be saved by making advances. 

536. Sir Edward Colehrooke,^ Practically that system has been followed out 
to an immense extent in the Bengal provinces ? — It has. 

537. How do you account for it that it has not been tried in the case of cotton, 
if the cotton is susceptible of great improvement ? — One thing is, that there is a 
great uncertainty in the value of native cotton in this country ; the manufac- 
turers here will seldom purchase the indigenous cotton when they can get the 
American cheap ; and the Indian cultivator has no inducement to cultivate, 
because if he has a bad crop of other things, he is sure that that bad crop will 
insure him higher prices ; but if the Americmi cotton be at a low price, ho is told 
by the merchants, “ Wc do not want your cotton this year.” 

- 533. Chairman.'^ There having been so much improvement in sugar, indigo 
and silk, how comes it that there has not been an improvement in cotton, which 
has overcome that objection ? — I suppose the profits arc smaller, and they require 
to be extended over a larger territory. 

/ 539. Sir Edward Cole^ooke.'] In those districts in w’hich cotton is mainly 
ciiitivated, you cannot say whether European enterprise and capital have been 
applied to other products and with success? — ^The cotton districts are chiefly in 
Bombay and Madins and in Central India ; the Bengal districts used to be 
cotton districts, but the cotton is not liked here at all, it is so short and woolly. 

There are but few Europeans settled in the above cotton districts ; they arc 
congregated in towns. 

S-to. The improvements in cultivation by British enterprise have more ex- 
tended to the north of India than to the Bombay and the Madras territories ? — 

Yes, till within the last few years. 

.541. That applies generally to all the products in Northern India compared 
with the South ?— Yes; to the Bengal Presidency. 

542. Was not a very fine quality of cotton grown in the Dacca country, and 
were not manufeictures there flourishing ? — It is doubtful whether it was the 

0.41. B4 fineness 
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J. fineness of cotton or the delicacy of the native hand in working it ; if you examine 

Mil). it under a microscope, the cotton is not finer than other cotton. 

"I T^' 543- it not longer ? — Not longer than other Indian cotton ; the delicacy 

3 March 1848. of the fingers of the natives produced the fine muslin. 

544. Is not a considerable proportion of the dirt which the native cotton accu- 
mulates derived in transit r — It is in some respects, where it has to go a consi- 
derable distance on bullocks ; but there are systematic modes of increasing the 
weight, and that you will read of in any accounts of the cotton districts. The 
cotton is spread out at night to collect dew, and extraneous matters are added. 

545. When carried on bullocks, which is an open air traffic, is it not thrown 
on the ground and neglected in passing from one district to another ? — I think 
bullock transit is objectionable ; but that does not apply to all Indian cottons. 

546. A great amount of dirt is accumulated in the course of its transit in long 
bullock journeys ? — That which is external to the mass is, but if you examine a 
bale in the interior you will find dirt there as well as in the exterior part. 

547. You do not think that it adds materially, so as to make much difference 
I think bullock travelling does lead to the accumulation of dirt. 

548. If an agency was established in the country without better means of com- 
munication, a certain portion of the same injury would take place in the transit ns 
now ? — If it was conveyed in carts or by a railway, it would not take place. 

549. Is not great injury done to cotton even in the transit on the rivers from 
the loose mode of communication by the native boats ? — Not much comes down 
the Ganges now ; the Broach districts are close to the sea ; the cotton has not 
more than from twenty to thirty miles to go to the port, but the same adulteration 
takes place between that and Bombay ; small boats eome off from the coast to 
sell liquor, they take eotton in exchange, and the dirt is put in to supply weight. 

550. The notion was that even in water carriage great injury was done ? — If 
loosely packed, it will suffer a good deal of damage. 

551. By the present mode of communication in India they do not take the same 
care in packing as by a ship ?-~No ; but that is one of the great defects of India 
generally ; ^they neglect the packing and sending of these things to market in a 
proper state, a subject which is attended to in other countries. 

552. Mr. Lewifs.'] Could you state at what time the attention of the East India 
Company was first directed to the encouragement of the growth of cotton? — 
Experiments have been made at various times, the earliest in 1788 . 

553. What was done then ? — I think reports were called for, and seeds were 
distributed to the natives ; Dr. Anderson in Madras was occupied for many years 
in distributing seeds procured from different countries, and subsequently farms 
were established ; an American, Mr. Bernard Metcalfe, was sent out, with some 
American gins, to clean the cotton ; that was in 181 , 3 . 

554. Measures have been taken at different times between 1788 and the time 
when the 10 American planters went over to encourage the growth of cotton 
in India? — Constantly; in 1788 , 1813 , 1818 , 1831 , and 1836 ; all these were 
periods when experiments were made. 

555. Can you give the Committee any information as to the demand in India 
fdir raw cotton ? — There is a constant demand in India for cotton for the clothing 
of the natives themselves, and that of course consumes a considerable proportion 
r>f what is grown ; and therefore the casual demand of Europe, I think, is small, 
compared with the constant demand for home consumption. 

556. What proportion do you suppose of the cotton grown in India is taken up 
by the native demand ? — I do not know, but immensely greater than what is 
exported ; the home demand consumes much very more than the export trade. 

557. Do you think as much as 5 > 6 ths of the whole production are consumed 
by the domestic demand ? — I should think it is, and more than that. 

558. In what manner is the native raw cotton consumed in the country ; is it 

manufactured, or consumed in the raw state ?— It is consumed in two ways ; it 
is manufactured into cloths of various kinds, and it is used for wadding. Instead 
of wearing a woollen coat, a man will wear one padded with cotton jn cold wea- 
ther ; the refuse from tha cotton employed for manufactures would be used for 
wadding ; they put a layer of wadding between two layers of cloth. As they put 
that, layer of raw cotton in the inside, very <rften very nifty cotton is use^. Thet 
is one reason why they have vnot a sufficient inducement to . clean it ; there 
being an extensive sale fior dirty' cotton. - ' < . « 

' '559. Is it not well known that there is a large importation of English ipqnu- 
factured cottons into India ? — Yes ; very large. 

560. Does 
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560. Does not that tend to supersede the native manufactures more and more 
every year ? — Decidedly. 

561. If the condition of the cultivator throughout was improved, and if an 
increased demand for cotton manufactures occurred in India, is it likely that the 
demand would be satisfied rather by imported cotton or W an increased demand 
for native cotton?— I think it most probable, that if European manufactures 
were offered to the consumer cheaper than he could get the native manufactures 
for, he would buy the imported cotton. 

562^ Is it likely that the price of the native manufactured cotton would be 
lower than that of the imported cotton ? — It is not. 

563. Is there any external demand for Indian cotton except the English 
demand ? — The demand for China; 1 have endeavoured, in a diagram that 1 beg 
to hand in, to show this. This is a diagram different from the other, but in which 
the export to China and the export to Great Britain are both given. The light 
shades indicate the exports to China, and the dark shades indicate those to Great 
Britain. 

564. Mr. fVilson Patten.] Are those all raw cottons? — Yes. 

<>65. Is there any export of manufactured cotton to China ? — ^There used to be ; 
I do not know that there is any now. 

566. Sir James Hogg.] Do you consider that the cotton is capricious in its 
growth as to soil and climate f — It is not capricious ; but it requires a certain 
climate ; as this is not regular in India, the crops often fail. 

567. With your knowledge of the soils of India and the growth of cotton, if 
you were asked as to any particular seed, do you think you would be competent 
a priori to state whether it would or not succeed in any particular soil and in 
any particular climate in India, or would you require to know the practical 
result ? — I would only form an opinion now from the results which have been 
obtained in particular situations, and 1 can say confidently that such and such 
results will take place in those situations. 

568. Have the results which have actually taken place been in conformity with 
the opinions entertained by those most competent to judge? — To a certain 
extent it has been always felt, as 1 have mentioned in my own w'ork, “ Illustra- 
tions of Himalayan Botany,” that a certain degree of moisture in the climate 
seemed essential ; I do not think that the vicinity to the sea is essential, but it 
produces a peculiar climate, characterized by moisture with the free circulation 
of air, and tlicrefore, if such moisture occurs at a distance from the sea, you 
may rely upon succeeding in the cultivation. 

569. Take America ; is not the growth of sea-island cotton very capricious ? — 
It will not grow in the interior at all ; it is only in the vicinity of the sea that 
it succeeds. 

570. Has not that seed been tried in the vicinity of the sea in India ? — Yes, 
it has. 

571. And without success? — Without success to any extent ; there are some 
very fine specimens that have been produced by Mr. Elphiustone ; he produced 
some very excellent specimens of sea-island and other American cottons at 
Rutnagherry, which were sent to Bombay, and sold at very high prices. 

572. But those were very small experiments ? — They were comparati vely small 
experiments, but a good many bales were produced ; it was not merely a 
garden experiment, as there were several acres cultivated. 

.')73*- 1 believe that the first cotton planters, after deriving all the benefit they 
could as to soil and climate from information obtained from those most com- 
petent to inform tliem, were in error as to the localities first chosen ? — Completely 
in error in some situations ; they were not sufiicicntly acquainted with, nor did 
they pay attention to the information ofiered to them as to the excessive dryness 
of the Indian climate at particular times. I had a letter from Mr. Mercer, from 
Egypt, and the first thing he mentioned was, that be could not conceive how 
cotton could grow in the midst of water. In Louisiana the whole efibrt is to get 
rid of surplus water, but in Egypt they must supply water. When the Americans 
got to India they were unfortunate in the north-west provinces, at Kalpee, which 
was near rather a famous cotton country, in having only six weeks* instead of 
three montlis’ rain during the two years that they were there. As they were 
premised rewards according to their success, directly they saw that the success 
<was not very certain, they wanted the farms to be established somewhere else. 
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574. The first experiment failed from excessive dryness ? — Yes ; and in those 
two years they had only six weeks instead of three months of rain. 

575. They then removed to a damper soil and climate ? — Yes, they did ; they 
.went to Gorruckpoor and to Rungpoor, and subsequently one was placed at 
Dacca. 

576. Then I believe those experiments failed from excess of moisture? — Yes, 
firom an excess of moisture, followed by dryness at the end of the rainy season ; 
that is, in the months of September and October. Immediately the rain ceases 
the atmosphere becomes very clear : the sun is powerful in that month, and the 
dryness becomes excessive in the daytime, and the soil heated ; I think the change 
from the great moisture to the great dryness destroyed the plants. 

577. You are of opinion that a great deal of practical benefit has arisen from 
the very failures of the experiments? — Decidedly ; I think we understand what 
is necessary to attend to better than before. 

578. From the experience purchased by those experiments, you think that we 
are more likely to understand what soil and climate will suit particular seed ?— 
Yes, to a great extent. 

579. Have there not been diversities of opinion between the American plan- 
ters and Dr. Wight, Mr. Mercer and others, most competent to judge whether 
it was desirable to plant the cotton very low and near tne sea, or upon higher 
ground ? — There were diversities of opinion between Dr. Wight and the 
American planters as to what was required, and what climate and soil were the 
best suited ; for instance, when the Americans first went to the southern parts of 
India, they preferred growing American cotton in the black soil, which all our 
previous experience had shown it would not succeed in ; and Dr. Wight's experi- 
ments succeeded better in the red than in the black soil. The Americans, from 
the external resemblance of the black soil to the alluvial soil of Louisiana, 
naturally perhaps insisted upon that being the best ; they afterwards found it 
more difficult in a dry season to grow cotton in the black than in the red soil ; 
but they also ascertained the great influence of climate. 

580. From the result of the experiments, are you of opinion that it is more 
desirable to extend the cultivation of the American seed, or to improve the cul- 
tivation of the indigenous plant ? — I would divide the question into two parts. 
The American cotton is so highly appreciated by Manchester gentlemen, and 
sells at so high a price, the reports from the spinners are so favourable, while the 
deputations we have seen are so positive as to its superiority, stating that there 
is no comparison, and therefore wherever you can grow the American cotton, 
they recommend that you should use all your efforts to propagate that kind. 
In other districts the American cotton does not succeed where yet the Indian 
does very well, and produces very fair cotton. In these districts, I would intro- 
duce cleaning machines, and facilities of transit, so that both kinds should be 
cultivated and extended in suitable districts. 

581. With respect to the dirt in the cotton, 1 believe the great difficulty is to 
induce the natives to pick the cotton clean ? — Yes, that is the great difficulty. 
They very often grow it with other crops ; they know if these are not gathered, 
they will fall to the ground and be lost, while the cotton sticks to the bush ; or 
if it falls, it is then picked up and mixed with the rest and with dry leaf. 

582. I believe the original fault of not picking it in the first instance clean, 
cannot be remedied by subsequent cleaning by the saw-giu or any other 
instrument ? — I think not. If the saw-gin is used on this dirty cotton, the 
leaf gets ground round, and the little spiculse remain in the yam after it is 
spun, and spot the cloth also. The saw-gin ought to be used only on clean- 
picked cotton. 

583. The introduction of the saw-gin or other means of cleaning will be 
inefficient unless the natives can be induced in the first instance to nick it 
clean ?— 1 think it is worse than useless ; as 1 had a letter from Manenester, 
stating that they would rather buy the dirty cotton in the state it comes here, 
than use dirtv cotton that has Men saw-ginned, because the leaf gets ground 
down so fine that they cannot afterwards get rid of it. 

584. 1 believe the agents of the Government have used every endeavour in 
their power to impress upon the natives the absolute necessity of picking the 
qotton clean ?-»>Decidedlyi and they have succeeded in many instances. 

585. The 
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585* The cotton that has been picked pretty clean, and afterwards pasted 
through the gin, has produced a very much higher price than the dirty cptton, 
has it not ?— Y es, a higher price. 

586. To what extent? — ^The native cotton cleaned by the saw.gin has sold in 
many instances at a higher price than the cotton cleaned by the churka. 

587. State generally the difference of price between the clean and the dirty 
cotton ? — If it is the same kind of cotton, about a farthing a pound more than 
after simply cleaning by the churka. 

588. Has the enhanced price of cleaned cotton been caused by the demand 
for exportation, or have the native manufacturers themselves found out the 
advantage of buying clean cotton, and become competitors with those who 
desire to purchase for exportation ? — In the Dharwur district, for instance, the 
natives there found out that it was more profitable to purchase the cotton grown 
there and carefully cleaned, according to the testimony of Mr. Mercer; they 
found it preferable to buy the clean cotton than to use their own, and a portion 
of it was sold to the weavers for home consumption. 

589. Did not that demand for home consumption tend very much to enhance 
the price of cleaned cotton ? — ^To some extent. 

590. Did not Mr. Mercer say that it tended, to a considerable extent, to 
enhance the price ? — It did, certainly ; but the cotton was also of different value ; 
tlie native cotton, when he first wrote to me, was about 40 rupees the Surat 
candy, and the American cotton sold for 55 rupees; that, of course, was a 
considerable increase of price, but it was also a superior article in other 
respects. 

591. Are you aware of the process of manufacturing indigo in India r — I know 
it generally ; I have not turned my attention to it lately. 

592. The European indigo planter, I believe, generally has little more than 
his manufactory, and a small portion of ground about it } — That, I believe, is 
the general case ; he cultivates very little, I believe, of indigo himself. 

593. He does not cither possess, in fee or rent, lands generally? — Not gene- 
rally ; some portion of the land I believe he used to get under the name of other 
indwiduals, before it was legal for him to possess laud ; but a great portion of 
what is obtained is by making an agreement with the ryots to cultivate, at certain 
rates, the indigo plant, and then to manufacture it into indigo afterwards. 

594. They deliver the produce at a stipulated rate, so much for so many 
bundles? — Yes, and they then manufacture it. 

595. That is the prevailing mode now ; and before the last renewal of the 
charter, I believe, that was the exclusive mode ? — It was so to a great extent, 
with those small exceptions that I have mentioned. 

596. Europeans could not hold land in fee, or purchase lands till the last 
renewal of the charter ? — No, they could not. 

I 597. Sugar is very extensively used in India, is it not? — Yes, very much so. 

598. Are not the Indians a sugar-eating people ? — ^That is their characteristic, 
1 believe. 

599. Did you ever hear that sugar was an undue price in India ; before the 
equalization of the duties upon the East and West India sugars, was not it always 
in abundance for native consumption ? — 1 believe so ; 1 never heard any com- 
plaints to the contrary. 

600. Since the equalization, without asking you the details, has or has not the 
exportation of sugar increased to a vast extent? — It has, to a great extent. 

601. Mr. Plowden.} You have been asked why the improvement and increase 
in cotton has not been commensurate with that of other produce, such as sugar, 
indigo, opium, and other things; does not that irregularity and uncertainfY of 
demand m cotton in the market account for that in a great measure ?->-l tnink 
so; because the Bomb^ merchants (I go by their own evidence) state that they 
are unable tq bay the mdian cotton until orders come from Europe, and that 
those orders ^ej^^nd entirely upon the state of the American market; hence 
they can ohly ^rchase'^what is in Uie market at the time, and hence no inbrehse 
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can take place in the interior ; there is a statement of the Bombay chamber of 
commerce, which is a very long document, and enters fully into this question ; 
it was in ihe year 1841 that they sent in a letter to that effect. 

602. Do you think that if there was more encouragement given by the 
merchants in this country for a larger exportation, more cotton would be culti* 
rated ? — ^Yes combined with their insisting to take only an improved quality ; 
the manufacturers here will not use bad cotton; and if the merchants would insist 
upon having an improved quality, less of that dirty cotton would come to the 
market. 

603. Mr. John B. Smith.} Do you happen to know the relative production per 
acre between the American and the native cotton ? — There are such opposite state- 
ments upon that, that it becomes quite a difficulty ; Mr. Mercer, when he came 
over here last summer, stated that the produce per acre of American cotton was 
not more than 57 lbs. per acre. 

604. English pounds ? — Yes, and English acres ; I have had a letter from Mr. 
Shaw, the collector in that district, with various evidence, pointing out the 
incorrectness of that statement ; that the return per acre is not less than 100 lbs. 
of American cotton per acre, and he gives several facts confirming it ; so, also, 
Mr. Channing, the overseer at Belgaum ; he states that the return per acre is 
not less than 100 lbs. an acre, rather more than less; Mr. Mercer stated that it 
was not less than 57, or not more than 75. 

605. Mr. Wilson Patten.} I think you stated that it was in America 300 ?— 
From 150 to 400. 

606. Mr. John B. Smith.} When you speak of 57 or 100 lbs. per acre, do you 
mean clean cotton? — Yes, clean cotton ; when I said 100, I ought to say that 
the American cotton is more than lOO, according to Mr. Shaw and Mr. Chan- 
ning ; both those state the quantity to be above 100, and the native cotton to be 
about 80. 

607. You would say that the American cotton was equally productive per 
acre with the native cotton ? — It is more productive per acre, and brings a better 
price ? 

608. Chairman.} Have you been in the Punjaub? — No. 

609. Have you received any information that you can rely upon as to whether 

that territory, particularly called the is a district favourable for the 

growth of cotton ? — ^When that territory was first acquired, it was reported that 
it was a cotton country, and directions went out from the directoi’s to investigate 
the subject, and a report has come from Major Lawrence which is not at all 
ffivourable to its being a cotton country ; they have not enough for themselves ; 
they import it from Delhi even for their manufactux’cs. 

610. With regard to Scinde,have you any information to give the Committee ? 
— No; I think it is probable that Scinde would grow cotton ; I think from the 
facilities for irrigation that the climate there ought to produce cotton. 


Francis William Prideaux, Esq., further E.xamined. 

611. Chairman.} HAVE you any thing further that you wish to state ?— I am 
desirous of reading a statement which I have drawn up in answer to some 
questions that were formerly put to me, and which I was not able then to 
Answer. 1 was examined on 'Diesday last, with reference to certain proclama- 
tions which had been issued about the year 1835 by the Government of Bombay, 
offering an exemption from assessment for the period of five years on all lands 
cultivated with cotton and Mauritius sugar-cane, and also to the circunastances 
under which those proclamations were revoked by the orders of the Court of 
Directors. The answer which I then gave from memory I find to be substantially 
correct, but I wish to place on the records of the Committee the precise terms 
in which the Court’s orders were conveyed. The proceedings of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were disapproved by the Government of India, w'ho referred 
the whole matter for the final decision of the Court. That decision was com- 
municated to the Government of India in the following words, by a despatch 
dated the 28th March 1838 : “ We regret that you did not direct the immediate 
and formal revocation of the notices in question, a step which the Governor in 
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CouBctt will be directed to take on the receipt of this despatch. The. rights of 
the individuals to whom the faith of. Government has been pledged, and who 
have either established a claim to or have received a remission of assessment, 
previously to the revocation of the notices, must not of course be interfered 
with.** 1 was also asked by a member of the Committee whether it was within, 
my knowledge, that about the year 1820 (I think) a large extent of cotton land 
in the zillah of Humeerpore, in the province of Bundlecund, had been thrown out 
of cultivation, in consequence of an enhancement in the assessmentof lands cultiva- 
ted with cotton. My reply, so far as I remember, was, that I was not aware of such a 
circumstance, and that I was not prepared to deny or affirm the accuracy of the 
statement. 1 have since referred to the records relating to the province of Uun- 
delcund, and I have found nothing which tends to support it, so far as it applies 
particularly to cotton cultivation ; I was aware that aooat the time mentioned, 
an injudicious increase of the assessment, combined with other causes, had done 
considerable mischief throughout the province, and occasioned a great decrease 
of cultivation generally, and a lamentable deterioration in the resources of the 
agricultural population ; but 1 have no reason to believe that this took place 
particularly with respect to the cotton lands, or that the increase of assessment 
nad any particular reference to those lands ; on the contrary, although I cannot 
speak positively on that point, my impression, formed from my knowledge of 
the very peculiar nature of the tenures which prevail in that province, is, that 
no special assessment was at that time levied on lands cultivated with cotton ; 
but, however that might have been 30 years ago, nothing of the kind could 
happen under the existing system. As that system has been repeatedly repre-> 
seated as laying the assessment on the crop and not on the land itself, and 
thereby discouraging the cultivation of the more valuable products, I beg to be 
permitted to place before the Committee a copy of the general instructions of 
tliQ Court of Directors on that subject. In a despatch, dated 12 April 1837, 
reviewing the measures then in progress for revising the settlements in 
the north-western provinces, they say : — “ With regard, for example, to the 
practice which exists of forming assessments according to the value of the crops 
produced, and not according to the value or capabilities of the land, a subject 
which was noticed by us in our despatch of the 15th February 1833 ; this is a 
mode of assessment which we find by the proceedings under review continues 
to be observed in many districts in the western provinces ; a practice which, as 
remarked by Lord William Bentinck, must act as a check on industry, and 
discourage cultivation. We are desirous of drawing your particular attention 
to this subject in especial connexion with the cultivation of cotton, sugar, coffee 
and other staple commodities suited to the home markets. You are aware that 
the equalization of the duties on sugar is a subject that has engaged our anxious 
consideration, and you will have received from us, through the public depart- 
ment, under date 10th August 1836, copies of the Act recently passed on this 
subject. The advantages to individual skill and industry and to the commer- 
cial community of India in general which must result from this measure will 
doubtless be very great. The prospect is thus opened to Europeans, and will 
doubtless be embraced, of investing their capital in the cultivation of staple 
articles of product in India ; and it may be hoped that corresponding benefits to 
the agricultural community will accompany the extension of more valuable 
cultivation. It is, nevertheless, imperative on us not only to watch narrowly 
the interests of the native population, but to use every means and embrace every 
opportunity of improving those interests and ameliorating the general condition 
of . the people. European enterprise and European capitel are ever ready to 
secure ^e advantages which any change in state policy, commercjial or financial, 
mav seem to hold out; and this it is not our desire to check. .At the same time 
it behoves us to be something more ilian quie^nt vjri^th regard to our native 
subjects, who, having the skill qnd industry^ n^ay,,wan;t me enterprise and 
mpttal of the Europeans, and occasipn^ily, tp Iq^d and them in the llHs.pf 
improvement j this we consider to be the t;ue policy lOt. a liberal Gove^np/e^t, 
ruling over a people not possessing the knowledge or means of tlcvclopjng^a}) 
the resources of their native land. No better means of securing this goo(l|wjq^.t 
can be pointed out than the adoption of such a mode of assessment as shall 
the cultivator in possession of an ample and encouraging remuneration for'tqe 
exercise of his industry in the growth of articles adapted to the demands of the 
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home market. The policy of long leases and moderate assessments is, therefote, 
not only recommended by general principle and general experience, but is en- 
forced by the peculiar circumstances of the time. You are aware that the practice 
existed at Bombay, and Madras, as well as in Bengal, of making the assessment 
according to the produce, and not according to the value and capabilities of 
the lands, and that it was stated that the revenue could not afford to 
bear the charge contemplated by our instructions on this subject. We trust, 
however, that tliis practice is generally discontinued at Madras and Bombay, 
and that the prohibitory instructions which have from time to time been receive 
from us on this subject will be kept in view during the progress of the new set- 
tlements in the western provinces, and ultimately put a stop to this very objec- 
tionable mode of assessment ; it is the productive power of the land, and not its 
actual produce, that should be taken as the guide in making the assessments ; by 
this mode the best description of encouragement is given to the cultivator to 
extend cultivation and raise crops immediately beneficial and profitable to him- 
self, and such a system, we have on former occasions observed, and are still of 
opinion, would not ultimately be found detrimental to the interests of the state. 
Where the system of assessing according to the actual produce has been abolished, 
and the character of the soil substituted as the basis of the assessment, the effect 
of the change has been most beneficial, as is attested by Mr. II. Fraser, writing 
from Dellii, where this system has been for some time in operation. We expect 
that the tenor of our instructions noted in the margin,* to which we refer you 
for a more full detail of our sentiments on this subject than we now consider it 
necessary to enter on, will be strictly and invariably enforced.” I was also 
asked whether I could suggest any measures within the power of the Government 
which would tend to cheapen the price of Indian cotton in this country, or some- 
thing to that effect. In answering the question, I had in my mind only such 
measures as were within the competence of the Government of India ; I would 
now beg to submit to the Committee that the expense of freight constitutes an 
important element in the cost of cotton. I have no desire to enter into the ques- 
tion of the effect of the navigation laws generally, but I wish to call the attention 
of the Committee to one particular provision which applies exclusively to India : 
a native Indian subject of Her Majesty, following the occupation of a sailor, 
is declared by Act of Parliament not entitled to be considered a British 
seaman beyond the limits of the Company's charter; the consequence is, that 
an Indian merchant and shipowner cannot send a cargo to this country with- 
out being compelled on his return to take a number of English sailors (one, 
I think, for every 20 tons), and to carry back an equivalent portion of his 
original crew as passengers ; I cannot state the precise effects which this enact- 
ment may have in raising the cost of freight, but I believe it was shown before 
the Committee of last Session on the Navigation Laws, that voyages which bad 
been made by Indian ships to England, and which would otherwise have been 
remunerative, had been thereby converted into an actual loss. To place the 
injustice of this law in the clearest light, it may be sufficient to observe, that if 
India, instead of being a valuable dependency of the English Crown, were an in- 
dependent country, those very laws which now close the ports of Great Britain to 
her sailors would actually require, in order that her ships should be entitled to 
be received here, that three-iourtlis of their crews should consist of natives of 
India. The relief required in this case can only be given by the Imperial 
Legislature. 1 may be allowed to add, that in tne ports of India under the 
existing law, and the recent orders of the Court of Directors, British and foreign 
ships are placed on precisely the same footing, with the sole exception, that the 
latter are not permitted to engage in the coasting or port to port trade. 

612. Mr. George Thompson.] You have been referring to documents con- 
nected with the province of Bundelcund; have you discovered among those 
documents a report recently made by Mr. Allen and Mr. Muir to the Bengal 
Government?— I have read that report through. 

613. Do you remember the references made in that report to the proceedings 
of Mr. Scott Waring and Mr. Valpy, in those districts? — Ido. 

6 14. Have any of those reports informed you that the cultivation of cotton 
there has decreased from 60 lacs to 10 ?— I did not find that they mentioned 
cotton ; they mentioned a decrease in the cultivation generally, which must have 
been inclusive of cotton, which has probably decreased to that extent. 
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615. Would you be prepared to lay the report of Mr. Allen and Mr. Muir 
before the Committee ? — It has been ordered for the House, and will be laid 
before the House in a day or two; it is rather a thick printed volume; I can 
lay it before the Committee if required to do so. 

616. You are aware that previous assessments have had the effect of reducing 
generally the cultivation throughout that district?— 'Yes. 

617. Chairman.'l Does it come within your knowledge that some of the ships 
of war belonging to this country that have been in the China seas are manned 
almost exclusively by Lascars ? — Certainly, the Company's ships ; the Com- 
pany’s ships of war were engaged in operations in China. 

618. Mr. Thompson^] Have you heard that not long ago there was a laige 
amount of cotton in Bombay which might have been sent to this country if it 
could have been sent in native-built vessels manned by the ordinary seamen that 
go with the ships in those seas ? — I believe it was so stated before the Committee 
in the last Session. 

619. Would it not have been a violation of the existing navigation laws to 
have sent those vessels here ? —No ; it would not have been a violation of the 
navigation laws to send those vessels here ; they may bring Lascars here, but they 
must take out a crew of British seamen. 

620. Sir James Hogg.'] Do you know of any practical instance of hardship 
arising out of that enactment requiring a siiip from India to take back a certain 
proportion of British sailors ? — I do not know it personally ; but I know that 
instances were brought before the Committee on the Navigation Laws, particularly 
one ; Sir Jamesetjee Jeejeebhoy sent over a vessel of 1,400 tons, and in con- 
sequence of being obliged to take back 70 English sailors, he resolved not to 
send a ship to England again. 

Thmnas Bazley^ Esq., Examined. 

621. Chairman,] ARE you the president of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce ? — I am. 

622. Are you prepared to give this Committee any information with regard to 
the quality and the quantity of the cotton which comes to this country from the 
United States or from India ? — I am prepared to state that we receive a very 
limited supply of cotton from the Indian territory, and that the quality is very 
inferior. I have a statement showing the gross import of cotton wool into the 
United Kingdom, the proportion received from the United States and the East 
Indies respectively, and the per-centage of Indian supply taken triennially ; it 
extends from 1820 to 1847. It appears that the quantity we have received from 
the East Indian territory has been, upon an average, probably of about 10 per 
cent, upon the whole quantity imported into the country. 

623. That takes not only the Liverpool, but the Glasgow and the London 
market, I presume ? —It does. 

624. From what documents has that been prepared ? — The principal Govern- 
ment returns, and information obtained in Liverpool. 

625. Can you state to the Committee whether the import from the East 
Indies has been increasing or diminishing, or has it remained pretty nearly 
stationary? — It has rather increased during the last year, as the statement 
will show. 

■ 626. But during the last five years ? — During the last five years it has rather 
diminished than otherwise, excepting last year. 

^ 627. Mr. Wilson Patten.] What has been the general tendency from the 
commencement of the return? — From 18^ to 1822, the average proportion of 
the cotton received from the East Indies amounted to 8/^ per cent. ; from 1823 
to 1826, 9, per cent.; from 1826 to 1828, 10^ per cent.; from 1829 to 1831, 
8^ per cent ; from 1832 to 1834, lOjI, per cent. ; from 1836 to 1837, 14^^ per 
cent. ; from 1838 to 1840, 11 per cent ; from 1841 to 1843, 16^ per cent ; and 
from 1844 to 1847, 11^ per cent. The supplies are very irregular. We 
uniformly find, when the prices of cotton are very low in this country, that the 
imports from India are very small. The cotton ruled somewhat high last year 
in this country, and Ric imports have been more remunerative, and consequently 
larger. 1 wiu hand this i»per in. 
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{The same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 


TABLE showinpr the Gross Import of Gotton Wool into the United Kingdom ; the Portions reoelred from the 
United States and the East Indies respoctively, the Per*centag6 of Indian Supply taken triennially. 


Year. 

Orou Import 
of 

CottOQ. 

From the 

United States. 

From 

British Possessions 

in tlio East. 

Per Centage 
of 

Indian Supply 
taken 

triennially. 

Average Price 
of B«>weds, 

31 December 
each Year. 

Broker'e Lbt. 

Yearly 

Average Price of 
Uplands. 

G. Holt & Co. 's List. 

Average Price 
of 

East India, 
31 December. 


Lbs. 

Us. 

Lbs. 
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142,532,112 

14,830,117 
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1824 
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92,187,862 

16,420,005 
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1826 

228,006,201 
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20,294,202 
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1828 

177,607,401 

130,858,203 

21,187,900 
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1827 

272,448,000 

210,024,812 

20,984,916 
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1828 

227,760,642 

151,762,280 

32,246,187 
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1829 

222,767,411 

167,187,396 

24,908,390 
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1830 

268,001,462 

210,886,358 
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1831 

288,674,863 
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1832 

286,832,626 

219,760,753 

3.5,178,026 
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1835 

30.3,702,063 
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41,474,009 
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1830 
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280,616,602 

76,746,020 
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61,677,141 
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1838 
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1840 
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1843 
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+1846 

480,643,000 

382,520,000 

34,270,800 


7 
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+ 1847 

414,243,000 

840,262,000 

81,100,480 
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* The supply of Indian cotton to Groat Britain fortuitously increased in 1840, 1841 and 1842 by the Chinese wan 
f Those Items are calculated from packages,” the official accounts in lbs. not haying been soon. 


Chairman.l Is it within your knowledge that any improvement has 
taken place in the bulk of the Indian cotton from 1B20 to 1847 , in the quality 
of it? — I think that there has been some improvement, but the quality is still 
exceedingly irregular, and I think that in some respects there has been a 
positive deterioration ; for I find that, in 1835 , I was a buyer of cotton in liver- 
j)ool to the extent of 37 bags of East Indian growth, for which 1 gave 1 r. 6rf. 
a pound. I must say that I have seen no quality equal to that since. The price 
of the Sea-island cotton then ranged from 21 to 3 s. 

,629. What was the price of the uplands at that time?-— Probably 9 d. or lOrf. ; 
ahd 1 gave \s.Qd, for my purchase of the particular lot from the East Indies. 

630. It was what you call Bourbon cotton ? —It was East Indian cotton, grown 
upon the East Indian territory. 

631. The question is not with regard to a particular sample, but Surat cotton 
generally, in Liverpool ? — 1 think that the common Surat cotton has improved 
in quality ; that 1 think is an open trade cotton, not a cotton produced 
under the immediate auspices of the East India Company. 

632. What has been about the difference in price between the American cotton 
and the Surat ; take Boweds or Orleans as the American qualities, and the 
better quality of the Surat ? — ^The Indian cotton is admitted to be so inferior, 
that X find the consumers of it have a Table arranged, to enable them to see at a 
glance what price they ought to give relatively for the East Indian cotton or for 
the American ; and taking the spinner at No. 20’s yarn (I have obtained this 
Table), he says, when the Surat cotton is at a</. a pound, it is his interest to 
give for the American ; that he obtains from Surat only 12 ounces of yarn, 
whilst from the American he obtains 13 ^ ounces; the scale is graduated here, 

and 
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and finally, when the price of Surat for the same quality of yam is worth 5 d., he 
can afford to give 6</. for the American ; 1 will hand this in. 

[The same was Handed, tn, and is as follows :] 

SvBAT and Akericab CktrrON, at equivalent Prices. 

1 lb. Surat, yielding 12 oz. yam. 1 lb. American, IS} oz. 
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T, Bcxhjft Esq. 
3 March 1848. 


633. Have you any Other facts with regard to the same point? — I have in- 
formation respecting the quantity of waste that is usually made in using the 
Surat cotton ; it is found by experience, that an average of 25 per cent, may be 
taken ; whilst for the American, the loss is 12i per cent. 

C34. Does that mean, that for every 100 lbs. of Surat cotton which the spin- 
ner takes into his mill, he produces 75 lbs. of yam; and that from every 100 lbs. 
of American cotton, he produces 87 J lbs ? — Yes, precisely; but then the same 
machinery produces a larger quantity of yam from the American cotton than 
from the Surat cotton. 

63/). Does that arise from the smaller number of breakages? — Yes; and from 
the American cotton requiring fewer turns from the spindle, and for the quantity 
of yarn coming through the rollers, less twist per inch. 

636. Are you aware whether the consumption of the Surat cotton is confined 
almost exclusively to the manufacture of the weft, that which runs across the 
piece, and not the warp, which is lengthways, in consequence of the Surat being 
so short in the staple ? — In very coarse numbers the Surat is applied to warp 
purposes, but as the numbers increase generally, there is a mixture of the Ameri- 
can with the Surat for weft. 1 have a specimen of Surat yarn here, and of 
American also, if the Committee would like to see them. 

[iSbrne specimens were handed rn.] 

637. Mr. J. B. Smth.'] Is there usually a difference of colour between’ the 
Indian and the American cotton ? — Always. 

'“638. In what respect? — The Indian cotton is always of a rich creamy colour, 
and for its colour it is frequently used as a mixture to improve the colour of the 
worst or low American cotton. 

639. Is it alw^s easy to distinguish one from the other by the colour ? — 

Yes, it is. From Surat cotton, which cost S^d., the yarn No. 20, is worth bid . ; 
and from American cotton, which cost 4l'd., the yarn is worth You see 

that in using the American cotton, the spinner has actually a less amount 
for working me cotton than he has in the case of the Indian cotton ; those are 
numbers 30 ; one is Surat, and the other American— [handing in two other speci- 
mens'] — the Surat cotton for 30 cost 3^d.,and the yarn is worth Id. ; the Ameri- 
can cotton for 30 cost 4^d., and the yarn is worth lid.', in that case the spinners 
have S^d. for making the Surat cotton into yam, but for making the American 
cotton into yarn only 34d. 

640. Chairman^ Do you suppose that the difference of a farthing is compen- 
ahted or more than compensated by a smaller amount of loss in working up the 
American cotton ? — Clearly by the greater turn off. 

64** You said that you thought the quality had been improved in the last 
few years ; in which way ?— I think that there is more staple ; upon the whole, 

is soipew^at^ longer. 

^642. Mh B'. ^mith.] Do' you speak of the native cotton ?~I speaJc of the 
native cotton at this moment. 

0.41. G 643, Chairman.] 
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T. Baadegt Eaq. 643. Chairman^ Is there no less sand or mud, or leaf or seeds in the India 
cotton than there used to be ? — Certainly ; I have two samples of cotton ; one is 
3 March 1848. gurat cotton worth 8 Sd. per pound — [banding in the same}, 

644. Viscount Jocelyn.] Is that the way it comes home? — Yes; this is a 
sample at 34 d. — [handing in the same] —that is cleaner ; but probably the dirtier 
cotton has a better fibre, a better staple ; this is a sample of American, at 6 l[d. 
per pound ; the colour and condition of that are very different — [handing in the 
same], 

645. Mr. Plawden.] Do all those cottons come from the western side of India ? 
— I apprehend that they do ; they arc from Surat ; that is a specimen of Sea- 
island cotton, worth 2 s. a pound — [handing in the same], — At the present time, 
Messrs. Rathbone, Brothers, have a consignment of cotton from Agra ; the con- 
dition of that is very excellent, but the quality of it is very poor indeed ; so that 
whilst in that particular case they have improved the condition of the cotton, 
the quality of it appears to be rather deteriorated. 

646. Chairman.] What do you mean by “ the condition” of the cotton ? — Its 
cleanliness ; this is it— [handing in the same]. 

647. Mr. George Thompson.] What name do you give to this cotton ? — It is 
from Agra. 

648. Under what denomination does it come? — It would be sold as Indian 
cotton ; the Bengal and Surat go by the general name of Indian cotton. 

649. Do you know under what circumstances that cotton was grown, the 
Agra cotton ? — Not precisely ; I believe there was some attempt at improvement. 

(150. Was not Mr. Finney up there, the American planter? — Yes, 

651. Viscount Jocelyn.] Have you any of the Sea-island cotton grown in 
India? — No. 

652. Is that similar in every respect to the American ? — Not so good ; but we 
receive very small quantities of that class of cotton from India ; they liave not 
been successful in the cultivation of it. 

653. Chairman.] Have you any other facts or statement which you are pre- 
pared to submit to the Committee ? — I may state that it is my deliberate 
conviction that India might produce a much larger quantity and a much better 
quality of cotton than we have hitherto received, and that we might be receiving 
to an extent of not less than 5 , 000,000 sterling value per annum more than 
now ; and our manufactures might be sent in payment for that additional quantity 
of cotton if the cultivation were improved; the improve<l cultivation of 
cotton has received attention in Manchester for many years ; and wh(*n the 
honourable Member, Mr. Smith, was chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, I 
made some experiments in the cultivation of cotton in one of our mills, and I was 
very successful in producing some very beautiful cotton, and a couple of tlie pods 
1 wHl now submit to the Committee grown in Manchester, and the relative staples 
of the cotton are all drawn out and shown. 

[The same were handed in.] 

654. Is it not the fact that you grew in Manchester cotton longer than any of 
the Sea-island ? — Yes ; in the cotton manufactories the mills arc of rather a high 
temperature, and I have a couple of pods of Indian cotton to contrast with the 
])od8 of cotton grown in Manchester. 

655. Pods grown in Manchester from Indian seed ? — No, from Sea-island seed. 

656. Have you any that was grown from Indian seed ? — No, I have not. 

657. Sir James Hogg.] Did you ever grow any experimental pods like those in 
Manchester from Indian seed ? — I have not tried that at all. 

658. Chairman.] Do you conceive that if the quantity of cotton in India could 
be greatly increased, and its quality somewhat improved, it would afford a very 
great relief to the spinners and manufacturers of this country, from the extreme 
(lependence under which they now labour with regard to the crops of one country, 
the United States? — Unquestionably, it would be an immense benefit to both 
countries, in my opinion. 

659. During the last 12 or 18 months have there not been extreme suffering 
and embarrassment in Lancashire in consequence of the failure of the cotton 
crops in the United States? — ^Tliere have. 

600. Have you formed any opinion as to the danger which impends over the 
important industry of Lancashire from its depending for its staple raw material 
upon one country only ? — I can contemplate no greater calamity that would 

befall 
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befall Lancashire, except that of an actual famine of bread, than a famine of cotton. 
I have two samples of cotton grown at Port Natal. 1 have seen some cotton 
grown there, certainly inferior to the cotton produced in the East Indian terri- 
tory ; but this is so vastly superior that I beg to lay it before the Committee— 
[handing in the sanK]. 

661. Was this submitted to the Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Blanef 
—Yes. 

662. Is this the produce of American seed ? — It is ; and the cultivation was 
suggested by the American missionaries at Port Natal. I should thiuk that it is 
worth nearly a shilling a pound. 

663. Viscount Mahon^ Is the cotton grown for any object of commerce at 
Port Natal, or only as yet as an experiment ? —It is grown for the purposes of 
commerce. 

664. Viscount Jocelyn.~\ To any extent? — No; we expect about 500 bags 
during this year, 500 or 600 acres of ground being under cultivation, and it is 
expected to yield about one bag per acre, of about 300 lbs. each. 

665. Viscount Mahon.'\ By whom has that culture been set on foot ; have any 
persons settled there for that purpose? — ^The colonists have engaged in the 
cultivation. 

666. Viscount Jocelyn.'\ What is the price of Egyptian cotton, what does it 
sell at in the Manchester market ? — At the present time about Id. per lb. 

667. Is that much sought after in the market ? — Yes. 

668. Chairman.'] What are the qualities of cotton that are sold in Liverpool, 
beginning with the best, now ? — The Sea-island cotton ranges at the present time 
from 8 d. to 2 «. 6 d. per lb. 

669. What would you call the medium price? — ^About 1 s. per lb. of a good 
useful quality. 

670. What is the next best quality to that? — The Egyptian cotton, worth from 
6| d. to 8 d.; the next is the New Orleans or Brazil, they rank very much alike ; 
the Brazil may be stated at from 5 d. to 6 d. 

671. And of the common qualities of American, what are the prices ? — Ranging 
all the way from 3 f d. to 5 ^ d. 

672. What is the Sumt?— From 3 d. to 4 ^d. ; I bought a small parcel of 
good Indian cotton on the 22d of January last year, for which I gave lod. a lb. 

673. Was that grown from Sea-island seed ? — I apprehend so ; it was really 
very good useful cotton. 

674. Have you any statement to make as to the quantities of each description 
of cotton from each country imported into this country ? — I have not any pre- 
pared document of that kind. 

675. Are you aware whether there is much interest felt now in Lancashire 
with respect to the cultivation of cotton in India? — Not only in India, but in 
every part of the world ; a desire is felt that we should not be dependent upon 
any single field for the cultivation of cotton, but obtain it from twenty improved 
sources, if possible. 

676. Do you know whether the spinners have felt a strong interest in the 
improvement of communication, especially in Western India? — Very great 
indeed ; and the trade of Lancashire feel strongly that it ought to be greatly 
improved, and that every facility for the construction of railroads ought to be 
afforded. 

677. Can you say whether the newspapers — take the Manchester newspapers, 
those circulated chiefly in the manufacturing districts — have repeatedly written 
in favour of improved communications in India ? — Certainly, there is a great 
desire felt in Lancashire that the resources of ludia should be developed. The 
opinion prevails there, that there are vast resources undeveloped in India ; and 
that whilst the cultivation of cotton has been called into existence during the 
last half century in America, comparatively little has been done in India : we 
have gentlemen among us who recollect well the first bag of cotton arriving 
from 9 ie United States of America. 

678. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Up to that period, when the first bag of cotton came 
from America, from what other places were we supplied? — We obtained it from 
the Levant, Smyrna, and Turkey : it came from India before it came from the 
United States. 

679. Chairman^ Is it the fact that the growth of cotton in most of those 
countries, at least the export from them to this country, has fallen off from 

0.41 . G 2 Smyrna, 


T. Batletf, Esq. 
3 March 1848. 
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T. Bpzley, E«q. Smyrna, the West Indies, and from Brazil f — ^Yes, certainly ; in ^ point o< 
= fact, Smyrna and West India cotton are denominations of cotton hardly 

3 Marcii 1848. ^orth considering in the laverpool market : the other day I was much gratified 
by being threatened with an extensive cultivation in Jamaica, because of the 
loss of the protection on sugar, and I think we shall have an increased supply 
of cotton from the West India Islands. 

680. Mr. Wilson Patten.} You stated that a supply of cotton in Lancashire 
was almost of as much importance as that of bread : will you state the several 
causes which have deranged the cotton-market within the last few years : in 
Manchester, are there not other causes besides the supply of cotton that it is 
necessary to provide against ? — Unquestionably the failing harvests have had 
much to do with tlie distress. 

681. Was not there some years ago a large speculation among the American 
merchants, which raised the price of cotton to an unnatural height ? -—The dimi- 
nished supply the last year or two may be attributed to the failing of the crops 
rather than any other cause ; tlie Americans liitherto have planted rather an 
increasing quantity of land ; but from three to four years ago their crops were 
very abundant from favourable seasons ; during the last year or two they have 
fallen off from unfavourable seasons. 

682. About the period of 1830 was not there a large speculation entered into 
by parties to get possession of the whole of the cotton crop, which seriously 
deranged the cotton market in England, and which could not have taken place 
j)rovided other markets for cotton were opened to the merchants of this country ? 
— The trade has been subject to speculators’ operations, but w(' never regard 
that as being in itself very unfavourable, for unless the specidators were some- 
times to come forward to buy the cotton, by which they raise the price, the cul- 
tivation would not so rapidly extend as it ought to do ; no doubt, in somt; 
instances the cotton has been stimulated to be produced in greater (piantities by 
the speculators having raised the prices. 

683. Do you believe it would be possible to cause the same derangement in 
the market in England, with a good supply from India, that it was possible to 
effect upon that occasion r — I think not ; the greater the number of sources from 
which we receive the cotton, the greater the difficulty in influencing the prevail- 
ing prices. 

684. What was the immediate effect upon the cotton market of that specula- 
tion in this country ?— To advance the price very considerably, and to embarrass 
the trade also temporarily, 

685. You have stated that the difference between the price of the American 
cotton and the Indian cotton was about a penny when at 5 ( 1 ., and a halfpenny 
when at 3 d.; I observe in the statement you put in, that that docs not quite 
tally ? — I have not been understood ; in the Table that I have submitted in refe- 
rence to the difference of prices between the Surat and the American cotton, 
that Table refers entirely to a given and fixed (jualily of cotton ; and when the 
given quality that is requisite for the production of (say) No. 20 twist is at 3 </. for 
the Surat, then the spinner can afford to give 3 1 d. for the American ; and when 
the price of the Surat is at ."id., then he can afford to give od. for the American. 

d86. The observation that you made does not apply to the cotton market 
generally of Liverpool ? — Not at all. 

687. Mr. Plozcden.] You have said that you can conceive no greater evil to 
befall the manufacturers of Lancashire, short of a famine of bread, than a depen- 
dence solely on the United States for cotton, and that this would be prevented 
by an increased supply from India ? — No question of it ; but I said that the 
scarcity of cotton would be the evil, an<l not its coming from the United States. 

688. In your opinion, is it reasonable to expect, without a regular and certain 
demand, that the Indian cultivators should increase the supply ? — Demand always 
exists if the quality be brought to market. 

689. If the manufacturers in Manchester were to give more encouragement 
to the use of Indian ^cotton, you can entertain no doubt that the Indian native 
cultivators and the Indian merchants would import more ?— -I would say that 
the Manchester manufacturers are always willing to give encouragement, but 
they would rather say that the planter should produce an article which the Man- 
chester manufacturers can consume ; and then the planter would always have a 
market for his produce. The Agra cotton production of last year is a complete 
failure. An attempt hsis been made to produce a superior quality of cotton ; it is 

clean. 
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clean, and such as a spinner would like to use, but it is really so poor in staple T. Bazle^, F.»q. 
that it would not be his interest to touch it, and the cotton must remain unsold ■ — 
in Liverpool for a* very long time, and will have probably to be sacrificed. The 3 March 1848. 
planter may complain that he is not encouraged ; but the truth is, tbit tlie 
quality is such that a spinner would not feel it his interest to use it at all. 

690. CAairman.] As to the cotton, would not the loss be extremely great in 
the spinning, and the yarn exceedingly tender when made? — Yes. 

691. Mr. Wilson Patten,'] Have you any doubt that, provided greater care 
was taken in cleaning the Indian cotton, it would experience a very speedy rise 
in price at Liverpool? — No question ofit ; the market always discriminates. 

092. The Manchester manufacturer is simply guided the quality of the 
cotton, and not the place from which it comes ? — Precisely. 

693. Viscount Joceltfn.] Have you seen cotton produced in India which would 
come into competition with the American cotton ? — Yes. 

694. Sir James Hogg.] Tt is plain that it is not for the interest of the cotton 
spinner to take the Indian cotton of the quality that generally comes when he 
can get the American cotton? — Unless the difference in the jmee is very gi*cat. 

695. I think it appears from the scale you gave in, that the importation of the 
Indian cotton is generally regulated by the price, taking it on the average of 
three or four years ? — Yes. 

696. There was a time you moutioued when the supply of cotton from Ame- 
rica was only a few bags ; I believe at that time that the supply of indigo for 
the home market came almost exclusively from South America?— I believe so. 

697. At least not from India? — No, and from the Mediterranean. 

698. I believe now that the supply of indigo comes almost exclusively from 
India? — Yes. 

699. lias not the Indian indigo ousted from the home market all other indigo 
to the same extent that the American cotton has ousted other cotton ? — Yes. 

700. That has been brought about by European capital, and European indus- 
try and intelligence, has it not ? — In a great measure, I believe. 

701. And by locating Europeans in the interior for the purpose of superin- 
tending the manufacture of the indigo, and of increasing the growth of the 
plant? — T have not a personal knowledge of India to enable me to reply to 
that question. 

702. Have the manufacturers in Manchester, considering the great import- 
ance of a good supply of cotton, to your knowledge, adopted any means of send- 
ing agents to the cotton districts, with funds to encourage the growth of cotton, 
and to induce ryots to pick it clean and pay attention to its cultivation ? — 1 
believe that there arc British merchants resident in India who are always pre- 

f ared to buy cotton of a superior quality, under the circumstances you mention ; 

believe at the present time that there are instructions in India to take up such 
good qualities of cotton as may be produced. 

703. My question was, have the manufacturers in Manchester, who arc so 
interested themselves, sent out special agents to the localities for tliat special 
purpose ? — 1 think that they have rather instructed their houses in India to buy 
such cotton ; and in some cases the resident houses have sent out their agents to 
the cotton-growing districts; but the general produce of India is so inferior 
that it would not be worth the while of any merchant to send out an individual 
as agent to try to select cotton. The cotton has been generally of so uniformly 
inferior a quality tliat there has been no room for the exercise of such agency 
at all. 

704. Do not you think that advantage would have been derived from sending 
out an individual, and do not you think that if one was sent out with funds to 
increase the cultivation of the cotton it would have that tendency ? — We find in 
every other article that it is brought to this country as a return article of mer- 
chandize ; the merchant rarely is obliged to send out in search of the article. 

705* Does not that apply generally to the articles of which the chief con- 
sumption is in this market ?— I think that the merchant will at all times pursue 
his interest, and if he could have seen his interest in sending out an agent to 
India to buy up tlie cotton, he would have done so just as much as he has done 
in America, i import cotton from America, and I am prepared and willing to 
import it from India, if I can see either pecuniary advantage, or an advantage 
in the quality of the cotton produced. 

0.41. a 3 706. Is 
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T. Bailey, Esq. 706. Is not the cotton grower in America very much dependent upon the 

English market? — Of course he is ; the English market is the great market for 

3 March 1848. thg consumption of cotton. 

707. Is the cotton grower in India dependent upon the English market.' — 
Yes. 

708. Do you think that the extent to which he is dependent for the sale of 
his cotton upon the Indian market is so great as to be likely to influence him in 
its growth and the care of its cultivation ? —I fear that there are obstacles to the 
production of cotton in India that prevent the developement of the resources of 
the soil ; I do not understand the question altogether ; I have a conviction 
pressing upon my mind that India could produce a superior quality of cotton 
and in a greater quantity ; but from all I have read and heard, I fear that the land 
tenure and the other obstacles that the grower has had to contend with has 
rather tended to diminish the growth of the cotton. In some districts in India, 
certainly, it has not tended to improve the quality. 

709. Will you state the obstacle connected with the land tenure that operates 
as an obstacle to the growth of the cotton ? — I would prefer not entering upon 
that question, because I am not personally conversant with Indian affairs ; I only 
speak now of genisral facts ; we know that we do riiceive only limited supplies 
of cotton from India, and that the quality is very inferior. Now, as an indivi- 
dual consumer of cotton, I am perfectly willing to send out orders to India, as I 
sent out orders to America ; I have no affection for the American cotton ; I pursue 
my interest in using the American cotton, but if it were my interest to use the 
Indian, of course I should do so. I am satisfied that that is the common prin- 
ciple that actuates all men, whatever their professions may be. 

710. I take it for granted that you buy the best cotton at the lowest price, 
come from where it may ? — Precisely. 

711. Are you or not aware that the cotton grower in India is dependent for 
the sale of his cotton upon the market in India, and not upon the market in 
England ' — I know comparatively that there are few orders sent out by the 
spinners to buy cotton in India. 

712. Is not the cotton grower almost exclusively dependent upon the Indian 
market, and is it not the fact that the influence of the English market scarcely 
affects him at all ^ — I am not aware of that fact. 

713. Is it not so ; or do you know that the grower of that is almost entirely 
dependent upon the English market ?— I know that he is largely so, but I would 
not say entirely. 

714. Therefore do not you see the conclusion, that the growers of these staple 
products in India are influenced very much as tlie growers of other products in 
other countries, by the market on which they depend ? — No doubt they are 
influenced by the advantages that result from their labour ; if the cultivation of 
the cotton could be rendered more profitable to the natives, I do not doubt that 
it would be rapidly increased, and there is the difficulty ; the question is, how 
shall you benefit the condition of the cotton producers in India. 

715. You yourself arc a manufacturer of cotton in England? — Yes. 

716. And you do not know the local usages in India? — Not very much. 

717. Either as (o the grow'th of the products, or as to the tenure of the lands ? 
— Not of my own knowledge. 

718. Have you consumed the Indian cotton to much extent? — Not to any 
very great e.xtent ; I have rarely been able to meet with it of a quality that I 
could use ; I w’as willing to take it when I could ; perhaps no spinner has bought 
so largely as I have at 1 5. 6 d. a lb. 

719. You know nothing of the localities, and of the circumstances under which 
it was pi’oduccd ? — No. 

720. You are aw'arc that of late the attention of the home and local govern- 
ments of India has been very much turned to the improvement of the cultivation 
of cotton ? — Yes ; I have seen a better quality recently from India. 

721. And tliat the experiments have not been entirely successful, but that 
the cotton from the localities where the government agents superintended is 
very much superior to the common market cotton ? — 1 have seen very much 
better cotton from India of late ; that which you refer to has been better cotton 
than what we have been ordinarily supplied with. 

722. If the extension of the cultivation enabled cotton of that description to 
be extensively produced, have vou any doubt that it would find a ready market ? 

' —None ; 
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—None ; it would be received thankfully ; if that cotton could be cultivated to a 
sufficient extent, it would very much meet the expressed desires of the manu. 
iacturers in Manchester. 

723. Mr. WiUm Patten.'] The honourable Member, Sir James Hogg, asked 
you whether the producer of cotton does not depend upon the Indian market, 
and not upon the English market ; do not you tliink that if more immediate 
means of transport to the coast were effected inland, the English market might 
be brought to bear directly upon the produce of the cotton in India? — 1 have 
no doubt of it. 

724. And that would be of great importance to the manufactures in this 
country ? — Yes. 

725. Mr. George Thompsm.] You spoke of the calamity which would befall 
Lancashire in the event of a famine of cotton ; have you ever been near a famine 
of cotton ? — We have sometimes had it very scarce, and the price very high, 
and under those circumstances we have always experienced great inconvenience. 

726. But in regard to tlie number of bags at Liverpool, has there been any 
thing like a famine ? — The stock is very small now. 

727. Can you remember a period when it has been lower than it is now, com- 
pared with the consumption ? — I never recollect it so low, compared with the 
power of consumption. 

728. Has there been a large increase in the production of cotton in the United 
States? — Yes, very great during the last six years. 

729. Has there been a corresponding fall in the price on this side of the water ? 
— Not uniformly ; when we have had an active demand for manufactures, the 
price of cotton has usually kept up. 

730. Are the cotton manufactures of the United States increasing much ? — I 
believe they are. 

73 1 . Are you aware of any severe competition between the American manu- 
factures and our own in foreign markets ? — I am not aware of any ; I believe 
that the English manufacturei'S can compete with the American manufacturers ; 
I am not aware that any manufacturers in the world can compete with them. 

732. Would you not compete with them much better if you had a more abun- 
dant supply of cotton, and at a lower rate ? — ^Yes ; and if wo were less dependent 
upon the American market for it. 

733. Does the importation of cotton from the East Indies at its present rate 
at all affect the price of the American cotton ? — Not at all. 

734. What increase would be necessary of such cotton as you could buy and 
profitably work up, to affect the price of the American cotton ? — Probably from 
10 to 25 per cent, of increase. 

735. Ilow great an improvement in the cotton would Ikj necessary to give you 
an article from India that you could buy and work up : you say that you do 
not buy much now ? — An improvement from 10 to 25 per cent, would, I should 
say, vastly increase the consumption of Indian cotton ; I now speak of the quality. 

73C. Chairman.] You state that the present importation from India does not 
affect the price of the American cotton : is it not the fact that, in the making up 
of accounts in Liverpool, or in a spiuner making his calculations as to the prices, 
that he takes into consideration the probable importation from India? — No 
question of it 

737. Then does not that seem to contradict your statement that the present 
importation from India makes no difference in the price of the American 
cotton r — ^The prices are always relative : the stock of American cotton is 
generally so much larger than that of the Indian, that the spinner can 
mways find a supply of American, if the Indian cotton becomes either dearer 
or scarcer. 

738. Mr. IVilson Patten.] The Indian market, I presume, has very little effect 
at all upon the market for the finer cotton ? — None. 

739- Viscount Mahon.] You have stated that you have seen Indian cotton of 
equal quality with the American cotton : did you understand in what part of 
India that cotton was grown ? — No. 

740. Where did you see it? — In the Liverpool market. 

741* You put no question as to the particular district that produced it? — I 
have sometimes inquired, and I have not been able to obtain the information. 

742. Mr. George Thompson.] With regard to indigo, you are aware that it is 
a very valuable product, capable of compression into a small compass, and grown 
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T. Baxlen, Esq. upon the banks of one of the lareest rivers in India, the Ganges, on which it 

can be easily removed and taken down to Calcutta : cotton is a bulky article, 

3 March 1848. gjjj requires as much almost as any thing, the best means of carriage and 
facilities for transportation : have you paid any attention to the state of the roads 
in India between the port of exportation and the cotton-growing countries ? — 
The impossibility of getting supplies of cotton from the bad state of the roads is 
very well known in the market of Liverpool or Manchester sometimes ; for it 
is said that the supply of the Indian cotton has been retarded, or has not taken 
place at all, from the roads being totally impassable. 

743. lias it ever come into your possession in such a state as to indicate that 
it was exposed to heavy rains ? — Yes. 

744. Do you think that the people of Liverpool generally, if the conviction 
was once wrought in their minds that there was no fiscal obstacle to the growth 
of cotton in India, as there is no natural obstacle, would be willing to co-operate 
to obtain it from that country by sending out agents, or any other method that 
could be suggested, if they were certain of getting cotton when they got there r — 
No doubt of it. 

745. Mr. Bolling.'] From your knowledge of the state of trade, do you think 
that the import of Indian cotton into this country is likely to increase at all, as 
long as the native-grown cotton is adhered to ? — I have seen some of the native 
cotton tliat is verj'^ little inferior to the American— the Surats ; but I am satisfied 
that the quality of the cotton must be greatly improved before we can use it to 
advantage ; I should not quarrel myself as to the source of the improvement, 
])rovided we obtained it. 

746. You think that the samples exhibited of that short staple cotton, the 
native cotton from native seed, is cleaned admirably ? — Yes, I do. 

747. And yet, after all, it docs not suit your market ? — Certainly not. 

748. Of the imports of cotton into this country, the use of the Indian cotton 
will not be increased unless the American seed be adopted ?— Not unless the 
quality of the cotton be improved ; I think it is possible to improve the cultivation 
even of the native seed in India. 

749. Viscount joedyn.] What is the difference between tlie freight from America 
and from the East Indies ^ — The freight is usually somewhat less from Calcutta 
to Liverpool than from New Orleans to Liverpool, on account of the very much 
larger capacities of the vessels, the cotton having to be once loaded only and 
once unloaded ; the great charges are the same in l)oth cases. 

750. What is the average price of the freight ? — At the present time we pay 
seven-sixteenths of a penny per pound from Charleston to Liverpool ; I cannot 
speak as to the others. 

75 1 . Mr. Wilson Patten.] AVhat are the measures that the Lancashire manu- 
facturers take to ascertain what is the probability of a good or bad harvest in 
cotton in America ; by their own agents or their own correspondents ? — By one 
or the other ; by both. 

752. What is the course taken as to the Indian crops? — They correspond with 
the merchants in Bombay. 

753. Is there the same means in India of ascertaining the probability of a^ 
good crop throughout the oountry as there is in America? — Certainly not ; the 
want of communication would be a serious obstacle, and would render it totally 
impossible to obtain that information. 

754. Supposing the crop of cotton improved in America in particular dis- 
tricts, I suppose the Lancashire manufacturer would be able to make his arrange- 
ments with more certainty than he could with regard to India? — Yes. 

755. Sir James Hogg. "I By i^eiltsand correspondents in Bombay, you mean, 

I presume, the Bombay mercantile houses ? — Yes, certainly. ' 

756. Do you think that the Bombay mercantile houses purchasing cotton on 
their own account, or purchasing cotton to the order of their correspondents upon 
commission, gain more by the cotton being clean than they would if the cotton 
Avere in its usual ratlier foul state ? — I would say that they gained more by a' 
clean article than by a dirty quality. 

757. Are they not paid by commission? — Yes; and the higher the value, the 
greater the amount of commission. 

758. Chairman.] Do you know the rate of commission upon which the Bombay 
merchants buy cotton? — I do not know. 

759. Mr. 
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759. Smith.} Axa you not aware that the Americs^ cotton has 

almost, superseded dio, growth. of all other kinds of cotton? — Almost. 

760., To what, do you ottcibutfe that?— The adaptation of the quality to the 
demand, of the EngUsb.spinners. . 

761. Is it not rather that the^ can produce it at a lower price than any other 
country ?— 1 should scarcely anticipate that they .could. 

, 763. How db, you account hjr it, that die import of the Indian cotton has fallen 
off so much that at the present time it is probably only about one*fifth of the 
imports that we have received in certain years r — There is no doubt that, with 
the pi’^ont cultivation of cotton in India, and taking the qualities into consi- 
deration, the American planter can produce his cotton at a cheaper rate than 
the Indian planter does ; and for the Indian planter to compete with the Ame- 
rican planter, it appears to me to be indispensable that the yield per acre must 
be gp^eatly increased, and with the increased yield per acre, 1 believe inevitably 
that there would be an improved quality. 

763. If you were told that in America they produce 300 lbs. of clean cotton 
per acre, and in the East Indies only 100 lbs., would yon think it probable that 
we are likely to receive a great increase of supply from the East Indies ? — At 
100 lbs. per acre I should ; I have heard estimates as low as 70 lbs. per acre. 

764. Mr. Lewis.} Can you state the value of the quantity of cotton imported 
from India to England annually ? — 1 should think it may amount to about half 
a million sterling per annum at present. 

765. In the former part of your evidence I think you stated that in your 
opinion, if proper means were adopted, the quantity might be increased to about 
five millions ? — I should say so. 

766. Will you state to the Committee the grounds of that opinion ?— Looking 
at the trade that we have had with America, we have there evidence that with 
the increase of our trade we have had an increase of the supply of cotton, and the 
trade has gradually extended until at length we are paying America about ten 
millions sterling per annum for the cotton that we receive now. Now in India 
there is an immense extent of territory, and the population of it would consume 
British manufactures to a most enormous extent. The whole question with 
respect to our Indian trade is, whether they can pay us by the products of their 
soil for what we are prepared to send out in the form of manufactures. We can 
send manufactures to a greatly increased extent to the East Indies, and it would 
become a duty on the part of the Government of the East Indian territoiy or the 
people themselves to supply commercial returns. 

767. In making that comparison, have you taken sufficiently into account the 
difference of character of the cultivators in the United States and the cultivators 
in Hindostan ? — Yes, I have. The human mind, 1 think, very mucli the same all 
over the world. Let a pan be rewarded, and he will exert himself. 

768. Do you think that the Anglo-Saxon mind and the Hindoo mind are 
very similar with respect to industry ?— 1 have a great respect for the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. 

769. Mr.Wilsm Patten.} Ought you not, in judging of the cost of production, 
to take into calculation the ^eater price of slave labour in America than that of 
the lyots, which, I suppose, is as cheap as any that can be procured ? — I did do 
so : 1 made a osculation some time ago, and 1 found that an American planter 
could not grow cotton at a less cost than 3 d. a pound, which is Mr. Smith’s 
estimate. 

770. Chairman.} Do you know whether there is a great difference in Ame- 
rica between the production of different acres ; for instance, one acre may pro- 
duce 200 lbs. and another 400 lbs. ; as in this countiy, one acre will produce two 
quarters of wheat, and another six or eight quarters! — Yes. 

771. Mr. Lewis.} To effect that ^eat increase which you conceive probable, 
would you rely mainly upon the efforts of the Government, or upon the spon- 
tweous ^orts of the cultivators r— I would unshackle the people, and let indi- 
vidual exertion accomplish it. 

772. You would rely upon the natural influence of an increased demand for 
cotton in England operating upon the minds of the cultivating classes in India ? 
— Yes, and the leading influence of the European, whose interest would prompt 
him to join the Hindoo to endeavour to accomplish that end. 

0.41. H 773. Chairman.} 
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773. Chairman.'] Leaving it for the Government to remove such obstacles as 
may appear to be vrithin their province — difficulties of communication, or any 
question of assessment ? — Yes. 

774. Mr. Lem$.\ Can you suggest any measure virhich the Government in 
India could with propriety adopt for encouraging and increasing the cultivation 
of cotton ? — Every facility for making good roads ought to be first given, and 
then the land tenure ought to be put on so moderate a foundation that the 
planter or cultivator may be enabled to obtain a fair reward for his exertions. 

775* Mr. George Thompson.] In your judgment, has not the price which has 
been obtained for .American cotton in the markets of the United Kingdom been 
the stimulus w'hich has so greatly increased the production of that cotton? — The 
American planter, I think, has been stimulated by the improvement to produce 
in a greater quantity, and he Las at the same time produced it at a cheaper rate, 
and the quality of the cotton produced under those circumstances has been so 
desirable to the English spinners, that inevitably a very important trade has 
arisen up between the two. 

776. Are you aware of the existence in this country, to any extent, of a strong 
desire to obtain cotton which is the produce of free labour ? — There is such a 
desire. 

777. Have you had any applications made to you, or information sought from 
you, upon the subject? — Yes ; 1 have spun free labour cotton to oblige a friend, 
experimentally. 

John Forbes Hoyle, Esq,, m. d., further Examined. 

778. Chairman,] HAV li you any thing further to state ? — Yes ; Mr. Hamilton 
Bell, uho is a gentleman settled near Agra, aj)plied to the Lieutenant-governor 
for leave to grow some of the best cottons of Rajpootana and other districts 
in the neighbourhood of Agra; leave was given, which was afterwards con- 
firmed, when the Lieutenant-governor applied to the Court ; but the order 
coming late, or Mr. Bell not having been able to make bis arrangements in time, 
he did not cultivate much, but bought some of the best common cottons of 
Rajpootana, which he has had cleaned, and that has, I believe, come here ; not 
the experimentally grown cotton at all. Besides thivS, the Bengal and Agra cot- 
tons are well known to be the shortest stapled cottons of India. 

779. Chairman.] The cotton that you have seen here so well cleaned, you 
suppose to be the common cotton of the neighbourhood of Agra, which has under- 
gone a more careful process of picking and cleaning ?— I suppose it was cleaned 
by the gins sent out with the American planters; 1 know that some of Mr. Ha- 
milton Bell’s cotton is in Liverpool at present. 

780. Mr. George Thompson.] If the project of the Great Peninsular Railway 
Company were carried out, would that have any effect upon the cotton trade 
between Bombay and the interior? — I think it would be extremely beneficial; 
a railway going into the interior of the country where there is no water carriage 
would have great influence upon the improvement of its trade in general. 

781 . Viscount Jocelyn.] And it would go through a very important part of the 
country ? — Yes; very good Indian cotton is produced there. — I have reports upon 
the different papers referred to me at different times ; I will hand in these if it is 
thought desirable. 

[The same wet'e handed in, and are as follows :] 


Observations on the Experimental Culture of Cotton in India. By J. F. Royle. 

February 1847. 

Cotton, though a natural product of India, and cultivated there from the earliest times, 
IS remarkable as having in a great degree been supplanted in English commerce by that 
which is produced in America. It is an important inquiry to determine whether this has 
been caused by difierence in nature, or inferior cultivation and careless preparation. 

The cottons of the United States are produced by the plant called Gossypium Barbadense, 
and its varieties, and which is supposed to be originally a native of Mexico. The cotton of 
Brazil, Pernambuco, &c., is yielded by G. acumibatum. The cotton of India is produced 
by the species called G. Indicum and its varieties, while G. arboreum yields a fine quality of 
cotton, but small in quantity. 


Indian 
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; lodian cotton has, some good, with its well-known bad qualities. These are, however, 
more accidental than natural. It is usually d^cribed as being short in staple, and is 
certainly so carelessly collected, as to have intermixed with it so much diort nap, dirt, leaves 
and seeds, as to amount to about one-fourth ofits weight; upon this fourth, carriage, freight 
and other expenses are to be paid, as much as upon the clean cotton. This necessarily keeps 
down its price, prevents its full employment by English manufacturers, in consequence 
partly, however, of requiring some modifications in their machinery. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Indian cotton is used to a considerable extent in English 
manufactures, and has some positive good qualities ; first, its colour, by which yarn and 
cloth in which it is employed are much improved in appearance ; the second is, the swelling 
of its thread, which makes the cloth have a more substantial appearance when bleached ; 
thirdly, it takes the colour in dying more uniformly than some other cottons. The shortness 
of the staple appears to be no substantial objex;tion to Indian cotton being laigely employed 
by Englisn manufheturers, if it was sent to market in a clean state, and the supply was 
r^ular and abundant. 

As might be expected from the importance of the subject, experiments have at different 
times been made tor the improved culture and cleaning of Indian cotton, but generally 
without much success or permanent advantage. Another great experiment having been 
determined upon, Captain Bayles was sent to America, and returned with 10 American 
planters of experience, with seed of different kinds, and machines fur cleaning cotton. Of 
these planters, three were sent to Bombay, three to Madras, and four accompanied Captain 
Bayles to the Bengal establishment. 

The experiments were intended to embrace the cleaning of Indian cotton, with an improve- 
ment in its culture, and the introduction of American cutton into India, including, of course, 
the sending it in a clean state to market. 

The planters intended for the Madras Presidency w'ere fiist sent to the Tinnivelly district, 
long famous for producing what was known as “ Iluglieb’ Tuinivelly Cotton,” but they 
were shortly removed to the Coimbatore district, where much cotton is grown, and where 
Mr. Heath succeeded in growing cotton of good (]uality many yeais since. There the 
experimental culture has remained under the supermtendence of Dr. Wight. 

The Bombay planters were sent to the Broach district, at first under Dr. Peart, and 
since then under the superintendence of Dr. Burn. But the three plantci-s first sent there 
shortly gave up their engagements, when one planter was sent across from Bengal, and 
another from Madras. 

The Bengal planters arrived the last at their destinations, and were sent up to the neigh- 
bourhood of Calpee, w’hen two farms w'eie established in the Doab, and two in Bundlccmid. 
Of these, the one near Rath, and that most in the interior, was shortly abandoned, as Mr. 
Mercer, the American planter, was burnt out by the disturbances in that district ; he was 
then sent to Bombay. 

The cleaning of both American and Indian cotton seems to have been completely suc- 
cessful at all the cxj^rimcntal cotton furms in Coimbatoie, Dhaiwar and Broach ; and also 
it is understood in Bundlecund. The work was done cfiectively and cheaply, and with 
very little injury to the staple, as is evident from the price at which the cotton has been 
valued and sold by brokers at Liverpool. The native weavers in the interior of the country 
also bought the cotton, thus cleaned, at a higher price than that cleaned by the native 
churka or foot-roller. 

In the Dharwar district a still further progress has been made, inasmuch as hand-saw-gins, 
on the American plan, but worked by manual labour, have been managed entirely by natives, 
and without the presence of either European or American superintendence. The establish- 
ment of native blacksmiths and carpenters attached to the experimental farms have also 
succeeded in making every part of these haiid-saw-gins (with the exception of the saws, 
which were sent from this country). These saw-gins have cost only 150 rupees (those from 
England and America having cost 400 and 500 rupees), and they clean 000 lbs. of seed cot- 
ton, which yields 300 lbs. of clean cotton, at an expense of one rupee 12 annas a day. 

The native dealers buy the seed cotton from the ryots, and sell them the seed again, either 
for sowing or for feeding their cattle. It is understood that the price of the seed more than 
pays for the expense of cleaning, even by the native method, wnich was estimated by Mr. 
Mercer, last year, to be 6^ rupees per candy of 781 lbs. ; that by the American saw-gin being 
then from 4 to 4| rupees. 

As some of the native cotton cleaned by these gins has been valued (January 1847) at 
dd. per lb., and as it is considered that 4d. or 4^ d, would yield a profit to all concerned, the 
establishment of groups of gins in favourable situations, that is, good cotton districts, would 
afford a large supply of veiy good cotton for the English manufacturer. If the same parties 
could export the cotton to England direct, a still greater profit would be realised. 

The culture of native cotton was considered by the American planters on the Bengal side 
to be susc^tible of great improvement, as several crops are grown with the cotton, and 
it is also allowed to hang on the bushes, until the dried leaves, &c., become so intermixed as 
to be separated with difficulty from the cotton. It has not been proved, however, that the 
Albican mode of culture is suitable to all parts of India, as this has, in many parts, a drier 
soil and climate than is met with in Louisiana and Alabama. The American planters on 
the western side of India seem to consider the ryots to be such good cultivators, that it 
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would bO) difficult to cope widi ibeut except by Adopting their methods, and then the natitrea 
would. beat any European on (he score of economy. 

The culture of American cotton has been successful in some, and unsucceMful in other 
parts of India. It ftdled in the noHh-westem provinces of the Beu^l Presidency, from 
two very dry seasons, and also from' the general aryness of the soil and climate at the coj2- 
clusion of the rainy season, and apparently, also, to the American planters not employing 
irrigatiooi as is practised in the similar climate of Ei^pt ; for no difficulty was experienced 
in growing cotton in the equally dry climate of Saharumpore ; and Colonel Colvin intro- 
duced American cotton into several villages along the Doab Canal. The completion of the 
gr^t Ganges Canal would render the cultivation of cotton easy from the command of 
irrigation when required, and from the comparatively moister climate which will be produced 
by irrigation becoming general. 

On the failure of the experiments in the Ganges and Jumna Doab, and in Bundlecund, 
one planter was removed to Goruckpore, and another to llungpure, situations nearer the 
belt of forest which runs along the foot of the Himalayan mountains, and where deficiency 
of moisture is seldom if ever experienced. But in both these situations, as well as at 
Broach, on the opposite side of India, the culture failed from the excessive heat and dryness 
of the weather immediately the rains ceased : when the plants, accustomed for some time 
to a warm, moist and equable climate, were suddenly exposed to a hot and parching atmo- 
sphere, late m September and early in October. The plants and bolls (or young fruit 
containing the cotton) were likewise injured from the depredations of innumerable insects, as 
has also been occasionally experienced in Coimbatore. 

Since then, an eiroerimental culture of cotton has been established in the neighbourhood 
of Dacca, under IVir. Price, but as far as it has gone, no favourable results have been 
obtained. 

-At Coimbatore, where the climate is not altogether favourable, from occasional storms and 
droughts, the cultivation of American cotton has now proceeded for some years, and upon the 
whole with considerable success. Some of the American cotton grown here in red soil in 1 841 , 
when the experiment was first established, was exhibited by myself at Manchester, and 
was pronounced by some experienced manufacturers and spinners to be quite eq^ual to the 
fine qualities of the same cotton produced in the United States.” Last year Dr. Wight, the 
supenhtendetit, was of opinion, that he could carry on the culture with profit.” Since 
then, in a letter dated 25th April 1845, in reply to some queries which I sent to him, he 
states, that by sowing early, that is, in July or August instead of in September and October, 
as is aaual M that part of India, he had obtained much larger returns per acre; also, that 
the natives here are gradually becoming willing to cultivate American cotton, and on the 
American plan, provided we will ensure them a certain market and honest prices for their 
produce. In this case, Dr. W. states that there will be no difficulty in getting the natives 
to cultivate cotton fit for the English market to any extent ; and he has also stated, that 
there is abundance of land in the Coimbatore, Tinnivelly, Salem and Madura districts. This 
is very important, for 24 bales of American cotton grown by Dr. Wight, and 10 bales grown 
by the collector of Coimbatore, which have arrived at Liverpool, have been pronounced by 
experienced brokers and spinners to be of excellent quality, and worth a lb. It was 
reported to be equal to fine Orleans cotton, value Oja., at the same time, that is, the 12th 
December 1840, at Liverpool. 

In a letter dated 7th December 1840, Dr. W. states, ** that we are now fast closing our 
accounts for the year, and will send home 300 bales of ginned country cotton in the course 
o(,anotiier month. Next year we should, 1 think, be able to raise it to 600, over and above 
our own crop, which 1 appichend will be about as much as our gins are able to turn out.” 

Complete success has attended the experiments nt Dharwar, in the Southern Mahratta 
country, and here some excellent cotton was produced when the experiments were tried in 
1834. The cause, no doubt, is favourable climate, which Mr. Mercer, tiie American planter, 
says is more like the Mississippi climate than any other he has met with in India. The 
elevation (the whole district being above the Ghauts) modifies the climate, which also feels 
the influence of both monsoons or rains, so that it never becomes excessively dry, and is 
never inundated with excessive rains. Mr. Mercer finds the seed returning to its original 
Mexican character, instead of deteriorating, as in other parts of India. Here the natives, 
witnessing the success of cultivation in the Government farm with American cotton, have 
then^selves adopted it, and are rapidly increasing it, as they find it yields a larger quantity 
per here, and they get a better price even from the native weavers for every maund they 
grow. The first impulse was given by the energy and zeal of Mr. Shaw. 

The culture of American cotton has here been yearly increasing in quantity, from 600 
acres th8 first year (1842) to about 15,000 acres last year, when Mr. Mercer thought that 
not less than a million of pounds of American cotton would be produced. I’his crop has 
now been gltuiad, and 40, 000 rupees worthy at 664 rupees per candy of 784 lbs., has been 
brought ^m the ryots for transmission to this country. This is at the rate of about 2|(f. 
a lb-, the price having, no doubt, been raised in consequent of the Government purchasing 
what the Jtariye weaveKS themselves are ready to buy at a higher price than their own cotton, 
vrhich sold last year for l4<f.vft Jb. 


This 
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TIms ycttr the caltiTatioti, Mr. Mercer ealeulates, is about 38,000 aerhs, but the , exact Incnssed culture 
quantity is not eauly ascertained, for the cultiTation is now entirely in the hands of the in 1846. 

g ots, Iram whom the native middlemen buy the cotton in the seed, have it cleaned at the 
ovemment gins, sell the refhse seed back again to the ryots, and the clean cotton eit^ 
to Government or to the native weavers. It Is important to observe that it is in tUs district 
that the gins have been managed entirely by natives. 

, Of this cotton, 286 bales, amounting to 84,733 lbs., have arrived at Liverpool, and were Value of cotton at 
examined and valued by brokers last month. That bought from the ryots was valued at 6 d. Liverpool, 
per lb. ; that grown on the Government &rm at 64 d.; a few bales bought from the ryots at 
6|d. ; while some Broach cotton growp on the Government farm, though not very clean, 
was valued at 04 d. to 6| d. ; and Canddbh cotton bought from the ryots at 6} d. to 5| d. 

The Bourbon cotton and some Hybrid cotton, grown at the experimental farm at Rutnagherry, 
were valued at 7 d. and 7i d., and a small quantity at 10 d. per lb. 

Taking a careful survey of the experiments as far as they have proceeded, we observe Summary of re« 
that perfect success has been obtained m cleaning both (ho native and American cotton with suits, and objects to 
American saw>gins in India. With regard to culture, we observe that though fhilure has be pursued, 
attended some of the experiments, success has been sufficiently great in others to warrant 
the expectation, that it will be permanent and extensive enough to he of national importance, 
if such measures are adopted as are suited to make it permanent ; for Dr. Wight says that 
the natives are ready to grow it if we ensure them a sale and honest prices ; and Mr. Mercer 
assures us that they get more of the American cotton than of their own per acre, and also 
a better price for it. This is evident from the rapidi^ with which the culture has in- 
creased ever since tlie natives were convinced by example of its practicability and profit. 

But here the Government purchases on the spot have acted as a direct stimulus, and the 
same effect is taking place in the Coimbatore district. We know, also, that when the Go- 
vernment received the land-tax or rent in kind, or had a commercial agent, the Thoil or 
selected cotton of the Broach and other districts was excellent in quality, and very fairly 
clean, even without the saw-gin. 

It would appear, therefore, that nothing but encouragement on the'spot is required to give investment of 
great and permanent extension to the culture of improved cotton in India, accompanied with capital by tii ce 
improved communication with the coast. But the first point is not eas^ effected, because interest^ in the 
the must suitable localities for culture are at a distance from the seats of Government, that is, improvement and 
the capitals of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, where European merchants are chiefly extension of cotton 
established. The cultivators are therefore in the hands of middlemen, who are more culture, necessary 
interested in getting cheap than in buying good cotton, as requiring less outlay and yielding to ensure its exten- 
equal profit ; indeed, Colonel Skinner long since stated that it was no use growing good ^on and ]terma- 
cotton, as the merchants would not give a Letter price for it. nence. 

The whole object could be simply and easily effected if merchants interested in the im- 
provement and extension of the cotton culture would themselves engage in the business of 
purchasing cotton from the ryots, either with or without advances, Saving it cleaned with 
the saw-gin, either their own or with those belonging to Government. The sale of the cotton 
seed for sowing or for food for cattle, and in improved culture even for manure, would pay 
for the expense of cleaning, and yield the cleaner a profit at the same time. If the same 
parties would export it to this country, a further profit would be derived, and security ob- 
tained for the cotton not being tampered with between the farm and the factory. 

That such measures would have considerable effect is very evident from answers to five 
questions which 1 last year sent to Mr. Mercer, then in chaige of the cotton plantations in 
Dharwar, now superintendent of cotton plantations in Broach. These questions were sent 
to assist ill the establishment of a Cotton company which was at that time contemplated here. 

J, Forhe$ Royk, m.d. 

East India House, February 1847. 


Five Questions sent to and answered by Mr. Mercer, in April 1845. 

Queetim 1. — ^At what price is cotton to be purchased at your nearest mart? 
Ansuier.— Cotton may be bought at Hooble at 40 rupees per candy of 7 cwt. (or for 
784 lbs.), which is not quite l^d. per lb. 

Question 2.— At what price do you think cotton may be purchased from the cultiva- 
tor, either with or without previous advances ? 

Answer. — ^Without advances it cannot be obtained from the ryots at much less tliaii the 
market price, and difficult to obtain in large quantities. With advances it can be had at a 
reduction of 20 to 25 per cent., and any quantity to the extent of 6 or 7 lacs of rupees* 
worth. 

Qu^idn 3. —What is the cost of cleaning cotton by the native process and by tha 
American gins ? ' 

• Aiisttier.— The cost of cleaning by the foot-roller, the only method in vm here, is, at the 
lowest, 64 rupees per candy. The cost for the same quantity by the saw-gin is' now 4 to 44 
rupees ; it will be less when the machines are better understood. • ’ 

1x41. H 3 QueUion 
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/- f. Esq., Q,w$twn 4. — What are the expenses of tlie conveyance of cotton ? 

M. j>. The charges on a candy of 7 cwt. to Bombay are about — 

■— Ih. a. 


3 March 1848. Carriage by bullocks or cart to the coast - • - 10 - 

Duty at the coast (abolished if exported to England) - 3 - 

Cooly and boat-hire at the coast - - - - 1 - 

Pay to native clerk for shipping to Bombay - - - 8 

Freight to Bombay -------2 8 

Cost of bagging and packing - - - - . 3 s 


* 20 8 
Or without the duty - - - - -178 


Question 5. — What measures would you recommend a company to adopt for the 
purchase, cleaning and conveydnce of cotton to port of shipment? 

Answer, — 1 st. The investment of a large amount of capital in saw-giiis. 2 d. The employ- 
ment of proper persons for establishing them throughout the district, and for purchasing 
cotton direct from the ryots, by making liberal advances to them yearly after their crops are 
sown. European mechanics would be required to look after the working, repairing, &c. of 
the machines ; and a set of shaip young men, who would not be too lazy to learn the native 
language, to look after the business of advances, &c. 

With 6 or 6 lacs of rupees capital a company might, with such a plan, monopolize nearly 
the whole cotton crop of the Southern Maliratta country, benefit the cultivators, and make 
immense profits. As to the method of conveying the cotton to the port of shipment, I know 
of none better than the one now piactised, unless Government 01 companies make roads. 


To David Esq., Secretary of the Revenue, Judicial and Legislative Committee, 

East India House. 

Sir, 

In accordance with the order of the committee of the 7th July 1847, that I should pre- 
pare and submit, for the information of the committ<‘e, a report on the present state of fhe 
cultivation of cotton in India, showing the results which have followed the measures recently 
taken by the East India Company for its impiovement, I beg leave to submit the following 
abstroct account of the results which have been obtained, and winch are detailed in the 
seveml accompanying reports which I have had to make on the subject. 

In those reports these lesults are detailed up to the beginning of the present year, and by 
these it appears that, with respect to the culture of American cotton, both failure and suc- 
cess have attended the experiment. 

Failure with American cotton failed m north-west India, that is, on both sides the Jumna, appa- 

American cotton, rently from the great dryness of the soil and climate, aggiavatcd dm mg two unusually dry 

seasons, which unfortunately occurred at the period of the expeiiments. This cotton also 
failed at Goruckpoie, Rungpore, and more recently at Drfcca, not from any deficiency of 
moisture duiing the rainy season, but from the great heat and comparative diyiiess which 
are experienced at the end of the lainy season. The same difficulty was also experienced 
by the American plants on the opposite side of India, that is, lu Bioach. These plants, 
moreover, suffered especially in the east of India, from the depiedatioiis of innumerable 
insects, which prefer the sotl and juicy American jdant to the hard and dry Indian species. 
1 do not, however, entirely de.spair of the successful cultivation of American plants in the 
drier and cleared parts of north-west India, where irrigation may be employed to save a 
crop ; for it is only by the aid of irrigation that it succeeds in Egypt, and 1 found no diffi- 
culty in cultivating the American cotton at Sahurunporc; and Colonel Colvin successfully 
introduced it into many village.s along the Delhi Canal. 

Success with Complete success has attended the culture of the American cotton both in the Southern 

American cotton. Maliratta country and in the Coimbatore district. In the former, especially near Dharwar, 
from the success of the cultivation in the Goveinment farms, the ryots were induced to take 
up the cultivation on their own account, and extend it to between 25,000 and 30,000 acres. 
Tiiey gladly did so, receiving 10 anas for a maund of American seed-cotton, instead of 
8 anas, the price ot the indigenous kupas. The wakanus sold it to Government in a clean 
state (that is, cleaned by themselves with the improved hand-saw-gin) for 664 rupees the 
candy of 784 lbs. The further expenses on this quantity amounted to between 17 and 18 
rupees* in conveyance, &c. to Bombay, or altogether to 833 rupees. Some of this cotton 
was sold at Bombay for 113 rupees a candy, and the 500 bales which were sent to Man- 
chester for 6Jrf. a pound, having cost about ajrf. a pound, judging by 20 bales of the same 
cotton imported into Manchester by individuals. 

In the Coimbatore district the success has been still greater, as far as the quality of the 
cotton IS concerned, for this is valued at 63 d., or from \ d, to 4 d. above that produced in 

Dharwar, 


* CanisM by bullocks to the coast, 10. ; expenses in bag§^|iC and packing, JR#.8. 8.; expenses in 
<diippuig to Bombay, Bf. 1. 8. ; freight to Bombay, Rt. 2. 8. ; total, Rs, 17- 8. 
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Dharwar, and Dr. Wight atatea that it can be landed at Liverpool for 3 J rf. ar pound. Tlie J. F. Hoyle, Esq., 
Hueceaa in cultivation has, therefore, been complete, as we have an article cheaply produced m.d. 

\yhich is hiahly valued at the place of consumption. I have, however, for the present men- — - 

tioned the Coimbatore experiment as second in point of success ; because, as mr as I have 3 March 1848. 

yet learned, it has not yet reached the same point of success as far as the natives are con- 
cerned, upon whom must in the end depend any great supply' of this agricultural 
product. 

Both these cottons are considered by Manchester manufacturers as well fitted for the bulk Districts suited to 
of our manufactures, and calculated to supply the place of American cotton. The next American cottons, 
question, therefore, is the quantity in whicn it can be supplied. Dr. Wight has stated that 
the four southern provinces of the peninsula, Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and Tinmvelly, 
are alone capable of supplying half the quantity of cotton required by the manufac- 
turers of England. Tlie South Mahratta country has much soil and climate suited to the 
culture, in addition to the Dharwar and Belgaiim collectorate, where it has already suc- 
ceeded. Many parts of the Sattara territories, of the Putwurdun district, and of the N^izam’s 
territory, are well suited to the successful culture of Amencun cotton. Perhaps, also, some 
parts of the Northern Circars, Chota, Nagpore and Malwa, and probably the vicinity of the , 
sea-coasts of (Juzerat and of Semde, as a certain degree of moisture of the atmosphere 
seems essential, and an absence of the extremes of drought and of heavy deluging rains. 

The high opinion entertained by Manchester manufacturers of the goodness of the cotton 
already produced, and of its fitness for their manufactures, was evidenced by their sending an 
agent, with, I have understood, ample funds, to be spent in the districts of Dharwar and of 
Coimbatore in the purchase of this cotton from the ryots. The highly remunerative prices 
for which the Dharwar cotton from American seed has sold at Manchester are al.so most 
satisfactory and encouraging to extended culture. . 

Another successful result of the present experiments is the effectual manner in which both Success in clean- 
the American and Indian cottons have been cleaned by the American saw-gins, which have ing both American 
often been stated to be unsuited to the latter. 'l*he establishment of large gin-houses, pro- and Indian cottons 
vided with several saw-gins, will no doubt be of great service in situations where large quanti- with saw-giiis 
ties of cotton can be brought so as to keep the machines in constant employment. But 
the modification of the saw-gin into one of smaller size, moved by bands, and worked by re- 
lays oflabourers,mustbe consuleied of still greaterimportance,as themacliinemay be moved 
fiom village to village, where it requires nothing larger than a common hut for a sufficient 
gin-house. The successful manufacture in India of every part of these instruments, with 
the exception of the saws, is another feature of great importance, especially as they do not 
cost more than 150 rupees, and clean about 900 lbs. of seed-cotton a day, yielding 300 lbs, 
of clean cotton, at an expense of Rs. 1. 12. a day. The success which has attended this 
part of the experiment must be ascribed to the instruments having been superintended by 
those accustomed to their working, as well as to the |udicioiis measure of sending out engi- 
neers qualified to I epa I r any damages, and to teach the native workmen how to keep tlie 
iiistruiiients in working order. 

Mr. Mercer at Dharwar, Mr. Petrie in Coimbatore, and Mr. Chatming in Bcigaiim, have 
all succeeded in making excellent saw-gins. 

Though the American cotton is most esteemed at Manchester, the improved culture and Value of Indian 
cleaning of the indigenous cotton is still of great importance, for it supplies clothing for the cottuii. 
mass of the inhabitants of India, and an important article of export to China, and is capable 
of being employed for a great many purposes in the cotton mamdactures of this country. 

Its possession of good qualities is evident from the durability of Indian calicoes, and the 
beauty and fineness of Indian nlu^]ills. At Munebester it is esteemed for its colour as well 
as for the facility with which it takes different colours in dyeing, and also for its yarn swell- 
ing in the process of bleaching, and thus giving to cloth made with it a more substantial 
appearance. Nothing prevents its being largely employed except the dirty and adulterated 
state in which it comes to market. As much of it is long enough in staple to be fit for many 
kinds of spinning, the value of the cotton may be judged of by the price it will bring in 
this country. Mr. Turner informs me that, supposing the price of middling American cotton 
to be he would readily give djef. for the cotton of Broach, and 5(/. for that called 
Coompta, which is produced chiefly in the Dharwar district. lie also valued the cottons 
of which specimens were lately sent by Mr. Bell from near Agra, at 5d. a lb., though 
Mr. Tetley thinks they are worth 6d. or 6{d. a pound. This difference of opinion arises 
from the difficulty of judgiqg of the true value of this aiticle from hand specimens. Mr. 

Turner, as he has never seen cotton in bulk so free from dirt and without a speck of any 
kind as the specimens sent from Agra, does not expect to find the entire bales so clean. 

He is further unable to judge of the loss which will be sustained by the blowing away of the 
short staple in the processes of carding and spinning. Mr. Tetley, while admitting that 
the cotton is not well fitted for general purposes, yet thinks that be could sell it, from its 
extreme cleanness, for 6d. or a lb. for speoiurpurposes. For instance, Indian cotton 
is much used for candlewicks, the shorter kinds for wadding, and the largei and finer for 
dyeing of different colours, to mix with silks, &c. As the great demand will be for spinning 
into yam, the price of any large quantity must be determined by its fitnebs for this purpose. 

Besiaes the cotton of Broach and Guzerat, commonly called Surats, and that called Cfoompta, 
the cotton of Central India, produced chiefly in the Nizam’s temtoiy, is much esteemed. 

That of Bundlecund and of the native states to the westward of Colpea and of Agra is also 
thought well of, but at present chiefly exported to China. Besides these, there are vast 
racts' suited to the production of Indian cotton, which would be employed for many pur- 

0.41. H 4 poses 
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pDaes if sent in a clean state to market, and atill more so if its staple could be improved by 
culture. 

The improvement of the indigenous cotton by culture has not been so much attended to 
as was desirable in the course o? the present experiments, from a mistaken notion in some 
Quarters that they were instituted only for the introduction into India of American cotton. 
1 he American planters, however, state, that the cultivation of cotton in Broach, Guzerat, 
Dharwar, Khandeish and in the Nizam’s territories is good and suited to the climate. It 
consists of sowing the cotton in drills by itself, and as one of their rotation crops, occasionally 
with the assistance of manure. The result is evidently beneficial, for the cottons are those 
most esteemed in the English market. The planters at the same time stated, that the 
culture in the Bengal presidency is susceptible of great improvement, as at present the 
cotton is sown broad-cast, and with two or three other crops mixed with it ; the same seems 
to be the case in most parts of the Madras presidency. 

*rhe experiments on improved culture seem, as far as they have been carried, and we can 
ascertain the result, to have been attended with beneficial results, as the cottons have been 
well reported upon ; but we are unable to follow them into the mill, where alone connect 
information can be obtained. Mr. Terry is said to have obtained an excellent crop in the 
Doab by carefully cultivating the indigenous cottons^j^ Mr. Blount, from his experiments at 
Goruckpore, considered that great improvement of thsfufttive cotton might easily be effected. 
Dr. Burn, at Broach, also succeeded in getting largifrprops by carefully cultivating native 
cotton; while the Broach cotton cultivated in Belgaim sold at Bombay for 4^125, which 
was 5 and 12 rupees higher than was obtained for Tliat from New Orleans seed. It is 
evident, therefore, that the indigenous cotton is susceptible of great improvement in many 
parts, and I have no doubt that its staple might be Icnsrthened by due attention to the 
culture, if this was varied so as to be suited to different soifs and climates. 

The successful cleaning of Indian cotton with the American saw-gins has already been 
mentioned, and is hardly of less importance than any other part of the experiment, inasmuch 
as a very large supply of clean cotton might in a comparatively short space of time be sup- 
plied for the use of the English manufacturer, and greatly to the benefit of the Indian culti- 
vator. At present Indian cotton is not used more than can be helped, because it is sent in 
so dirty a state. A low price is paid for it, because the purchaser makes a deduction in the 

E rice he would give for nominally the same quantity, did he not expect to have to pay for 
oth dirt and refuse ; and yet carriage, freiglit, insurance and all other charges have been 
paid upon the dirt as well as upon the cotton. It is essential, however, that the cotton 
should be cleanly picked before it is saw-ginned, for the reasons stated in my report on the 
Agra cotton. 

Broach cotton, cleaned by the saw^in, was sent home l)y Dr. Burn, who calculated that 
4 Jd. at Liverpool would yield profit to all concerned. The Dharwar native cotton in the 
Coompta was valued at 5d. a pound at Manchester. Mr. Blount’s Khandeish cotton, cleaned 
by the saw-gin, sold at Bombay for 132 rupees the candy of 784 lbs., when the cotton from 
American seed sold for 11.3 and 120 rupees. Dr. Wight has shipped the cotton of the 
Coimbatore district, but we have not yet heard of its arrival. The shortest stapled cotton is 
probably that of the noith-west of India, and yet this sold for 4Jd. a pound for padding, 
&c., on account of its cleanness. That cultivated by Mr. Bell would yield a profit if sold 
for 4 rf., and that bought by him in the native states, being cheaper, would necessarily do so 
at the same price ; but it has been valued at 5r/. and hd. It careful picking, therefore, 
were combined with efficient cleaning by the saw-gin (and both might be done with little, if 
any, extra expense), and the cotton when cleaned was preserved from adulteration by early 
and safe packing, a considerable rise would probably take place in the prices of Indian cot- 
ton, and a great increase in the quantities imported, by which the cultivator could not fail to 
be benefited in the end. 

r Notwithstanding the cheapness and comparative goodness of Indian cotton, it is notorious 
ilhat its supply is deficient, owing, it has been asserted, to the influence of the " land-tax,” 
p the mode of levying the assessment,” bad roads, &c. Not satisfied with the validity of the 
/reasons assigned, 1 was induced to study the statistics of the cotton trade in general, in order 
^to ascertain, if possible, the causes which had interfered with the inciease, or had caused the 
alleged decrease in the importations of cotton from India to this country. On examining 
these for a series of years, i was surprised at finding, instead of the gradual decrease which 
had been pointed out by some holding influential positions, that there had been a series of 
rapid alternations of large and small imports, showing that these must have been influenced 
by some fluctuating and not by any permanent cause or causes. This is best shown by the 
accompanying diagram, in which the quantities and prices of both American and Indian 
cotton are given from the year 1806 to 1846. By these it very clearly appears that the 
exports from India of Indian cotton depend upon the prices of American cotton at Liverpool. 
Wl ten this is dear, Indian cotton is sought after and bought ; but when American cotton is 
cheap, then the cotton of India is forgotten, and the increased crop which the Indian cutti* 
vator may have been induced to produce by the previous demand is left upon his hands. In 
fact, if it were not for the large quantities required for consumption in India and for export 
to China, no increased su^ly would at any time be obtainable for the casual demand of the 
English manuiheturer. The inference may, however, be legitimately drawn, that if India 
can supply so large a quantity of cotton on a sudden emergency, she could do so at all times 
witli facility if the demand was regular and the prices remunerative. Of this 1 am assured, 
from the inquiries 1 have made in different parts of India, that the ryot is willing to cultivate 
a much larger quantity of cotton if regular purchasers can be found at remunerative prices ; 

and 
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aod tine increase iq price he requires (about a fartlUng in the pound) is much short of what j, jr Esq., 

the manufacturer can afford to ^ve ; but the host of middlemen who intervene between the m.o. ’ 

ryot and the manufMturer prevent the former benefiting by what would be no Joss to the ■ 

latter. The difficulties wiA which the cultivator has to contend were also explained in the . March 1948 . 

above paper on the statistics of the cotton trade, which I read at the meeting of the British 

Association at Oxford ; and an abstract was puUished in some of the periodicals. At the 

suggestion of the chairman I preiMtred a second diagram, in which the quantities of cotton (r^ibDitsnm, Na 9 , 

exported fiom the three Presidencies to Europe and to China are represented. 

In my visit to Manchester, the results of which I have already had the honour of report- Report of visit to 
ing, I represented the above views to some ofthe principal manumcturers, and, in conjunction Manchester, 
wah Messrs. Mercer and Blount, explained the difficalties under which the cotton trade of 
India labours. Of these, the great^t was the want of a regular demand reaching the 
cultivator, who always suffered from the usual low prices of Indian cotton, and never bene- 
fited by the occasional high rates which it reaches, in consequence of the tribe of middlemen 
who intervene between him and the manufacturer; we also explained, that no great quantity 
of good cotton would ever come from India as long as the present system continued, in 
which the carelessness of the ryot was t^gravated by the adulterations of the wakaria, and 
the European merchant would only buy such cotton as was brought to the Bombay market, 
and who, moreover, has been heard to boast that he made a better profit out of cheap and 
dirty cotton than he could out of clean, which was necessarily dearer cotton. We concluded' 
with stating, that it was absolutely necessary for those who were indirectly interested in tlie 
stafde, themselves to encourage its improvement, by sending orders for good cotton direct to 
tl^ districts, and which would thus reach the ryot, who has to execute them. The result, as 
1 have already reported, was that some of the principal manuffictuiers agreed to give orders 
extending over the whole year, to be executed in the districts of Broach, Guzerat, and the 
Southern Mahratta country, for both American and Indian cotton, in addition to the orders 
which had previously been sent to Coimbatore. Mr. Turner has lately mentioned to me, 
that if these oiders are tolerably executed, they will be made permanent and greatly 
extended. 

In conclusion, I may sum up the import of the preceding statements by stating — 1st. The Summary and 
American cotton is deserving of every encouragement, not only in the districts where it has suggestions, 
succeeded, but it is desirable to ascertain the other parts of India to which it is well suited. 

2d. The good kinds of Indian cotton seem susceptible of still greater improvement, and 
therefore experiments are still desirable in favourable situations, to ascertain whether its 
staple may not be lengthened by careful culture, which is made suitable to different soils 
and climates. 

3d. Both the American and Indian cotton, so cultivated, ought of course to be picked as 
they ripen, and then carefully cleaned, as well as quickly packed. The attention of the 
natives should every where be turned to the advantages of iarly and clean picking, and keep- 
ing the cotton, so picked, free from dirt and adulteration. This is essential if the cotton is to 
be saw-ginned. The Court has already ordered 5,000 saws for making a number of hand-saw- 
gins ; if a few of those were sent to Madras and to Bengal, it might be advantageous in 
nicilitating their introduction among the natives. 

4th. The establishment of screws in different district8,*where the cotton may be at once 
packed, will also be of great advantage, as preventing future adulteration ; with this must 
necessarily be combined the formation of cart-roads, where there are at present only bullock- 
tracks, as done to Coompta. The establishment of new ports of shipment* is also of great 
importance, and one which 1 have suggested to those most interested in the subject, and who 
have it now under consideration. 

6th. Encouragement should be continued to the ryots by purchasingtheirimproved cotton for 
a few years longcrin the districts to which the orders of the manufacturers have not yet reached. 

A portion of all the cotton so bought or grown experimentally should be sent to Manchester, 
in order that a correct opinion may be formed of its quality, because we shall not only know 
the price at which it is sold, ^ with the broker’s report, but 'be able to obtain a report from the 
members of the Commercial Association of how the cotton passes through the different 
operations of the miU, and therefore of the degree of improvement which has been effected 
by culture and cloning. 

6th. Having derived considerable informadon from some queries which I sent three years 
since to the superintendents and cotton planters, and which 1 have been able to com- 
municate to manufiicturers who have expressed great anxiety respecting the quantity, 
quality, and price of cotton obtainable from India, I would beg to suggest that a few 
queues should be sent to all the collectors and political agents of the three presidencies where 
any cotton is grown, in order to elicit information respecting the quantity and price at which 
cotton might be imported from India for the use of manufacturers in case of any emergency. 

The questions I would suggest are — 1. What is the price of cotton, freed from seed, at your 
principal cotton mart or marts ? 2. At what price does the ryot sell his cotton, wiA or 
without previous advances? 3. What is the expense of cleaning cotton by the churka or 

foot-roller, 

^Th«te wodd be considerable advantage in such a measure in some situations; viz.> cotton has to be sent 
from Coompta in boats northward to Bombay ; this causes an addition of expense of four rupees in the candy. 

The cotton hu to be sttit off nearly a month earlier than is a^lutely necessaiy, and yet the boats are very 
4)ften dotaiiied along the coast by the adverse monsoons. The cotton of the Tinnivelly districti which is now 
iMlvantageouaiy dripped from Tuticorin, used formerly to be conveyed by land to Madras* 
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foot-roller, See. ? 4. What are the expenses of carrying cotton to your nearest port for 
shipment? 5. What quantity of land is under cultivation with cotton, and what is the 
return per boegah or acre, and to what extent is it probable that the cultivation could be 
extended if there was a regular demand at prices remunerative to the ryot. 

Obs . — It will be necessary to define the bcegah, marind, and rupee mentioned. 

By perseverance for a short time longer in such measures, I feel persuaded that India will 
be able to supply a million of bales of good and clean cotton, and at a better price than she 
now does 100,000, and with greater benefit both to the cultivator and to the Government. 

1 have, &c. 


Observations on the Results of the Experimental Measures for improving the Culture of 

Cotton in India. 

At the point which the experimental measures adopted by the East India Company for 
improving the culture of Indian cotton, and its preparation for the market, have now 
attained, it seems desirable to collect and condense the results at which we have hitherto 
arrived, and to endeavour to obtain from them a satisfactory solution of the following 
propositions : — first. The practicability of India contending with America, in producing 
even a fair quality of cotton ; and, secondly, The probability of Indian cotton, if sent in a 
clean state to market, continuing to be employed by any great number of manufacturers, 
even should American cotton again fall as low in price as it has done. 

On the first establishment of the cotton expciiments in 1840, I made inquiries on the 
expenses of culture in America, and found that a cotton planter had first to purchase his 
land, and pay for its being cleared ; if it had been cleared, then he had to pay a higher 
price ; he had also to purchase slaves, cattle, agricultural implements, as well as saw-gins, 
and to erect gin-houses besides other farm-buildings. 

The annual expenses consist, besides the interest of the money expended and the 
deterioration of property, of pay of overseers, food for slaves, and for cattle, as also of 
incidental expenses. 

Though the price of land may therefore be small in the first instance, the subsequent and 
annual expenses are so considerable, that the planter, even with enormous returns per acre, 
as for instance from 300 to 600 lbs. of clean cotton, is yet unable to produce it at a 
lower cost than about 3d. vl lb. This accords very nearly with the evidence of Mr. Joshua 
Bates, of the house of Baring & Co,, and also with what I recently learnt at Manchester, 
that cotton could not, on an average, be produced under 3 rf. a lb., and this without profit 
to the owner of the property, or the expenses to Liverpool, and from that to the mills at 
Manchester, See. The diminution in the imports of cotton from America during the present 
year is considered to have been occasioned chiefly by restricted culfivation m the United 
States, in consequence of the low prices of 1840, when fair New Orleans cotton sold at 
Liverpool for 3^ d. a lb. 

On careful inquiry into the cost and sale prices of cotton in different parts of India, I find 
the ryot m some districts sells his cotton without the seed ; that is, comparatively clean 
cotton for 1 rf. a lb., and readily for l^d. a lb., while m other districts he obtains IJrf., and 
in a few as much as 2.^ d. a lb. 'ITie expenses of conveyance aie calculated at 1 rf. a lb. 
generally, but it is much less from some districts, and therefore we have the cotton of India, 
including the best Surats, selling at Liverpool at from 3 d, to 5 d, per lb., though the latter 
sometimes bring as much as id. and Sd. a lb. on an average, as m the years 1839 and 
1836. It has again, during this year, been selling for 6rf. and 7^/. a lb., and it has been 
stated in the late Bombay report on cotton, that an advance of Jrf. per lb. upon a price of 
3Jrf. or 15 per cent, is sufficient to produce a healthy action upon the cotton trade of 
Bombay; while Mr. Bell equally calculates that 4rf. a lb, at Liverpool will pay all expenses, 
and yield a profit for the superior kind of cotton which he has cultivated near Agra. It is 
evident, therefore, that in point of price, India (notwithstanding the small returns of pro- 
duce, which do not amount on an average to 100 lbs, per acre of clean cotton) is able to 
contend successfully with America, and will be able to do so still more successfully, when all 
unnecessary expenses are diminished between the farm and the factory, and these are paid 
on a clean and unadulterated article, instead of on cotton, which contains about one-fourth 
of dirt and refuse. 

The next point, and that of nearly as great importance as the former, is the quality of the 
cotton which can be obtained from India, This may be noticed under tlie heads of 
American and of Indian cotton. 

Though the New Orleans cotton failed in the Doab, as it did in some other parts of India, 
it is now well known to have succeeded completely in some of the southern provinces, as in 
the Southern Mahratta country, and in the Coimbatore district. In the former, from 25,000 
to 30,000 acres were in cultivation last year with New Orleans cotton. This was both 
grown and cleaned by the hand-saw-gin by the natives themselves, and then sold to Gto-» 
vemment for 66i rupees the candy of 784 lbs., and cost altogether, when sold at Man* 
chestep^ under 4d. a Ib. Of the 1,000 bales which have arrived, 600 have been sold for 

d. a lb. at Manchester ; the rest still remains unsold at Live^ool. 

Dr. Wight’s cotton cultivated in Coimbatore is still more highly valued than that from 
Dharwar, teing considered quite equal to fair New Orleans cotton, and valued at d. per lb. 
Several hundred bales have, I believe, been despatched to Liverpool by Dr. Wight, and 

he 
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he states that it may be landed there for 8|d. per lb. Mr. Turner, president of the Commer- March 1^8 
cial Association of Manchester, in reply to some queries which 1 addressed to him last ^ ^ ‘ 

week, states, “ I assure you the shipment of 1,000 bales of such cotton,* as per ‘ Quentin •Grown by the 
Leitch,’i8 an event of no small interest and importance. Let the Court, then, persevere by ryots in Dbarwar 
all means in introducing and encouraging the cultivation of American seed-cotton in every from New Orleans 
district of India which is suitable for its growth, but especially in Coimbatore and seed. 

Tinnevelly.” 

The success which has attended the cultivation of American cotton in the above districts Quality of Indian 
has had an unfavourable effect on the Indian cotton, as far as the opinions of some of the cotton, 
principal mannhicturers are concerned, inasmuch as they seem to think, from the success 
sft^nding what they consider the best kind of cotton, it is useless or unnecessary to take 
any trouble with the indigenous cotton, as unfit to supply the place of American cotton in 
our manufactures. Such being the opinions of some 01 the principal spinners, I found some 
difficulty in forming a correct opinion respecting the real value of Indian cotton, as 1 had 
heard difiTerent opinions from some others. In this dilemma I was induced to write to Mr. 

Turner, as above stated, requesting him to give me his deliberate opinion on the importance of 
the improved cleaning and culture of Indian cotton, and on the probability of such cotton 
continuing to be employed by spinners, even when American cotton is at a low price. I annex 
an extract from his letter below,t as containing much valuable information, wnich is impor- 
tant from his position at the head of the Commercial Association of Manchester, and from 
his being himself one of the largest consumers of Indian cotton. 

The &oach cotton is that generally considered the best*; that from the Dharwar district, 
commonly called Coompta, is also esteemed for many good qualities, among which is 
strength of fibre. The indigenous cottons of the Bengal presidency, being at present 
chiefly exported to China, are less known at Manchester, though the Bengal cotton is usually 
consiaeiea short and woolly in the staple. The cotton of Bundlecund has long been famous 
in India, but is not distinguished here. 

It is evident that Indian cotton possesses some good qualities of its own. Among these 
I may mention colour, swelling of the fibre in bleaching, and particularly the facility with 
which it takes colours in dying. There can be no doubt, therefore, of the importance of im- 
proving the indigenous cottons of India, even though they are not applicable to all the 
purposes of American cotton. 

Various attempts have been made to improve the indigenous cottons of India in the Improved Indian 
course of the present experiments, both by cultivation and by sending them in a cleaner cotton, 
state to market. Broacn cotton, cleaned by the saw-gin by Dr. Burn, was approved of, 
and sold well at Liverpool. The cotton of Khandeish, cleaned by the saw-gin by Mr. 

Simpson and Mr. Blount, sold for 124 and 132 rupees the candy at Bombay, when cotton 
from New Orleans seed sold only for 113 and 120 rupees; though the prefeience of the 
Bombay merchants has not been confirmed at Manchester, where none of the samples of 
indigenous cotton, however clean, were considered at all equal to that grown from American 
seed. The indigunou.s cotton of the Dharwar distiict, or Coompta, has already been mentioned ; 
it had one defect, which may easily be removed ; but it is described by Mr. North, who is 
Mr. Turner’s partner, and in charge of the North Shore mills, as “ about the best specimen 
of East Indian cotton we ever worked. In the carding and spinning it has given unquali- 
fied satisfaction.” The indigenous cotton of Coimbatore, cleaned by Dr. Wight, has not 
yet been received. 

The native cotton cleaned by the saw-gins established at Agra, which was shipped to 
London, and received some months ago, was disapproved of, from the shortness of the 

staple. 


t You Ask, what is the court to do as regards those districts in wliich the American plant will not 
thrive? My answer is, encourage the growth of the hcbt cotton which mil grow; induce the natives to pick 
it carefully, and to clean it etFectually (which Mr. Mercer assures me can be done by the saw-gin, if the 
Irapas is only kept free from the ilry friable leaves of the plant by careful picking) ; discourage or prevent 
by every possible means the system of wilful adulteration so injurious and so notorious ; abolish the system 
of conveyance by bullocks, by making roads on wliich carts can travel^ or still better, make or encourage 
others to make railroads, by which means the cotton can be sent doM n in bales, and thus be preserved more 
free from dirt and adulteration 

‘^Such cotton, though not equal to what I expect will yet be grown in India from American seed, will 
always be saleable and useful to the manufacturers of this countiy at Its fair relative value, compared with 
other cotton ; and if such cotton is shipped free from seeds, sand and other tilth, which have heretofore pre- 
vented its extensive use, I have no doiuit it will generally prove saleable, at a price which will remunerate 
the grower. 

It is lather difficult to answer your question as to ^ the real value of Indian cotton, supposing,^ the staple 
and character remaining as it is, you are enabled to have it dean picked and carefully ginned ;* there are 
various qii^ties of Indian cotton ; the Broach cotton is generally the best. 1 also consider the Coompta 
cotton to have many good qualities ; the best guide I can give you as to what 1 consider the relative value 
is, that supposing Broacdi cotton to be carefully picked and saw-ginned, so as to bo free from the minute 
fragments of leaf which formed tho great objection to the saw-ginned Coompta cotton which Mr. Mereersent 
home; I should order it at 1 d. per Tb. below such cotton as the 1,000 bales eo? ‘Quentin Leitch; and I 
should order Coompta cotton, similarly cleaned, at less, eo that supposing the American seed-cotton 
to be worth 6 lot., 1 should value saw-ginned Broach, and Coompta, j u • . 

I beUeve that if India cotton is sent home clean, there will be an increased demand for it ; and that it is 
very unlikely that the spinners will discontinue to use it, even if American cotton recedes from its present 
value ; though of course they would in such case only use it at its relative value, compared with American. 
You need not fear that it will go out of use, if, as you say, it can be produced at l}<f. per lb. by the ryots in 
India, as we have good ground for supposing that America cannot produce cotton within WL of mis price. 
You must, howover, provide good roads by which this cheap produce can be cheaply and expeditiously 
conveyed to the port of shipment, and at the same time be preserved free from adulteration. 
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staple, and from this having been cut in the process of ginning. The cotton sold better 
than was expected from the then high price of cotton, but it was not considered at all fitted 
for the purposes of spinning. 

The method adopted wim respect to the Coompta cotton was to purchase the kupas 
from the ryots, and clean it by the saw-gin. lliis mode has the advantage of a considerable 
effect being produced in a comparatively short time, but it has one great defect, which could 
not have l^en foreseen, but which has been discovered by the working of the cotton in the 
mill, and which it is feared will characterize all dirty Indian cotton cleaned by the saw-gin. 
The defect, as described in the Coompta cotton, is its “ being so full of small shell dirt,” which 

appears to have been broken into such an infinity of minute particles, all adhering most 
pertinaciously to the cotton, so that it is utterly impossible to eject it.” It is conspicuous 
m the carded cotton, and likewise in the yarn, of both of whicn I have received specimens, 
and would necessarily also be conspicuous in cloth made from it. 

This defect appears to be owing entirely to the cotton having been carelessly picked, as 
is the case with almost all Indian cotton, when the bracts and leaves, being in a dry state, 
break up and adhere to the cotton with much tenacity. When the cotton in the process of 
ginning is being carried by the saws through the narrow grating, the broken leaf seems to 
be ground into fine spiculm, which stick into the fibres of the cotton, and adhere to it with 
so much tenacity as not to be separated even in the processes of blowing, carding or spinning. 
The only remedy is to have the cotton cleanly picked as it ripens, which will add little to 
its expense, but add one-third to its value. 

Another set of experiments has been made on indigenous cottons, by attempting to im- 
prove them by culture, and this not with inferior kinds of seed only, but with the best of 
different districts. In Broach, Dr. Burn tried the American method of culture on the 
native cotton. In Dharwar and Belgaum cotton was cultivated from Broach seed,* from 
that of Omerawatee, and from that of other districts, and the same course has been followed 
by Dr. Wight, and in general with favourable results. But the American planters have 
observed that in the West of India, as well as in the Nizam’s territory, the cultivation of cot- 
ton is conducted in a superior style, embracing the drill husbandry, and a rotation of crops, 
but that in the Bengal presidency, including Bundlecund, the cultivation was susceptible 
of great improvement. Mr. Terry and Mr. Blount both cultivated the indigenous cottons 
of India, the one in the Doab ana the other at Goruckpoie, and both with very promising 
results. But they have stated to me that they were prohibited from proceeding with this 
culture, because the experiments were said to be intended for the introduction of American 
cotton into India, and not for the improvement of that of India. 

The cotton of Bundlecund has long been celebrated in India, but with it has probably 
often been confounded the cotton of Central India, which used Ibrmerly to find its way to 
the Ganges, but is now chiefly conveyed to Bombay. But Bundlecund itself is no doubt 
well suited to the cultivation of cotton, as it has always been supposed to be, and Mr. Mercer 
and Mr. Frost, as I have recently learnt, both consider the district as most favoui able for the 
improved culture of cotton. Mr. Mercer would, no doubt, have succeeded in improving it 
had he not been burnt out of his farm during the disturbances in that district in 1841. 
The cotton of Jalouri and Jhansi v/as formerly most celebrated, and Mr. Bell now finds, 
that the cotton of Baugcheenee, a district on the south of the Chumbul, near Dholpore,and 
theiefore probably very similar in soil and climate to that of Jaloun and Jhansi, which are 
not very distant, is that which is at present most in repute. This Baugcheenee cotton is that 
which Mr. Bell, after numerous experiments on all the varieties of seed which he was able 
to procure, found to be the best for cultivation in the Doab, and it is sufficiently esteemed 
by the natives to be able to command a higher price in the local markets. Mr. Bell states, 
that a small parcel of the latter cotton which came into this market was instantly taken 
at about 7^ per cent, higher than the rates paid for the other best reputed cottons.^’ The 
quality was, moreover, highly approved of at Liverpool ; for nine bales, sent by Mr. Bell to 
Messrs. Nicol, Duckworth & Co., are reported as pretty clean, but rather seedy, fair colour, 
staple fair length,” and valued at per lb. on the 6th February 1846, when fair qualities 
of bowed Georgia were selling for and the same quality of New Orleans cotton for 
Aid. The samples of this cotton sent this year to the India House, and which I sent to Mr. 
Turner, were pronounced by him as saleable at 6rf. a lb., though the staple was short,- pro- 
vided tlie cotton in bulk should prove as clean as the samples I sent him. Mr. Tetley, the 
cotton broker of London, who has been so long employed by the East India Company, 
values these cottons, supposing the bulk to be equal to the samples in point of cleanness, at 
from Od. to 0 \d. per lb., the same price as middling to fair American. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, of the goodness of this cotton, and of its fitness for 
some of our manufactures ; and the fact is ol importance, because this good cotton is not 
confined to one village, but may be procured from several, of a quality little inferior, as the 
other sorts do not differ from the Baugcheenee more than from 6 to 7 per cent. 

It is important, therefore, to determine whether a further attempt to improve the quality of 
the cotton in the norih-western provinces should be made,notwitWanding the recent failure 
of the American planters in the neighbourhood of Calpee. This might be considered decisive 
of the question, were it not for the fact, that the attention of the American planters was 
chiefly directed to the New Orleans seed, which was found unsuitable to the climate, 
particularly in the two very dry seasons, which unfortunately occurred at the time of the 
experiments. Improved culture, as far as it was tried on the native plant, was, as I am 
intormed, attendeu with favourable results. The great importance of the improved culture 
of cotton in India is sufficiently admitted by the establishment of the original experiments, 

and 
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and it is not of less consequence in the north-western provinces than in other parts of India, j, v ngyk Esa 
In fiust, the trade in cotton from Calcutta to Europe has greatly diminished, and that to ’ * 

China, it is feared, will follow the same course, as not only the cotton of the other Presi- * 

dencies is becoming improved, but the Americans have begun to export their clean cotton to « March 184.8 

China. It is therefore of great importance to improve the cotton of North-Western India, ^ * ’ 

either by culture or cleaning, or still better by both combined ; and 1 have always regretted 

that one of the American planters was not retained to endeavour to improve the cotton 

of the Doab, or rather that of Bundlecund, by the union of improved culture with careful 

cleaning. 

Taking it for granted that the importance of improvement will be admitted, and neglect- 
ing the foreign cottons for the present, as unsuitable to the climate, at least with the present 
modes of culture, it remains to be considered how the native cottons can be improvea. 

The best method would appear to be, to select the districts where the best cottons are Modes of imoro- 
already produced for the first experiments, as it may be presumed that fewer difficulties will yi„g Indian cotton, 
have to be encountered in improving the culture, or in introducing superior kinds of seed 
from other districts, if this should be tliought expedient ; and, moreover, the experiments on 
early picking and careful cleaning would be made on an article which was already known 
to be of good quality. 

The next best method is to introduce good seed into districts where inferior cottons are Improved culture 
produced, in order that this may be supplanted by a superior article, hoping that the quali- of !■«<««" cotton, 
ties of the imported seed may be retained in the new situation, when this has the advantage 
of more careful culture, otherwise it does not follow that the new seed will give an improved 
produce beyond the first year. This method Mr. Bell has, from his local situation, been 
compelled to adopt. It has the important characteristic that failure would not deter from 
other attempts in more favourable situations, yet success, under adverse circumstances of 
soil or climate, would greatly stimulate exertion in all other situations. 

(signed) J. Forhe * Royle , m.d. 

East India House, October 1847. 


On the Imports of Indian Cotton, as connected with the Prices of American Cotton. 

Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, on 

28 June 1847. 

Having already stated the successful results which have been obtained both with the 
culture and cleaning of American cotton in Coimbatore and at Dharwar, 1 have been induced 
to inquire into the causes which prevent the continued increase of the importation of Indian 
cotton, ill conscijuence of the apparently insufficient reasons usually assigned for it. Before 
proceeding to this subject, I would briefly recapitulate the results which have been 
obtained. 

1 . The success with the Bourbon and New Orleans cotton seems to have been complete 
in the southern part of the peninsula, as the former has been cultivated there for many 
years, and was long well known at Liverpool as Hughes’s Tinnivelly cotton. In the 
Coimbatore district, where Mr. Heath formerly successfully cultivated good cotton for the 
China market, Dr. Wight has grown New Orleans cotton, which has been lately sold in 
Liverpool for d. per lb., and considered quite equal to fair New Orleans cotton, which was 
selling at the same price. It is important to observe, that this cotton has been grown from 
seed which has continued to be cultivated since it was introduced by the American planters 
in 1840. Also, that the first specimens of the cotton produced from them, and which was 
exhibited at Manchester when 1 read a paper there, at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion there in June 1842, was pronounced by some of the best judges there to be quite equal 
to the fine qualities of the same cotton produced in the United States. The cotton grown 
by Mr. Wroughton, the collector, has been considered equally good. Dr. Wight, in his 
last letter, dated 8 th March 1847, states, that the natives were beginning to cultivate this 
cotton, and that next year he would probably be able to purchase as much as he grew. 
He also states that, though American seed-cotton costs two and a half rupees per candy 
(of 500 lbs.) more than native cotton, yet owing to the larger out-turn of wool'to seed, it 
can be delivered at Liverpool nearly at the same cost, that is, about 3}<f. a lb. He has also 
stated that a rise of only one farthing a pound in the local markets would greatly increase 
the cultivation of cotton, and that if this were combined with a steady demand, 4,000 square 
miles would be annually under cultivation in the four southern provinces of the peninsula ; 
that is, in Uoimbatore, Salem, Madura and Tinnivelly. 

In the Southern Mahratta country, especially in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, the suc- 
cess both in growing and cleaning American cotton has been complete, inasmuch as both 
operations have been carried on by the natives on their own account. The climate Mr. 
Mercer considers as the most favourable to the American cotton of any that he has met with 
in India, and the seed, instead of deteriorating, he found returning to its original Mexican 
character. The land suited to cotton culture, he states, pays only from 8 to 14 anas per 
acre, according to its quality, by the new assessment, with which the natives are hi^fily 
delighted. On ^ 12 th of June 1844 he wrote me, *• Them is nothing, I see, in the way of 
the cotton covering the land with cotton, as water covereth the sea.” The great increase 
which has taken |M^ace to about 30,000 acres during last season fully confirms this anticipa- 
tion. The cotton cultivated by the natives, and cleaned by them with American saw-gins, 
0.41. I 3 h®* 
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has been valued at Oc?. and per lb. at Liverpool^ and this not in small quantities^ 
Now 1 000 bales of ^ extent of upwards of 200 bales of the crop of 1844. In a letter dated 11th 
1845. * February 1847, Mr. Mercer mentions that he had got nearly the whole of his last year’s crop 

(that of 1846) at Bombay, and that the collector of Customs had advertised for freight for 
1,300 bales ; and he adds, The use of the saw-gins worked by hand and the New Orleans 
cotton may now be considered established in Dharwar.” 

In a letter dated Bombay, 1st April 1847, Mr. Mercer informs me that, at the urgent soli- 
citation of the merchants at Bombay, a portion of the above crop had been sold at that 
place on the 20th of March. From the report in the Bombay papers it appears that— 

14 bales of New Orleans cotton from the experimental farm at Nuginhall, in the 
Belgaum collcctorate, sold for 120 rupees per Surat candy of 784 lbs. 

12 bales of Broach cotton from the same, sold for 125 rupees per Surat candy of 
784 lbs. 

307 bales of New Orleans cotton from the Dharwar collectoi*ate (that probably bought 
by Mr. Mercer from the ryots), sold for 113 rupees per Surat candy of 
784 lbs. 

125 bales the produce of Dhurrungaun factory, in the Khandeish collcctorate, cleaned 
by the (jo vernment saw-gins, sold for 107 to 124 rupees per Surat candy of 
784 lbs. 

42 bales from the Julgaum factory, in the Khandeish collcctorate, sold for 132 rupees 
per Surat candy of 784 lbs. 

The cottons bought fiom the ryots did not cost more than 83 rupees per Surat candy, of which 
the ryots and wakarias received about 06i rupees, the rest being the expense of conveyance to 
Bombay. The Dharwar cotton seems not to have sold so well as it otherwise might have 
done, in consequence of the samples having been accidentally injured externally ; for when 
the cotton was opened out at the scievvs, the purchasers, Messrs, lligginson, Cardwell & Co., 
considered it better cotton than the otlicr lots, witli the exception ot that from the Julgaum 
factory. 

An experiment of a different kind, but likely to be attended with important consequences, 
was made by Mr. Elphinstone, late collector at Rutnagherry, at first at his own expense, and 
subsequently at that of the Government. He first cultivated what he observed was a fine 
kind of cotton, grown in isolated situations in the Concans, and which he’thence called Con- 
kanee cotton, but which has since been ascertained to be naturalized plants of Bourbon cotton, 
introduced into the west of India, in the course of former experiments, and of which some plants 
were also found growing in a moist situation near Kaira. Thespecimeiis of cotton first cultivated 
by Mr. Elphinstone were considered fioin 50 to 150 per cent, above the maikct price of the 
best Surat Iw the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, who subsequently sold for him one 
bale of the Conkanee, or acclimatised Bourbon, for 170 rupees per candy, and 24 bales of 
Sea-island cotton, at fiom 225 to 230 rupees per candy of 784 lbs. Mr. Elphinstone has 
subsequently tuincd his attention to the improvement of cotton culture in India by 
hybridising the species which he found established in India. He states, that though he found 
no difficulty in hjbiidising the perennial species one with another, he could not succeed m 
effecting this with the common Indian cotton. This hybiidised Bourbon lie, however, con- 
tinued to cultivate with considerable success, as, when about 20 bale’s weio sent to Liver- 
pool, it was valued at Id. to lorf. alb., at the same time that the New Orleans cotton 
from Coimbatore and Dharwar was sold at from Gd. to 6}r/. 

From these successful experiments, besides the positive advantages which have been 
derived, sound important inferences may be deduced. First, the success has been obtained 
in the same situations as in former experiments, showing that there must be some general 
causes for such uniform lesulfs. Thus Dr. Wight and Mr. Mercer have succeeded in 
Coimbatore and Dharwar, as Mr. Hughes did formerly in Tmnivelly, Mr. Heath at Coimba- 
tore, and Dr. Lush at the farm established at Dharwar in 1832. The most general cause 
which seems to favour the cultivation of American cotton in these districts is the more moist 
state of the atmosphere, in consequence of their being partially under the influence of both 
monsoons, and yet not deluged with rain. So in the Concans, we find the Bourbon cotton 
so much at home in the villages as to be considered a native of the country, though it is 
very probable that it was lutrodnced at the time that the cotton farm was established at 
Malwan in 1828 ; but it may also have been introduced during some of the former experiments. 
In the same way the plants of Bourbon cotton found growing at Kaira were in the very 
neighbourhood where Mr. Surgeon Gilder cultivated some fine Bourbon cotton so long ago 
as the year 1818. So also another species, which I find in Colonel Sykes’s collection of 
plants from the Deccan, and which is named Deo-kupas, and which Mr. Elphinstone 
informs me is known hy the same name in the Concan, is a well-known American species, 
that which yields the Brazil or Pernambuco cotton. This, like the Bourbon cotton, has no 
doubt been introduced in the course either of the former experiments or by the Portuguese, 
and has been perfectly acclimatised in favourable soils and situations. 

Another favourable point in the above experiments is the high price at which cotton grown 
from Broach seed, and cleaned by the American saw-gins, has been sold, both at Bombay 
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suuil at Liverpool. Indian cotton is generally considered very inferior in quality to the 
American ; but the inferiority of price is generally due to the Indian cotton oeing usually 
mixed with a considerable quantity, often as much as one-fourth, of dirt of different kinds. 
Knowing this, a purchaser will necessarily give a lower price for it than for the carefully 
cleaned American cotton, even when the staple of both may be ei^ually good. But Indian 
cotton is well known to have good (||ualitie8 of its own; by the natives of India it is esteemed 
for wearing well. In this country it is valued for its colour, for taking dye well, and also 
for swelling in the process of bleaching, so as to give the cloth a more substantial appear- 
ance. Hence it has often been said, that simply cleaning the Broach cotton more carefully 
would greatly increase its value, as also its consumption in this country. We observe in 
the above table of the prices at which the experimental cotton sold at Bombay, that that grown 
from Broach seed sold for 125 rupees per candy, when the New Orleans cotton from the 
same &nn sold at 120 rupees. So of this crop of 1844 sold at Liverpool, we observe that 
the cotton grown at Dharwar from Broach seed, and to the extent of 11 bales, sold fw 
64 d. and 04 d., that is at the same price as the New Orleans cotton from the same experi- 
mental farm. 

Seeing that Indian cotton is possessed of certain good qualities which make it desirable 
for employment in some of our manufactures, independent of its cheapness, it seems 
remarkable that it should of late years have been received in diminishing, instead of, as 
might naturally be expected, in yearly increasing quantities. It has however been argued 
that there must be some insurmountable dilRculties which prevent the cultivator from grow- 
ing in increased quantities that which would improve his income, and which the merchant 
would not fail to send to this country if he coula do so with profit. 

The causes assigned for the diminished culture and insufficient supply of cotton are very 
various. Sometimes they are stated to be owing to too high an assessment of the land-tax, 
or to the mode in which it is levied in some districts, when the crops are required to remain 
for some time, even after they are ready for harvesting. But we must not forget the high 
interest which is paid by the cultivators ror advances made by the village bankers. 

Occasionally we find it stated, that there must be some inherent unsuitableness in the 
soil and climate of India, which interferes with the continued supply of good and cheap 
cotton in abundance; at other times, that bad seasons frequently occurring prevent 'the pro- 
duction of a continuance of remunerative crops, or they interfere with the conveyance of 
the cotton from the interior to the coast, because an excess of rain from inundating the 
roads, or too dry a season from burning up the pasturage, is equally unsuitable for the 
travelling of bullocks. To this is also added the want of roads, and the difficulties and 
expense of conveyance from the interior to the coast 

At other times, we are told, that the chief impediments to an increased consumption of 
Indian cotton is the dirty state in which it reaches the manufacturer, this dirtiness being 
dependent in the first instance on the careless manner in which it is first collected, and then 
housed, or it is owing to the fraudulent additions made to it by the bunyas or wakarias, who 
purchase it from the ryots. Thus it is “ sometimes adulterated with seed, cotton in seed, fine 
sand or finely powdered salt, scattered over it at intervals,” as the dews of night aie allowed 
to fall upon it when spread out in an open court or yard, and before the sun is up, it is packed 
into bales. Sometimes an inferior is mixed with a superior kind of cotton by a process 
technically called “ flogging.” Further injury is sustained by the daily unloading when con- 
veyed on bullocks. These, moreover, are described as eating up the cotton by mouthfuls 
out of the bales;” also, that “the brinjarias andcartmen themselves steal largely;” and, 
finally, that even the boatmen in conveying the cotton from the tender to the ships steal a 
good deal of cotton, as “ canoes and small Ifoats come alongside, under one pretence or 
another, and receive the bundles previously prepared and secreted.” The same thing takes 
place in the conveyance of cotton from Broach to Bombay, as liquor-boats come alongside 
those conveying the cotton, and exchange some of their arrack for cotton, which is abstracted 
from the bales, and its weight supplied with sand, mud or salt water. 

The bare enumeration of suiih a list of untoward circumstances seem sufficient to satisfy 
most minds that the Indian cotton trade ought long since to have been entirely annihiluti^ 
since it had to contend against that of America, where cotton is produced abundantly and of 
excellent quality at moderate prices ; which is, moreover, carefully picked, well cleaned and 
substantially packed, with botn the culture and trade often in the same hands, and those 
characterized by energy enlisted in the cause of self-interest. 

But that the Indian cotton trade has not been annihilated even by such formidable com- 
petition must be dependent either on the inherent goodness of the cotton, or the cheapness 
with which it can be produced, or the causes assigned for the diminished imports must be 
incorrect or exag^rated. Of the causes assigned, some are permanent in nature, as the 
assessment on land and the difficulties of conveyance, while others are fluctuating, as seasons 
and pri^: the latter, though usually not alluded to, have probably more influence than 
For though it might be justly inferr^ in most cases, that if bad seasons 

f iroduce insufficient crops, the flinner is usually remunerated by improved prices, yet the 
ndian cultivator of cotton does not necessarily derive any benefit from high prices in bad 
seasons, so fer as the export to Europe is concerned, for he may be told that the season has 
0.4 1 . 14 been 
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been favourable in America, the crop abundant, and the price of good New Orleans cotton 
low, and, therefore, he must be satisfied with a still lower one for his dirty and inferior 
Indian cotton. 

This inferioritv, being partly owing to inattention to mechanical details, and partly to the 
want of knowledge respecting the influence of physical agents in improving the growth of 
cotton, might naturally be expected to have been rewarded in the course of the numerous 
experiments which have been made both by Government and by individuals for a series of 
ears. Yet it is stated that those experiments have usually resulted in failures ; but, as I 
ave said on a former occasion, we know too little of the details and particular results which 
were obtained “ to be able to rank them among successful investigations or as prtial or 
complete failures.” There is no doubt that cotton of excellent quality was produced m several 
situations, and, as I have already observed, some of these the same as those where success 
has recently been obtained. A part of the success obtained, the experimenters themselves 
were not aware of, but which we now see in the naturalization in India of some of the 
cottons of America. The experiments were not on a sufficiently large scale, or continued 
for a sufficiently long time to produce great commercial results, and therefore cannot 
iustly be considered as vitiating the present or any future attempts. 

Before proceeding in the endeavour to explain the anomalies of the Indian cotton trade, 
it is necessary first to ascertain the facts of the case, and this not for one or two, but for a 
series of years. Thus, when we hear of continually decreasing imports of Indian cotton, it 
is desirable to determine the period from which this diminution commenced, and whether it 
be connected with the great aiminution which is well known to have taken place in the price 
of cotton since the great increase of cultivation took place in America. 

The prices of cotton have gradually decreased in America at the following rate, taking tlie 
average price of each period of five years, from 1701 to 1835, for all kinds of cotton : 

From 1791 to 1795 - 

„ 1796 „ 1800 - 

„ 1801 „ 1805 - 

„ 1821 „ 1825 - 

„ 1826 „ 1830 - 

„ 1831 „ 1835 - 

But as it is desirable also to observe the prices of American short staple cottons in 
comparison with what is commonly called Surat cotton, this is dune in another set of 
tables : 


d. 

- 158 per lb. 
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- 6 „ 

- 6 „ 
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From these data it has been observed by Mr. Laird, that the average variation for the 
first 14 years is 2| d. per lb. less on Surat than on Upland cotton, and for the 20 years 
from 1825 to 1841, the average price of Surat cotton has varied J d. less than Upland cotton. 
We further observe, that though there is a gradual decrease in price from the earliest to tiie 
latest period, yet there are occasional risings after a fall has taken place, even when the more 
marked discrepancies are made to disappear by the method of taking the averages. The 
diflTerences in price are therefore much more conspicuous when observed in a series of years. 
Thus, if we place the exports from India or the imports into England of Indian cotton in 
parallel columns, we shall observe, that when the prices are high, the imports are large, but 
when prices fall, the reverse is the case. But in taking a general view of the imports of cotton 
for a senes of years, or rather taking an average, as in the following table, we shall find that 
the increase in the import of Indian cotton is very considerable, instead of being diminished. 
This increase, on an average of every five years, continues up to 1844, when a diminution 
takes place, and would have been very perceptible the next year, but the increased price 
of cotton in this country will cause large importations, and the average import will again rise. 


V This table is formed by adding the imports of five years together, and dividing by five, and 
taking the result as the average. Thus, to obtain the average for 1825, the imports of the 

years 
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yeare 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824 and 1825 are added together and divided, and eo on for the 
other years. The earlier portions of these tables are by Mr. W. Laird. 





American. 

East Indian. 

Annual Importatloni of 

Indian Cotton. 




Bales. 


Bales. 


Bales. 

1825 

- 

• 

356,618 -* 

- 

39,597 

- 

— 

1826 

- 

- 

375,420 - 

- 

46,515 

- 

— 

1827 

- 

- 

438,882 - 

- 

57,363 

- 

- — 

1828 

- 

- 

437,886 - 

- 

66,613 

- 

> 84,641 

1829 

• 

- 

473,580 - 

- 

72,522 

- 

- 80,422 

1830 

• 

- 

512,664 - 

- 

67,685 

- 

- 35,212 

1831 

. 


555,364 - 

- 

70,083 

-i 

- 76,664 

1832 

- 

- 

.551,554 • 

- 

77,231 

- 

- 109.285 

1833 

- 

- 

694,190 - 

- 

79,251 

- 

- 94,683 

18.34 

- 

- 

648,568 - 

- 

80,801 

- 

- 88,122 

1835 


• 

677,568 - 

- 

97,401 

- 

- 118,433 

1836 

- 

- 

708,965 - 

- 

125,879 

- 

- 219,167 

1837 

- 

• 

7.52,277 - 

- 

132,374 

- 

- 145,063 

1838 

- 


845,549 - 

- 

135,122 

- 

- 108,879 

1839 

- 

- 

861,856 - 

- 

144,061 

- 

- 131,731 

1840 

- 

- 

956,025 - 

- 

163,723 

- 

- 216,495 

1841 

- 

- 

983,536 - 

- 

174,911 

- 

- 274,984 

1842 

- 

- 

- 

- 

197,455 

- 

- 255,129 

1843 

- 

- 

- 

- 

212,066 

- 

- 181,993 

1844 


- 

- 

- 

233,438 

- 

- 238,693 

184.5 

• 

- 

- 

- 

221,167 

- 

- 155,039 

1846 

- 

- 

- 

- 

185,119 

- 

- 94,643 

1847 

- 

- 

- 

- 

178,465 

- 

- 220,000 

American. 






East Indian. 




Bales. 




Bedes. 

11 1841 
-1825 

- 


- 083,336 


Iimmrted in 1841 - - 174,911 

- 


- 356,618 


Ditto 

- 

- 1825 - - 39,597 

Increase - 


- 626,018 




Increase - - 135,314 


13ut if wc look to the annual importations, we observe, in place of the gradual increase so 
observable in the average importations, a scries of augmented and of diminished iinportu- 
tions, frequently in jnxta]K>sition, as if the commerce took place by fits and starts. Thus, 
taking notice only of the years from 1 825 to the present time, wc find in 1 830 an import of 
only 35,212 bales against 84,841 bales in 1828, and 80,422 bales in the year 1829. So 
again, in 1834, there was an import of 88,122 bales against 109,285 bales in 1832. Still 
more conspicuously, in tlie year 1838 the imports amounted to only 108,870, against 
145,063 bales in 1837 ; and still higher on 219,157 bales in 1836 ; while last year, or during 
the year 1846, only 94,643 bales were imported ; that is nearly the same number as 
in 1833. 

If we examine these several years for the purpose of ascertaining the causes of this very 
irregular trade, we shall find them closely connected with the prices of American ; especially 
the short stapled American cottons, commonly called Uplands. Of these the average price 
in 1829 and 1830 was under ad, per lb., and in 1838 it sunk to about l\d. from about lOJef. 
in 1836 ; while during last year it was lower than it has ever been, that is, below 4|(/., when 
the imports of Indian cotton, as has been already mentioned, were nearly as low as they 
had been in 1834. 

The only exceptions to the connexions between the prices of American cotton and the 
imports of Indian cotton are in the years 1841 and 1844, when, in the first instance, the 
war in China having diminished the exports from Bombay to that country, merchants were 

S robably induced to send the surplus cotton to this country, but the prices being low, a 
iminntion took place in 1843, and a slight increase in 1844, probably in consequence of 
the threatening state of affairs with America. In appreciating the influence of pnees u^n 
the exports from Bombay, we have onl^ to make sufiicient allowance for the longer period 
in which intelligence reached India before the establishment of steam communication. 

It remains now only to ascertain how &r this explanation corresponds with the state of 
^e trade in India, and the explanations which the Bombay merchants give for their 
increasing or diminishing their exports, as also inquiries into the reasons which induce the 
ryot to extend or contract his cultivation of cotton. 

From a careful investigation of what has been written on this subject in India, I find that 
the merchant is unable to determine upon the extent of his purchase, and consequently of 
the exports from Bombay, until he knows what the crop of cotton will be in America, and, 
consequently, its price in Liverpool. The cultivator is unable to extend his culture from the 
uncei^inty of the demand ; and the merchant would be unable to obtain even his casual 
surolies, were it not that a certain quantity is grown for home consumption, aftd for export 
to China. 
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To prove the correctness of these views, it is preferable to adduce the testimony of the 
Bombay merchants themselves, and of those who come in contact with the ryots. The 
opinions of the former are given in detail m a letter from the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Government of that Presidency, dated 21 January 1841. In this document, 
extending to 73 paragraphs, it is stated that the merchants at Bombay are, in most cases, 
the agents of others, whose orders they must comply with.” 

" The merchants here, therefore, are guided in their purchases by the orders received from 
their constituents at home, and the execution of these orders is always limited to time.” 
They are, therefore, wholly dependent on the cotton to be found at Bombay, whatever its 
quality.” 

Besides, other circumstances which exercise an imperative influence on their pur- 
chases,” as the general state of exchanges, the individual urgency for a remittance of produce 
in return for cargoes received here, the 1 ate of freight, the necessity for loading ships, &c., 
the price of cotton is not within his control ; he may ofter for good cotton a price which 
is high in relation to the average pi ice of the day, and this is invariably done; but this 
average price is wholly out of his control, depending in some degree on the state of the China, 
or on that of the Liverpool market. This latter is regulated by causes wholly independent 
of the quality of the Bombay cotton sent home,” being “ generally regulated by the price 
of the American cotton, and this last depends not only on the greater or less amount of the 
supply, but on the state of the money-market in Great Britain and America, and the banking 
operations of the two countries. Instead, therefore of tracing the production of bad cotton 
to the door of the Bombay merchant, and stopping there, those who advocate these views 
should carry it further; namely, to the Liverpool market, exchanges, heights, the Bank of 
England, the cotton-growers of America, the bankers of the United States, &c.” 

There is no doubt that there is great truth in this statement, and wc have already seen 
that the imports of Indian cotton fallofi*as the quantities of Ameiican cotton increase and 
its price dimmislie*^. This is m consequence of the manurdctiirer declining to purchase 
Indian cotton m llie dirty state in which it is sent to market, us long as he can get good 
and well-cleaned Ameiican cotton at a cheaper rate. But this irregularity of demand 
operates as a continual check to increasLd cultivation, and u seems hopeless to induce the 
cultivator, or those to whom he sells his produce, to send it in a cleaner state to market. 
It is desirable, however, to inquire into the details of this mismanagement, and we shall, 
for the present, take for granted that the Indian cotton is sufliciently good for many of 
our manufactures, and would be largely purchased it it was scut in a better state to 
market. 

The defects on the part of the ryot in picking his cotton arc sufliciently numerous, and 
though easily remedied, seldom are so, as he scarcely, if(*vei, derives any benefit for any extra 
lime or trouble winch he may devote to the sul))ect. At present he allows the cotton usually 
to hang too long upon the plant ; does not pick it regulai ly, hence much of it falls on the 
ground ; in picking, he often pulls off the pod along with the cotton, or allows this to be 
mixed with the dried leaves or brfiots. He also mixes the diflbrent qualities of cotton 
together, which in America are kept separate by being put into diffeient bags. The cotton 
also contracts dirt, from lying uncovered in the cottun-jnts, open faim yard, or the cottage 
of the peasant. 4’he Government is accused in some (4 '!) of the districts of the Broach 
collectorate, of interfiling with the gathering of the cotton till the settlement is made, 
according to the annual jumalnmdee system. Again, the ryot himself is described as not 
collecting his cotton until after the llooly holidays, “ from the season for gathering being 
regulated by the Brahmins, according to certain native festivals, before which it is inculcated 
as unlawful to begin.” These defects might, however, all be easily remedied if the ryot 
were stimulated to exeitioii by inducements held out to him by those with whom he comes 
in contact — the native purchaseis of cotton, that is, the wakanas and bunyas, who, instead 
of improving the character of the cotton, seem to think ^ only of adding to its weight by 
several fraudulent practices which have already been related. 

The baneful influence of these wakanas or middleman is considered by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce as the principal cause which impedes the extension and improve- 
ment of the culture and trade of cotton 111 Western India, and which they characterize 

as the state of hopeless pecuniary bondage in which the lyots are kept from one generation 
to another to the wakanas and village bunyas.” These men make advances to the ryots 
to enable them to sow their cotton and to pay their assessment, purchasing the produce 
always before it is gathered, more frequently before it is ripened, often before it is even 
sown.” “ It is the same class of persons, the wakarias, to whom most of the frauds 
enumerated above are to be attributed, and till the baneful influence of these men is sup- 

E lanted, either by the gradual settlement of a superior class of agents in the districts, or 
y bringing those districts by the aid of steam within the immediate and certain reach 
of the European merchants, all other measures, it is feared, will fail.” Again, para. 65, 
** With the employment of all other inodes of encouragement, this the committee consider 
to be, after all, the great, almost the only eventually eflectual remedy for the numerous 
causes, whether arising from poverty, from ignorance, from negligence or from fraud, which 
at present obstruct the improvement of cotton.” 

It thus appears that the whole question is like arguing in a circle. The manufacturer 
says he cannot buy Indian cotton in its present dirty state unless American cotton happens 
to be dear. The cultivator, on the other hand, says he cannot afford to grow more cotton 
or bestow more labour upon it, while there is so much uncertainty not only about the price, 
but also whether he shall find a purchaser. The price is not, as in other cases, dependent 

on 
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on the goodness or badness of his crop, or on the season in general in India, but on the 
abundance of the American crop, which may be enormous in the very seasons when there 
has been a bad crop in India. This might ensure the cultivator good prices, if it were not 
for the abundant and consequently cheap supply from America. For the same reasons, the 
Indian merchant is unable to come to the assistance of the Indian cultivator, because he 
himself is dependent on the prices at Liverpool, and thus no permanent extension in 
improvement can take place unless measures are adopted something similar to those hinted 
at by the Bombay merchants. 

Dr. Wight at Uoimbatore, and Mr. Mercer at Dharwar, as well as others acquainted 
with Broach and Guzerat, state that nothing more is required than the application of 
capital on the spot by those interested in the improvement and extension of cotton cultun*. 
This has been seen, in some measure, to have taken place in Dharwar, where the pur- 
chase of cotton by the Government has given a great impulse to its cultivation by the, 
natives, and the cotton cleaned by them with hand saw-gins has sold well both at Bombay 
and at Liverpool. 

The introduction of the same improvement into the Broach and Guzerat distriitts would 
have a considerable influence in improving the commerce of Indian cotton. Mr. Mercer 
in his last letter says, that though he had been only two months at Broach, he had been 
able to induce the natives to employ <he haiul saw-gins on tlieir own account. This, com- 
bined with more careful picking, would at once improve the character, and conscqucuily 
the demand for, and the price of Indian codon. 

The improvement of roads in other directions^ so as to facilitate the conveyance of cotton 
in carts instead of on bullocks, would also greatly facilitate its conveyance to the coast, 
and consequently diminish its cost. A inotlification of tlic transit duties in the Nizam 
territories would also greatly increase the sup[)ly of good cotton from the interior, in taking 
a general view of the feeling or the results which have been obtained, and the measures 
which it appears desirable to adopt. 

Thus, thoiigli cotton is cultivated all over India, the experiments on the cultivation of 
American cotton have succeeded only in the Peninsula of India, that is, in the* districts of 
Coimbatore and of Dharwar. This seems to bco^v^ng to the paramount influence of climate, 
for, as before stated, both districts feel the influence of both monsoons. Having a favourable 
climate, soil is of great importance, as the American cotton suceciids best in the red soil of 
Coimbatore, whilst the native cotton prefers the black or cotton soil. 

Excess of moisture is, liowcver, injurious, and impeded tlie cultivation in Bengal and at 
Rungpore, as did excessive drought in the neighbourhood of Calpce andof Agia. It will 
be possible, however, and, I believe, easy to cultivate cotton in the dry districts of Noith- 
west India, with the assistance, as in ligvpt, of irrigation, when this is rendered compa- 
ratively easy, on the completion of the groat (Janges Canal. It will probably also be suc- 
cesstully cultivated in some parts of the Northern Circars, and Dharwar is only the southern 
extremity of immense tracts of a favourable soil and climate, c‘xtendiiig across the Berar 
Valley, within the Nizam’s teintories, and through Nagpore U|) tow'ards Buiidlecund. 
Much of the cotton already cultivated in these regmns bears a liigh character under the* 
name of Oomerawaty cotton, as does also that of Broach and (iuzeiat, known as Surat 
cotton, and some of what w e liave seen has been valued as high as New Urlcans cotton, 
when similarly cultivated and as carefully cleaned. 

Favourable tracts for cotton cultivation are abundant enough, but the extension of culti- 
vation is not likely to take place, where there is no regular demand for any greater quantity 
of cotton than what is necessary for native consumption, and for this almost every village 

B lies enough cotton for its own inhabitants. A regular demand, at fair prices, is not 
y to be established as long as Indian cotton is carelessly picked and cleaned, and neg- 
ligently packed and shipped, as wtU as purposely adulterated; for the manufacturer will 
not buy dirty Indian cotton wlien he can purchase that of America at a cheap rate and in a 
clean state. Therefore, while ‘‘ the cultivator remains without adequate remuneration,” or 
this is absorbed by the middlemen, “ the merchant and the shipowner without a moderate 
profit,” the cotton trade of India must fall off or remain in an unsatisfactory state, unless the 
character of the cotton be improved, and the cost of its production or the expenses attendant 
on its cleaning and conveyance somewhat lessened. 

The cultivation of Indian cotton seems to be as cheaply conducted as is possible accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Mercer and others. The mode of culture, also, including the 
rotation of crops, appeal’s also, according to the same authorities, to be well suited to the 
country. Much, however, may be done in the picking, cleaning, packing and shipping, and 
in some districts in the cost of conveyance. 

As some of these improvements must be commenced at tiie fountain-head, that is the 
farm, it seems hopeless to produce any great improvement, unless those interested iii the 
extension of the culture and in raising tlie character of Indian cotton do themselves take 
some direct interest in stimulating the cultivator ; for, assuredly, if left to himself he will 
only do that which has been the custom of his village for ages. The village money-lender, 
or other middleman, on the contrary, so far from improving, serins only anxious to increase 
the bulk of his cotton bale, by adulterating it with ingredients which eventually deteriorate 
its value. The diminution of the exorbitant interest, amounting to from 24 to .SO percent., 
would enable the manufacturer or merchant to give a higher price to the cultivator, at the 
same time that he himself derived more profit from the transaction. By such means due 
inmulse would be given to extended cultivation, and the purchaser would have suiiicient 
innuencG to insure more careful picking and preservation, until ho himself could have it 
0.4 1 . K 2 carefully 
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/. F. JRoyfe, E*q., carefully cleaned by the improved saw-gin of Mr. Mercer and of others, which combine the 
M. D, advantages of being effective, easily moved about, and made in India with the exception, ol 
— ■ the saws, at about one-third the price of the imported saw-^ins. 

3 March 1848, I^ inquire into what is more pamcularly required in the different districts, we find— - 

In Coimbatore excellent cotton has been produced, and the natives have begun to culti- 
vate the American cotton on tlieir own account, while the Government saw-gins are ready 
to clean the cotton which may be sent to them for that purpose. The expenses of convey- 
ance are not more than a farthing a pound, and must be less from Tinnevelly. A regular de- 
mand and fair prices, amounting only to about an increase of a farthing a pound on the low 
prices of last year, would, according to Dr. Wight, give a great impuUe to cotton culture m 
these districts. 

In the Dharwar district, the Gov^^rnment experiments having induced the natives to cul- 
tivate American cotton on their own account, and also to clean with the hand saw-gins, 
this cotton having, moreover, sold well, both at Bombay and in Liverpool, nothing more 
seems to be required than a regular demand at fair prices, combined witli an improvement 
of the road down the Ghauts to Vingoila, as well as to Coinpta. 

In the more northern districts of "Broach and Guzerat, where so much excellent cotton is 
produced, a little more seems to be required than in the above-mentioned districts. Though 
the culture of American cotton failed in these districts, success attended the cleaning of 
Indian cotton with the American saw-gins. Mere it seems most desirable that active mea- 
sures should be adopted for the more extensive introduction of the improved hand saw-gin s 
and this would appear to be now not so difticult a matter as it was formerly found to be, as 
Mr. Mercer had su<*ceeded even in two months to induce some of the native dealers to adopt 
his saw-gin. If this were combined with more careful picking, considerable effect might 
soon be produced, especially as Government has authorized the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of cotton from the natives, for transmission to this country ; and we know that formerly 
the commercial agent was able to procure much better (the IVmil) cotton, than has since 
been procurable. The means of conveyance from the ports of Guzerat to Bombay seem suf- 
ficiently low, and therefore some improvement in some of the piers or shipping places seems 
alone required. But as it is also stated that in some parts of the Broach district, the old 
and defective methods of collecting the land-tax are still continued, it seems extremely desir- 
able that the surveys and revised settlements which have given so much satisfaction in other 
distnets, should be as soon as possible introduced into the Broach district. One great source 
of cotton, and one which supplies both Calcutta and Bombay, is the interior and nearly 
central districts comprised witlim the territories of the Nizam and of Nagpore. Here, though 
there is much that is objectionable m tlie fiscal regulations, and in the irregular modes in 
which the transit duties are levied, much cotton, and of good quality is produced, on account 
of the favourable nature of the soil and climate of the Berar Valley. Much of this cotton be- 
comes collected by the principal Maiwarrees at Oomrawutty, and finds its way either along 
the road to Mirzapore and down the Ganges to Calcutta for shipment, chiefly to China, or 
from Kamgauin to Bombay. Improved methods of cleaning this cotton would be desirable, 
but will probably only be adopted when they have been proved to be advantageous, in the 
places nearer Bombay. Much injury is produced by the mode of conveyance on bullocks, 
which, besides being twice as dear as that in carts, has the further disadvantage of being 
daily unladen, often in the midst of mud; besides that, the bullocks are unable to travel 
either in a very dry season, from defect of pasturage, or m a very wet one from the inun- 
dated and muddy state of the roads. The establishment of a railroad in this diiectioii would 
not only be cheaper, as stated, than the present modes of conveyance, but would reach the 
coast in time for a whole season often to be saved in tlie shipment of the cotton. The bul- 
locks and carts, which though numerous, are yet inadequate for the sudden demands which 
now take place in the irregular trade of cotton, would, when freed from tliis duty of 
carriage, be useful either in makinjg short trips, or would “ plough fresh fields and graze in 
pastures new.” 

By the adoption of a series of such comprehensive measures, and of the likelihood of 
which there seem at present some indications, 1 feel satisfied, without taking into account 
the other vast available tracts, that not only might the cotton trade of ludia be placed on an 
improved footing, but that cotton might be supplied in sufficient quantities, of such a quality, 
and at such prices, as to be able to keep in check the price of American cotton, instead of 
being itself cramped and controlled by it. 


Observations to explain the Diagrams rraresenting the Prices and Imports of American 
Cotton from IRO6 to — By J. F, liable, m.p. — (Vide Diagrams, Nos. 1 and 2, at 
the end). 

Conceiving that it appeared of little use to make expensive and repeated experiments 
on the cultivation of Indian cotton unless the trade was on such a footing as to give a regular 
and reasonable encouragement, I was induced to examine into the causes which interiered 
with the increase, or had influenced the alleged decrease in the importations from India to 
this jcountry. 

In examining the exports of cotton from India to this country for a scries of years^ I 
observed that, instead of showing a regular increase or decrease, they presented a series of 
rapid alternations, at one time high and at another, often immediately afterwards, low ; proving 
that these expoits were* influenced chiefly by some fluctuating cause, as for instance, favour- 
able 
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able or unfavourable seasons, or high or low prices ; but if these liad reference only, as in 
most other cases, to the country where the produce was cultivated, then an unfavourable 
season and a short crop ought to have been accompanied by high prices, and the Indian cul- 
tivator might have been sufficiently remunerated, and encouraged to proceed with his culture 
on an improved and extended scale. 

This, however, is not the case. The Indian cultivator is very often met, as far as this 
country is concerned, witli low prices, even when he is himself suffering from a deficient 
crop. So much so, indeed, that, if it were not for the lai^e consumption in India, and the 
regular demand for export to China, no increased supply would at any time be obtainable 
for the casual demand of the English manufacturer, when, therefore, cotton is obtained, it 
must be by taking a part of that which is intended for China or retained for home, that is, 
Indian consumption, at the same time increasing the price to the natives of India. 

By further investigation I found that the demand for Indian cotton seemed to he influenced 
chiefly by the prices of American cotton, these prices being themselves de|>endent in a 
great measure upon the more or less favourable si^ason in America, with which the Iridirn 
cultivator is in no>\ay concerned, except in their being frequently the reverse of what he 
wishes for. 

I have endeavoured to make this plain by a diagram, in which it will be seen that tlie price 
of American cotton has greatly decreased as its nuantity has amazingly increased, and there- 
fore the American farmer has been remunerated by the quantity of produce, instead of the 
rate at which he has sold it. But it is supposed that in 184.5 the limits of his |>ower of pro- 
duction had been reached, as the prices became too low to be remunerative ; and lienee the 
inqmrts of American cotton fell in 184U to 9^12,000 bales, having been 99,800 bales in 
1846, or a diminution of no less than 647,600 bales. As it is calculated that the American 
farmer cannot produce cotton for less than 3d. per lb., it is evident it could not be rcmuiie- 
nitive to the exporter, paying ail expenses, when good Orleans cotton sold at Liverpool for 
about 4ic/. per lb. Hence it is said that much land has been diverted from the cultivation 
of cotton to that of sugar and of bread-stufls, and hence the present dearness of Amcrii*an 
cotton ; but it is doubtful whether sugar can be successfully cultivated in those regions, from 
the cold of winter. 

But the imports of Indian cotton into Great Britain display a very different course when 
represented on a diagi^am, and will he found to correspond very closely with that which 
represents the prices of American cotton at the same periods, and more closely since the 
establishment ot steam communication. Thus it will be seen that when the price of American 
cotton is low, theimpoils of Indian cotton have been small, but when the price of Aineiican 
cotton has increased, then the quantities of Indian cotton have likewise become generally aug- 
mented, as is shown in the diagram. The only exception is in the year 1841, but at this 
time, the China war caused a diminution of the exports from Bombay to China, to the 
extent of about 80 millions of pounds, as is shown in diagmm No. 2. There was at the same 
time a shoit crop in America, as evidenced, in their having an importation of only 902,500 
bales against 1,237,500 bales in 1840; but the year 1841 was one of distress and failure in 
the cotton trade ; and hence the continued low price of American cotton. 

If it he true, as it is stated that the imports of Indian cotton have diminished in conse- 
quence of the operation of the land tax, and the want of siiAicicnt roads, these being 
permanently acting causes, we ought to observe a coiumued dimiaisliing import of Iiuli.in 
cotton, in proportion to the gn^ai fall wliich bus taken ])lace in prices. Ilurtins is fiir from 
being the case, for if instead of annual imports, we take the average for every five years, 
we observe a gradual rise in the blue line, which indicates the avei age import up lo the 
year 1844. Thus the average for the year 1825, deducted from that of the five previous 
years, was only 39,697 bales, but in 1836, 97,401 bales; and in 1844, no less tlian 
233,438 bales, which sunk in 1846 to 221,167 bales; and to 186,119 bales, in consequence 
of the few previous years having been so ruinously low. 

It would appear therefore, that it is the ii regularity of the demand, which chiefly influ- 
ences the diminished supply of cotton from India and there is no doubt, that if the ryot 
were assuted of a regulai purchaser at fair prices, he would greatly extend his cultivation. 
1 learn from Coimbatore, the Southern Mahratta country, as well as from Broach and 
Guzerat, that nothing is required but a regular demand and honest prices, for the cultum 
of cotton to be greatly extended. As the prices which the ryot obtains are very moderate, 
ranging from \ ld. to 2d. vl pound for both Indian and American cotton, it seems that there 
is sufficient inducement for capitalists interested in the increase and improvement 
of the cotton of India, to embark in the undertaking, and the attendant expenses aie 
sufficiently low in most districts to reward their undertakings with piofit. Thus, Dr. Wight 
writes, that the expenses of conveyance from Coimbatore to Cochin are nut more than a 
farthing a pound, and must be less from Tinnevelly. In Dharwar, where the cotton is cheap, 
but the expenseof conveyance is greater, from the road down to Coompta not being sufficiently 
gobd for carts, yet the cotton with all expenses cost about 82 rupees, and sold in Bombay 
tor 113 rupees. In Broach and Guzerat, cotton which bears a high character, may be 
obtained for about the same price, as the expenses of tbe conveyance to Bombay are less. 
The expenses of conveyance from the interior, as from Khandeish, and from the Noam's 
territory, are no doubt greater, but if capitalists would first direct their eflurts to the dtstricts 
pointed out, great benefit would accrue by encouraging the ryots, the purchasers would have 
their cotton cleaned by the saw-gin, and an impulse would be given to all. 
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James Aspimll Turner ^ Esq., Examined, as follows : 

J. A. Turner, Esq. 782. Chairman.'] ARE you the chairman of the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation ? — Yes. 

3 March 1848. 783. Does that association consist, for the most part, of the gentlemen of Man- 

chester, who are connected with the trade to the East ? — Not for the most part; 
a very great number of gentlemen intcrestc'd in the East India trade arc mem- 
bers of the Manchester Commercial Association. 

784. Have you directed your attention, to any considerable extent, to the sub- 
ject of tlie growth of cotton in India ? — I have ; I have taken a strong interest 
in it over since I was president of the association. 

785. Did you hear the evidence just given by Mr. Bazley, tlie president of the 
Chamber of Commerce ? — I did. 

786. With regard to the statement made as to tlie (juality of the Indian 
cotton as comj)ared with the American cotton, are you able to corroborate that 
statement, for the most part ? — Pretty neaidy. 

787. Have you not interested yourself particularl}'^ in this (juestion, with a 
view to see if it were possible to obtsiin a larger supply and a better (piality of 
cotton from India? — I have been a large consumer of Indian cotton for many 
years, and know the cotton ))retty well ; it has been a very uncertain su})ply ; 
when the American cotton has been soiling at a low ])ric(‘ in the rnarkc't, we have 
not had an adequate supply of Indian cotton ; and when the American eoftori lias 
been selling high in the market, the supply has increased. 1 am .satisfied, and 
have been for many years, that the s»ipply of Indian cotton never will be regular 
until it assumes something like, the (pi.dity of the American cotton ; if we can 
obtain a supply from India of a (luality a penny a pound more than the 
Indian cotton generally sells for, so as to enti'V into comp(‘tition with the Ame- 
rican cotton for all the common purposes of spinning, I have long been satisfied 
that a great revolution would take place in the Indian cotton trade, for it would, 
instead of being a fluctuating supply, be a constant and regular one; the grower 
of cotton in India, if he could improve his (pinliiy, would be abb* at all times to 
compete with the American grower, and an immense sujiply would be olitained 
from India, obviously for the advantage of both coimtric's. 

788. Am I right in suppo.sing yon to ini'aii by that, that at present the 
quality, particularly from India, being so inferior, tlio fluctuations in the sujiply 
are greatly affected by the condition of the American supply ^ — M'hen tin* Ame- 
rican cotton is selling at a low rate, it is tin* superioiity ofthc f|naHty Avhich will 
induce most spinners to avoid the use of Indian cotton, excejit at .so low a price 
as will entirely prevent the Indian grower or the Indian merchant from sending 
it at that price profitably to this market, and therefore the supply falls off. 

789. Can you describe to the Committee any steps which you or the associa- 
tion or any company have tak«'u to improve tin' (|uality' or increase; the sup- 
ply ofthc cotton from India? — I am not aware of any company being formed 
in England for that puipose ; .soon after 1 bc'cann; president of the Commercial 
Association, 1 took up that .subject, as I may say as a pet subject, and imme- 
diately afterward.s, on consultation with nty brother directors, a depuiation was 
formed, which waited upon the chairman and vice-chairman of tin; Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, for the purpo.se of directing their attention 
to this subject ; we then obtained some information, and I believe gave some' 
information which tended perhaps to further the object. We found that the 
East India Company had for many j ears been devoting their attention to this 
subject, and we pressed many points upon their attention which we thought of 
great importance, particularly as to the necessity of improving the quality of 
the cotton ; I then stated to them a fact, which 1 may state again to this Com- 
mittee, that in the spinning establishments of which I am at the head, we are in 
the habit of throwing upon the w'aste land, or upon the dunghill, in fact, W'hich 
is afterwards taken away, an amount of dirt for which we have paid 7,000/. per 
annum ; chiefly consisting of soil, sand, dirt and various extraneous matters 
which have been introduced, I suppose, or have never been cleaned out of the 
cotton. 

790 If you were consuming the same quantity of American cotton, what 
would be the value, estimating pounds of cotton, of the refu^o which you w'ould 
^hrow away in the same manner ? — There would be very little refuse thrown 

away , 
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away ; most of what we call technically waste, would be disposed of, in the J. a. Turner 
case of the American cotton, for the purposes of inferior spinning. 

79 1 . Even the very lowest waste that comes from the American cotton in 3 March 
cleaning, you can make something of? — Yes, most of it. 

792. As to the Surat, a large portion comes away whicli cannot be worked 
into inferior or coarse articles ?— Exactly. 

793 . Y ou came up, I understand , as a deputation to the Court of Di rectors? — Yes. 

794. Had you an interview with any of them?— Yes; with Sir Henry Wil- 
lock and Sir James Hogg. 

79,5. What were tlie suggestions you made to them ? — We brought the sub- 
ject of the land-tax before them ; we also suggested that it was necessary very 
much to improve the roads in India. 

796. What did you suggest about the land-tax ? — We were not very fully 
informed as to the exact operation of the land-tax ; and to this day I have 
had great difficulty in understanding how it is ; but after Mr. Prideaux’s evidence 
is published, perhaps we shall have much better information upon that point. 

797 . Did you ever meet with any body who could tell you how tlie land-tax 
of India was regulated ?— I never understood it myself. 

798. Was any admission made by the East India Company that there was 
any thing in the land-tax in any part of India that required amendment ? — I 
understoo<l that in the llengal Presidency, the land-tax was fixed ; that assess- 
ments were going on ; the operation of assessing for a certain number of years 
was going on, and extending northward as rapidly as parties could be found 
sufficient to carry out the arrangement, and that the intention was on the part of 
the East India Company that nothing unprincipled should take place ; that it 
was their desire tliat the land should be assessed to rent at what it was worth, 
and not according to the ])roduction8 obtained from it. 

799. Are you aware whether th(i land assessment in the cotton districts — I 
speak particularly ofGuzerat and Broach, and to the North-west— is liable almost 
to a constant change, almost an annual change ? — I do not know that that is 
the fact. 

800. Do you conceive it to be likely that any great increase can be made in 
the cultivation of cotton in India, or in its quality, so long as the great body of 
the cultivators are in a state of d('ep poverty ?— 1 think that if a great improve- 
ment takes place in the cultivation, and if the proper seed is sown, and a proper 
mode of culture adopted, that a very great increase will take place in the quantity 
of cotton derived from the land ; and that the cotton will be of a very superior 
quality, so that the land-tax which may be heavy in one instance, may be felt 
not to be very onerous in the other. 

801. Would not it be necessary that the land-tax should be a fixed sum, and 
not liable to increase at the will of the collector or assessor, as the quality or the 
amount of the produce increased ? — Certainly. 

802. For example, you remember how the tithes were once levied in this 
country before the commutation in kind ; do not you conceive that in a case 
where any superior party can, immediately on seeing an increase of the produce 
or an improvement in the value of it, cidiance the tax or rent, that that is a state 
of things unfavourable to the improvement and the condition of the cultivator ? 

— I certainly think that it would be a very great impediment ; I do not know 
whether the system exists in India. 

803. If you imagine cultivators of a district in a state of great poverty, and 
that there were not security of tenure or fixedness of the payment by way of 
rent or assessment, do you think it likely that that body of cultivators could, 
under those unfavourable circumstances, raise themselves into a capitalist class ? 

—Certainly not. 

804. Has it ever struck you, from your investigations upon this question, that 
one great evil in India is, that the cultivators are too much upon a low level, 
and unable from poverty to provide themselves with the implements and requi- 
sites for improved and extended cultivation ? — I have understood that the gi'eat 
mass of the Indian population are extremely poor, and of course they would be 
enabled to succeed much better in the cultivation of the land if they were in a 
better position of society ; it is merely matter of opinion ; I should say so with 
regard to the population of Ireland, or any other country similarly situated. 

805. With regard to the roads, did you make representations to the East 

0.41. K4 India 
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J. A. Turner, i!sq. India Company on the subject of the communications ? —I did ; I think that 
the want of sufficient roads is one of the main obstacles to a very great increase 
3 March 1848. Jq jjjg supply of cotton from that country. 

806. Arc you aware whether the East India Company have made roads to a 
large extent in any part, particularly in the western parts of India? — I am not 
aware ; I ventured to suggest to the court of directors the making of a road, the 
particulars of which I can now scarcely detail from memory, and it was intimated 
to me that an order had passed the court that the road should be made. 

807. Was not that a road in the neighbourhood of Comptah ?— Yes, it was. 

808. Did you say any thing as to the propriety of making railroads in India ? 
— Yes, generally, that roads of all kinds were wanted; and particularly rail- 
roads. 

8oy. Did any communication take place between you, with regard to the 
scheme proposed, to carry a railway from Bombay in^o the interior, called the 
(heat Indian Peninsular Railway ? — No official communication regarding any 
particular railway. 

810. Have you seen any account of the negotiation that has been going on 
between tliat company and the Indian Government? — I have taken an interest 
in it, and I have had several communications with the parties interested in that 
railroad. 

811. Have you ever seen the terms upon which the Indian Government 
offered to negotiate with that company as to the rate of interest, or the permis- 
sion to have the land, or the kind of control which the Government intended to 
keep over the company ? — I am not aware of their arrangements. 

812. Have you seen the terms which were offered by the court of directors 
to that railway company^ — I cannot say that I do know much about the terms; 
I understood that a certain length of railway was to be made, and that the 
East India Company undertook to lend a certain sum, or guaranteed four 
per cent, interest, for a certain number of miles; I am not at all cognizant of 
the arrangements that may have tiiken place ; I came here to speak on the subject 
of cotton cultivation in India. 

813. What is your opinion as to this subject ; from the interest which has 
been taken recently, and which is now felt in Lancashire with regard to cotton, 
do you think it probable, if a fair arrangement were made between any railway 
company that proposed to carry a i*ailway into the cotton districts of India and 
the East India Company, that the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire 
would be disposed to assist such company by becoming proprietors, for the pur- 
pose of having that railway made ? — I do not think that they would take an 
interest, to any great extent, in Indian railways, even though they might be 
aware of the iinportaiice it would be in bringing the staple commodity in which 
they arc interested to market; I question very much, as matter of opinion, 
whether they would take .shares in it. 

814. Not even if five per cent, were guaranteed ?— Some wealthy individuals 
might very likely take shares in it, on that very account, if guaranteed. 

815. Do not you think that your firm would be disposed to venture some- 
thing in it, if they saw that a great advantage to the trade in general would 
result ? — I am happy to say that my firm never took any interest in railways, 
and I am sure that they would not begin with Indian railways. 

816. Mr. LewisJ] Would not a guarantee of five per cent, for 25 years make 
some difference ? — If I was retired from business with a large fortune, and 
was seeking for an investment, it is probable that it might occur to me as a 
good investment ; I cannot at this moment say whether I should take shares 
or not. 

817. Chairman^ Do not you think that Lancashire during the last 15 months 
has lost much from the failure of the cotton crops as would have made a 
large part of the railroads which have been projected for India? — I think,^ 
certainly, that Lancashire has lost very considerably ; but these are matters of 

calculation. . • 

818. You made certain suggestions, you said, to the East India Company 
with regard to the land-tax, the ryots, and so on?— Yes; and with regard to 
taking proper steps, b^ encouragement through their agents and authorities in 
India, for fostering this cultivation. 

8 1 9. What do you include unddr the terms “ encouragement” and “ fostering,” 
bounties or land-tax less for cotton than for other things, protection, or what 

kind 
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kind of encouragement? — We suggested that the main point in India was the 
improvement of the cultivation by sowing, and extending the cultivation of the 
American seed-cotton, in contradistinction to the indigenous cotton of India ; 
and we requested, and, indeed, obtained, a promise from the court, I mean the 
chairman and deputy-chairman present, that an order would be given for 
6,000 bales, or something like that, of the best cotton that could be produced 
in each of the three Presidencies, and that the cotton should be brought into 
the market, in order that the Manchester manufacturers might have au oppor- 
tunity of seeing what good cotton could be produced in India. We were told 
that the native cultivators had a great objection to growing any nevr kind of 
cotton, except they were sure of a sale for it ; that the native dealers would not 
buy it very readily, until they were assured of a market ; and that if it was 
brought down to Bombay it might be uncertain of a sale ; and it was necessary 
that a local market should be furnished on the spot for the encouragement of 
these early efforts. 

820. How far have the suggestions which you have made been carried out ; 
are you aware that any change has taken place with regard to the assessment, 
for instance ? — I am not aware. 

821. Do you know the length of the road which you recommended to be 
made coming down to Comptah r— It embraced a road of nearly 100 miles, but 
where the improvement w'as necessary it was a much smaller distance ; it w'as 
to join one of the other roads. 

822. What length was that particular bit ? — About six miles. 

823. Did yon say that the East India Company hud attended to that ?— I 
understood that orders had been sent out to make it. 

824. How long is that since? — About 12 months. 

825. Have you heard whether that six miles road has been made or not? — 
No. 


J, A. Tunin^ Esq. 
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826. Do you know whether they have made any other roads in India, or sent 
out orders to make any, in consequence of your representations upon that branch 
of the subject ? — I am not aware that they have. 

827. Have you been to the Court of Directors this week with a deputation r — 

Ci^. 

828. Consisting of other gentlemen from Manchester? — Yes. 

8 2y. Who formed the deputation ? — Mr. John Peel, Mr. Lees, the Secretary 
of the Association, and myself. 

830. What was the object of that interview' ? — ^The object of the interview was 
to report upon the cotton which has been sent to this country by the East India 
Company. 

83 1 . Do you refer to the cotton that was exhibited in Manchester some time 
ago, which came by the “ Quentin Leech” ? — That formed one part ; 1,000 bale.s 
brought by that ship were brought to Manchester for sale, and they were all 
taken up by the spinners. 

832. What report did the spinners give of it generally r — Their best report is, 
perhaps, that they gave a price very much higher than was ever obtained in Man- 
chester before for the clean indigenous cotton of the country as compared with the 
American ; I speak now of the cotton from the Dharwar district, grown, not 
under the auspices of, nor cleaned by Mr. Mercer, but purchased by him from 
the ryots. 

833. Does that go by the name of the Dharwar or the Comptah cotton in 
Liverpool? — I call it the New Orleans seed Dharw-ar cotton. 

834. Wliat is the result of the experiment ?— I tried a given quantity of the 
ordinary Orleans, a quality which I thought the nearest in appearance to the 
Indian New Orleans seed-cotton. 

835. Was the price of the two about the same?— The Orleans cotton which 
I bought in Liverpool to test with the Indian cotton was worth 6 J d. a pound ; 
the cotton that was imported from India was, I considered, at that time worth G d. 
a pound. — I made the statement then that I should not sell the cotton for G d. a 
pound ; it was within a very short time that similar cotton was sold at 6^ d. a 

f ound in Liverpool, so that it must have been very nearly the same cotton that 
tested with. 


0.41. 
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Tamer, Esq. Chairman.] What month was that in?— In July; the loss upon the 

Orleans cotton was 17 i per cent, ; the loss of weight upon the Indian cotton was 

3 March 1848 , jg percent.; iipon 50 lbs. of the Orleans cotton, when willowed, the loss was 2 lbs. 

8 oz.j when blown and lapped, the loss was 2 lbs. 2 oz. ; when carded and spun, 
the loss was 4 lbs. 2 oz.; total loss, 8 lbs. 12 oz. It was spun into twenties yarn ; 
the Indian cotton, when willowed, lost 1 lb. 4 oz.; when blown and lapped, 1 lb. 
11 oz. ; when carded and spun, 4 lbs. 0 oz.; loss 7 lbs. 8 oz.; the rest was yam, 
41 lbs. 4 oz.; and 42 lbs. 8 oz. ; in the other, giving a loss upon the ordinary 
Orleans cotton of 17 ^ per cent., or 2 oz. and per lb., and 1.5 percent, upon the 
Indian cotton, or a loss of 2 oz. and per lb. 

837. Mr. John B. Smith.] What was the value of the yarn of those separate 
kinds of cotton ? — The value was very similar ; I think the Orleans cotton would 
have sohl perhaps for a little more on account of the colour ; the Indian cotton 
was a little more yellow, or rich, as we term it. 

838. For manufacturing purposes, would you have preferred one to the other? 
— Except for tlie colour, I should have no choice. 

S39. Chairman.] Do you think tliat the Indian cotton would bt; as good for 
warps as the other ; as strong? — Yes, (juite so. 

840. Have v'ou any further statement to make, in connexion witli the same 
branch of the subject.? — No. 

841. Have you been one of a deputation to the East India Company to submit 
to them reports as to the 1,000 bales, and some other cottons ?— Yes. 

S42. On the whole, do you consider that those reports are favourable ' I con- 
sider that a very great advance has taken place in the improvement of tlui 
cultivation of cotton in India, and that the introduction of the 1,000 bales into 
the Manchester market, though it has not been by some estimated in that light 
tliat I should like, lias been a most important circumstance, and has excited very 
great attention in Manchester; and that the numerous spinners who tried tliat 
cotton are anxious to have further supph»‘s ; and I vvas authorized to state by the 
parties who had charge of tlie sale of it, that if . 5,000 bales arrive to-morrow it will 
lie at onc(“ disposed of on a par with the ordinary Orleans cotton. 

843. .Mr. .fo/in B. Smith.] What would be the value of the Dharwar cotton 
at the present market price? — -Fourjienee farthing to The court first 

sent 500 bales of the 1,000 that arrived by the “ Quentin Leech,” at Manchester, 
and nearly the whole was sold at once at fl 1 d. a pound. Some delay took 
place in sending the second 500 ; I believe they thought it better that the 
second .500 should be disjiosed of in Liverpool ; they afterwards changed their 
course, and sent the other moiety to Manchester : a great change had taken 
place in the mc'an time in the value of cotton, and the lowest price obtained for 
the second .500 was about i,id., keeping the same proportion to the ordinary 
Orleans cotton. 

S44. What is the lowest price at which you have known the Oideans cotton 
of the quality you have Just de.scribed, that you gave Hid. n pound for? Three- 
pence iiths. 

84.'-,. Chairman.] Was it ever so low as that for a week together?— Yes; I 
once bought a lot of cotton myself, I think as good as that, at ‘i\d . ; but then it 
was an isolated case. 

846. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Would you think it a judicious act ou the part of an 
Indian merchant to import large quantities of that cotton, taking all risks 
of a plentiful croji in America, at 4f/. a pound ? — I can scarcely answer that 
<|uestion. 

847. At jiresciit cotton is scarce in this country; the stock is very small? — 
Yes. 

848. In the event of a large crop in the United States, would you calculate 
upon any advance in the present prices of this country for the American 
cotton ? — No. 

841). Then, under those circumstances, would you think it a safe operation to 
the East Indian merchant to import a large quantity of that cotton at 4 </. a 
pound? — I think that in that case, if he expected the American cotton to fall 
down fo .3f d., which we are to suppose in such a case is possible, he might give 
a lower limit than 4 rf. a pound. 

8iO. If a merchant imported cotton at 4 </, a pftund from so distant a port as 
India, he would calculate necessarily upon a profit? Yes. 

851. Would 
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851. Would you think it a safe operation under those circumstances? — I 
think that I should not order it at 4d. a pound if I expected a crop of '2,400, 000 
bales in America. 

8515. Js not the growth of cotton in America constantly increasing, setting 
aside the failure of the seasons ? — I question it, myself, whether it is constantly 
increasing. 

853. Has it not been owing to the seasons that this deficiency in cotton has 
taken place in America ? — The last, I fancy, w'as partly owing to the seasons ; 
there was a very large decrease, but we have not seen a regular increase, I think. 

854. From the statement given in here by the ])rc8ident of the Chamber of 
Commerce, it appears that in the year 1820 the imports from America were 
89,000,000 pounds, and that in 1845 they amounted to 020,000,000 pounds ; sup- 
posing the growth of cotton, ^^hicll seems to have been gradual in America, were 
to go on in the same ratio, do you think that there would be any prospect of any 
advance in the price ? — It depends upon what demand there would be in manu- 
factures for that increased quantity. I do not think that there would be ; but 
if we go on increasing in population, then our manufiictures can consume the 
cotton. 

85.5. Do you think that there would Ix'anyeneouragementtotliegrowthofcotroe 
in India, unless theyhad an encouragement in theprice? — Of course thercwould b. 
no encouragement to grow cotton in lndia,unless at a price that would remunerate 
I should like to state that I think there would be an increase, ]>rovided they im- 
proved the (piality ; I do not think that there will be a very great increase in the 
importations of Indian cotton, if the quality remains of an inferior description 
as hitherto. But if by improving the culture we can increase the price, without 
at the same time increasing the cost, or ratluT clecrcasing the cost, becaiise tlu'y 
W'ill have a much greater quantity from the same acreage, I think then that 
India, with its cheap labour, will at all times be able to compete with the sla\e 
labour of America. 

856. You know that in India the principal articles of export to this country 
' are cotton, sugar and indigo ? — Ye.s. 

8.57. Do not you think that the merchants will turn their attention to that 
article which it is the most profitable to import ? — T have' no doubt that they will, 
and if they get more money by importing indigo and sugar, than by importing 
cotton, very likely they will turn their attention to those articles ; 1 do not see 
w'liat is to prevent them having also investments in cotton, as w(*ll. 

858. Will not they turn their attention to cotton, if they find it to be a 
profitable article ? — They always do turn their attention to cotton, as one article 
of import from India. 

859. You are aware that the major part of the cotton grown in India is 
consumed in the country Yes. 

8()0. And that at some periods w e ivceive four or five times more imports 
from India than we do at other times ? — Three times, I think. 

861. We have received as little as 40, and as much as nearly 300 ? — Of 
Indian cotton, the low'est amount imported into this kingdom was in the year 
1846, when 94,000 bales were iniporte<l; I believe that is the smallest, on the 
authority of the Liverpool Brokers’ United Circular. 

862. And what was the highest? — Two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
bales in 1841. 

863. When that large import took place, was not the inducement to bring it 

the high price of cotton in this country? — Yes ; the lowest import in 1846, of 
only 94,000 bales, was at the time wlien the price of the American cotton, at 
the close of the year preceding, was from 3}</. to the price of the 

Ameriean cotton closed, at the end of 1846, I should say, at from G</. up to 
8^d., and the import the folloAving year of the Indian cotton increased from 
94,000 bales to 222,000 bales. 

864. The encouragement being the increase in price ? — Yes. 

865. Chairmani] Do you not expect a small import this year, in consequence 
of the fall in price whicli has taken place ? — I have no doubt that such will b<* 
the case, and theiefore my argument is, that if you can improve the quality of 
the Indian cotton, so as to meet the American quality in the market, it will never 
fall off. 

0.41. L2 
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J A. Turner, Esq. 866 . Mr. J. Ji. Smith.'] Do you not know that in those seasons when very 

large inipforts of cotton have taken place from India, that it has caused muen 

3 March 1848. distress among the manufacturers in India, the high price of the cotton, and the 
taking the cotton out of their hands?— I am not aware of the effect; I should 
think that it would have that effect on the manufacturers of India. 

867. Does not it appear from the great difference in the imports at different 
periods as the price rose or fell, that as often as you couhl offer an encourage- 
ment in the price of Indian cotton, you would get supplied? — We shall get 
supplied at prices that will remunerate them. 

868. Mr. Wilson Patten.] You have been asked, whether when the American 
cotton is 3 i d. a lb. in the Liverpool market, whether that would not drive 
the Indian cotton out of the market ? —The inferior description of Indian cotton, 
I think it would. 

86(). Will you just look at that paper giving the prices of tlie cotton — [the 
same be'wg handed to the Witness ] — and btate to the Committee at how many 
periods, according to that list, the American cotton has been at ‘A\d. a 11 ). ^ — This 
is the estimated average price of the Uplands cotton ; I fancy that this means 
what is generally called fair Uplands cotton, and I spejik of cotton not ecjual to 
fair Uplands cotton, but ordinary cotton. 

870. Will you state how often within the last 20 years the average price of 
cotton has been at 3 W/. in the Liverpool market^ — Not more than once; 
3 J d. is an extreme ca-se ; by that I mean the erdin.ary Uplands cotton. 

871. How many times in the last four or five years has 4 d. been below the 
average description of cotton you speak of i — It would not be 4 </., 3 f d. it has 
been at, and then raised to GJ d. 

872. Takethe years from 1843 to 1840 , before the crop fell ofl’ very greatly, 
woidd 4 d. be about the average price of the cotton of which we have been speak- 
ing ?— -I think so, about 4 d. 

873. It has been stated here, that the Indian cotton could be landed at Liver- 
pool at 3 | d . ; under such circumstances the average American cotton being 4 d., 
.ind the Indian cotton being ju'oduced at Liverpool at 3 ^t/., would that 
drive it out of the market? — I am not well aopiainted with the (Cochin cotton ; 
I can speak better of the Bombay cotton ; do you speak of the indigenous cotton 
of the country, or the imjn’oved American seed cotton ? 

874. Of the indigenous cotton ? — I think that at 3 ^</. it wmdd be used. 

875. Sir James Hogg.] Who is the greatest consumer in Manchester of Indian 
grown cotton ? — I am not aware of any one consuming more than 1 do myself. 

876. You say that, as the head of the Commercial Association, you have 
been in frequent communication, personally and by writing, with the Court of 
Directors? — Yes, I have. 

877. Respecting the experiments that have been made, and their success? — 
Yes. 

878. What is your opinion generally as to the success of the experiments 
that have been made under the American planters and the Company’s servants 
for improving of the culture, and the introduction of better seed ? — I think that 
\ery great and important improvements have been made by means of the 
introduction of the American seed. It was necessary, as I have found, that the 
Court of Directors should, in tlie early part of these experiments, have farms 
themselves for tlie purpose of growing the seed ; after a period, I find that the 
Court of Directors found it no longer necessary to grow cotton themselves, but 
that they very judiciously purchased the cotton in its unclean state from the ryots, 
and through their agents cleaned that cotton, and sent it to Bombay*, and some was 
sold at Bombay, where it is now very'^ well known in the market, and some was 
sent to this country, where it is also equally well known. I wish to speak very 
expressly on that point, that by my last advices from India, the improved 
American seed cotton is quoted in the market at Bombay, after being sent down 
by the ryots for sale, or by the dealers, after having bought it from the ryots, at 114 
rupees per candy ; whereas the indigenous cotton of me country is quoted at 74 
rupees per candy ; so that it is evident that the value of this improved cotton is 
perfectly’^ w*ell understood in Bombay, and that it is bought by the English mer- 
chants there for shipment to this country. I happen to know of my own knowledge 
that several thousand bales have been ordered expressly in consequence of the 
introduction of this cotton by the Commercial Association into Manchester ; it 

has 
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has been appreciated, is well known, and liked, and there are a number of j. A. Turner, i>q. 
persons ready to buy any further quantity imported at a price that would pay. 

879. Have you yourself, or the association, or any gentlemen, to your know- 3 Jlarch 1848. 
ledge, in Manchester, either sent out agents to advance for cotton or to purchase 

cotton, in consequence of these experiments ?— 'A friend of mine has instructed 
one of his partners in Bombay to proceed to the district of Coimbatoor, expressly 
for the purpose of making arrangements for the purchase of all the cotton that 
may be grown there of this improved growth ; a number of gentlemen in Man- 
chester have taken an interest in the purchases that lie may make, suid liave 
committed themselves to a considerable amount for that purpose ; 1 have myself 
instructed an agent in Bombay to send orders into the Dharwur district to buy 
this improved growth of cotton, and both gentlemen are ordered to buy exclu- 
sively that particular cotton ; the American seed cotton, clesined by the saw-gin, 
and not the indigenous cotton ; and I have no doubt, by-and-by, that the ryots 
will find, by the reports from Bombay, that one description of cotton is worth 
114 rupees, and the other 74 ; and when they find that agents are coming to 
look after that cotton, they will see an inducement to buy seed and extend the 
culture of it in all directions. I am informed by a letter tliat they are coming in 
all directions, and that the culture is extending in the Dharwar district itself, and 
also into the Nizam’s territory, and also into Belgaum. I have no doubt that the 
seeds have been sown so as to establish a regular trade in this improved cotton, 
and I have no doubt that we shall see in a few years that it forms a very import- 
ant item in the exports from Bombay ; it is already ([noted as an article along 
with the other dc'seriptions of Indian cotton, but only during the past year. 

880. Have you brought with you any specimens of the improved cotton ? — I 
have not, 1 am sorry to say. 

881. Mr. Jjewis.'\ Your opinion ap[)cars to be that any prospect of increasing 
the quantity of cotton imported from India into England would be derived from 
the substitution of a better quality of cotton in India for the native cotton ? — To 
insure a regular increase, I think that the other will be a fiuctuating one, accord- 
ing to the price of the American cotton. I wish the tpiality to be improved to 
compet(! with the American cotton and meet it in the market. 

8b2. You look to the substitution of the American varieties as the main cause 
of the increase in the imports ? — I think so. 

883. Can you suggest any means that could bii adopted by Government or 
any of the public authorities iu India, in addition to the means hitherto adopted 
for encouraging the substitution in question? — I think they have taken the 
necessary steps in the Dharwar district, and that private enterprise is now taking 
the place which the East India Company have hitherto occupied in buying it 
from the ryots and cleaning it. Their prejudices have been overcome so far as 
to induce them to grow the article, now that they see its increased value. I have 
no doubt that the natural rule of demand will take place as to that as n ell as all 
others. I do not know that the East India Company can do much more, except now 
I think it necessary that good roads should be made for the conveyance of this 
improved article to the coast. I have no great faith in the great increase of the 
trade in American seed cotton until there is a cheap mode of conveying the cotton 
when grown. 

884. You look to the improvement of the natural means of communication as 
of great importance ?— Yes, and that must rest with the Government and not 
private enterprise. 

885. You were asked a few questions on the subject of the land assessment 
in India; have you ever paid any special attention to that subject? — Not 
particularly. 

886. Are you aware of the great diversity of opinions that exists among 
persons well informed upon the subject, and who have examined it specially as 
to the comparative advantages of a fixed and variable assessment ?— I believe 
that there does exist that difterence of opinion ; it is not a subject that I have 
ever minutely studied. 

887. Are you aware that persons of the highest authority entertain an opinion 
adverse to a fixed assessment? — I am not aware of that. 

888. Mr. Plowden.'] Are you aware that a universal assessment throughout 
India would not be desirable, and could not be enforced ; that in some parts of 
India a permanent settlement would succeed,whereas in other parts it would 

0.41. L3 not.=— 
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J. A, Turner, Esq. not? — I am not sufficiently aware of the existence of the difterent circumstances 
in India to answer that question. 

3 March 1848. 889. ChairmanJ] Would not a diminution in the cost of cotton, whether by 

any improvements that could be made in the mode of assessing the land*tax, or 
any diminution of the expenses of communication with the coast, act precisely 
the same upon the cultivator, as an increase of the price in Liverpool to the same 
amount? — T think it would. 

890. If that cotton of which you have spoken, that came by the “ Quentin 
Leach,” could be produced at a price to sell in Liverpool, not to cost more than 
3 J</' pound, do you think that the Indian cultivator would ever need to fear 
being expelled from Liverpool by importations from America ?— I think he could 
meet the Americans in the market. 

8()i. You have been to the East India Company during the present week with 
a deputation ? — Yes. 

892. Did you represent to the court of proprietors or any of their body, this 
week, that the recommendations which you had made and the improvements 
which you had suggc'sted had not been carried forward with that s])ii'it and 
celerity that you were given to expect ? — Which particidar suggestions ? 

893. With regard to any of the suggestions made to the East India Com* 
pany on fornier occasions? — We wrote to the company some time ago with 
regard to the instructions given to Dr. Wight, who resides in the Coimbatore 
district, and to whose experiments we attach tlie greatest importance. T ought 
to state, in conne.vioii with him, that in cons(‘(juence of a letter which, with the 
consent of the chairman of the East India Company, 1 wrote to him with regard 
to the eaily sowing ol’ cotton, that he has produced a far more beautiful sample 
of cotton than has ever y^’t been grown in India. He committed the seed to 
the ground at the commencement of the south-Nvestern monsoon, which is at a 
niucli earlier period than it is usually sown, and those plants flourished to so 
great an extent, that he was able during the year, on tin* 8th of October, to send 
off a sample grown from that earlier sowing, and Dr. Wight never produced so 
beautiful a sample before, though he had previously sent to this country very 
superior cotton to any that I had seen from the Dharwar district. I wished 
the directors to give every possible encouragement to Dr. Wight, and we com- 
plained this year tliat sufficient encouragement had not been givi'u to him, becaus»* 
ve had not seen the result ; only some 45 bales had arrived, and we had expected 
a much larger suj)ply. We then pressed that upon them again very strongly ; 
and I beli('ve the intention is to give instructions that Dr. Wight should be 
encouraged in following out the good steps that have Ixicn successful in the 
Dharwar discrict. 

894. Mr. J. B. Smith.] From what seed was that sample growiU — From the 
New Orleans seed. 

895. C/unmuni.] Was your deputation this week for the purpost* of gently 
remon.sti’ating with the Court of Directors with regard to the tardiness rvith 
which they had followed out tin; suggestions in which they agreed on a former 
occasion ? — The object of our deputation w'as to talk over with them this subject 
in an amicable spirit, to derive information from them, and give such practical 
suggestions as we thought ourselves able to ofler. 

896. Who were the directors that you saw ? — The chaix’mau and the deputy 
chairman. 

897. Sir Jtf'/Hcs Tfoog.] Was the object of your visit to remonstrate with the 
East India Company ?— Our object was to report favourably of what had been 
done, and to point out other matters in which we thought our suggestions had 
not been attended to, to the full extent. 

898. Mr. J. B. Smith.] As to the cotton imported that sold at GJ d. a pound, 
arc you aware what profit that cotton produced to the importer ?— Exactly ; 1 
bought a portion of it myself; it co.st me 3 f d. a pound, with all expenses upon 
it, laid down free of all expense in Liverpool ; and that sold at 6^ d. 

S99. Would you be afraid to import 1,000 bags of the cotton at any time on the 
same terms ? — I have orders for many thousand bales of the cotton there now' of 
the same description ; I know at least nine firms in Manchester who have also 
orders for the cotton in tho Bombay district, and exclusively confined to this 
particular cotton. 

900. At that 3 i d. a pound, have you reason to think that it paid a fair profit 

to 
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to the ryots, and all parties engaged in bringing it to the shipping port in 
India ?— I have no reason to think otherwise. There is no difficulty at any time 
in getting a supply of common Surat cotton, when it will sell in Liverpool at 
from 3M. to 4 a pound ; the falling off is only when it is worth from 2^ d. 
to 3 a pound ; I believe that that cotton was produced quite as cheap as the 
indigenous cotton of the country ; it will at all times meet a ready sale, and meet 
the American cotton in the English market. 

goi. Mr. George Thompson.'] Have you ever received any information from 
your correspondents in India respecting the views of the natives themselves 
upon the cotton question ?— I have not. 

902. Have you ever divided the component parts of the price that the 
cotton ultimately realizes, and discovered, by so doing, how much the cultivator 
has received ? — I have not. 

903. Are you aware that they are a highly intelligent race of people ? — I have 
no doubt that they are. 

904. Industrious, for that climate, and thrifty ? — I should imagine, from all 
accounts, that they are. 

905. And that the Americans have affirmed that they can cultivate cotton, 
according to their own primitive system, cheaper and' better than Europeans, 
and that they have nothing to teach the natives in the way of growing cotton ? 
— I do not think that it was necessary for them to teach the natives much in the 
way of growing it ; I believe that they perfectly understand tin? nature of their 
own agriculture, and the time of growing ; they had to teach them the improved 
mode of cleaning. 

906. Have you ever received any information that has enabled you to ascer- 
tain what is the view that a native himself takes of the impediments lying in 
his w'ay to the production of the cotton that you want? — I liave no information 
upon that subject. 

907. Do you know what the native gets per pound for the cotton as a 
reward for his labour ? — I do not ; it is a very small sum, no doubt. 

908. Do you think that it is a halfpenny a pound ? — I cannot stsxte. 

909. Have you ever looked to the circumstances in which the native of India 
is placed, his original poverty, and his obligation to borrow money sometimes 
to subsist ? —Yes ; be must borrow money before the crop is derived. 

910. And to get rid of the claim of the collector upon his crop? — That I am 
not aware of. 

911. And when there is a lien upon his cotton by the man who has lent 
the money? — I know that the original cultivator is a man of the most abject 
poverty. 

912. Have you ascertained how' much money the Bombay Government have 
expended upon the roads in the western part of India ? — No. 

9 '3' Was there an estimate of the cost of the road that you proposed to 
make ? — No. 

914. Mr. Bolling. ] Are you sutishe<l, so far as you have investigated the 
matter, with the exertions made by Dr. Wight in endeavouring to improve the 
cultivation of cotton ? — Very much so ; I believe that if the same encourage- 
ment is extended to him, and he has the same facilities for buying from the 
natives that Mr, Mercer had in Dharwar, that we shall find Dr. Wight’s cotton 
very superior indeed, even to that of the Dharwar district ; whereas one would 
only class as ordinary American cotton, and the other would class as full fair. 

915. And we are likely to add two strings to our bow?— Yes; I think we 
shall find that most valuable cotton will be introduced from India ; and if due 
encouragement is given to it, it will form a very important item in our imports 
in a few years to come. 

916* Mr. George Thompson."] Do you know what the cotton cost at Dharwar, 
and what the cost of transit to Bombay was ? — I do not know. 
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JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair. 


Robert fVigram Cr'awjbrd, Esq., Examined. 

ni7. Chairman.] HAVE you, as a merchant, been resident in Bombay? — 
I have. 

918. For how long a period? — I was in Bombay about 14 years. 

919. Have you recently returned from India- — I left Bombay on the 1st of 
April last year. 

920. Were you one of the commission appointed by the Bombay Government 
to inquire into the decline of the cotton trade in India? — I was. 

921. Had that reference particularly to the cotton trade as regards the port 
of Bombay or India generally? — It had reference, in the fir.st instance, to the 
cotton of the port of Bombay, but we were directed by the Goveniment to c.xtend 
our inquiries as far as we could to other parts of India. 

922. Did the committee consist of merchants exclusively, or of Government 
officers as well? — It consisted of two or three cx-officio members, the collector 
of Customs, the deputy-collector, the collector of the Land Revenue on the island 
of Bombay, two gentlemen engaged in business not connected with the Chamber 
of Commerce, two who were, and two native merchants. 

923. Has it been a subject of anxiety amongst the merchants of Bombay, as 
well as on the part of the Government of Bombay, that the cotton trade of that 
Presidency has appeared to decline for some years past ? — It has been a subject 
of very great anxiety to all concerned in it. 

924. Could you explain to the Committee how it was that this commission 
was appointed; the circumstances out of which it arose, if there be any? — An 
explanation is afforded in the coiTespondence which is published with this Report 
by the Order of Parliament. There is a letter in page 6 from certain four houses 
in Bombay. The cotton trade of Bombay had been for a long time falling into 
a great state of decline ; it was not so much that there was a deficiency in the 
quantity of cotton exported, but the decline in the value was so great that it 
interfered very much witli the course of trade ; a much less amount of money 
was used for the purposes of trade in the Presidency, and, of course, a fact like 
this attracted the attention of the parties wdio had been chiefly concerned in the 
cotton trade. The representation was made to the Government, which is printed 
in page 6 of the Report, and there is a statement appended to it which shows the 
state of the cotton trade at that particular time. 

925. What is the result of that statement ? — It shows that the cotton trade 
for many years past had not been in such a state of depression as it was at that 
moment. 

926. Mr. G. Thompson.] State the substance of your application to the 
Government ? — We informed the Government that we had, on former occasions, 
brought the state of the cotton trade of the port to their notice, and that we had 
solicited their particular attention to it ; we then submitted a statement of the 
exportation of cotton from Bombay for the first eight months of that year, com- 
pared with the same period in the two preceding years ; we also showed the 
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tonnage employed in its transport ; the number of vessels which were tlien in the Ji, JF. Cra-wfyrdt 
Hombay harbour loading for China and for England — cotton forming the chief 

export ; and; therefore, the number of vessels engaged in loading being a criterion 

of the course the trade was taking; and we argued that the statement would 9 March 1848. 
abundantly show that our apprehensions were well founded, and that the causes 
which had appeared to exercise so prejudicial an influence on the trade, so far 
from losing tlieir force, were still in active operation. 

<^27. What took place after that? — The Government appointed a committee to 
examine into the state of the trade. 

928. You were a member of that committee? — Yes, I was a member of the 
firm of Remington & Company, whose name appears to the letter. 

929. What nioasures did you take, through the means of that committee, to 
obtain accurate information upon the points on Avliich you required information? 

—We addressed letters to the various Government officers, with whom we had 
been empowered by the Government to correspond, requesting them to give us 
information upon all those points upon which we thought information was 
needed. 

930. I suppose you sent round a circular? — Yes, we sent a circular, and 
whenever any particular information was required, we addressed a letter to 
them. 

931. \Vhat was the range of your inquiries through the means of the Govern- 
ment collector, as to what parts of India ? — We addressed our inquiries to the 
collectors of the chief cotton-growing districts in the fii’st instance ; we also 
addressed inquiries to the political agents in those parts where we had no revenue 
officers of the Government to apply to ; for instance, to the resident at Hyderabad, 
to the resident at Nagpoor, and to the resident at Bliooj, aud so on. 

932. And then you obtained information, more or less copious ? — Yes. 

933. You took that information into your consideration ?— -We did, very 
deeply. 

934. And thereupon you drew up a report? — Yes. 

935. Which you laid before the Government? — Yes. 

936. Did the Government take any notice of that rejmrt ? — The report was 
dated, I think, the 23d of March ; I left Bombay on the 1st of April, and I am 
not aw'arc what notice the Government have bestowed upon it, further than 
appears in the correspondence with the court of directors, which is published 
along with this report. 

937. Can you state to the Committee the general result of your inquiries as 
given more at length in your report ? — The general result of our incpiiries is this, 
that the allegation of the parties w'ho addressed the Government, pointing out the 
state of decline to which the cotton trade had fallen, was quite borne out, and 
that the trade was in a very depressed state indeed at the time when the Govern- 
ment was appealed to on the subject ; that the cause of that decline was the 
inability of the exporters of cotton from India to compete wdth the cheaper 
produce of the United States in the markets of Europe, and China ; that is to say, 
with the cotton itself in the markets of Europe and the goods and yarn manu- 
factured out of that cheaper cotton in the markets of China; it appeared also to 
the committee that the only means by which we could bring about a better state 
of things would be to reduce the first cost of the cotton in India, and that tliat 
was to be done by abolishing the Customs duties, which were imposed on the 
expoit of the cotton to certain specified parts, of which China was one. 

938. Chairman,'] Has any change since taken place with regard to the Customs 
duties? — Yes, I have seen a notification in the papers in India by the Govern- 
ment, that the export duties have been abolished. 

939. Mr. George Thompson.] What Custom duties were there previously to 
that notification? — It was a duty of 0 annus per Indian maund, or 12 annas and 
a quarter per cwt., or 5 rupees r> annas and 9 ])ies per candy of 7 cwt., which was 
equal, upon the value of 67 rupees a candy, to 8 per cent. 

940. Chairman.] And that duty would become more onerous, and the per- 
centage more heavy, as the price of the cotton declined ? — Precisely so ; the 
w’orse the state of the cotton trade becomes, the more heavily would that tax 
press. 

941. Mr. George Thompson.] Were not 67 rupees a candy alow price? — Yes, 
it was a low price, but I named it because it was the price that 1 was familiar 
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with, from having myself about that time bought some cotton at that price, and 
that was 8 per cent, upon it when exported to China. 

942. Is there any export duty to this country ? — No. 

943. And that you say has been abolished? — Yes, from the 1st of .January 
last. The next recommendation of the Committee was a revision of the land 
assessment in the collectorates of Surat, Broach and Candeish. 

944. A revision, I presume, with reference to a reduction ? — Yes, more than 
an adjustment. 

945. What else did you recommend? — A permanent improvement of the 
communications between the Southern Mahratta country and the ports on the 
sea-coast. 

94G. Chairman.] What are the principal ports to which you refer ? — Comptah, 
Malwan, Vengorla, and Viziadroog. 

947. Mr. George Thompson.] Did you conceive that anything else could be 
done to cheapen tlie cotton ? — Yes, by introducing a system of railway com- 
munication between Bombay and all the cotton-growing districts in the interior, 
especially in the neighljourliood of Sholapoor and the Berar country. 

948. Do those remain your opinions at the present moment? — Tliey do. 

949. Would you recommend anything else if you had the opportunity pre- 
sented to you at this time ? — JSo new point has occurred to me. 

9, “JO. Did the Government make any observations upon your report? — None, 
that I am aware of, beyond those which are printed in the letter which this 
document commences with. 

95 1 . Did the Government agree with you in the view you took of the state of 
the cotton trade generally, and in respc'ct to the recommendations that you 
made to tiiem in particular ? — It is rather difficult to deduce what the Govern- 
ment opinion is, because they state in one paragraph that the trade “ is not in a 
position to occasion alarm,” but they immediately after say that “it does afford 
grounds for anxiety that is in the 18 th paragraph of that letter. They attach 
much less value, in fact, to the falling otfinthe value of the cotton export'd than 
we merchants do ; they look to the (piantity that is grown. 

9.52. Chairman.] Wliy is it that you regard the falling off in the value as .so 
im|)ortant? — For a variety of reasons. 1 now refer to paragraph 10 of the 
Report, page 11, and taking the falling off to amount to 127,000 bales per annum, 
that is, upon the average of the six preceding years, there is between . 500 , 000 /. 
and 600,000 1 . less money employed in the trade of the port, 

9.53. Does your opinion arise from the belief that it makes it extremely diffi- 
ctiit, and that that interferes with the making of returns to this country ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

954. Have you any idea that it interferes also with the consumption or the 
quantity of manufactured goods which go into the interior from Bombay ? — I 
have a strong impression that it does, but I am not able to prove that from any 
statement of the exports, or the destination of the goods when they come to Bom- 
bay. I have a statement to shotv the connexion which exists between the port of 
Bombay and the port of Liverpool, to which the cotton is principally exported ; 
it is a statement of the import of manufactured cotton goods and yarn into Bom- 
bay from the ports of the United Kingdom. I have another statement showing 
the export of the same goods from Bombay to the ports of Guzerat ; and a third 
statement showing the export of those goods to the ports of the Concan. The 
last, from which we derive a very large quantity of cotton, is of a most insigni- 
ficant character ; that is to say, to the Concan. 

955. Is that to the south of Bombay along the coast? — To the north-cast; 
east and south-east ; it takes in the Deccan and Candeish, and the central parts of 
India. 

q.'jti. Do you find any correspondence between the quantities of goods sent from 
Bombay to those various ports, and the quantity of cotton which is received at 
Bombay and exported ? — No, I do not find any correspondence between them ; 
I find in tlie last year of this series of years, in the report, that the quantity of 
goods exported was less than in the previous years. 

957. Upon the whole, the facts arc not such as to enable the Committee to form 
a very decided opinion upon it ? — I think not. 

[ The foltowing Paper was handed m.] 
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CoMi'AiiATivE View of the Export of British Cottons and Yarn from Bombay to the Porta of the Cotuan and 
Ouzerat, and of the Import of the same Articles into Bombay from the United Kingdom. 


Export of Manufactured British Cottons and Yarns fioin Dmlniy to tbo Ports of the Concan nod Guzerat^ during the follovring Years. 


Years. 

Goods not described. 

Goods Plain. 

Goods Dyed and Printed. 

Yarn. 

Totai V'aluf. 




Pteaa, 

Value, 

Pieces. 

Value, 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Uupci s 

Ports op the CONCAN : 









36-37 



366,981 

20,11,391 

... 

... 

. 

... 

44,981 

4(5,057 

20,57,408 

37-38 



23,396 

1,20,784 

210,309 

10,07,494 

34,031 

2,44,415 

24,349 

19,959 

13,92, (m2 

38-39 




. 

232,305 

11,92,528 

40,129 

2,.52,9]2 

50.875 

37,554 

14,82,994 

39-40 



- 

- 

234,513 

13,07,224 

11,504 

76,764 

54,896 


14,24,642 

40-41 



. 

- 

306,356 

19,82,465 

19,714 

1,57,282 

67.079 

55,187 

21,94.934 

41-42 



. 

- 

208,586 

1 1,99,696 

47.486 

3,09,864 

123,500 

96,346 

16,05,90(> 

42 43 



. 

. 

242,216 

14,55,361 

44,267 

2,<H),599 

184,183 

1,30,016 

18,75,972 

43-44 



. 

. 

257,575 

12,78,901 

47,462 

3,12,085 


3,51,680 

19,42,266 

44-45 

- 


- 

. 

168,948 

8,86,63a 

41,802 

2,09,823 


3,94,695 

l4,9l,o.'>;t 

45-46 

- 


- 

- 

133,534 

7,78,553 

32,742 

1,77,988 

236,1{)6 

2.16.870 

11,73,411 





21,32,135 


1,10,88,357 


20,31,728 


13,89,018 

1, (>6, 4 1,238 

Avi'iagc of 10 Years 

- - Rt. 

2,13,213 

Rs. 

1 1,08,835 

lis. 

2,03,172 

Us. 

1,38,901 

16,64,123 





21,321 


1 10,883 

£. 

20,317 

£. 

13,890 

166,412 

Ports 

OF 

GUZEUAT : 









36-37 



516,010 

26,40,095 

... 

... 

. 

. 

1,299,979 

12,21,497 

38,')5,572 

137-38 



36,233 

2,06,347 

302,457 

16,30,0.59 

24,372 

1,46,739 

1,258,563 

10,46.639 

29,29,784 

13H-39 




• 

404.019 

]6,9(),132 

18,725 

1,27,324 

1,204,796 

8,36,188 

2(>,59,(>44 

139-40 




. 

511,024 

21,61,356 

78,583 

5.47,730 

1.189.608 

9,36,90(> 

3(i,45,992 

140-41 




_ 

571,960 

23,14,865 

102,044 

5,75,847 

1,446,779 

9,35,554 

.38,2(>,2(i(> 

141-42 




. 

717,523 

26,26,914 

92,055 

5,70.398 

I,73(>,771 

9,57,801 

41,55.113 

^2-43 




. 

981,808 

37,45,903 

I23.!)90 

6,83.253 

1,739,639 

9,1 8.046 

53,47,202 

)43-44 




• 

885,018 

35,01,925 

111,381 

5,64.345 

1,890,679 

9,88,763 

50.55,033 

44-45 




. 

1,041,550 

35,72,230 

138,938 

5,60,580 

1,372,248 

9,44,042 

50.7(>,8.)2 

)45-46 




- 

857,214 

35,83,775 

133,666 

7,67,900 

1,620,497 

8,52,792 

42,04,467 





28,46,422 : 


2,37,33,159 


45,44,1 16 


96,32,228 

4,07,55,92a 

Average of 10 Year 

s - - Us. 

2,84,642 

Rs. 

23,73,319 

Us. 

4,54.411 

Us. 

9,63,222 

40,75,592 




cf. 

28,464 


237,331 

£. 

45,411 

£. 

%,322 

407,559 


(*) And yaifis 40t say pieces 2. 


Comparative View of the Import of Manufacturod Corrox Goods and Yarn into Bombay from the Ports of the 

United Kingdom. 


Yoar*<. 

Plain Cottons. 

Piinted Cottons. 

Dyed Gittons. 

Cotton Yam. 

Total \all>. 


Pieces, 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

JMs. 

Value. 

Uupets, 

£. 

36-37 

1,242,311 

54,08,026 

192,115 

1 1,22,989 

. 

... 

1,763,652 

13,82,450 

79.13,4(>5 

791,34(» 

■37-3IJ 

861,009 

38,(»2,425 

371,255 

19,29.637 

. 

- 

2,273,54:1 

13,22,774 

71.14,83(> 

711,483 

138- 39 

1,308,006 

53.30,903 

135,068 

7,13,H96 

48,108 

2,02,319 

2,803,046 

14,51,521 

7(1.98,642 

796,864 

■39-40 

1,236,919 

52,17,122 

171,620 

8,18,205 

166,808 

6,95,5a5 

2,129,165 

1 1,06,897 

78,37,779 

783,777 

40-41 

2,049,559 

70,93,881 

265,830 

13,06,572 

304,45 !(*) 

14,68,016 

2.515,965 

14,54,290 

1,13,21,789 

1,132,178 

41-42 

1,799,322(*) 

64,87,326 

223,346 

1 1,05,645 

145,084(3) 

10,09,113 

1,783,948 

10.58,377 

96,60,461 

966, 046 

42-43 

2,179, 660(‘) 

75,11,154 

208,4(50 

10,38,953 

79,528 

4,95,716 

3.052,380 

15,65,004 

l,(m,10,827 

1,061,082 

43-44 

3,460,535 

1,06,28,373 

163.308 

6,83,024 

130,496 

6,13,369 

5,258,709 

21,05,095 

1,40,29,861 

1,402,986 

144-45 

4,183,023 

1,00,97,486 

197,521 

9,26,828 

357,267 

8,51,125 

4,712,257 

34,16,885 

1,52,92,324 

1,529,232 

145-46 

2,215,171 

66,84,153 

I28,643(’) 

5,71,766 

94,172 

6.48.3ia 

3,668,549 

20,95,451 

99.99,69a 

999,9(>9 



6,83,20,849 


1,02,16,515 


59,83,568 


1,69,58,747 

10,14,79,679 

10,147,9(37 

rerage oi 

f 10 Years Rs. 

68,32,084 

Us. 

10,21,651 

Us. 

5,98,356 

Us. 

16,95,874 

1,01,47,907 



£. 

663,208 

£, 

102,165 

£. 

59,836 

£. 

169,587 

1,014,796 



(*) And yards 1,343, say pieces 70 

*(*) „ cases 12, „ 1,200 

(’) » >1 1»3, „ 18,300 


(*) And}airlM 85,893, say pieces 2,860 
('*) „ cases - 10, „ 1,000 


() 58 . I presume 
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R. W, Crawfotd, 958. I presume that you have no plan to suggest to the Committee by which 

the price and the value of the cotton exported from India can be increased, so 

g March 1848. as to remedy any inconvenience that you suffer now from the difficulty of 
making returns ? — By increasing the quantity j'ou increase the value. 

959. Mr. Zett'w.] Might not the value bo also increased by improving the 
quality ? — Undoubtedly. 

960. Mr. George Thomps 07 i.'] Proceed to state wherein the Government differ 
in any particulars from the view taken by the Committee, and throw any light 
you can upon the subject? — TJie Government state at page 4, paragraph 11, of 
their letter to the court, that the cause to which the committee ascribed the 
falling off in the cotton trade of the Presidency, namely, the increasing com- 
petition with the American produce in the markets of Great Britain and Cliina, 
was not improbable in itself ; but tlicy say, as it stands in the report, that it 
is a mere opinion, in support of which no evidence has been adduced ; the com- 
mittee assumed that as a fact, a great <leal too well known to require to be 
proved by evidence j that is to say, that we find the market here entirely governed 
by the American crop, and that we cannot export our cotton to this country 
with the Jiope of profit unless we sec ourselves quite easy in respect to the 
American crop. 

961. C7/ainnan.~\ That is, whatever the Americans are scaling their cotton at 
in this market, you, of necessity, must sell your cotton at the same price of the 
same quality? — Precisely so. 

962. In paragraph 10, they state that “much, however, yet remains to be done, 
especially in (iiu7,erat, and we shall be happy, when our means of undertaking 
the necessary surveys admit of our extending to that province the full benefit 
of that systematic revision of the assessment which has been prosecute<l with 
such signal success in the Deccan, and is now in j)rogress in the Southern Mah- 
ratta country;” are you acquaintc<l with any reason why the assessuu'ut should 
not proceed in the district of Guzerat rapidly ? — I am aw’are of none ; 1 suppose 
it is quite a Goveimment matt<‘r for thernselv('s to consider as to whether they 
have the means, or the officers avJiilable, and whether they can afford to pay them. 

963. Mr. George I'/iompson.'] Is not a large (juantity of cotton cxjiorted from 
Guzerat from the various collectorates there t — Yes. 

()()4. I see that you liave come to the conclusion that the assessment amounts 
upon the average to 48 rupees 10 annas and 4 pics upon a candy of cotton weighing 
784 lbs. ? — That is the conclusion of Mr.,Davics. 

965. But you deduce that from his calculations ? — No ; those are Mr. Davies’ 
figures. 

pfid. You reported that? — Yes, we reported it. 

967. The expenses of the ryots are put down as expenses, though, in fact, this 
amount is the entire amount which the ryot receives ; the estimated expenses of 
a ryot for cultivating that candy of cotton are 16 rupees 3 annas and 5 pies? — 
It is rather more than an anna per lb. 

968. The assessment by jNIr. Davies, the collector, is stated at 48 rupees 
10 annas and 4 pies upon a candy of cotton weighing 784 lbs. ; the ryot's share 
is set down at 16 rupees 3 annas and 5 pies; the wakliaria or broker’s profit, 
the merchant on the spot, is set dowm at 5 rupees a candy ; the Broach broker’s 
])rofit at 2 nipees, at 2 per cent., or 1 rupee 8 annas per candy ; the cranage 
and other trifling expenses, 8 annas per candy; and the estimated value of the 
cotton in Bombay at 75 rupees 13 annas per candy. Such being the statement 
of Mr. Davies, is it your opinion that that approximates to accuracy, he arriving 
at that conclusion by the process described on the following j)age 41 ?— Yes. 

969. There it will be found by the Committee that by a laborious process he 
estimates the Government demand, the realized demand, at 48 rupees 10 annas 
and 4 pies per candy of 784 lbs. of cotton. It seems, then, that the cultivator of 
the cotton, exclusive of all other claims upon him, has but 16 rupees 3 annas 
and 5 pies per candy for hip cotton ; can you give him any more according to 
those statements ? — Mr. Davies’s assumption or calculation that the assessment 
upon a candy of cotton is equal to 48 rupees 10 annas and 4 pies, is based on a 
previous calculation that it requires 20 beegas of land in an average year to 
yield a candv of clean cotton : 1 think Mr. Davies has rather overstated the num- 
ber of acres required to produce it ; as far as I have been able to learn, and from 
working out a subsequent return of Mr. Stewart, the collector of Surat, in which 
lie gives the whole of the cultivation of the Surat collectorate for some years, 
merely distinguishing the extent of the cotton cultivation from the extent of 

land 
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land cultivated with other products, it is 16 beegas to a candy ; I think that 
Mr. Davies has rather overstated the matter. Mr. Stewart’s return, being framed 
after a very minute examination into the cultivation, as collector, may rather be 
taken as the standard, particularly as the soil of the Surat collcctoratc is not so 
well adapted to the cultivation of cotton as Broach ; it would make a difference 
of nearly 20 per cent. 

970. Mr. Plowden~\ Docs not Mr. Stewart’s statement refer to grain, and not to 
cotton ? — One column shows the extent of the cotton cultivation in pages .>0 anti 
61. A beega is not quite two-thirds of an acre — about six-tenths ; it varies. 

971. Mr. George Thompson.'] Mr. Davies may bo wrong in his estimate of tlie 
number of beegas required to produce a given amount of cotton ; but I take it for 
granted that he is right in tlu; figures he sets down with regard to the remissions 
of taxation, and the balances written off during a series of years in his collectorate, 
speaking only of cotton lands; you do not dispute the accunic}' of those figures? 
— No; but I think that this statement 1ms not reference to cotton lands alone; it 
says that the heads cannot be shown separately. 

972. But the cotton lauds would be a large portion of those lands ; can you 
say what proportion they bear ? — I hav e a paper, which I will put in, showing a 
comparative view of tijc cotton and other products cultivated in the col]ectorate.s 
of Broach, Surat, Candei.«h, and Sholapoor ; a separate table showing the culti- 
vation in each, with the relative per-centages of both; and a final tai)le. showing 
the aggregate cultivation of tlie Government land in these collectorates, with 
cotton and other jjroducts, and their per-centages. 

973. Chairman.] How have you been able to make those tables out? — I have 
taken them from information furnished to the Committee by the Government 
officers in Bombay. 

974. Sir James Hogg.] The information from which those tables are formed, 
and the facts, are all in this r(*poi*t r— They are all furnished in that report. The 
average cultivation of cotton in the Broach collcctoratc for 12 years was 43^» per- 
centage of the whole cultivation, and the other produce was ; in the Surat 
collectorate the cotton was 22 per cent, and the other produce 78 per cent. ; in the 
Candeisli collectorate the cotton cultivation is 10?t, and the other produce 85 )?® ; 
and in the Sholapoor collectorate the cotton was 34^, and the other produce U64->. 

[The follofwing Paper was handed in :] 

CoMPAiiATiVK ViL^\ of fho CoiTON and other Cultivations in the Collectorates of Broach^ Surat ^ 

Cnndchh and Sholapoor. 

Cotton Cui/riVATioN in the Broach Collectorate. 






Government Land cultivated with 

In the Proportion of, for 

YEARS. 




'X 

1 ^ 


1 






Cotton. 

Other Products. 

Total. 

1 Cotton. 

Other Products. 





Beegas. 

Beegas. 

Beegas. 





1834~3o 

- 

- 

- 

108,013 

302,678 

500,603 

33’« 

p’ cent. 

OO}" p 

' cent. 

1S30-36 

- 

- 

- 

274,000 

308,232 

042,841 

42^ 

» 

07 

77 

1836-37 

- 

- 

- 

242,080 

342,233 

684,310 

41-}'.' 

7} 

58” 

77 

1837-38 

- 

- 

- 

281,667 

328,328 

600,905 

46.J-I 

77 

53n 

77 

1838-30 

- 

- 

- 

322,640 

204,803 

587,443 

64?.?. 

77 

45?n 

77 

1839-40 

- 

- 

- 

307,591 

310,804 

018,306 

49+^ 

77 

60^« 

77 

1840-41 

- 

- 

- 

289,182 

321,693 

010,875 

47i|: 

77 

62$^ 

77 

1841-43 

- 

- 

- 

259,400 

360,285 

. 628,784 

*lUr 

77 

68 

7f 

1842-43 

- 

- 

- 

268,700 

372,250 

641,010 

41« 

77 

68” 

77 

1843-44 

- 

- 

- 

217,540 

408,210 

626,762 

34U 

77 

60” 

97 

1844-46 

- 

- 

- 

273,480 

346,525 

620,006 

4444 

77 

5544 

77 

1846.46 

• 

- 

- 

277,043 

333,805 

1 610,038 

4644- 

77 

5444 

77 





3,212,118 

4,158,042 

^ 7,371,000 





Average of 12 years 

m 

267,670 

346,578 

614,255 

4344 p’ cent. 

6044 p’ 

cent. 


R. JV. Craxifoid, 
Esq 


9 March 1848 . 
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Cotton Cultivation in the Surat Colloctorate. 


YEARS. 

Government Land cultivated with 

In the Proportion of, for 

Cotton. 

Other Products. 

Total. 

1 Cotton. 

Othei Products. 



Bccfjas. 

Bccfjns. 

Beegas, 





1834-35 - 


42,321 

181,978 

224,299 

18?4- 

p' cent. 

8144 p’ 

cent. 

1835-.30 - 

- 

40,217 

1 80,032 

229,249 

2144 - 


784-4 

99 

1836-37 - 

- 

39,877 

192,121 

231,998 

17-}? 


82?4 

99 

1837-38 - 

- 

02,815 

179,131 

241,976 

25«i 


74?4 

99 

183H-30 - 


01,500 

151,518 

213,108 

28-;» 

?? 

7U'.' 

99 

1839-40 - 


01,807 

205,303 

257,200 

20 


79?' 

99 

1840-11 - 


48,028 

209,232 

257,200 

18'; I- 

f} 

8144 

99 

1841-42 - 


71,343 

191,020 

202,372 

274-? 

ff 

72«4 

99 

1842-43 - 


57,439 

217,109 

274,548 

20-?.i 

7) 

79^ 

99 

1843-14 - 


30,240 

221,833 

258,082 

14n 


85?? 

99 

1844-45 - 


05,933 

179,007 

245,000 

26? i 


73?? 

99 

1845-40 - 

- 

57,170 

175,593 

232,709 

24-’-* 

99 

75+-» 

99 



043,915 

2,284,000 

2,927,920 





Average of 1 2 years 

- 

53,650 

190,334 

243,003 

22 per cent. 

78 per cent. 


— a — 

Cotton Cui/ri\ATioN in tlio Candcish Collectoiatc. 




(iovi'i ument Land cultivated with 

In ihe Pioportion of, foi 

YEARS. 


f 



/ 





Cotton. 

Othei IhoducU. 

Total. 

Cotton. 

Othei Products. 



Beegas. 

Bcegtib 

Bvegas, 




1834-35 - 

- 

91,433 

700,089 

858,122 

10 ^^ p’cent. 

80” p’ 

cent. 

1835-30 - 

- 

119,494 

800,857 

920,351 

1 0 n K 

87-J? 

99 

1830-37 - 

- 

94,757 

903,458 

998,215 

on „ 

00 ?? 

99 

1837-38 - 

- 

121,104 

945,174 

1,000,308 

ll-r-5 jj 

88 ?? 

99 

1838-39 

- 

89,430 

948,393 

1,037,829 

”-rT 

9U« 

99 

1839-40 - 

- 

92,273 

1,015,283 

1,107,550 

Q3 ^ 

O-r-r 

oi?i 

99 

1840-41 - 

- 

70,014 

995,300 

1,071,374 

7 1 0 

92?« 

99 

1841-42 - 

- 

123,793 

087,457 

1,111,250 

im „ 

88 ?« 

99 

1842-43 - 

- 

108,900 

984,379 

1,093,335 

OJl „ 

90'.'? 

99 

1843-44 - 

- 

87,012 

1,001,461 

1,089,303 

8 ?; „ 

01 ?? 

99 

1844-45 - 

- 

119,799 

923,830 

1,043,629 

Ilf? f, 

88 ? ? 

99 

1845-46 - 

- 

129,533 

1 ,010,201 

1,145,794 

11 ?? „ 

88 ?? 

99 



1,264,594 

11,288,592 

12,543,186 




12 years 

- 

104,549 

940,716 

1,046,205 

p'cent. 

89?4p’ 

cent. 


4.— 
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2<. JF. Ciaxifordf 
Esq. 


Cotton Cultivation in the Sholapoor Collectorate. 9 March 1848, 


YEARS. 

Government Laud cultivated with 

In the Proportion of, for 

r 

Cotton. 

Other ProductM. 

Total. 

f 

Cotton. 

• ^ 

Othei Produrts. 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 




1834-35 



- 

2,660 

406,460 

409,029 

QU 

p' cent. 

OO^ii p* cent* 

1835-36 



m 

2,710 

012,890 

615,600 

on 


09 ;-? „ 

1836-37 



- 

22,922 

097,660 

720,582 

3J? 

99 

90?; „ 

1837-38 



- 

29,841 

776,0»4 

806,445 

3i? 

*9 

96?? „ 

1838-30 



- 

35,445 

833,177 

868,022 

4“« 

99 

o-n- „ 

1839-40 




S8,001 

1,020,502 

1,078,503 

• 54 ? 

99 

94«?. „ 

1840-41 




55,213 

1, 232, 189 

1,307,402 


99 


1841-42 




49,454 

1,394,471 

1,443,925 

3-*-? 

99 

90??- „ 

1840-43 




68,136 

1,530,069 

1,598,205 

42 ft 

99 

95: * „ 

1843-44 




04,007 

1,344,114 

1,408,721 

4-?^^ 

99 

i>U: „ 

1844-45 

- 

- 


75,436 

1,510,348 

1,501,784 

41* 

99 


1845-46 

- 

- 


51,416 

1,662,581 

1,713,007 

3 

99 

97 





515,750 

13,017,065 

13,562,815 




Average of 12 years 

- 

42,979 

1,087,255 

1,130,234 


p' cent . 

96^t p' cent 




STATEMENT showinj^ the Extent of Government Land under Cultivation in the followinj^r Cnllectoratos of the Bombay 
Presidency, distinguiahingf the Landa cultivated with Cotton from those cultivated with other Products. 






BROACH. 

SURAT. 


S H 0 L A P f ) 0 R. 

YEARS. 


Cotton* 


Cotton. 

Other Pi oduch. 



Cotton. 

Other Pioductfl 





Beegas. 

Beegas, 

Beegas. 

Beegas, 

Beegas, 

Beegas, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

1834-35 




198,015 

302,078 

42,321 

181,078 

01,433 

706,680 

2,560 

400,460 

1835-36 




274,609 

368,232 

49,217 

180,032 

110,494 

800,857 

2,710 

612,800 

1836-37 




242,080 

342,233 

39,877 

192,121 

94,757 

003,458 

22,022 

697,600 

1837-38 




281,667 

328,328 

62,845 

170,131 

121,194 

015,174 

20,841 

770,604 

1838-39 




322,640 

204,803 

61,590 

151,518 

89,130 

048,393 

35,445 

833,177 

1839-40 

m 



307,591 

310,804 

51,897 

205,363 

92,273 

1,016,283 

68,001 

1,020,602 

1840-41 

ak 



289,182 

321,693 

48,028 

209,233 

76,014 

005,360 

5 . 5,213 

1,252,189 

1841-42 




259,499 

309,285 

71,343 

101,029 

123,793 

987,457 

49,154 

1,304,471 

1842-43 




268,760 

372,250 

57,439 

217,109 

108,966 

081,370 

08,136 

1,530,069 

1843-44 




217,546 

408,216 

36,249 

221,833 

87,912 

1,001,451 

64,607 

1,344,114 

1844-45 




273,480 

. 316,525. 

65,933 

170,007 

119,799 

923,830 

76,430 

1,516,348 

1845-46 

- 



277,043 

333,805 

57,176 

176,603 

129,533 

1,010,261 

51,416 

1,602,581 





3,212,118 

4,158,042 

643,915 

2,284,000 

1,254,594 

11,288,592 

515,750 

1*1,047,066 

Average of 12 years 

- 

267,677 

346,678 

53,659 

190,334 

104,549 

940,716 

42,970 

1,087,256 


0.41. M4 — G. 
























R. W. Cranford, 
Lm]. 

^ Mnich 1848. 
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A TABLE showing' tho Comparative CuUivotion of Coitox, with other Producte, on the Govern- 
ment J^nde in tho following' Colloctorates of the Presidency of Bombay. 



• 


BROACH. 

SURAT. 

CANDEISH. 

SHOLAPOOR. 

YEARS. 


Cotton. 

Other 

Produce. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Produce. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Produce. 

Cotton 

Other 

Produce. 




Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent, 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

1834-35 

- 

- 

33?^ 

<16. ‘Sf 

18«4- 

8U^ 

10?’ 

89.'? 

0?? 

99?? 

1805-3G 

- 

- 

42;'^ 

67 Vi 

Ol 17 

78;^ 

12?? 

87 5? 

0?? 

99-’? 

1830-37 

- 

- ' 

41U 

69 n 

17J? 

82n 


9o:>! 

.34? 

90?« 

1837-38 

- 

- 

4()U 


25?* 

74V ; 


88?-* 

3;? 

964? 

1838-39 

- 

- 

54 

' 45 

Oj^OO 

714? 

8?'; 

91 J 5^ 

4V^ 

95?? 

1839-40 

- 

- 

401* 

60 

20; 1 

79?? 

84? 

91 H 

G-J? ! 

94?? 

1810-41 

- 

- 

47. '4 

62 f’® 

18?i 

81 ’.i 

7!? 

9i?? 

4';? 

954-? 

1841-42 

- 

- 

41:1 


27 J ?- 

72?-! 

Ilf? 

ss??- 

35: 

90 ’>4 

1842-43 

- 

- 

41^:- 

58 ‘.'I- 

20?;. 

79??- 

9?4- 

90'.' 4 

4??. 

9645 

1843-44 

- 

- 

34U 

06?.'. 

14^ 

85?? 

8?? 

91?? 

4?? 

964? 

1844-45 

- 

- 

44U 

55?? 

26-? i 

73?? 

115-?- 

88?? 

445 

95?-? 

1843-40 


- 

46*5 

04?® 

24’? 

76U 

11?? 

884 ? 

3 

97 

Avcrai^e 

years 

of 

2 

43’'.' 

50 f: 

22 

7ft 

19?? 

89 ;? 

351 

90?? 


(J75. Mr. George Thom'pson!] Wlierc was it and 50*; ? — In Broacli. 

})7(i. Just turn to tlic tabic again, and state to tlie Coininittee what, according 
to tliat table, have been tho remissions made from 1840 to 1845 and 1840 inclu- 
sive ? — The remissions are stated to have been 02,959 /. 

977. And what are the balances Avritten oft’ during the same period ? — Eighty- 
one tliousand nine hundred and sixty pounds. 

978. How much was the outstanding balance on the 1st of August 1846? — 
Nineteen thousand two hundred and eighty-four pounds. 

979. Now, recurring to Major Mouier Williams’s report, published in the 
Appendi.x to the Evidence given before the Committee in 1832, do you recollect 
what he describes the state of the finances of that portion of the country to have 
been in for eighteen years prior to 1821? — I cannot say that I recollect sufti- 
(•iently to speak decidedly upon that point. 

980. What inference do you draw from those figures as it regards tho 
ehameter of the land assessment in Guzerat? — Tlu' inference that I should 
deduce from that is, that as the Government and their ofticers may justly claim 
the credit of getting all the revenue they can possibly get, it follows that the 
land is let at a rack-rent. 

981. When you say that the land is let at a rack-rent, you mean to say that 
the assessment is at the very highest point ? — Precisely so ; I view the assessment 
in the light of a rent. 

982. Are you accpiainted with the mode in which the assessment is made? — 
Not actually, only from what I have ascertained from the course of this inquiry, 
and from conversations upon the subject in India. 

983. There arc lands that are liable to a&cssment?— There are. 

984. It seems that during the years already referred to, the Government had' 
to make remissions to the amount of 62,000 /., to write off balances to the 
amount of 81,000 and that a balance of 19,000 1. was outstanding' on the 1st 
of August 1 846 ?— Yes. 

985. Sir James Hogg."^ Are you able, having been in India, from your know- 
ledge of the system of assessment, and the subsequent remission, to explkin to 
ihe Coniroittce the cause of those remissions ? — I do not know of it from my 

own 
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own knowledge, because I have not had any personal acquaintance with the r. w, Cratfuid^ 
subject in India. Eaq. 

986. Are you aware that the usage is to assess the ryot for a quantity of land, „ ^arch 1848 

assumed to be land subject to cultivation, and that if the ryot, in point of fact, ^ ' 

does not cultivate the whole of the land, he has a right to a remission upon the 

portion of the land not brought into cultivation ?— f am aware that that termed 
the substance of Mr. Prideaux’s remarks upon the question of remission, but as 
regards these particular remissions 

987. Is that so, in point of fact, that the ryot gets a remission upon the 
lands not brought into cultivation? — Upon Mr. Prideaux’s evidence, I presume 
that he does. 

988. Are you able, from your knowledge acquired in India, to state whether 
that has or has not occurred, or do you know any thing about the matter ? --I 
do not know much about the matter, as I have already stated. lu regard to 
those particular remissions mentioned in the report, Mr. Davies says, at the 
bottom of page 39, that the ryot had to fall back upon the remissions and 
balances in many cases to escape from ruin. Mr. Davies, who made that return, 
must have been perfectly cognizant of the nature of those remissions. 

989. Chairmayi.'] Who is Mr. Davies ?— The collector of Broach ; he has not 
been long in Broach, but he has always been in the revenue service. 

990. He is perfectly cognizant of the facts? — Yes; and he is generally 
regarded as one of the most able revenue oiiicers of Bombay. 

991. What does he say as to those remissions ? — lie says, “ that as the present 
state of the market does not unfortunately give him that reimbursement (to 
enable him to keep up his stock), it far less enables him to reckon upon any 
profits ; the inference is but too obvious, that he mainly depends upon ‘ remis- 
sions and balances’ for his escape from ruin, and that the remissions and 
balances have become very considerable within the last five years. I beg to refer 
you to the last column of the accompanying General Statement.” 

992. Sir James Hogg.'} What district does that refer to ? — To Broach only ; I 
can quote that as the opinion also of Mr. Frerc, who was a member of this com- 
mittee, and who had been for some time assistant to the reveruie commissioner. 

993. Chairman.} Mr. Davies refers to the last five years ; has the price of 
cotton on the whole been considerably lower during the last five years than it 
was for some years before? — The price of cotton was very low in the last year or 
two of the scries of five years. 

994. Mr. George Thompson^ Are you aware that for 18 years prior to 1831 
and 1822, there were no remissions and no balances written off, and no defal- 
cation, but an insignificant fraction in the amount assessed on the lands of 
Broach? — I have heard it said so, but I have no information upon that subject. 

995. Are you aware that in 1821 and 1822 a new assessment was levied, and 
that a very laigc portion of the lands of Broach, cotton land especially, were 
thrown out of cultivation ? — 1 have heard that. 

996. Have you heard that they have never recovered from the assessment made 
in 1821 and in 1822 ? — 1 have heard that as a fact, as matter of conversation. 

997. From the statement in figures before the Committee, at this moment, it 
would appear that the cultivators never can reach the maximum demand made 
upon their lands ? — It w'ould appear so from Mr. Davies’ report. 

998. Is it or not your belief that the collectors take from the parties to whom 
the remissions arc subsequently made all that they can get ?— 'That is my full 
belief. 

999. From the evidence that came before you. touching this particular |)art 
of Guzerat, were you or not, us an individual member of the committee, 
brought to the conclusion that the land- assessment in Broach was a serious 
obstacle to the cultivation of cotton in that collectorate? — Quite so; I was under 
the impression, from a consideration Of Mr. Davies’ report, that the land-assess- 
ment Imre very heavily, not only upon the cultivator of the cotton, but upon all 
the products of the Broach collectorate. 

1000. Chairman.} Was the commission, of which you were a member, 
unanimous in the opinions expressed in this report, and as to the allegations 
which they make ? — ^Perfectly so. 

1001. Were the Government ofiicers who were associated with you, the mer- 
chants in and out of the Chamber of Commerce, both European and native, all 

0.41. N unanimous 
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K W. Crattford, unanimous with regard to the facts and opinions stated ? — There was no diiTerence . 

E»q. of opinion whatever upon the subject. 
gllMarcfa 1848. 1002. Mr. George Thompson^ To recur again to the Table on page 40, you 

say that, comparing the stotement made by another collector with regard tp 
Surat, and the statement made by Mr. Davies with regard to Broach, that you 
think Mr. Davies has somewhat overstated the demand made upon the one candy 
of cotton ? — I think he takes as the basis of that demand too small a produce of 
the soil, or rather takes too many beegas to a candy. 

1003* That would, of course, affect his calculation? — Yes. 

1004. Making any reasonable reduction, such as you in fairness and justness 
would make, from the statement to be found in page 40 , what would you say 
was the assessment per candy with the ryot’s expenses ; the other figures, I 
suppose, we may leave as they stand ? — Yes. 

1005. I want the Committee distinctly to know about how much of the 75 
rupees 1 3 annas and 9 pies the cultivator obtains for a candy of cotton ; it is 
here set down as 16 rupees 3 annas and 5 pies, out of the 76 rupees 13 annas 
and 9 pies ? — Taking Mr. Davies’s statement, on psige 41 , to be correct in all 
other particulars, excepting as regards the beegas, I should deduct 20 per cent, 
from 48 rupees 10 annas and 4 pies. 

1006. Would that bean addition of 20 percent, to the 16 rupees 3 annas 
and 5 pies ? — No; I should say that the Government would get, instead of 48 
rupees, 10 annas and 4 pies, 40 rupees. 

1007. Of what advantage would that be to the ryot, who is here charged 16 
rupees 3 annas and 5 pies ? — I cannot see that it would be much advantage 
at all. 

1008. Tell the Committee what, in your opinion, is embraced in that 16 rupees 
3 annas and 5 pies? — Mr. Davies takes those figures of 16 rupees 3 annas and 
5 pies as constituting the ryot’s expenses ; by which, I presume, he means his 
maintenance, living and so forth, as one-third of the assessment ; 1 do not know 
upon what principle he makes that assumption. 

1009. Out of that 16 rupees 3 annas and 5 pies, in the first place, the ryot 
would have to subsist himself? — I presume so. 

1010. As far as the cultivation of the cotton was concerned? — Yes. 

1011. He would have to get out of that a remuneration for his labour? — 

I presume so. 

»oi2. And what we should call in this country a farmer’s profit, if any? — 

I suppose so. 

1013. Can you explain why it is called the ryot’s expenses? — This figured 
statement of Mr. Davies is in answer to a question which liad been submitted to 
him by the committee, as to what was the cost of tlie cultivation, and the net 
profit remaining to the ryot after paying the Government assessment ; those 
figures constitute his answer to that <|uestion ; I tak(‘ it that he means to say, 
when the price of cotton in Bombay is 75 rupees 13 annas and 0 pies per candy, 
of that sum the ryot must pay 48 rupees 10 annas and 4 pies to the Government; 
and the 16 rupees 3 annas and 6 pies follow ; putting it in that way, I did not 
apprehend the question as put just now ; if 75 rupees were obtained for the cotton 
eventually in Bombay, and the Government got 40 instead of 48 , it is evident 
that the 8 rupees must go to some one, and the ryot would come in for the 
largest share of it, if not the whole. 

1014. You stated, when you left Bombay that cotton was down to 67 rupees ? 
— Yes; I bought it myself at that price, landed in Bombay. 

1015. What was the price of that cotton up the country at that time ; was the 
price up the country equally diminished ? — 1 bought rny cotton through a person 
resident at Broach, who contracted to supply it to me at 67 rupees or thereabouts, 
in Bombay. 

loifi. Would the ryot be aflccted by a diminution in the price at Bombay?— 
Undoubtedly. 

1017. Chairman.'] Are not these expenses, for instance, the shipment to 
Bombay, the insurance, the Broach broker’s profit, who sold it to you, and the 
wakharia’s profit, what may be considered fixed expenses, and would not the 
proportion be somewhat similar to what Mr. Davies has put down? — The fixed 
charges would be those which depended upon weight; the others would be 
variable, such as depend^ upon tlic price. 

1018. Mr. George T/unnpsfin.] The price being 67 rupees in Bombay, the ryot’s 

expenses 
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expenses would be ptojiortionately lower, or what is put down here under the head 
of expenses -The ryot’s profits would be proportionately lower. 

1019. It was upon a view of the facts placed before you in regard to Surat, as 
well as the facts placed before you with regard to the other collcctorates in 
Oiizerat and elsewnere, that you came to the determination to recommend 
earnestly to the Government of Bombay a revision and a reduction in the land 
assessment? — It was upon a consideration of the evidence which was submitted to 
us ; but we had no other evidence with regard to the Guzerat collcctorates ; there 
was no cotton grown, none worthy of any notice, in the collectorate of Kaira, 
which is a large collectorate district, nor any evidence from Ahmedabad. 

1020. Mr. J/owatt.] Can you give any explanation upon this point; one 
of the items which makes up this expenditure is shipment to. Bombay, and 
insurances ; can you say whether that includes the cost of transit from the place 
of growth to the place of shipment at Broach ? — I imagine that the cost of 
transit in the Broach collectorate to the sea is not very heavy, it is so near the 
sea. 

1021. Are the Committee to understand that in the uj^per parts of the Broach 
district it is an item of any great expense? — ^Yes, the freight referred to in 
Mr. Davies’s statement is purely the freight by sea. 

1022. Is the cost of the inland transport left out altogether? — It is; it is 
not a very heavy item in Guzerat. 

1023. Mr. JPtotoden.] With regard to those items of expenses on page 40 , I 
understood you to say that the 48 rupees 10 annas and 4 pies would be about 
40 rupees ; what would be the precise addition to the ryot's expenses with that 
reduction? — If taken as your starting point, the cost of a candy landed in 
Bombay, not as the price which it costs, but the price which the seller gets for 
it there, if the Government did not get 48 rupees, as Mr. Davies supposes, but 
40 , as I suppose, the 8 rupees would go either to the ryot or the wakharia, or to 
the Broach broker; it would be distributed among them. 

1024. In what proportion as regards the ryot? — He would get the larger 
share of the 8 rupees ; I think Mr. Davies’s estimate is just out to that extent. 

1025. Sir James Hogg."] Broach was formerly a great cotton producing district 
on the Bombay side of India ? — Yes. 

1026. And when cotton sold at a high price, a considerable ])roportion of tliu 
production of the soil of Broach was cotton ; speaking of former times, when 
the price was high ? — Yes, I imagine so. 

1027. Do you suppose that that fact probably led to Broach being rather 
highly assessed ? — I imagine so. 

1028. Have you read a despatch from the Court of Directors, desiring that, 
without waiting for a formal survey of the lands of Broach, tlie assessment there 
should be diminished ? — I have not read that despatch ; 1 have heard that such 
a despatch had gone out. 

1029. You are a member of the firm of Remington & Co. r — Yes. 

1030. And your residence, I presume, was chie^ in the Presidency ? — Yes. 

1031. Your acquaintance with India is chiefly m a general and commercial 
kind ? — Yes. 

1032. I suppose that tlie opinions you have given the Committee and the 
facts you have stated arc chiefly, if not exclusively, founded upon the information 
to be found in tliis report? — Chiefly, but not exclusively. 

1033. But chiefly so? — Yes. 

1034. Most of the opinions you have given to the Committee had reference to 
the report? — Chiefly. 

1035. Have you been in the interior of India ? — Not in Guzerat. 

1036. Have you, from your personal residence in India, an acquaintance with 
the amount or the nature of the land revenue assessment, or are the opinions 
you have given to the Committee founded on the information which you derived 
chiefly as a member of the committee ? — Almost entirely from the information I 
gathered as a member of the committee ; 1 have no' practical acquaintance, having 
been generally at the Presidency ; at the same time I have had a very great deal 
of conversation with different persons. 

1037. Mr. Mowatt.l But residing in India at the Presidency, and being 
engaged commercially, you must of necessity, I infer, have been brought' in con- 
tact with all classes of people more or less connected with and interested in the 
cotton trade, and in the growth of cotton ; therefore you derived your informa- 
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n. w: Cranfori, Uou from those souToes, as also the sources of information available to you as a 
&«q. member of the committee 1 — ^Yes. 

1 038. Sir James Hogg.'\ The honourable Member asked you if you had read 

9 M»rth 164ft a despatch sent out from the Court of Directors, desiring that the assessment in 
Broach should be diminished ; have you heard whether that despatch has been 
carried into effect, and whether any change has taken place ?— 1 am not aware 
of any. 

1039. Are you aware, whether with regard to the cultivation of indigo, silk 
and sugar in the Bengal Presidency chiefly, that much European capital has been 
employed ?— I believe that the cultivation of indigo, and to a certain extent 
sugar and silk, is carried on by European capital ? — Yes. 

1040. With the assistance of the Europeans and their capital by the natives? 
•~Ye8. 

1041. Do you know that that has taken place to any extent with regard to 
cotton in the Bombay Presidency ? — Not at all ; no European money whatever 
has been expended in the cultivation of cotton. 

I04:j. Do you know whether in the Bombay Presidency there has been 
European money invested in the cultivation of any article of export to any extent? 
— There was a small sugar establishment in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and 
there has been an attempt to grow silk. 

1043. Is the investment of European capital — I refer to English capital par- 
ticularly — in tlie Bombay Presidency at all to be compared with or docs it 
approach to that which has been expended and invested in the Bengal Presi- 
dency ?— Not at all. 

1044. Do you know whether Europeans are found settled in considerable 
numbeis in various parts of the Bengal Presidency ? — I have always heard so. 

1 045. Do you know whether in the Bombay Presidency any large number of 
Europeans are to be found established in the interior, either engaged in cultiva- 
tion or the transmission of cotton or anything else? — There arc two or three ; I 
believe that is all. 

1046. Can you give to the Committee any reason why there should have 
been a considerable and increasing investment of English capital in the Bengal 
Presidency, and why that has not taken place in the Bombay Presidency ? — 
I believe one reason may be derived from the fact that a great deal of the Bengal 
money is borrowed money, but none of the capital belonging to Bombay has 
been expended in promoting cultivation in the different districts ; it was not 
considered a proper mode of employing money on the part of the agent. 

1047. 1^0 apprehend that British capital shuns those districts where the 
tenure of the land and the assessment are less fixed and less permanent, rather 
than those districts, such as the Bengal Presidency, where the tenure is known 
and the settlement permanent ^ — I have never heard in Bombay of any proposal 
so to employ money in the Mofussil. 

1048. Have you ever heard this subject discussed at all, whether a large 
plantation, such as might be compared to a large farm in this country, might 
not be advantageous as an ijyrestment ? — I have often heard it discussed, but we 
have generally been unwilling to put our money so far away and lock it up. 

1049. Do you think that there is anything in the understood rights which 
the cultivator would have over his land and its produce, and the understood 
power which the Government would have over the produce and the assessment 
which would make such investment undesirable or insecure? — 1 think from all 
tlie information that I have been able to get upon that subject that it would not 
be a very secure investment nor a desirable one. 

ic.ijo. Chairman.'] Has not Mr. Mercer, one of the American gentlemen who 
was over in India, blamed the Bombay merchants for want of zeal in not establish- 
ing proper agencies? — Helms, at a meeting in Manchester in July last, and 
particularly he charged them with want of zeal in not promoting the cultivation 
of cotton, or employing European agents to buy it on the spot. 

1051. Have the Bombay merchants less than the ordinary mercantile zeal, 
that they should omit any opportunity of turning their capital to a profitable 
account?—! never found them to be possessed of less zeal than other parties. 

10, >2. Would it not be advantageous for the Bombay merchant to have an agent 
up at Broach, for instance, or any of the towns or ports in Broach or Guzerat ? — 
The house that I belong to for some time past have employed a native agent at 
Broach to buy cotton for them, whose purchases have given them satisfaction ; 
we employed, with the permission of the Government, Mr. Mercer himself to 
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buy cotton foriis about two and a half yeara i^o at Dharwar; wo placed a 
large sum of money at his disposal, I think 25,000 rupees, to purchase cOtton 
for ns ; and we got the cotton eventually, but after a great length of time, and it 
cost us folly as much as if we had bought it on the spot ; and the cotton was no 
better than we could have selected in the market in Irombay. 

10534 Mr. Mercer’s agency did not turn out particularly advantageous ?-^Not 
more than if we had bought it ourselves in the Bombay market. He himself, 
in his letters, complained of the disappointments and vexations and annoyances 
put in his way by the natives. 

1054. Why should they put obstructions in the way of their customers?-*^ 
Because he was interfering with their trade. 

1055. You speak of the native merchants ? — Yes. 

1056. James Hogg^ You have said, with reference to the cotton culti- 
vation of India, that you would not consider it a judicious employment of capital 
to invest it in the cotton districts ; in giving that opinion, did you not speak 
as an agent intrusted with the care of the money of your constituents ? — Not 
so much so, but as an agent buying and selling goods for parties in this 
country. 

1057. And it was with reference to your character as a leading house, a great 
house of agency in Bombay, and the nature of your occupation, that you spoke ? 
— Quite so. 

1058. Apart from your character as an agent, or the duties which it imposes^ 
if you were an independent merchant in Bombay, with capital and funds of your 
own, and thought that the cultivation of cotton would pay you well, is there 
anything, to your knowledge, in the regulations of the Government, or in the 
arrangements with respect to the land, that would prevent yon going there and 
cultivating cotton, if you chose ? — I am not aware of any regulations that would 
operate against it ; but whether it would be a pi’ofitable occupation or a pleasant 
one would depend entirely upon the circumstances of the case when they came 
to be examined into ; I have not inquired so fully into the matter as to be able to 
answer the question precisely. 

1059. I believe that when European agents go into the interior, and interfere 
with any production which has chiefly been in the hands of the natives, that at 
least at the commencement the natives contrive to throw vast difficulties in thoir 
way ? — ^Yes. 

1 060. And you would apprehen<l that at first very much ? —No doul)t of it. 

1061. Sir Edward Colebrooke.] Has there been any case of English merchants 
having advanced money to the cultivators on account of tlieir produce ? — I am 
not aware of any instance. 

1062. You arc aware that in Bengal the British merchant both holds land and 
largely advances money on diflerent articles of produce there ? — ^Yes, 1 hear 
that he does. 

1063. But such a proceeding has never been resorted to in Bombay ? — ’No. 

1064. What are the principal articles of produce exported besides cotton? — 
The only exportable produce of the soil that we 8.cnd from Bombay tothis country 
in quantity is cotton ; it is the staple export from Western India. 

1065. Has it always been largely exported from India ? — F’or many years past. 

1066*. Mr. Mcmatt.] Referring to Sir James Hogg’s question, as to whether 

you knew of any difficulties in the way of Europeans embarking in the cotton 
cultivation in the interior, that is to say, any difficulties having their origin in 
the regulations of Government ; y<iur answer was, that you were not aware of any ; 
will you state what your opinion is as to how far the amount and the nature of 
the assessment on the land would enter any calculation that you might be dis- 
posed to make, had you a disposition to embark in the cultivation of cotton i and 
would they or not be a material item in your calculation ? — The rent that we 
should pay for the use of the ground would form the basis of the calculation, in 
the same way that the rent which a farmer pays here would. 

1067. Chairman.'] If you found that the rent was not a fixed sum, that it was 
assessed annually by the Government officer, and that the portion which the 
Government officer chose to determine upon was the portion fixed for the 
annual rent, would that, in your opinion, be an unfavuorable circumstance 
as regards’ the prospect of a profitable cultivation of the land ? — Most un- 
favourable. 

1068. Mr. Plowden.} Has there been an}' impediment or obstacle to the 
Bombay European nnierchants establishing agencies in the MofossU?— So very 
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•Jft'JF. Cra»/Mt, few attempts have been made, or rather I should say, that I am hardly aware of 
any— I am not aware of any obstacles. ♦ 

Is it not contrary to the customary routine of an European agent or 
merchant’s business at Bombay to embark in transactions of that kind?— In 
plantations, I should say it is. 

1 0^0. It tnight perhaps affect the credit of a house of business in Bombay, if 
they embarked in a cultivation of that kind ? — I should say so, and particularly 
after the recent occurrences in Bengal. 

1071. Mr. Mmatt.l Apart from the amount of the assessment, or in other 
terms,' apart from the amount of rent that the Government of India might 
require for the land, aould it or not have an influence in deciding any one, other- 
wise disposed to enter into the cotton cultivation, that the rent was not a fixed 
and permanent rent ; that however low it might be at any one period, there was 
no security that it would so remain ; no lease, but from year to year, and 
determinable by the officer on the part of the Government of the JRJast India 
Company? — Undoubtedly, the fixedness of the rent paid would be a most 
material element in the calculation. 

1072. Mr. Lewis."] Provided the rent was a moderate one? — ^Yes. 

1073. M*’- Mowatt.] To embark in the cultivation of cotton would of necessity 
involve a very considerable outlay in an establishment and buildings; capital would 
be required to be sunk in various ways, and the assessment of rent upon the 
land, not being a permanent one, would form a very serious impediment in the 
way of any house embarking in such a cultivation ? — Most undoubtedly. 

1074. sir James Hogg.] By a permanent and fixed rent you of course under- 
stand a rent to be paid at all times, under all circumstances?, and subject to no 
deductions in consequence of any failure ? — I mean a rent such as that which has 
been settled by the revenue settlement in the Sholapoor district, and that which 
is now going on in the Southern Mahratta country, which I believe is of that 
character. 

1075. You mean a fixed rent to be paid absolutely, whether the produce be 
abundant or the reverse, and quite irrespective of failure? — Quite so, certain for 
a term of years. 

1076. ./bsuming that the conduct of the Government and their officers is fair 
and just, arc you quite clear that, as regards the natives, such a system would b(j 
better than a systcnii of annu.'il taxation, giving them a jciuission for lands not 
brought into culti?ation, and a further right to remission in oa.se of calamiti('s 
from extreme drought or extreme inundation or other casualties so peculiar to 
India?— I should say as a matter of opinion that a fixed rent j)ayable under all 
circumstances would be the best to work upon, bccau.se those incidents you have 
alluded to would form a part of the calculations, and the principle upon which 
the rent was fixed. 

1077. That is as regards Europeans ?— Both. 

1078. You think it would be bettor; but with reference to the character of 
the native ryots, do you think that it would be practicable, from your knowledge 
df the natives, to induce in them such habits of care, that in a good year they 
would lay by sufficient to enable them to meet the rent in case of deficiencies 
from unforeseen calamities r — I think you might have some trouble in the first 
few years, but eventually, when they found that the rent must be paid, they would 
pay it with regularity, provided it was a moderate rent. 

1079. Chairman.] Are there natives in Bombay and the other Presidencies 
who save money, like Europeans, and have sums in the Bank and investments ? 
— Very many. 

1080. Do you conceive that in the native character, as well as in the European, 
a desire for advancement and other motives lead to the acquisition and saving 
of property ? — I think that the love of money is quite as strong in the native mind 
as in the Eurm>ean. 

1081. Mr. George 2 'hompson.] Are you aware of the opinion that the natives 
themselves entertain of the comparative excellence of the two systems ; on the 
one hand, long leases or a permanent settlement, and, on the other hand, annual 
surveys, with a chance of remissions ? — I have no practical acquaintance with 
that subject. 

1082. Sir Edward Colebrooke.] Does the wakharia make advances to the 
ryots ? — He does. 

^ 1083. Is he generally a person of capital ? — Yes, he is the monied man of the 
village general^. 

1084. 
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1084. He 19 the village capitalist? — Generally. 

1085. You are not aware of anv natives of large capital engaging in that 
trade ?— Not direptly j they inay do it indirectly. 

1086. Then the person with whom you deal directly, the merchant on the 
spot, is not generally the person who advances money to the ryot? — ^No. 

1087. There are, in fact, two middlemen between the Bombay merchant and 
the ryot? — Yes, the importer into Bombay, and the middleman between that 
importer and the grower of the cotton. 

1088. Then, are there no persons of considmible capital who engage, on the 
spot, in the system of advancing to the cultivators?— Some of these wakharias 
are men possessed of large capim. 

1089. who e.xtend their operations through coninderable districts? — Yes. 

1090. And by their knowledge and connexion with the localities arc enabled 
safely to advance their money to the cultivators ? — Yes, I think so, generally ; 
in many cases I think they advance the money of the importer into Bombay, 
that is to say, the importer of the cotton into Bombay comes under an advance 
to them to the middlemen. 

1091. CAairman.] Is that importer a native?— Yes, almost invariably. 

1092. Then the native who imports the cotton to Bombay occasionally 
advances by the wakharia, who advances to the cultivator ? — Yes, sometimes 
that is so, and sometimes the wakharia advances his own money. 

1093. Sir Edward Cokbrooke.] Are you aware of any obstacles to prevent the 
British merchant from following the same course, apart from the jealousy which 
those already engaged might oppose to him ? — No, 1 am aware of no course why 
he should not ; Guzerat, particularly the Broach collectorate, has a climate 
which would oppose a very great obstacle to Europeans generally residing 
there. 

1094. Mr. Mmatt^ Have you any idea, or is there anything like an avers^e 
charge for the use of the money under the circumstances to which you have 
alluded, or do they take a large one? — I have heard various rates quoted, 10, 
1 5 and 20 per cent.; 1 suppose it depends in a great measure upon the necessities 
of the borrower. 

1095. Sir James Hogg^ I believe the actual cultivators of the soil are gene- 
rally men without capital ? — I imagine so. 

1096. And quite dependent upon the village money-lender who advances the 
money ? — Yes. 

1097. Are you aware that any Europeans disposed to engage in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton have ever made any application to the Government expressing 
their desire to take any district of land upon a permanent lease at a fixed rent ? 
— I have not heard of any such instance. 

1 098. Du you think that any such proposition has ever been made to the 
Government of Bombay? — No. 

1099. Arc you aware that the firm of Arbuthnot & Company applied to the 
Madras Government stating their desire to cultivate sugar, and their desire 
to have a large at a fixed rent for a permanent period, and that the Govern- 
ment at once acquiesced ? — I was not aware of that. 

1100. Mr. George Thompson.^ Describe the manner in which the cotton arrives 
in Bombay? — ^The cotton from Guzerat comes down to Bombay in large half- 
pressed bales, containing generally about half a candy or 3^ cwt. of oottou. 

1101. When it reaches Bombay is it stored there? — It is piled upon an open 
spot outside of the Fort of Bombay, on the edge of the esplanade, chiefly ; it is 
also piled on some ground whicn has been recovered from the sea by a com- 
pany in Bombay. 

i 102. What is the process through which it passes previously to its shipment 
for China or for the English market? — After having been purchased, it is con- 
veyed into screwing-houses, where the wrappers are taken on the old bales ; the 
cotton is then opened out, and it is then put into the presses, in which it is 
pressed for shipment, and during which time every opportunity is taken to free 
the cotton from the dirt which it has contracted in being brought down, and 
tlic outsides of the bales wlicre they are dirty arc put on one side, and that 
cotton is left, and eventually shipped by itself. 

1 1 03. Are you aware of any practice of adulterating the cotton after it reaches 
Bombay and before it is screwed for exportation ? —I never heard of anything of 
the kind, 
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1104. Chairman.'] Do you believe that it takes place? — No; I believe that 
the act of re-screwing in Bombay affords an opportunity, which is always us^d, of 
separating, as far as possible, the bad cotton from the good, and the dirty from 
the clean. 

1105. Does the pressing add largely to the expense of the cotton ? — ^Not very 
largely. 

1 1 06. That would be a very small element in the price ? — The pressing at 
Bombay costs three rupees a candy. 

1107. Have our Navigation Laws in this country any eflfect upon your cotton 
trade in India, in the amount of your freights, or in diminishing your facilities 
for sending it to this country at particular times, and under particular circum- 
stances ?— I imagine that the present operation of the Navigation Laws is to pre- 
vent any foreign ships bringing cotton from Bombay to England. 

1 108. Do you mean ships belonging to some foreign country ?— Ships sailing 
under a foreign flag. 

1109. Does not it prevent native ships manned by natives coming into this 
country, and does not it operate to induce you not to send ships? — We cannot 
send our ships here with profit, because we are obliged to send back the 
complement required by the Navigation Laws of English seamen to every 
100 tons. 

1110. Has the effect of those laws ever been to enhance the amount of the 
freight you had to pay by those vessels that were alone permitted under those 
laws to come home with cotton — I have known times when it would very well 
have suited for a ship belonging to the port of Bombay, manned by Lascars, to 
come to this country if she could have sailed upon the same terms as an English 
ship does. 

1111. Would you nut include among the remedies that of the removal of the 
existing Navigation Laws as they affect the crews of native vessels? — Undoubt- 
edly so. 

1112. Do you know of any instance where a native merchant had suffered so 
much from sending his ship manned with Lascars to this country, being forced 
to incur the expense of taking British sailors back along with his Lascar crew, 
that he resolved afterwards to send no more ? — I have known tliat occur in two 
or three instances ; I was interested in a ship whicli was mentioned the other 
day by a witness. 

1113. Have you ever known a case where there was cotton in the port of 
Bombay ready to come to this country, and native ships manned with native 
sailors there, and yet the merchants were unable to avail themselves of them to 
bring the cotton ? — 1 can hardly answer that question except in a general way. 

1114. Take last year when freights were extraordinarily high ; did any incon- 
venience arise ; were there ships, and was there cotton, but owing to this feature 
in the Navigation Laws, was the forwarding of that cotton retarded r — There were 
many ships which would have brought cotton here if the merchants could have 
seen their way to sail them upon sufficiently economical terms to enable them to go 
back from this country. 1, myself, owned, at the beginning of last year, a very 
large ship in Bombay ; I availed myself of the high rates of freight, and 1 sent 
her home and sold her, because I saw no prospect of being able to employ her 
to advantage in the present state of the law applicable to Lascar seamen in 
India ; at this moment the shipping interests of the port of Bombay arc labouring 
under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage ; we have no i^ct there analogous 
to the Merchants Seamen’s Act here, and our ships are entirely at the mercy of 
the Lascars, and they are under the thumb of the scrangs, who answer to the 
crimps in this country. European seamen are not to be got in the port, and we 
are obliged to be content with these Lascars ; and the custom of the port, which 
we find it impossible to break through, compels you to pay the Jjascars six 
months’ wages before starting, and two months more in China, and frequently 
ships return to Bombay within the period for which the men have received their 
wages ; there is no law to compel them to work their time out, and there is an 
inducement, after getting the advance of wages before they leave Bombay, to 
destroy the ships, and that has been so general that I can mention five or six 
instances in which vessels have been burnt at their anchors a day before they 
would otherwise have left the port ; the instigators of these acts have been 
the serangs, who obtained the advances, and then worked upon the Lascars to 
instigate them to set fire to tlie ships. The circumstances of hardship that we 
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allude to are these : that we have repeatedly brought this matter to the notice of 
the Government, and there has been an indifference shown to our complaints, 
which we have very great cause to complain of. 

1115. Viscount AwAon.] Which Government do you allude to } the Govern- 
ment here ? — ^The Government of India. 

1116. Chairman.'] You mean through the Bombay Government ? — The com- 
plaints were made to the Bombay Government, in the first instance. 

1117. Mr. George Thompson.] What is the specific remedy that you propose? 
— After several of these fires took place, a committee was appointed by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay to devise measures to place the whole thing upon a proper 
system. That committee consisted of the master attendant and the senior magis- 
trates of police, the advocate-general, the collector of customs, and three or four 
merchants and ship-owners of the port, of whom I was one. A Police Act was 
framed, and recommended to the Government, for the puq)ose of biinging the 
ships lying in the harbour of Bombay under the control of the police ; in point of 
fact, a water division of the Bombay police was created. The committee then took 
into consideration the entii’c want of any control over the Lascar seamen, and an 
Act was prepared by the senior magistrate of imlice with very great care, and 
with the approval of the advocate-general ; finally it passed the committee, and 
was scut up to the Government ; this was three or four years ago, I forget which. 
It went to Bengal, where 1 believe it is lying now ; it has been handed about 
from one office to another, and wc still are going on without any protection to 
our property ; a ship was burned two years ago, and even last year many attempts 
were made to bum the ships. 

in 8. Mr. Lems.] Have any further representations been made to the Bom- 
bay Government on the subject ? — T am not aware of any being made since then; 
the subject is one of constant comment in the public prints, of Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta. 

1119. Viscount Afa/wn.] What is the date of the last application r — We sent 
in a draft of the Act for the consideratiou of the Government, either three or 
four years ago ; that was sent on to the Government of India. 

1 1 20. Chairman.] To Calcutta or to England ? — To Calcutta. 

1121. Mr. Plowden.] Is it not within the power of the European merchants 
at Bombay and Parsecs, who form a considerable portion of the merchants, to 
combine together, and frame new regulations for th<* conduct of the Lascars and 
other seafaring people ? — Those would be regulations only between ourselves ; if a 
crew gets mutinous, you then go with a complaint to the magistrate, who tells you 
that he has no power whatever ; there is no general or local Act, no power vested 
in him by which he can control those men ; I have known that occur 50 times. 

1122. Chairman.] Have the merchants at Bombay felt that their representa- 
tions with regard to this particular matter have received very tardy attention, 
and no remedy supplied as yet from the Government? — Yes, judging by the 
result. 

1 1 23. Mr. Plou'den.] You stated that there had been frequent instances of 
incendiarism on board the ships ; are you persuaded that in every case they 
occurred from the acts of incendiaries, or from the spontaneous combustion of' 
the cotton ? — I am as fully persuaded as 1 can be without having seen it in\ self, 
that these fires have been caused by the acts of incendiaries. 

1 1 24. Do not you know that many ships going from Bombay to China, in 
the Bombay harbour and on the coast of Bombay, have tsiken fire by spontaneous 
ignition? — Yes, but there is a singular circumstance to be noticed, that this 
spontaneous combustion invariably takes place a day or two before the ship goes 
away, and after the seamen have received an advance of wages, and only in ships 
that go to China, and not in ships that go to England ; and so strongly do the 
shipping interest in Bombay feel this, that as fast as ships arc burnt or lost, there 
are no efiforts made now to replace them by new ones, as would have been the 
case 10 or 15 years ago. I myself, as an extensive shipowner in Bombay, have 
been obliged to part with my shipping, from having no prospect of sailing them 
to advantage. 

1 1 25. Chairman.] Does that arise partly from this feature of the Navigation 
Laws, which prevents the free employment of the Lascars, and partly from the 
total want of regulations as to the conduct of the sailors, and their responsibility 
to authority ? — Almost from the latter entirely. 

1 1 26. Mr. Moxoatt^ You stated, I presume, these grievances, as affecting the 
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jR. W. Craa/ord, shipping interests, with the intention of showing that they also affected the cost 
Eaq. of the transport of cotton ? — As regards the export of cotton to China, they 
enter very largely into the cost of the cotton. 

9 March 1848. H27. How do they operate with reference to the export to Great Britain ? — 

Tliey also affect us in this way, that if the Lascar seamen of Bombay were brought 
under the control of the law, as the seamen of this country are, the shipowner 
would be able to sail his vessels at rates of freight which would enable him to 
send his ship very frequently home to this country. 

n 28. Do they or do they not limit the amount of the shipping at the com- 
mand of the merchants in India having cotton and other goods for shipnient to 
Great Britain? — Undoubtedly they do. 

1129. Mr. P/oM’dt’n.] Are you aw^are that similar complaints have been made 
from Bengal as to the Lascars ? — I understand so. 

1130. Arc the fires there as frequent? — A Bombay ship was burnt there two 
years ago. 

1131. How many ships have been destroyed within the last ten years?— I 
could give the names of half a dozen now ; all of them valuable ships. 

1132. Mr. Mowait.'\ Within what period have that half dozen been destroyed? 
—Within the last six years. 

1133. Viscount MahonJ] Do I understand you to say that you ascribe all 
these fires to the acts of incendiaries, or partly also to spontaneous combustion ? 
— Entirely to the acts of the Lascars. 

1134. Chairman.'\ The burnings of which yon spoke you attribute to the 
wilful acts of incendiaries? — Yes. 

113/;. Viscount Jl/n/mw.] Do you know of any case which has appeared to 
you sufficiently well proved of spontaneous combustion ? — I have not known any 
case occur in the port of Bombay ; I have heard of ships having been burnt on 
the way home to this country ; whether it was from the spontaneous combustion 
of the cotton, or any other part of the cai’go, I cannot say. 

1130. Have those accidents occurred more frefiuently to cotton-laden ships 
than to others?— No. * 

1 137. Mr. ]\Iowatt.'\ Is it not the general opinion that spontiineous combus- 
tion, in the cases of ships laden with cotton or wool, does not take place shortly 
after tlie cargo is placed on board, hut after a considerable interval of time ? — 
Quite so. 

1 138. Chairman.'] With respect to the 32 d paragraph in your report, at page 
15 , in which you state, that “looking hack at the rates of freight, at which 
cotton has been shipped to China for some years past, the admission of foreign 
flags to the ad\antages of the carrying trade in cotton between the ports of 
India and those of China would not be attended, in our opinion, with sufficiently 
compensating benefits to British trade in general, to warrant our recommending 
so great a concession are the Committee to understand from this that the 
parties who drew up this report were prepared to support the Navigation Laws, 
and such features of them as 1 have before referred to with regal'd to the Lascars ; 
are you in favour of free trade in shipping in Bombay, or a protection continued 
to the shipping' — The question was not raised before the Committee at that 
time. 

1 139. Do you \\ish to give any explanation to the Committee with regard to 
that paragraph ?— Any explanation that I should have given has been already 
given, })orhaps, in answer to the questions put to me. 

1 140. Does this exception which you appear to make here, arise from the 
I'xtremely unfavourable circumstances under which you conceive the shipowners 
and merchants in Bombay are placed with n^gard to the want of regulations and 
control over tlu' Lascars ? — Yes; if we had a proper Lascar Act there, we should 
he perfectly able to compete successfully with any ships that came to the port, 
and if we were also allowed to send those ships home from China to England, 
and return from England to Bombay, without carrying a certain proportion of 
European seamen, that would be an advantage. 

1141. Will you turn to paragraph 77 , and give the Committee some informa- 
tion with regard to the circumstances under which the cotton is brought from 
the interior to Bombay, the mode of travelling, the facilities and the expense t— 
The cotton brought doAvn to Bombay under the name of Oomrawatee cotton, is 
the produce of the central districts of India, and is brought down on bullocks; 
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one bullock carries 240 lbs. weight; the length of time taken to bring the cotton 
down varies according to the seasons, but extends to two or three months. 

1142. What is tlie distance from Oomrawatee to Bombay?— I should say 
about 400 miles ; I am speaking at a guess. 

1143. Is that cotton brought from the town to Bombay on bullocks the whole 
of the distance ? — Yes, until you arrive within 25 miles of Bombay, where it is 
partly brought in by water, and partly on the bullocks themselves. 

1144. Have you seen those bullocks frequently? — Yes. 

1 145. Are they small in size, or large ?— Small in size. 

1 146. Is there no carriage-road of any kind from Bombay, in the direction of 
Oomrawatee, or Nagpoor, or Poonah, or any of the places from which the cotton 
comes ? — There is a very good made road as far as Poonah, and I believe from 
that as far as Ahmednugger, and there is also another road up the Ghaut into 
Candeish, but not a made road ; it is a better description of common country 
track. 

1147. Is it a road upon which carts generally go ? — No. 

1 14S. Does the cotton then, speaking generally, come from the interior upon 
bullocks ? — Yes. 

1149. Do you know whether the number and supply of bullocks in the 
interior is so large and ine.xhaustible, in fact, that a very large additional quantity 
of cotton could be brought by the present means of conveyance? — I do not think 
that it is so ; I do not think that they are competent to carry a larger quantity. 

1150. Do you know whether the cotton ever remains in the interior for want 
of the means of bringing it to Bombay ? — Yes ; I have known it so. 

ii/ji. Docs that arise from the prevalence of the monsoon, or the actual de- 
ficiency of means of transit, a deficiency of bullocks? — 1 have known it occur 
from a deficiency of the means of transit, and also from the inability of the 
bullocks to get across certain districts of country after the fall of the monsoon in 
the pixivious year. 

1152. When does the cotton leave the infiiri or generally ? — The cotton gene- 
rally leaves the interior from the month of October down to March or April. 

53- When is it that the monsoon commences which makes it impossible 
to traverse the country? — It commences in the beginning of June; the rainy 
season. 

1 1 54. If the. journey take two or three months to perform, does it frequently 
happen that the cotton is overtaken on the road by the rainy season? — Fre- 
quently. 

1 1 55. And that the streams and torrents then become impassable? — Yes. 

1 1 56. Does the land in certain portions of the country become so extremely 
swampy that the bullocks cannot travel ? — I believe it is so in certain parts. 

1157. Are you aware whether all the bullocks that start upon the 400 miles 
distance arrive in Bombay, or that some of those large droves do not arrive from 
over fatigue and so on? — A great many die on the road, but the owners are very 
.averse to bringing them down into the low country below the Ghauts,* and it 
would be a very great advantage if any means could be devise<l to bring the 
cotton in from that distance only, in which the use of this bullock-power would 
not be required. 

1158. What would be the distance ? — 50 or 60 miles. 

1159. Is it near Alleh ? — It is not in that direction. 

1160. Mr. Wilson Patten.^ Is it where the railway is contemplated? — Partly 
in that neighbourhood. 

1161. Chairnwn.'] Do you know how many men come down, and how many 
bullocks ? — No. 

1162. Do you conceive that the mode of transit now is such as to deteriorate 
the quality of the cotton ; for example, by the bales being loaded and unloaded 
when the bullocks halt to rest, or if the bullocks stumble and any accident 
happens, do you suppose that the outsides of the bales particularly receive con- 
siderable injury ? — Most undoubtedly so ; you see a drove composed of several 
hundreds of these bullocks coming down the road, and each bullock has his nose, 
so to speak, in his predecessor’s eotton-bag, and feeds himself upon the cotton on 
the way down ; an immense dust in diy weather is created by the passage of so 
many animals, which gets into the cotton, and the dews at night fall upon it and 
convert the dust into a sort of mud ; the bundles are thrown off the bullocks at 
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ft. IV. CrmfoKi, night and rolled any where, and the cotton arrives in Bombay in a state of great 
Esq. dirt. 

1163. Do you conceive that the e.xpense of the transit under such a state of 

<j March 1848. things would make a very material difference in the cost at which it can be 
laid down at Bombay, or in the sum which the ciiltivator in the interior receives 
for it ? — Undoubtedly it adds enormously to the cost. 

1164. Are there any facts connected with that subject in the report?— -The 
expense of bringing the cotton down to Bombay is stated in the report, upon 
evidence which I know to be good, because I have had practical acquaintance 
with that myself ; I have known it to be as much as six rupees per load for 
240 lbs. 

116,5. That would bo five-eighths of a penny per lb., would it not? — Yes, it is 
about three farthings a pound ; in addition to that actual expense incurred, you 
have to set down the loss of weight in the cotton from the consumption of 
animals themselves, the deterioration which tin; cotton undergoes, and the length 
of time that the cotton takes oii its journey down, which, taking it at three 
months, is a most important element in the cost, considering the value of money 
of India. 

1166. Mr. Wiison Patten.^ Have you any idea of the proportion that is lost 
on the road ? — ^No, I have not. 

1167. Chairman.\ Is it a matter within your knowledge, that the East India 
C^ompany has or has not done a great deal to traverse the country under their 
dominion with good pincticablc roads ? — I believe that, certainly ; it is ao^t 
within my knowledge tliat anything has been done on our side worth speak- 
ing of. 

1 168. Have you any idea of the number of miles of road going out of Bombay 
which the East India Compauj'^ have made ; T mean roads tJiat are fairly travel- 
able by wheel carriages ? — I should say .300 miles. 

1169. In what direction do those roads run? — From Panwell, which is a 
port on the Concan, opposite to Bombay, on the mainland, to Poonah, 72 miles, 
and from there to Ahmednugger, about 70 more ; and then there is the road 
r was speaking of, from Bombay through Tannah, and the Concan, at the foot of 
the Tull Ghaut. 

1 170. Is Poonah a military station? — It is. 

1171. Is Ahmednugger a military station ? — It is in a minor degree. 

1 1 72. Is Tannah, or the place still to the north, by the ghaut you mentioned, 
a military station ?— I can hardly call Tannah a military station ; there are a few 
troops there ; it is the head <iuarters of the zillah. 

' 1173. Does it appear to you that these roads have been made with the view 
to the military service, or with regard to the commercial benefits to arise ?— I 
suppose they have been made for general jmrposcs. 

1 1 74. lias your attention l)een turned to the (luestion of railway communica- 
tion in India?— Yes, a good deal. 

1 1 75. Do you think such a mode of communication at all practicable in that 
country ? — Quite so. 

1176. Is that a question in which the mercantile community of Bombay have 
felt any considerable interest ? — They take grc'at interest in it. 

1177. Do you know whether any projects have been set on foot to make 
railways from Bombay to the interior ? — Yes; there is the project of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company. 

1178. In which direction did tliey propose to go ? — To leave Bombay and cross 
over at Tannah to the main land, and thence to take an eastern course, ascend 
the Ghauts about 50 miles to the eastward, and get up on to the table hmd of 
the Deccan, and then to diverge in two different directions to the neighbourhood 
of Scroor on the om* side, and the river Godavery on the other. 

1 1 79. Mr. Mowatt.^ What was the whole extent of it, as contemplated ? — I 
think about loO miles. 

1180. Chairman. Is that before the fork occurs? — It is 110 miles to the fork. 

1181. Was not the whole scheme much larger than that? — Yes; but that is 
the extent to which the Company had gone in their investigations. 

1 1 82. Do you know any thing that would be more generally advantageous to 
that part of India with regard to facilitating its internal and its external com- 
merce than the making of a railway ; 1 do not mean that railway, but such a 
railway as should give a communication between Bombay and the North East 
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and to the South East ? — I know nothing that would contribute to develope the in- 
ternal resources of the country so much in that part of India, where they entirely 
depend upon the old and primitive mode of carrying goods on bullocks* backs. 

1 1 83. Are there any navigable rivers in that part of India r — Not one. 

1 1 84. There is the Indus to the North West ; is there a navigable river between 
the Indus and Cape Comorin, for example, of any size ? — No. 

1185. Viscount Makon.'] What is the Nerbudda; is not that a navigable 
river? — No ; that is broken by rapids and shallows. 

1 1 86. Chairman^] In point of fact, that side of India may be considei*ed entirely 
shut out from or without the advantages of water communication, and therefore 
in a much less fortunate position than the other side of the peninsula, which has 
the advantage of the Ganges? — Quite so ; it has no water communication ex- 
cept that which the coast offers. 

1187. From your own knowledge of the country and its productions, and the 
general opinion in Bombay, would you say that the making of railways would 
be advantageous to the cultivators themselves from the cheaper and more speedy 
mo<lc which it would offer of bringing their produce to their principal markets ? 
— I think that it would be very advantageous to them. 

1188. Do you think that it woidd have any sensible effect in improving 
the revenues of the East India Company upon their present or any other mode 
uf obtaining the revenue by a land assessment? — 1 think that it would bring an 
immense deal more; of the land into cultivation than we have; at present, by 
giving a market to the produce. 

1 1 8g. Do you think that it would have any effect in increasing the intercourse 
l)etween the Europeans now in Bombay, or who may be there hereafter, and the 
natives, and by that means tend to improve the condition of the native population ? 
—Very much so. 

11 go. Is it your opinion that the whole population of Bombay would re- 
ceive any material benefit from an accession of imports, that is, an accession 
of the produce from* the interior, aud the increased trade from the incr(‘ased 
transmission of foreign imports to the interior?—! think that it w'ould increase 
both the export and the import trade of Bombay to an amount that it would be 
difficult to estimate. 

1191. Do you know a single reason, apart from considerations as to the 
money market, why such a railway communication should not be speedily set 
oil foot in that district ? — I know of none. 

iig-i. Would the making of a railway in the district we have been speaking 
of, entirely accomplish the recommendations which the Commission of which 
you were a member made to the Bombay Government ? — I think it would. 

1193. Is there any power in India to make roads, except on the jiart of the 
East India Company ? — None whatever. 

1194. Is there any instance in Bombay, where the inhabitants of a district 
went to the Bombay Presidency and obtained any kind of authority correspond- 
ing to w’hat we obtain here by an Act of Parliament, by whicli a road might be 
made in a particular district ? — I have not heard of any. 

1195. Do you think, in the position in whicli tlie East India Company stand 
in India, as the governors by right of conquest, that it devolves upon them, and 
to all other parties where it is possible, to facilitate the present communica- 
tions under their present arrangements ? — Undoubtedly so. 

1196. Are you at all acquainted with the question of irrigation in India ? — 
Not at all. 

1197. Judging from what you have seen of the plan which has been before 
the public of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, do you think it well calcu- 
lated, so far as any one line could do it, to supply tlie wants of that district? — I 
think it is admirably calculated to supply its present wants, and to form the best 
foundation for an extension of the system eventually, as it may be required. 

1198. Do you think that the branches of that line, or the forks of that line, as 
proposed, penetrate those districts of the country from which a largely increased 
supply may be hoped for of Indian cotton for this market? — Yes. 

iigg. Do you conceive that the manufacturing interests of Lancashire, if they 
know their own interests, are largely concerned in the completion and working 
of that line of railway ? — I think they arc very much so ; I think if a railway 
existed at this present moment from Khamgaum, which is the great cotton mart 
in Western Berar, to Bombay, that a quantity of cotton might be brought down 
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i. W. Cra-aford, annually, whicli would go far to diminish the dependence of this country upon 
E*«l- America for cotton. 

1200. You think that there is the cotton in the interior, or the power 

) March 1848. of growing it? — The power of growing it exists, and a great deal does 
grow, which might be brought down if we had a railway ; I have made a memo- 
randum upon page 63 , showing that, baking the first cost of the cotton in that 
part of India, the Oomrawatty cotton at 15 Hyderabad rupees per load, of 
240 lbs. fthe Hyderabad rujiee is about 16 per cent, worse than the Company’s 
rupee), the first cost of a candy of cotton would be 46 Company’s rupees, which 
adding the small local charges of packing it, and taking the profit at two rupees, 
would constitute a whole charge of 50 rupees ; to that you have to add the ex- 
pense of bringing it down to Bombay, which at per ton per mile, which, 1 
believe, is the rate which the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Com])any say tliey could 
carry the cotton for, would make the whole cost of the cotton rather more 
than 60 rupees in Bombay, and you would have this cotton supplied at Bombay 
at l^r/. to 2 (/. a 11). 

1201. Mr. Wilson a tten.'\ Do you include in that the carriage ? — Yes; the 
price of the cotton and the carriage included. 

1202. Chairman. \ What is the cost of the carriage from that district, taking 
into consideration the loss of the cotton, the delays and every thing? — It is fully 
.30 rupc(‘s per cand}', or i d. to 1 d. a lb. 

1203. Do you suppose that the present cost would be in the proportion of 
1 d. to l^d.; after the carriage by railway had commenced, the cotton would 
then be laid down in Bombay at J | d. |)er lb., all the cost of the cotton and 
carriage included, whereas it now actually costs 1^/. alb. in carriage alone? 
-Yes. 

1204. Do you conceive that if a halfpenny or three farthings a pound could be 
deducted from the cost of the cotton or added to the pric(‘ in Liverpool, that 
would make a material differenee in the stimulus given to the cultivation of the 
article in India r — Yes, and that forms the basis of the argument of the Bombay 
Committee. 

120.5. Mr. Lewis.] Do you think that the cpiality of the cotton that would be 
brought from the interior, umler the circumstances yi)U suj)j)ose, would be suited 
to the English market ? — I think it would be very well .suited to the English 
market, and I think that the (piality, taking it on the whole, would be better 
than now, because it would be lirouglit down in such a difi’erent state. 

120(). 1 hat applies to the cleanness of the cotton; would the length of tin; 
sta])le be such as to adapt it to the market at Liverpool ' — I was down at Liver- 
j)ool vesttwday, and 1 had an opportunity of speaking to a gentleman from 
Manchester, who told me that the cotton of India was good enough to spin 
three-fourths of the whoh* yarn that is spun in this country ; that is to say, that 
three-fourths of the spinning of this country may be reckoned as up to No. 2()’s, 
and East India cotton is good enough for that ; and if we coidd get three-fourths 
from India, we could 1 )p content to receive the other one-fourth from America in 
its present state. I do not decry the efibrts that have been made to improve the 
quality of the cotton in India, but I tliink that a great deal depends upon the 
price of it. There is a certain point at which the East Indian cotton can come 
into consumption, as compare<l with the American here, and I believe that that 
point is just the difi’erence of 25 per cent, on pres(‘nt prices ; that certain classe.s 
of the American cotton at id. is better for the manufacturers to use than the 
East Indian cotton at ; but if you get the East Indian cotton at Sd. or less, 
the manufacturers can use it Avith profit. 

1 207. Mr. Lewis,] You think that the consumption of the Indian cotton in 
England might be increased to a great amount, without changing the cultivation 
of the cotton plant in India, and without substituting for the present specie.s 
some other variety? — I think so, if you could reduce the cost. 

1208. Chah'man.] Are you aware whether, during the last 12 months, while 
the price of cotton in this country has been verj'^ high, any improvement has 
taken place in Lancashire in the mode of cleaning the Indian cotton ? — I am told 

. that a great deal of Indian cotton has been brought into use ; in fact, the con- 
sumption in this country is entirely regulated by the price of the American. 

1 2oy. Mr. Lewis.] Are you aware that the importation of Indian cotton into 
England in the year 1844 was 88 , 639,000 lbs., and in 1846 only 34 , 540,000 lbs.? 
— I am aware that there was a very large decrease ; I have not the figures. 

1210*. Mr 
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1210. Mr.P/owrfew.] Do you suppose that India can produce cotton equal to 
that of America? — Not the best qualities. 

1211. Are you aware that the cotton -growing states of America are without 
the tropics?— They may be. 

1212. And that the Indian cotton-growing districts are all within the tropics? 
— I believe it is so. 

1213. Reverting to the table at page 40 of Mr. Davies’s statement, it appears 
that the land 4 ax amounts to 48 rupees, 10 annas and 4 pies for 784 lbs.; does 
not that depend entirely upon tlie quantity of cotton yielded per acre ? — 
Certainly. 

1214. Can you inform the Committee what is the quantity of cotton yielded 
per acre? — Mr. Davies takes the produce of a beegah at 40 lbs. of clean cotton; 
120 lbs. of what is called kujipas ; that is, the cotton as taken from the plant. 

1215. Chairman.'] As it is picked from the pod ? — Yes. 

1216. Mr. Phwfkn.] Did not the Chamber of Commerce object to the mode 
of carriage by bullocks as chiefly causing the adulteration of the cotton r — I 
believe they did ; I was not a member of the Chamber of Commerce myself. 

1217. Do not you know that there has been a great fall in the price of cotton 
lately? — Yes, there has been lately a very great fall. 

1218. Did not a great fall in the price take place in 1820 and 1821 , when 
ther<j was a great deficiency of cotton ? — 1 believe a very great fall in the price 
of cotton in this country took place about that time. 

I2ig. Were you not a member of the Chamber of Commerce in 1841 ? — No, 
and I have not been throughout. 

1220. Mr. Wilson Patten.] You gave a general account of the mode in which 
the carriage of the cotton took place on bullocks’ backs to Bombay; are you 
acquainted with the mode in which cotton is carried in other parts of India? — I 
believe it is entirely carried on bullocks’ backs. 

1221. Is there no other mode in India at the present moment, except by 
bullocks ? — On bullocks’ backs and water carriage. 

1222. Provided there wen* a better system of common roads in the cotton 
districts, do you imagine that any other and cheaper mode coidd be adopted 
than by bullocks ? — Nothing short of a railway. 

1223. Chamuan.] Do you think that a common road, with carts, would not 
be chcaiier? — I was considering the transj»ort by cart in the same light as 
transport by bullocks, as tin* bullocks draw the cart. 

1 224. Mr. IjCTi'is.] Is there a largo demand for raw cotton in India.^ — I believe 
there is a large demand for the native raw cotton ; in Bengal there is; J have 
a memorandum on that subject in page 11. It appears from the returns of the 
cultivation which I have handed in to the Committee, that the <|uautity of 
cotton grown is, to a certain extent, a constant (juantity ; it does not depend 
upon distant markets; but the quantity exported from India is very variable, and 
hence it would follow, that in seasons of slack export a great deal of the cotton 
must remain in the interior, which must either go to waste, or else must be used 
up for the purposes of local manufactures j we may presume tliat it does not go 
to waste, otherwise it would not be continuously grown ; but I deduce from tliat 
the fact, that when little cotton is exported from Bombay, but much is grown in 
the interior, that the cotton is used for native manufactures. 

1225. Are the exports to China tolerably steady, or do they vary ? — They vary 
a good deal. 

1226. Were your operations at Bombay confined to the export of cotton, or 
did you deal with any of the natives for the sale of the cotton in the interior ? — 
My business in Bombay, as far as it regarded cotton, was entirely confined to 
purchasing it and shipping it to Great Britain and China. 

1227. You did not sell any cotton for domestic consumption? — None at all. 

1228. Do you know anything with regard to the native manufacture of the 
cotton ? — No. 

1229. Is the cotton in India spun by hand still ? — I believe entirely so, excepting 
at the Gloster mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

1 230. Are the Committee to understand that all the cotton cloth now woven 

in India is woven from yams spun by the hand ?—! quite understand it to 
be so. . 

1231. Sir James Hogg^ Do not the natives of India purchase the cotton yarns 
sent out from England ? — They purchase the cotton yarns sent out from England 
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to a considerable extent ; but 1 believe the sale of that cotton yarn to depend 
upon the exj)oi*t of the cotton from. Bombay, the raw cotton. 

1232. Mr. Wilson Patten."] How is , that ?— When ^there is not a large export 

of raw cotton from Bombay, there is a large local consumption of the, cotton 
which is raised. 1 

1 233. Sir James Hogg.] It is used for a variety of purposes in India besides 
spinning cotton, is it not ? — Yes, it is used for stuffing. 

1234. And padding, to a vast extent?— Yes, to a considerable extent. 

1235. Is it not your opinion that it would be better to endeavour tp increase the 
quantity of the Indian cotton of the quality that it now is, reducing the price,, 
ratlier than seek to improve the quality ? — 1 think that the question ia quite as 
much one of price as it is of <iuality ; I think that if you can reduce the price of 
the cotton in India so as to give the grower of it there less depeudence upon the 
markets of this country, which in their turn depend upon America, than he has, 
now, that you will put him in a position to go to a greater expense in improving 
the cultivation of the cotton than he can at present ; he has not the inducement 
now, because he has not a certainty of sale. 

1 23b. Suppose, by ttiacliing the natives improved culture, you could increase 
the quantity and raise the quality without increasing the cost of the production#, 
would not it be a certain and manifest uay of benefiting the ryot, and affording 
him an inducement to exertion? — Undoubtedly ; you would reduce the price by 
doing so. 

1 237. You spoke of the cotton of Central India, and the difficulties of bring- 
ing it by land-carriage to Bombay, and the great cost ; are you aciiuainted 
with the cotton districts of Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore ? — Not with Coim- 
batore, only by name. 

1238. Tlie Southern Mahratta counti*y, and the other places that I have men- 
tioned, are great cotton-producing countries, are they not ? — Yes. 

1239. ^ believe they are on or close to the coast, where theie is very little 
cost of land-carriage '--There is considerable cost of transport from the Southern 
Mahratta country to the sea. 

1240 . That is, if it be brought to Bombay? — Yes. 

1241. Do you see any difficulty in shij)j)ing it on the coast without bringing 
it to Bombay ?> — Yes, considerable difficulty. 

1242. Why should it not be sliipped at Cochin ? — in the first place, Bombay 
is the only port on the westeim coast of India which is open to shipping through- 
out the whole year ; all the other ports are closed during the south-western mon- 
soon, which you may take to extend practically over five months of the year ; 
and as the other ports will be closed during that time, the establishments which 
would be set up there for the pressing and screwing this cotton for shipment 
must necessarily remain idle, and would be a great additional expense in conse- 
quence in working them. During the time when they were working, a larger 
remuneration would be required by the proprietor. 

1243. Then you do not agree with those persons in Bombay who strongly 

urged upon the Government the expediency of encouraging shipping from the 
port of Cochin ? — Of Cochin I know very little ; it is further from Bombay than 
that part of India with w’hich I am acquainted ; it is further from Comptah, which 
is a port of the Southern Mahratta country, to Cochin, than from Comptah to 
Bombay. . , 

1 244. Is it your opinion that it would be for the advantage of the cultivators 
of cotton that the whole produce of the cotton in all those districts that I have 
mentioned should conic to Bombay before it is shipped ?— It is so; the expense 
of bringing that cotton from the port on the coast up to Bombay is so inconsider- 
able, the expense on the s<'a-borne part of the journey. 

1 245. Is it your opinion that it is advisable to bring all the cotton produce of 
Broach and Guzerat first of all to Bombay to ship for England ? — I think it is 
better ; the concentration of business in large places always leads to great economy^ 
!ind wc can afford to ship the cotton cheaper from Bombay, notwithstanding the 
small intermediate- expense of biinging it from a subordinate port, than we could 
ship it from that ontport itself. A ship going to take in a cargo of cottpn at 
Comptah would liave to take notliing but cotton, because she there could hardly 
find any thing else; there is no choice and no facility afforded the cfiptain .of 
arranging his stowage ; he would take cotton (mly,and l^e freight that,.^h& shinper 
ironld have to pay lor tliat cotton would be highey than it would .qost at 
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and besides that, the ports in the Gulf of Cambay, Broach and the others would 
be inaccessible during the greater part of the year ; certainly, during the period 
of the monsoon months. It is a very difficult navigation ; indeed, large ships 
could hardly go to those ports with safety. 

1246. Is not the cotton produced in the districts I have mentioneil, Broach, 
Coimbatore and Dharwar, quite as ^ood, if not superior, to that produced in 
Central India ? — Yes, it is ; it is a different kind, and considerably superior. 

1 247. Have you any reason to suppose that the cost of production is greater? 
— I believe that it is much greater, in consequence of the rent that is paid to the 
Government, the amount of the assessment on the land. 

1 248. But, taking the quality of the Broach and Dharwar cotton into con- 
sideration, do you believe, considering that, that the cost of production is greater 
than in the iNorth-West Provinces or in Central India? — I believe it to be 
greater. 

1 249. Do you think it would be better to turn attention towards the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in Central India and the North-West Provinces rather than in 
Broach, Guzerat, Dharwar, Coimbatore and the Southern Mahratta country ? — 
I think attention should be given to all ; but the central parts of India, which 
have been a good deal lost sight of, are deserving of a greater amount of atten- 
tion than has been given to them. 

1250. The general opinion, I believe, is in favour of the districts which I 
mentioned r — It appears so from the fact of the cotton having been grown there 
for such a length of time. 

1251. Whatever the cause may be, is it not the prevailing opinion that the 
districts I have mentioned are generally considered the best cotton-growing 
districts, Guzerat, Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and the Southern Mahratta 
country ?— There is a great deal of cotton that comes from Oomrawutty, ranking 
very nearly as good as the Broach cotton, and ranking superior to the Southern 
Mahratta cotton in the Bombay market ; but those districts may be generally 
supposed to be the best. 

1252. Then if those are the best cotton-growing districts, and quite close to 
the coast, can you account, otherwise than from the inferiority '.of the quality, 
how it happens that so little comes to this country in successful competition 
with the cotton of America ? — The cotton which comes from the Broach districts 
is enhanced in its price, as will be seen from Mr. Davies's statement, very 
largely, by the amount iu the cost of it which constitutes the contribution to the 
public revenue in the rent ; the expense of bringing that cotton down to Bombay 
IS nothing at all, it is very small, not three per cent, upon the value ; it comes 
by water. In Central India, where there is little or no rent or land assessment 
paid, the cost of the cotton is very small ; but the land-carriage is a heavy 
item ; if you could reduce the assessment in Guzerat, and the land-carriage in 
the other case, you would get the cotton down cheap. 

1 253. That does not apply to Dharwar, Coimbatore and the Southern Mahratta 
countrv? — Of Coimbatore I know nothing ; the Southern Mahratta country, in 
which i)harwar is situated, may be as practicable ; there is a land -carriage of 110 
miles to the sea, and the expense of bringing the cotton down by that road 
was stated by Mr. Mercer to me, as mentioned in this report, at 23 rupees per 
candy of 7 cwt. ; that is to say, the whole expense from the neighbourhood of 
Dharwar to Boml^y. The actual expense of conveying the cotton to the coast, is 
13 rupees per candy, nearly a halfpenny per pound. 

1 254. Sir James Hogg.'\ Where do you ship the Malwa opium from ? — From 
the port of Tankaria. 

1255. It is shipped there rather than sent to Bombay ?— Yes, part of it comes 
down the Tulghaut road to Bombd^. 

1256. Mr. George Thompsons^ You have stated that in Central India there is 
little or no land assessment ; on what authority do you make that statement ; do 
you mean comparatively or absolutely ? — I mean comparatively. 

* 257. You spoke particularly of Dharwar ? — No, of the Berar country. 

1 2.58. Do you know what the land assessment is there ? — No ; you will find in 
the report, at page 63 , from the resident at Hyderabad, that the rate of assessment 
levied from the people varies from 4 annas to 1 i rupee per beega ; and it goes 
on to say, " The poor are thus oppressed and ruined, and are not able to cultivate 
their lands afterwards. In ancient times it was customary to measure land, and 
to fix the assessment according to its carabilities ; but this practice has for a 
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It. W. Crated, long time been discontinued, and the assessment for a field is now always fixed 
Esq. by guess.'’ 

— — 1 259. That is in the Nizam's territory ? — Yes. 

9 March 1848. 1260. Mr. Lewis.~\ Do not they pay a rent to the farmers ? — They pay rent, 

but it is difiicult to get at what it is. 

1261. Do you think that it is a moderate rent ? — It must be, the rate at which 
you purchase the cotton is so clieap. 

1262. Viscount Jl/fl/toM.] Why is it so difiicult to ascertain what they pay? — 
It is a native government. 

12G3. Mr. George Thompson."] The honourable Member, Sir James Hogg, 
asked you a tpicstion on the subject of remissions, and he spoke of remissions 
being made in consequence of the lands not having been cultivated ; do you know, 
or do you not know, that the collector never does make any demand upon lands 
that are not cultivated, and that the whole of those remissions arc remissions of 
assessments that have been made upon cultivated land, and cultivated land only. 

1 264. Sir James Ilogg.] The (picstion I j)ut to you was this : a certain quantity 
of land, which is supposed as likely to be brought into cultivation, is assessed, 
and, in point of fact, the ryot, either from want of funds or other circumstances, is 
unable to cultivate tlie whole of it ; then, by the usage of the country, is he not 
entitled to claim a remission upon that portion of land whicli was not actually 
cultivated, although at the time of the contract it was supposed as likely to be 
brought into cultivation ? — It may or may not be the case ; I take it that those 
remissions alluded to in Mr. Davies’ statement are remissions of the nature 
alluded to by the honourable Member, Mr. Thompson, and they are relied upon 
by me, and also by members of the committee who were most comj)ctent to form an 
opinion upon the subject ; Mr. Frcre also was of that opinion ; I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject. 

1265. Mr. George Thompson.] Have you any reason to believe that the col- 
lector would write down in his book a charge against land that had not been 
cultivated / — 1 should not think he would. 

126G. Chairman.] So far as those remissions go, Mr. Davies and Mr. Frere 
consider them as a proof that a sum is assessed uuou the cultivators, Avhich the 
cultivators are not able by any means to pay ? — Quite so. 

1 2G7. Sir James Hogg.] In the inquiries before the committee, did you not 
ascertain that the lands in Surat which were cultivated with cotton did not 
enable the ryot to pay the land-tax with a fair profit, and that those same lands, 
when cultivated with grain, did afford the ryot a fair profit ? — Evidence to 
that effect is given in Mr. Stewart’s answers to the inquiries put to him, and 
upon that particidar answer the committee made some observations in iheir 
Report, at paragraph 02, page 19 : “We would observe that we cannot 
concur with the opinion which the collector of Surat seems to entertain, that it 
is a matter of indifference whether lands capable of producing cotton arc culti- 
vated with cotton or with less valuable grain crops, or that it is proof of the 
satisfactor)' condition of the assessment when the cultivator is content with a 
grain crop, and the land is not actually thrown out of cidtivation.” I read this 
as the opinion of the committee in Bombay upon so much of Mr. Stewart’s 
remarks. 

i2t)8. Did the committee distrust the accuracy of his statement ? — Not at all, 
but they received it as a mere opinion from him. 

1 209. Do you believe the fact to be, for it is not an opinion, that lands in 
Surat, when cultivated with grain, pay, and when cultivated with cotton, do not 
pay to the existing tax ? — I believe it to be the fact, as based upon Mr. Stewart’s 
information. 

1270. Do you believe him to be a person, from his situation and his local 
knowledge, competent to speak to the fact ?— I am not able to say whether Mr. 
Stewart is a good revenue officer or not. 

1271. Mr. Mowatt.] Do you believe the fact yourself, as stated by him? — I 
should like to inquire a little more into it before I give an opinion. 

1272. Sir. James Hogg.] Assuming the fact to be, that it did pay when grain 
was cultivated, and that it did not pay when cotton was cultivated, do you 
think that a reduction of the land-tax would tend to alter that result ? — I think, 
if the land-tax was reduced, that it would pay when the cotton was culti- 
vated. 


1273. Do 
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its 

1273. Do you think that a reduction of the land-tax would place in cultiva- jt Cranford, 

tion the cotton land which is now cultivated with grain ? — I think it would. Eiq. 

1274. We will assume that the land-tax is a rupee, and that the cultivation of TJ — 

the cotton just enables a man to clear a rupee and nothing more ; that the culti- ® March 1848. 
vatiou in grain gives him an excess of two annas ; and we will suppose the land- 
tax reduced to 14 annas ; would not the result be that by the cultivation of 
cotton he would have a profit of two annas, and by the cultivation of grain he 
would have a profit of four annas ? — It would ap|)ear so. 

1275. Would it not be the necessary consequence ? — Unless he might improve 
his cultivation generally by introducing a different rotation. 

1 276. Do not you think that it is the duty of the In<lian Government to leave 
the ryot free and unrestricted to produce the crop which will cost him least, 
and give him the greatest profit ?— 1 think it is their duty to leave them alone, 
to do the best for themselves that they can. 

1 277. Mr. Geoi'ge Thompson.'} Does not the assessment go upon the principle 
of the ascertained or supposed value of the produce? — I believe not; there is 
a certain sum assessed upon the land, and you may raise what you please 
upon it. 

1278. Chairman.} Did not you state that the bullocks bringing the cotton 
down fed upon it ? — Yes. 

1279. you conceive a distance that they might carry it when there 
would be no cotton at all r — I am not aware that they could live upon cotton 
and nothing else; but that an immense quantity is eaten by the bullocks is a 
well known fact ; it is literally eaten. 

1280. Do yoti suppose the reason why that they eat the cotton is for the sake 
of the seed ? — No ; I have seen the bullocks walk into the cotton stacks in 
Bombay, pick up the cotton off the ground and eat it. 

1281. Mr. George Thompson.} You do not muzzle them? — No. 

1282. Mr. Moveatt.} You stated that the owners of the bullocks which had 
performed long journeys, which occupied two or three mouths, had a very great 
objection to coming into the low lands on this side of the Ghaut, and that part 
of the country for a sjwce of 60 or 70 mihss, and that if they could be exempted 
from that transit for their bullocks, it would be a matter of great advantage ? — It 
would. 

1283. Arc you aware what are the difficulties, if any, that have prevented 
them from carrying a railway from Bombay to the foot of the Ghauts, that you 
describe as being so short a distance from the sea, and through a level country? — 

The introduction of the railway system into India is quite a new thing ; it has not 
been in agitation more than a couple of years. 

1284. Are you aware of any difficulties whatever in carrying a line of railway, 
particularly one that has been referred to, that from Bombay to the Ghauts ? — 

None w'hatever, no physical difficulty. 

1285. Would it be perfectly easy ? — 1 am hardly competent to give an opinion, 
but I believe there are no engineering difficulties that occur of any magnitude ; 
it is chiefly through an undulating country ; it is something in the air of the 
0 #ncan, that is, the low district below the Ghauts, which disagrees with the 
bullocks. 

1286. Mr. Wilson Patten.} Are you a shareholder in the railway? — I am. 

1 287. Are there many Bombay merchants shareholders in that company ? — 

There are not many Bombay merchants ; the railway is quite a new thing to the 
native’s mind ; he is unable to appreciate it ; he has never seen one, and he is 
quite unable to form an idea of what a railway is, or likely to bi*. 

1288. Are there many English residents who are shareholders? — Some of 
them are ; not many. 

1289. Chairman.} Is there a provisional committee in Bombay? — Yes, of 
which I was chairman for some time. 

1290. Is there any doubt in the minds of the merchants of Bombay as to 
the necessity of having some railway made to connect that district with the 
interior? — There is no doubt that a railway communication from Bombay 
to the interior would be the same to Western India as the Ganges from Calcutta 
to the north of India is to Bengal. 

1291. Mr. Mowatt.} Do the merchants in Bombay show any disposition to 
subscribe any proportion of the capital? — Some do; but generally they do not, 
from being quite unable to form any idea what the railway tvould turn out. 

0.41. P2 1292. Mr. 
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'•'’11292. 'Mn Geirrgt Thxmpton.'jj^ Had they an assurance then, a guarantee ? — 
Not then. ' . • 

- j 1293. Would they be influenced by the disposition which the Government 
showed to give security and furnish facilities ? — I think that a guarantee offered 
by the G<ivemtti€int would have a very great effect in drawing money to it. 

1294. Your impression, however, is that the chief portion of the capital must 
be raised here? — J think that a’ very large portion of it must be raisetl here, and 
after a time, when the natives see that the value of this railway stock is guaranteed 
by “ihe Government, as it would be of the nature of the value of the public debt 
bf the country, they would as readily invest their money in it as in Government 
stock. ‘ 


1295. Especially if they saw it running 10 or 12 miles?— Yes, if they had an 
opportunity of seeing a railway, and understanding what it was capable of 
doing. 

1 296. Chairman.'] Have the natives of India much difficulty in finding out a 
mode of investing small savings? — The natives not being mttch given, generally 
speaking, to invest money, hoard it ; a great deal of money is at this present 
moment buried beneath the earth. 

1297. In Syria, where there is no great security, and nothing to invest small 
savings in, the people buy jewelry or gold and silver ornaments ; people who are 
very poor, or comparatively poor, because they have no savings banks, or no 
small properties ; is it the same in India? — Quite so; all the available money 
is invested among the lower orders of the natives in jewellery and gold and silver 


ornaments. 

' '1298. Mr. Bolling.] You have been recently in Liverpool Yes. 

1 299; Do you think that any part of India will b(i brought to compete in the 
port of Liverpool with America, unless they grow American seed in India ? — 
Yes, I think tliat if you can reduce the cost pf the. cotton in India, and can sell 
it here at a lower price than you do at pre.sent, in proportion to the difference of 
the price which the spinner has in his mind when he buys it or buys the Ameri- 
can, you will then be able to send a sufficient quantity from India. 

1300. Of a quality that could be spun to compete with the American cotton ? 
— I was informed so yesterday. 

1301. The Bengal is rather a short staple ?— ^Yes. 

J302. Mr. Pkwdm.] You were asked by an honourable Member with regard 
to the cotton yam, will you state whether the export of cotton yarn to China 
from England has not much affected l[he consignments to that market of the 
raw material from Bombay ?— Very much so indeed ; in fact, we look upon that 
as a second kind of competition with ithe American cotton ; we have not the 
American cotton to compete with in the form of the raw material, but in the 
cotton yarn spun out of it. 

1303. Mr. George Thompson.] You have e.xpressed a decided preference for 
the port of Bombay, and you liave iissigned as tlie chief reason for that, that it 
is not like the western coast of India, where the ports are exposed to the mon- 
soon ? — Yes, it is exposed to the'monsooh; but it is a port more easily accessible. 

, 1304., Pave 3'ou gone down tlie western coast of India ? — I have been up and 
down the western coast a number of times in native boats, ships and steamelis. 

1305. Are there not very safe ports on the western side? — I am, not aware 
of any, ppit on the line of coast from Cape Comorin to Kurraqliec, that is to be 
approached safely or departed from, during the height of the monsoon. 

1 306. Putting that out of the question, are there not some ypry fine ports q» 

thjat coast ? — I am not aware that there is more than one ; there is; the port of 
Viziadroog, the Harbour of Geriah. ■ , 

1 307. Is there not a very good port at ^he mouth of the Tuddry Hivey ? — There 

is a vqry good ope there. i, , 

, ! 1308. Wha,t is your opinion of Cochin audits bapji water ; is there not a good 
port there? — Yes, when you get into it, hut it has a large bar aerpss the mouth 
of it. , ' . . , . ' , ; 

.1309.. Axe you not aware tliat slpps qf. ]^,u,uo ^d :t>20U tons havq-bepu built 

^t -some of thos^ poirts^r^ Yes, 1 have Qv^ned them* : , , , , , .v . 

t; r3io., Ifeye not ihey.got out ?— »Ye8 ; .iit is §asy. to .get p jightj ship, ,ou,t.of. a 

ipbyt. t ) , j . > • « J ■* ’ ', * ' <11 ‘ ji * j ' ' !• ' ' ii < 1 ' , ^ ’ 

. Yw.dft.not peaces I bave r^fen^d^to up^t , e^|»i:(^ 

»twn?~J.dQ/nftt^tJiink tbfd^^ijpa.pojuild load in, them*. 
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131^.1 DWi you not say that there were fa#, if my, navigable^ rivers on the 
western side ? — Yes. , . 

' 1313* Is not the 'l\iddry River navigable for 80 or 100 miles ?r— Not for ship- 
ping, but for< small boat&i • . . 

1314. Was not there once a large export trade from Surat in manufactures, at 

rimes f-c-Yes. . ■ • > 

1315,. What is the present state of it? — There is none at all j excepting a 
trifling esmort^ 1 believe, to the coast of Africa. 

1316k What are the present imports of manufactured cotton goods into Bom- 
bay f-^They are large ; the average import for 10 years, commencing the 1st 
of May 1836 , and ending on the 30 th of April 1846 , of manufactured cotton 
goods and' yam, into Bombay, from the ports of the United Kingdom, 'was 
1 , 014,096 /, sterling. 

1317. You said that the export of manufactured goods from Surat has ceased ? 
--Yes. 

1315. Are you aware that tliat is so with regard to Calcutta ? — 1 believe it to 
be so. 

1319. You have stated from figures now before you, that there is a large im- 
portation of manufactured goods into the port of Bombay ? — Yes. 

1320. And the same with regard to Madras and Calcutta? — Yus. 

1321. With regard to Calcutta, a much larger imjportationP— Yes. 

1322. Is it not the fact, that the export of mauuiactured cotton goods from 
India has ceased, and that we now supply them witli cotton manufactured goods 
grown from American cotton ? — It is so. 

1323. And your desire is to see the raw material sent from India to this coun- 
'try ? — Yes, and taken back again to India in the shape of yarn or goods. 


Veneris, 10* die Martu, 1848 . 
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M^or.General Briggs, Examined. 

1324. ChttinnanJ] HAVE you been in the service of the East India Company? 

Yesi and I am still in the service. 

1325. What mnk do you hold ? — The rank of Major-general. 

1326. When did you first enter the service, and to which of the Presidencies 
are you attached?— I entered the service in 1801, and I am attached to Ae 
Madras Presidency. 

1327. How long did you actually serve in India? — ^Thitty-Wo jiears, vcjy 
nearly, withi^ a few months. 

1328. Ho# long is it since you left India?— I left India! 3 years ago. 

1329. Have you been employed in the military service only, or in the civil 
Servite'ks’We!l'?-^I have been employed in bbfh services ; I have been latterly, 
wtWn the Ififet few years of my life, employed entirely in the civil service ; but 
in the wlier part of my life in the military service. 

' Will' yen state- the nature of the duties whidi you have had to perform ? 
.^For the ^rst eight y^rs I was with my regiinent, and employed a godd deal 
'in 'the'fidd' ddfmg that time; fbr the hekt eight years I was employed with 
divisions of the army, and frequently also i;j political situations ; I was attached 
lio'Sit John MtfldMm 'for three ytears hi I’drsie; aikd to Mr. 'Mbuntstti^yt Elphin- 
s^e for one year, at Poonafi \ and thd af 'the tinie, for' four ‘yliArk *bf t^se 
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Miyor-gen. Brigf$. eig’lit years, I was employed with the Hyderabad Field force as interpreter and 

secretaiy to the commanding officer ; and I was employed for the subsequent 

10 March 1848 . 18 years in civil situations. In 1818 1 was directed to occupy the country of 

Candcish, and having obtained possession of it, I was appointed Political Agent, 
with one European assistant, from 1818 to 1823. I was subsequently appointed 
Resident at the court of Sattarah, where 1 remained from 1823 to the beginning 
of 1827. I then came home, and on my return to India in 1831, 1 was appointed, 
in the latter end of the year, senior Commissioner for the Government of Mysore ; 
and in tlic beginning of 1838 I was appointed to officiate as Resident at Nagpore, 
where 1 continued till 1 came home in the middle of 1833. 

t33t* What parts of India have you visited? — With the exception of Gu- 
zerat and the eastern parts of Bengal, I have visited almost every part of India. 
I was stationed for tlirec years in the Ceded Districts, for one year at Tanjore 
in the southern part of the country ; I was also five or six years, at different 
times, in the Hyderabad country and the Deccan ; I was for four years at Nag- 
pore, and four years in Candcish. Indeed I have travelled almost all over India, 
and have resided in those parts that I have more particularly mentioned. 

1332 . Have you, <luring that period, made yourself familiar with the 
languag(‘s of the country? — Yes, I speak several of the languages. 

1333 . lias your residence been princij)ally within the British territory, or in 
the native states ? — In my civil employment I have been almost always 
employed in the native states ; in fact, my residence in India has been princi- 
pally in territories under the administration of the native laws ; I have never 
been employed in civil duties under the established regidations of the East India 
Company. 

1334 . During your residence in India have you turned 3 'our attention at all to 
the agriculture of the country ' — ^Yes, us far as 1 could do so ; when I was in Can- 
deish, and afterwards in Sattarah, I have cultivated, experimentally, from 
10 to 30 or (iO acres of land, part of which I rented; part of it was not rented, 
because it was uaste laud. 

' 3 . 55 - 1 believe that you are the author of a pamphlet on the cotton trade of 
India, published about seven or eight years ago; in 1840?— In 1839; it 
consisted of two papers read before the Asiatic Society in 1839, but as the 
second part of it was considered to throw some i‘('flection!5 upon the admi- 
nistration in India, the Society declined to jmblish that part ; therefore I pub- 
lished, on my own account, both parts of it, as a pamphlet. 

1 33 ( 5 . Is that pamphlet, to a large extent, a compilation from authorities and 
facts ui) 0 n the subject ? — It is a compilation derived from a work published by 
the East India Company in 1836; it comprehends all that had been done for 
the culture of cotton in India, up to their latest accounts ; it also comprised all the 
information that I could obtain from the several societies in India rvho publish 
transactions ; viz., the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal, some 
leports of Dr. Wight, of Madras, and also official accounts that I was able to 
obtain from Bombay ; the information is founded altogether upon the official 
returns. 

1337 . And, united with that, there are fects and opinions of your own, that 
came within your own knowledge? — I have stated the results of my opinions, 
and the conclusions that I have arrived at foumled on those facts. 

i.33'^' Have you had any experience as to the mode of cultivating and pre- 
paring the cotton for sale r — None; I have .seen the cotton grown, but I have 
never myself grown it, nor do I know anything of it myself, except from the 
information which I have derived from these works. 

1 339- What particular parts of India do you believe to be the best calculated 
for the production of cotton ? — The cottons grown in India, as I have stated in 
the pamphlet, arc of tw'o kinds, the eastern cottons and the western cottons. 
I’he eastern cotton is denominated by botanists the Gossypium Herbaceum, and 
the others are the cottons of America, the western cottons. This Gossypium 
Ilcrbaccum I have seen cultivated in Persia extensively, and I have seen it also 
in Italy ; and that is the plant which seems to be the common plant of India ; 
probably it is indigenous to the soil; it grows over a very large extent of 
country*. The indigenous cotton only succeeds, T find from these reports, on the 
debris of the trap formation, the black soil, which occupies a very large portion 
of India, and is marked out in the map in brownish colours ; and it does not 
succeed well in any other ; on the contrary, the western cottons have been found 
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by experience not to succeed upon that black soil ; I know of no instance Major>gen. 

where they have so succeeded. The colour of the soil may depend upon the 

chemical bodies mixed with it, such as manganese ; but the western cottons do lo March 1848. 

not appear to have succeeded on that black soil. Of this soil tliere are 200,000 

square miles, and I should suppose that there may be from 200,000 to 300,000 

miles of the primary and secondary formations, the debris of silicious rocks, 

upon all of which the western cottons would probably succeed. 

1 340. Have you been witness to any experiments which have been made 
under the directions of the Company in India?— Not under the directions of 
the Company, I have seen experiments made by individuals ; there was one spot 
near Madras, where Colonel Coombes had a cotton field upon the top of a low 
hill which succeeded very well. I believe that it was the Bourbon cotton ; it 
was not reported what it was when sent to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta; 

I also saw the cotton growing at a farm at Acra ntnu* Calcutta, where after 
a certain time it succeeded very well; the cotton at first produced nothing, 
but a hail-storm came and cut it all up to pieces, clown almost to the roots, broke 
the branches, and after that it produced a very fine crop, which showed how 
necessary it was to prevent its exubemnco, by cutting it down. 

1341. Have you heard of the success of some experimental farms at Dharwar ? 

— I have heard of the success of the cotton grown at Dharwar. I did not 
understand that it was an experimental farm ; I understood that the cotton at 
Dharwar was grown by Mr. Shaw, the Collector of that district, in the first 
instance, and then, finding that it succeeded there, one of the planters was sent 
to encourage the people to grow it. I arn not aware of any experimental farm 
there, but I am told that it has succeeded so well, that about 50,000 acres of 
cotton arcs now planted by the natives. 

1342. Is not Dharwar upon the soil upon which you suppose that the western 
cottons will not thrive r — The map is marked not to embrace every thing ; there 
are other soils mixed, and though it is the general debris of the trap formation 
that prevails in that soil, I understand that this cotton is grown upon a silicious 
red soil ; the tax upon which, in consequence of its being a poor soil, is much 
less than upon the black soil. 

1343. From your knowledge of the people of India, can you say whether the 
consumption of cotton amongst them is very extensive; in fact, that cotton is used 
by them to a much larger extent than it is amongst the population of this coun- 
try for a great variety of articles ? — It is used for all the purposes that hemp 
and flax and hair and wool arc used in this country. The home consumption 
is something enormous. I exhibited at the Asiatic Society the cloth of a man’s 
dress and a female’s dress, and the weight of those two was five pounds ; the 
average, dress of each inhabitant, therefore, was two and a half pounds, and if 
we multiply that by the population, assuming it to be 1 50,000,000 over the 
whole of India, it will amount to 375,000,000 of pounds ; but it is used for beds, 
pillows, cushions, awnings, canopies and ceilings, draperies and hangings, 
carpets, screens, curtains, quilting and padding of every description, both for 
padding clothes and for saddles, for tents, ropes for tents, halters for horses, 
and, in fact, applied to all the purposes that hemp, and wool are used for in this 
country. I assumed at that time, without any correct data, that it would require 
at least as much more annually for such purposes, which would make an amount 
of 750,000,000 pounds. But I find that Dr. Wight states, who ^as had a much 
better opportunity of judging than I had, that each individual in India con- 
sumes 20 pounds of cotton for those different purposes per annum, which I have 
estimated it at five pounds. Now, for the limited quantity that I have stated, 
it would require 312,000 tons of shipping to move it; but if Dr. Wight is right 
In estimating at four times the amount, that would be equivalent to about 
3,000,000,000, annually used in the country. 

/1344. According to Dr. Wight’s calculation, not of the growth of cotton in 
India, but the home consumption of cotton in India, it must be equal to more 
than three times the whole export from the United States of America Yes ; 
assuming five hundred or six hundred millions to be the amount which is con- 
sumed in England, it would be five or six times even as much. 

1345. Mr. PUnoden.'] You say that a great deal of wool and cotton is used in 
clothing the natives of India ; does not the export from this country of manu- 
factured cotton goods interfere with that ; do not the natives buy our cotton piece- 
goods? — No doubt, to a great extent. 

0.41. P4 I34<j* Does 
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Bnggti. ! 1340. Doe9 not nlflo/theiintrodaetion of thb cotton VAtn in the of fievr 

tl^lraat'illte^fi 4 ^e^aholwith ifc?-m»N<ildodbt. 

«o JMorefa i«48. m,i347. Therefoire that wouldvieAuCe* youT caloillatiotts very cO!iBidewkbly ?«J* 

Yes; l‘)ta»'8p«Bidag>thekii<of<)iie productitm of^India^ nrhat it would ifumith- and 
wliat » reqidred for the home eonehmption; I did not take Into consideration the 
quantity wbicb’cameihomefaere^ and wusmanuftictured ^d sent out th^re i^in. 

1 34$«i pBB( you ^i ve the ComiUittee any i dea of (the wear and tear of the eottbn 
importedffcem this eountry^to make clothes for the hatives, as compared with 
the cotton woven in India for tliat pui*po8e ; how many dresses would a native 
use of Britwh cotton manufectured goods, as compared with the dresses lie would 
use of Indian manufactured goods ?-~I have never made the Experiment myself ; 
but the natives of India are all of them satisfied that the Enro^an goods do riot 
wear so well as those manufactured in India. 

1349. That being the case, they can afi'ord to have three dresses ^ European 
goods jfor one of Indian spun cott(Hi?-~-If the clothes wear out, they win be 
obliged to use more. 

1350. Clmrman.] With regard to the comparison, as far as it could be drawn, 
between the consumption of American and Indian cotton, the crop of America 
this year being lestiinated at 3 , 260,000 bales, each bale perhaps averaging 360 lbs.' 
weight, .which will bU a gtons production of 787 , 000,000 lbs. weight produced in 
America ; ^upon Dr. Wiglitts calcnlation, you have stated that the supposed con- 
sumption of India would be equal nearly to four times the wliole production of 
the United States of America in cotton ? — Yes, aceording to Dr. Wight’s calcu- 
lation. . I ' 

.1S351. And to be added to that, there would be the whole quantity exported 
from India to China and to Europe ? — Yes. 

‘ 135'2, Mr. Xerei^.j -Has any computation been founded, not upon the probable 
consumption of the population, but upon the probable quantity of cotton pro- 
duce<l' in the cbuutry? — I do not know that any such computation has been made ; 
but as the Statistics of the villages of India are exceedingly minute, I have no 
doubt/ as far ns the British territory goes, that an approximation might be made to 
it by asceartaining what was grown in each village ; each village has a register of 
the amount of all the different grains and all the different products grown 
within itS’ limits annually. 

1353. Mr. Wihon Patten.] According to your own calculation, what is the 
sum totEl of the produce? — Seven hundred and fifty millions of pounds, the 
home consiimption. 

l3.';4. ‘And that being ad<led to the exiiortation, what would it make? — That 
amounted in one year, 1 believe, to 180 , 000,000 lbs. ; I do not exactly recol- 
lect the figures ; it was in 1818 or 1810 , both to China and England ; I think it 
was as much as that. 

1353. Chah'tnan.] Have you reason to suppo.se that the estimates you made 
then, so far gs it is below Dr. Wight’s, is really very considei’ably below the 
actual state of the case ? — I should think, upon reflection, tliat it is very much 
below what is required for the home consumption. 

1356. Then judging from this enormous production, and the consumption of 
cotton iri India, would yon come to the conclusion that, as far as the population^ 
soil and climate are concerned, there is no reason why India should not produce 
a sufficient quantity of cotton for the consumption of this countn% or for the 
world, ^ if need be ? — I have no doubt that India could produce sufficient ^ottou 
for the consumption of the whole world. 

i'357. From your reseaf-ches, do you couclude that the consumption of cotton in. 
India is of very ancient date, or is there anything on record as to the time when 
coltoh' wtis *not grown in India, or when it was first introduced there, and . 
the plant be native to the soil? — I believe it to be an indigenous plaut. , 

1^5$. lilyj .Gfiorge Thompson.] Does it grow yrild ? — I cannot say that I have 
evpr llj gro^ufing wi^d, though I believe there is no doubt about it; J have beard ' 
that it .does. , ,, 

Is there any doubt of its being an indigenous plant in 
lndia>?^l do.qot doubt it at all, but unless I had proof that I saw it growing wild, 
l youldnotsay: • 

«'l36o.> 'Do not the earliest statements in ancient writers with respect to cotton 
rcflresent it as having been imported from India? — Yes, I think so. 

1361. Sir 
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1361, Sir Edmrd Chlehyoke.] not “cotton” an Arabic wordP^Yea, I Major-gen, BWgga.' 

know of no Arabic word which represents the Indian word ; but with regard to 

8ugar» there can be no dmibt.that the word J^gery or Saccary is th 4 same as lo' March i848.> 
Shaccar, in AWbic ; saccharus, in’Latin ; sucre, in French, and sugar in English- 

1362. Chairwav,'] What is the Arabic term for cotton? — it is called “Cutton.” 

1363.. Mr. What is the origin of the American 8 eed 1 ~-It is stated 

to have come from Bermuda ; that is, one part of it ; but the principal part of it 
is said to have come from Barbadoes, and hence the Sea Island cotton is called 
Gosypium .Barhadensis. ' 

1364. C/tairman,'] Have -you any information on which you ci^n rely, to show 
the average price of clean cotton per pound in the different parts of India at 
stated periods ? — ^The prices were estimated by Mr. Duncan, as iar back as 1 707 ; 

Nagpore, 5 ; Oomrawutty, 4 ^ ^ ; Hurda, Jalown, 4 i</. 

' 1365. Is that the price paid by the natives?— Yes; it is stated at the “ place 

of growth.” In 1811 and 1812 , I find, under the Madras Presidency, that the 
price was 2 ld . ; between Guntoor and Cudalore, I find the price was about Zd. 
a pound ; in Cudalore, 4 ^d . ; in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 4 d . ; south of that, 
from Zd, to 4 </, The aveic^e price of the 12 preceding years, in 1816 , in Kurpah 
and Bellary, it was 2 ^d. It is much less in modern times; in 1834 Dr. Lush 
estimates it at l^d., between Dharwar and Poonah. Mr. Bruce, in June 1836 ,- 
findsit from l^d. to l|d., at Kalpee, on tho Jumna. In Dharwar and at Oomra* 
xvutty, within the last three or four years, it has been purchased at l\d. per 
pound of clean cotton. 

1366. I presume you are aware that the manufactures of this country have 
been very seriously affected within the last two years, from the failures of the 
cotton crop in the United States: — Yes, I understand so. 

13G7. Cun you give the Committee any information as to the obstacles which 
appear to you to prevent a larger export from India to this country?—! consider 
that tlie two great obstacles are the land-tax and the want of roads for convey- 
ance. 

1 368. Mr. George Tlutmpson.^ I believe you are the author of a work inlituledi 
“ The Land Tax of India considered as a measure of Finance,” published iil 
1830 ?— Yes. 

^ 1 3()9. In that work you object to the system of settlement called the “ Ze- 
mindary,” made by the Marquis of Cornwallis in 1793 ? — I do not object to tJic 
principle of the settlement ; but I object to the mode in which that settlement 
%vas made. 

1370. You object to the mode iu which the principle was then carried out? 

—Yes. 


^371. I believe you have also stated some objections to the system which 
originated, 1 think, with Colonel Reed, about the same time, and continued by 
Sir Thomas Munro under the appellation of “ The Ryotvvhar system”? — Yes; 
I certainly have also objected to that system. 

v/1372. Would you be kind enough to describe to the Committee the, constitu- 
tion of an Indian village ? — I have given an account of the institutions of an 
Indian village in the body of the work, but I would rather prefer giving an 
account of the village of Mamlong in Madras, as an example, which I, gut from 
the records of the village itself. The whole of the limits of a township in 
India belongs to the community at large ; this village' is divided into three ori- 
ginal shares ; threC persons of different families who first occupied its land ; they 
consisted of persons of the Reddy caste and the Buljywar caste and the Pully war 
caste; 1 find that the Reddy have 12 shares in the village as co-partners, tlie 
Buljywar have five shares, and the Pully war have 17, co-partners. The shares 
of the latter 17 are divided into 40 individuals, so that there are 47 shareholders 
in this village. These constitute the commune; they are the sole proprietors^ 
of kll the land within the village limits. Each commune appoints its repre- 
sentative ; thus there are three representatives of the concerns of the partners, 
and those 'three constitute the village fcouncil. The records exhibit the land to 
contain 712 cawnies, equivalent to 1,078 acres, which is thus recorded. Of the 
wet land, there are 771- cawnies sold to individuals; by wet, I mean land which 
is irrigated^ appropriated by the Company, 10 alienated for religious purposes,' 
and in remuneration to village officers 34^; total cawnies, 122. Land tnat is' 
irrigated tfnee.. of ,tajx, 122, paying tax 1861; total of irrigated land, 8118^. Of 
land not irrigaUd^ itlie aite occupied by the village is 74^; occupied by temples 
.0.41, Q 6g, 
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Major-gen. Sriggs. 6|, in the beds of the tanks and wells 196L in the bed of the river, in roads 

and watercourses 44 ; sold to iiidividuals 40| ; appropriated by the Company 16J ; 

lo March 1848 , paying tax to the Government 9| ; land exempted from tax 884i; the total 
of land not irrigated is 3981. Independently of the shareholders, there are in 
this village nearly 200 cultivators of the Puller caste, who have long held land 
of the shareholders as tenants on stipulated terms, who reside in the town, and 
pay their rents to the shareholders, and contribute a portion of their crop 
as fees to the officers of the corporation. Besides these, there are other cultivators 
not resident in the village, amounting to from 20 to 30, who cultivate according 
to agreement, and may be ejected at the end of each year. It is in that part of 
the country where the land hardly yields anything, if it be not irrigated, and, 
therefore, the 9 J cawnies are the only portions of the land which are cultivated 
and pay tax to the Government. The land exempted from taxation is most 
likely the village common, and which cannot be brought under cultivation. 

1 373. Mr. Piowden.] Does that calculation refer to India generally, or to any 
particular part of India ? — This village system prevailed from one part of India 
to the other, in every village. 

1 374. Chairman.'] The particulars you have given to the Committee are the 
particulars of a certain village which you have yourself ascertained from the 
records of that village r — Yes, the village is called Mamlong; it is near Madras ; 
I obtained this information from my servant being one of the shareholders of 
the village, who procured the records for me. Under the head of appropriation 
to the Company, I would explain how that has happened, because- I think it 
is important in an examination of the detail of the distribution, which states that 
!.*> acres of wet land, and 2."> acres of dry land, making altogether 40 acres, 
were appropriated by the* Company. The explanation given by the villagers 
of this transaction is, that many years ago these 40 acre's were occupied by 
Colonel Maule, of the Engineers, wirhout the permission of the village, at the 
when it had been destroyed by Ilyder’s cavalry. -After tin; death of Colonel 
Maule, the ground fell into the hands of the late Dr. Anderson, who made a 
garden of it, which became ultimately the ])ublie l)Otanical garden of Madras. 
On the death of Dr. Anderson, this garden was sold by the Government to a 
servant of the late Colonel Macauley, for the sum of 4,000 pagodas ; a house 
has been since built upon the ground, and it is now rented by the owner as an 
office for the collector of the district. The villagers state, that during Dr. 
Anderson’s lile they made many applications to the Board of R(;venuc for 
remuneration, without etfect; and finding, at last, that the Government had 
sold it and taken the money, they ceased all further contest. I state this fact, 
because in another account of the details of the village, it is stated that several 
of the lands of the village were sold to the Nabob, our ])redecessor at Madras ; 
so that while the Nabol), the sovereign of the country, knowing the institutions 
of the country, jmrehased the laud, our Government, assuming to be proprietors 
of the soil, have appropriated it and sold it. This is an important fact, and I 
brought it to the notice of the Ma<lras Government, but no remedy could be 
applied after so long a time ; there was no violation intende«l on the part of the 
Company’s (ioverument ; they only acted upon what tlnjy thought 10 be their 
right. The taxes on the village were ])Ut up to be farmed in 1801, to be sold 
to the highest bidder, and they were purchase*! for 09 years, to pay an annual 
amount of 22(i pagodas ♦, a pagoda being 3 j rupees, or 7.?. English. 

1 373. Mr. George Thompson.] When you say that the taxes were put up to 
Auction and sold to the highest bidder, do you mean to say that they were put 
u() by the heads of the village ? — No ; by the Government. 

■ i Chairman.] What are the powers which the zemindar or farmer can 

exercise with regard to the revenue which he obtains from a village ; he agrees 
to pay 226 pagodas to the G-overnmetit, which he is to get back from the village ; 
then what power's does he exercise ? —The village was sold to Liuga Papiah 
Bramin, who became the zemindar, or the proprietor for the time being, paying 
the tax of the village to the State; in the year 1802, he sold his contract to 
Narrain Appa, also a Brahmin, for a premium of 600 pagodas. 

1377. Then this latter purcluiser had given 826 pagodas for it? — No; he 
gave 600 pagodas for the bargain ; he had to pay 226 pagodas annually to the 
Government, and whatever he got over that he was entitled to. In 1805 a scarcity 
prevailing at Madras, and the village yielding little produce in the following year, 
the bargain was sold i^ain to one Linga Reddy, at the same rate, for 600 pagodas ; 

when 
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-when the taxes were originally farmed to Linga Papia for 226 pagodas, the 
shareholders of the village consented to pay him 300 pagodas, on condition of 
his leaving the detail of the management to them, and they also engaged with 
Linga Reddy on the same terms ; they have since paid that amount punctually, 
so that the zemindar derives a net income of 164 pagodas, being the surplus 
agreed to be paid to the (iovemrnent for 99 years, which amounts to 68 per cent. 

1378. Mr. George Thompson.'] Have you given this instance of tin* constitu- 
tion of an Indian village, as illustrative of the general village system through- 
out India ? — I believe that tliat is the constitution of a village as it originally 
existed under the Hindoos, from the earliest period, and still prevails ; I found it 
to exist in Calcutta; I found it in Bimares ; 1 found it in the North-western Pro- 
vinces, and 1 found it in Delhi ; I found the remains of that system everywhere 
throughout all the parts of India that 1 have been in, with the exception of 
Nagpoor. That is not a country subjugated by the Hindoos, but belonging to 
the aborigines, and no institutions of that kind have ever been established. 

1 379. Will you be kind enough to explain to the Committee on what prin- 
ciple you conceive the land-tax in India to have been originally founded ? ■— 
The land-tax of India, as well as all dire<*t taxes, have been founded upon the 
principle of an income-tax ; a portion of the income, whether in grain or in 
money, has usually been consider(;d the right of the sovereign ; it has always 
taken a portion of the crop, whatever that crop might be ; and this practice has 
])revailed in India, I believe, from the earliest periods. 

1380. Was it a fixed portion, or a variable one, or was it a fixed assessment 
under one set of circumstances, and a diftereut assessment under another — 
The portion was originally fixed at a tenth; a tenth part of the produce of every 
village having been first set aside for the payment of the rates and Uixes and 
the village officers before any division is made; one-tenth is the tax or 
rev(!inic which wo noAV find in Ceylon, also in Travancore and in the southern 
parts of India, wherever the Mahometans have* not conquered. At a subsequent 
period, the Hindoos raised that tax from a tenth to a sixth of the produce, 
and that tax long prevailed under some Hindoo governments, and was encroached 
upon ; but it was lawful to take one-fourth of the crop in case of invasion. The 
Mahoniedans seeing when they attacked tlu* country, a fourth was taken by the 
Hindoos, they then assumed the right of taking one-fourth of the produce also, 
and in this way the land-tax has gradually increased from a tenth to a fourth of 
the produce. 

1381. When you say that it was considered lawful to do this, do you mean 
that there is some law or institute recognized by the people of tin; country at 
large? — Yes; the law of Vidya Kanya, who flourished umlcr the Bijanuggur 
Government. In that Avork it is stated that no prince ought to take more tlian 
a sixth, and that was the recognized law in many parts of the South of India. 
This lawgiver flourished in the 14th century, in the country of Canara, Avherc 
the capital of that government was establish(*d, and it Avas from theme that this 
law went abroad. This laAv does not aflect the north of India. 

1382. But Avhen Ihe prince Avas called upon to defend the country from 
invasion, it was then legitimate I0 take a fourth? — Yes; and that fourth has 
indeed been recognized by Menu as far back as 800 years before Christ. 

1383. Have you any reason to believe that levying more than a sixth, Avithout 
a sufficient reason for so doing, w ould have created disafl’ection or revolt amongst 
the people ; siipposing there had been no invasion and no urgent necessity for 
the increase of the tax, would the prince, levying more than a sixth, have been 
likely to be deposed? — I believe that many revolutions have taken place on account 
of increasing the tax in India at diflerent times, under the Hindoo Govern- 
ment. 

1384. Mr. Lewis.] To Avhat time do you refer ? — It is a question of history; 
1 cannot exactly say at Avhat period it has liappened. 

138.5. Has it happened Avitliin the last 200 or 300 years ? — Certainly not. 

1386. Has it happened since the establishment of the Mogul govcniment? — 
I am speaking of the government of the Hindoos. 

1387. Has it happened since tlie establishment of the Mogul government ? 
— ^^rhere have been revolutions ; there was a great revolution, 1 do not I’emember 
the time, but there was a great revolution in consequence of the increase of the 
land-tax in Malabar once in ancient times. If by the Mogul government, 1 
am to understand the present dynasty, represented in its fallen fortunes by the 

0.41. Q 2 King 
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Major-geft. Stiggs. King; of Delhi, I feply, that among its ancestors and founders were Baber» 

Acber and Aurungzib ; the two former the greatest princes of the age in which 

10 March 1848. they lived, and who' respected the rights of the Hindoo peasantry ; the latter, 
while he cherished t!fe cultivators, disgusted by a poll-tax the rest of his subjects. 
He was undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign of the East during the 17th 
century ; but this unwise measure led to a revolution among the Hindoos, which 
commenced in his reign, and ended in less than half a century, by the utter 
annihilation' of the Mogul government, and by the recognition of the Hindu 
rule of the Marrattas, from Tanjore on the south, to the banks of the Sutledge 
on the north. 

1388. Are the records of the anti-Mahomedau period in India very perfect or 
credible ? — ^The records that I have alluded to in my book are from original records, 
published by Europeans. 

1 389. Are they drawn from authentic and contemporary sources ? — T should 
say so ; there can be no (piestion as to the amount of land-tax now existing in 
Ceylon, which I derive from Pcrcival, Bertolacci and others, wlio have written on 
the subject ; and there is no question as to the amount of the land-tax now 
existing in Cochin and Travancore. ■ 

1 390. Mr. George Thompson.'] Is tln're a universal tradition that in ancient 
times the tax was a sixth ? —Yes. 

1391. The Institutes of Menu are extant, and does he not state that a prinee 
who, without the pretext of war being made on his own country, takes more than 
a sixth, shall go to hell when he dies^-— Vidia Ranya says so. 

1392. The' tax has been increased subsequently, I suppose? — Yes. 

in the Institutes of Menu and Vidia Ranya both state that a fourth was the 
Hindoo war-tax. 

1 393. The MahOmedans had not the fear of hell before their eyes, and they 
took hiore than a sixth ? — They continued the whole tax they found, a fourth. 

1 394. Will you explain how the system established by Lord Cornwallis in 
1793 affected, if it affected at all, these village institutions? — I ought to state 
that as there was a head-man and a record-keeper in every village, so there was 
a head-man and record-keeper of every district, and that chief man was called 
the zemindar. 

1395. Was he connected with every village? — He had a certain number of 
villages under him, which constituted a county ; he was, in fact, the count of 
the county ; he had an estate of his own, and the office was in most instances 
hereditary ; his duty was to keep the peace, to maintain the roads, and to 
collect the taxes, and we found him in that position as the collector of the taxes. 

1 396. Will you have the goodness to explain generally, and as briefly as pos- 
sible, what are the systems of land-tax prevailing over India ? — The system of 
land-tax in Bengal and Bahar, and part of Orissa, is under the zemindary system; 
that in a great portion of the Madras provinces is denominated the ryotwary 
system, and thattyotwary system has been extensively introduced into the Bombay 
territory.' In the zemindary system, a contract is made with the head man of the 
district or county, who has been constituted by law, since 1703, the proprietor 
of the whole county. ' 

1397. ChakmanJ] Is the sum which the zemindar pays to the Government a 
fixed Sind unchangeable sum Yes. 

' 1 398. For a term of years, or for ever ? — For 99 years ; it is considered a per- 
manent settlement. 

1 399. What is the power which the zemindar has over the cultivators, his 
tenants has he the power to raise the rent or to lower it, as a landowner in this 
coujitry ‘'has, or has he any greater or more absolute power? — 'The regulations 
re^nfrb that he shall' collect his rents according to custom, but tliat question has 
never been defined; it was complained of by Lord Hastings, the Governor- 
general,' and by all persons who have looked into the subject, because it never 
has been' defined ? the courts cannot define it, of course, so that it is very loose ; 
ia foot, 'be has' an absolute power over his ryots, and he regulates his pro- 
ceedings according to;thCir inclination or power to resist. 

1400. Mr. Geof 0 "Thompson.] The amount fixed in 1793 was upon the 

aV^irage collection- for the ten preceding years ? — ^Yes, I believe that was the 
principle upon which it was made. , i - - • ' 

1401. Since that' 'period cultivation has extended greatly in those provinces? 
— Very gr^th^- ‘ 

1402. Do 
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1402. Do Europeaflks ivho settle on. the banka of the Ganges, under. ;tU&t system,) Major-gen. Bright, 

become the proprietors of ttie land, or do- they occupy land under jthp ;$eiuviudsxs 

or proprietors of the country? — They occupy land under diifcremt tenures; 1 since Maxh 1848. 

the charter of 1853, they have beenpermitied' to purchase and occupy, land ; they 
either rent the land, or purchase it outright ;> tney purchase 1 the rights of the,’ 
zemindars from them. 


1403. Have not some Europeans become zemindars by pnrcbasing .zemin- 
daries?"! believe so ; 1 find in the Bengal and< Agra Register, that there are 374 
Europeans settled permanently in the country, as indigo and sugar, planters, in 
those countries where the permanent settlement has been made. 

1404. Explain, as briefly as you can,. the nature of the ryot\var system, 
as contradistinguished from the permanent scttlemmit ? -*The nature of the ryot- 
war system is, to make a settlement with each individual occupying' land. There 
are three descriptions of occupants of the land, freeholders, copyholders and 
tenants at will. The ryotwar system lias a tendency to level all distinctions of 
that kind ; the freeholder is no longer a proprietor, because he now; holds, direct 
from the Government ; the copyholder also holds direct from the Goveninaent, 
and the settlements arc made directly with the collectors of the Goyerinnenit;jaU 
of whicli has a tendency to break up tliose village, institutions I have (Icscribed. 

1405. What is the process going on in thcNortli-wcsteru Frovinces now ?'—Thc 

settlement is there made, not with the zemindars, .who. were only; proprietors of 
a small portion of tlie land ; but with the shareholders of each village. This 
is the settlement suggested by me in' my work on thedand*tax,;,wluch was 
afterwards adopted. The regulations were sent to me at Nagporp; by Mr. 
Trevelyan, to look at before being carried out ; but the scttlemcnt.'is not a per- 
manent one ; it is only for a certain number of years. 1 ■ , , ■ 

1406. To what district does that refer r-~To the North- westerU d^rovinces. 

1407. Mr. G. Thompson^] For how long, a period is the, tux flxcd iu, those 

provinces? — First of all, it was suggested for 20. years, but it. was afterwards 
continued for .30 years, and it has now e.\teuded to 30 years. Tliie asseissumnt 
has been made upon the wliole village ; tl)e village freeholders assess themselves; 
and they pay direct to the Government, the other occupants of land hplfliogjof 
them as tenants. . 

1468. Under the other system prevailing iu Madras, is. the assessment an- 
nual ? — It was not so intended by .Sir Thomas Munro ; it, was, expected by Jjim 
to have’ been permanent ; but as the assessment is by. fur too. heavy, and never 
can be paid, annual remissions arc made from the expectant revenue, and Uierc- 
fore it is left much to the discretion of the collector, to remit the .portion .which 
he thinks fit to relinquish. ... . , 

1409. C/ta/rman.] Will you sUitc, more particularly whati are tho' districts 

where the zemindary system and where the ryotwar system, prcvajl/^.r-.l^iio 
zemindary system prevails in Bengal and Behai'. < , .. . , 

1410. Does that include the whole of the country wjthin. thci Bengal, Presi- 
dency ?•— No ; all the country to the eastward an.d southward oft Benares^ and 
extending south to about Gan jam. TliC zemindary system lias .also bee,n carried, 
but not to the same extent, into the Madras Provinces, aiid into. the. .Northern 


Circars, between Ganjam and Masulipatam. In 180^ it was carried out in the 
particular village- which I have described. 1 . .1 i- i. , 

1411. How mr does the ryotwhar system extend ?-t-It..cxtgnd9 over the 

whole of the ceded districts, and generally over the greater pai*t„,of the Ij^Jadras 
provinces, partially over the Bombay Pi*csidency. , . . .i. 1, .{ , , 

1412. Viscount Does the system prevail in*uc|i ifli tlie J^mbay Pre- 

sidency ?— ‘I think that, the syi^tem prevails, under the Bombay, Pre^idc)»cY.;. f 
believe that the Bombay collectors. come in contact. i with:, all tlier.ipdiyimials 
cultivating the .lapd. . •, u 1- / . . 

1413. Mr.<j^. ThampsonI] You stated tiiat you considered; jtho lapd-tax one, of 
the obstacles to the extended cultivation of cotton in, India,;; did you refer ,lbo4h« 
nature of the system, or to the amount levied upon tho people. ? — h hasrcferencje, 
of course, to the amount, but it has. also reference to the system. ; . 1 . n ■, u , i . > 

1414. Have .you looked to .the condition of the .cultivator pf tke cottpn in 

Guzerat, or in Centfal India, or in tbei Madras, Presidency, in, connexiort , with 
the land-tax and the production of cotton? — Yes. - .,1: . i- j i l.j. ,,, . 

1415. In stating to the Committee that youi.regard the land'^tax-.st^.an impedi- 
ment, are you prepared to point out to the Committee in wha^t^yvay it .is an 

0.41.' Q3 impediment 
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M^jwj-geii. Bnggs. inipciliment of the extended cultivation of cotton, and if so, will you give the 

Committee an example ? — The effect of the assessment in the ceded districts was 

lo Maich 1848. this : the land actually cultivated at the time of the survey in 1801 was 011,803 
acres, and after the survey it was found, of the land actually cultivated with 
cotton, that a diminution of 74,845 acres had taken place in the growth of that 
very district of Bcllary and Kurpah ; 1 speak of the survey assessment made by 
Sir Thomas Munro. 

' 1416. What change in the assessment followed that survey; was there an 

increase of the land-tax ? — No diminution took place at the time, though 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro, as far hack as 1807. When he had com- 
pleted the survey, he thought that he had taken a great deal too much of the crop; 
he hud estimated that it was competent to the people to give 50 ])er cent, to the 
Government, but ho found tlrat that was too much, and he then proposed a 
remission of ,‘13 per cent, of tlie tax upon the lands not irrigated, and 25 per cent, 
upon those that were irrigated. The Government did not adopt that recom- 
mendation then, hut he was enabled, when he l)ecame Governor in 1827, to carry 
it into eflect ; he made a reduction, hut I believe that since that reduction the 
assessment has ever been realized without annual remissions. 

1417. ('/ininiuin.'] You stated that by the survey there were !>1 1,803 acres of 
cotton cultivation in 1801 ? — Yes, but after the survey, it is stated by the 
collector of Bellary, that 74,845 acres of the land growing cotton had been 
abandoned in a district which had before not only sujvplied its own wants, but 
the surrounding country, at the time of the rej)ort. 

, 1418. Does the collcclor attribute that to the mistake that was made in the 

'increase of the assessment at that time? — lie merely states the fact that it was 
so ; he is also called upon to state what was the average price of cultivating 
cotton, and the net profit, and the collector of Bellary states that on five acres 
the profits to the cultivator is only 2.v, 1 1 d. 

I4i(). Mr. G. 'f/tom/hson.'] Have you any other instance showing <i falling 
of!' in the cultivation of cotton after an augmentation of the land-tax ? — I have 
not finished my answer. I find Mr. Warden, in giving evidence before the 
House of Commons in 1832, states that it re<juires 1 1 beegas of land (it has been 
stated at 20) to produce 740 Ib.s. of Guzeret cotton, on wdiich the Government 
assessment is 50 rupees, or, at 1.9. i> d. a rupee, 4 1. 17.s'., the assessment 
av (‘raging L\d. on each pound of coton. In the Surat division, he averages the 
assessment at Id. 55 cents; in Kaira, Hd. 13 cent- ; in Almicdabad, 1 d. 53 cents; 
in the Southern Mahratta country, it a|)pears to be* id. 14 cents; in Kattywar 
the asscs-inent exceeds five pounds. l)r. Lush says, “A candy of cotton may 
be purchased at Dharwar at 42 rupees or 3 /. 1 3 *• , which would not pay the 
assessment in Guzerat.” According to Mr. Warden’s statement, the portion 
coming to the Government is something like 04 per cent, when the land is 
cultivated with cotton. 

1420. C/i(iirm(ni.\ Can \ou state any other instance in which any perceptible 
change has taken place, either in the number of acres cultivated, or the amount 
produced, or in the article i)roduccd, in consecpiencc of any change that has been 
made in the assessment? — I think not, T do not think there is any: Dr. Wight 
speaks of the various assessments that are mad(*, and complains that they vary 
very much in diflerent parts of the country in the south of India. 

I4‘2t. Mr. C. VUlicr.s.'] Have you suggested any plan for an alteration of the 
assessment^— I think that the assessment which is now in progress in the North- 
western Provinces preserves the institutions of the people, and is most advan- 
tageous both to the Government and to the cultivator, if it were made permanent ; 
it is now only for 30 years, and I think that no Europeans will go and settle in 
a country w'hcre the assessment is only for that time, and is liable to constant 
change. 

1422. Did I not understand you to state that you did not object to the 
principle of the assessment of the land ? — No, not to the principle of the land 
assessment in India, founded upon the principle of an income-tax, leaving villagers 
to make the assessment amongst themselves ; I look upon that as much more 
advantageous than the Government going into the details of every field, nor do 
I belicv(5 that the assessment of fields would ever last. I have here 9 table, 
showing the price of corn for 600 years at Eton College, which shows that no 
such assessment could last. 


YEARS. 
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YEARS. 

Number of 
Years for each 
Period. 

Averaj^ Price 
per Quarter during 
each Period. 

Highest Price 
per Quarter during 
each Period. 

Honest Prkc 
per Quarter during 
each Period. 





s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 


s. d. 

1*20*2 to 1223 


21 

1 

16 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

16 - 

1223 to 1244 

- 

21 

- 

8 

li 

- 

10 

- 

- 

6 - 

1244 to 1289 

- 

45 

4 

12 

6 

6 

10 

- 

1 

8 - 

1280 to 1338 

- 

41 

1 

18 

8 

5 

18 

6 

- 

6 - 

1338 to 1369 

- 

41 

1 

8 

10 

3 

2 

2 

- 

5 - 

1369 to 1416 

- 

46 

1 

- 

H 

1 

17 

4 

- 

18 ll 

1416 to 1451 

- 

35 

1 

1 

n 

2 

13 

4 

- 

8 - 

1451 to 1497 

- 

46 

- 

14 

1 

1 

17 

- 

- 

3 8 

1497 to 1560 

- 

63 

- 

10 

-■u 

1 

10 

- 

- 

2 — 

1660 to 1601 

- 

41 

2 

7 


4 

12 

- 

- 

8 - 

1601 to 1636 

- 

35 

2 

6 

- 

2 

18 

- 

1 

8 - 

1636 to 1670 

- 

34 

2 

13 


4 

6 

- 

1 

(5 - 

1670 to 1700 

- 

30 

2 

3 

1 

3 

11 


1 

fi - 

1700 to 1733 

- 

33 

2 

2 

- 

3 

18 

- 

1 

6 - 

1733 to 17.50 

- 

27 

1 

13 

9 

2 

3 

- 

1 

4 3 

1750 to 1764 

- 

14 

- 

19 

— 

1 

1(5 

2 

- 

10 7 

1764 to 1799 

- 

35 

2 

7 

- 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 2 

1799 to 1805 


() 

4 

1 


5 

18 


0 

w 

12 4 


Majoi'gou. Briggt, 
10 March 1848. 


From 1202 to 1223, tlio average price of wlieat apjiears to liavc bceu 
1 /. 16 4d. Let us suppose an assessment made with the utmost possible 

accuracy, setting aside all the difficulties of arriving at that perfection, at 
one-tbird of the gross produce, being 12 a‘. l.^d* ; let us, for tin* sake of 
argument, imagine this assessment to. have been made in the year 1215, and 
that owing to the money value of wheat, the peasant had paid this tax for eight 
years ; let us now examine the recorded value of wheat during the very next 
21 years, and we shall perceive, that so far from being enabled to pay a tax of 
12 j. 1 \<l., the cultivator never obtained, during the whole period, in any one 
year, a higher price than 10 5. for the quarter of wheat, and during the greater 
part of the 21 years he only received C.y. ; the whole gross produce being in the 
latter case less than one-half the amount of the tax. But <lo not let it be supposed 
that this is an unfair example ; during the ensuing 45 years, the avenge price of 
wheat rose to 4 1. l'2s. ad . ; had the assessment been made at that time, the, tax, 
if only one-third. Mould ha^e amounted to 1 /. 10s. lOd. ; whereas during the 
next 45 years, the entire average produce Mas 1 1. 18.<?. 8</., and during the suc- 
ceeding century, did not exceed 1 /. 3 s. per quarter. In the folloM'ing 1 00 years 
the average amounted to only 12s. off/, the quarter; these calculations arc 
made in the money of the present day, and will be better understood by 
reference to the tables themselves. At M’hat period, 1 ask, would the ryotwar 
assessors of the money value of one-third or two-fifths of the produce, select to 
make their settlement, and when made, is it likely the revenue could be 
collected without remis.sions for five years together? Colonel Read, tlie 
originator of the ryotwar system, after an c*xpcrience of five years, in aildress- 
ing his assistants in a letter dated 12 April 1708, requiring their opinions, 
observes, para. 9, “ The radical defect in it appears to be our over-assessment, 
which augments the public and reduces the jmvate property in the soil to such 
a degree as to involve the necessity of ousting all between Government and 
the cultivators, and making their concerns the objects of its attention ; that is 
the principal objection to the lease ; it impedes agriculture, and f)bstructs the 
ordinary course of justice.” This system has been constantly assailed hy one 
branch of the civil service at Madras, while, on the other hand, it has its advocates. 
When first introduced, it was tlnis described by the Board of Revenue of 
Madras ; “ Ignorant of the true resources of the newly-acciuircd countries, a.s of 
the precise nature of their lauded tenures, we find a small band of foreign 
conquerors no sooner obtaining possession- of a vast extent of territory, peopled 
by various nations, differing from each other in language, customs and habits, 
than they attempt what would be deemed an Herculean task, or rather a 
visionary project, even in the most civilized countries of Europe, of which every 
statistical information is possessed, and of which the Government and the 
people are one, viz., to fix a land rent, not on each province, district or county, 
0.41. Q ^ nor 
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Miijoi-get). Briggf^ i^oi* Oft ,ca,cli qsta,te Qf bvit pu cyjsry separate field in their domiuious. In 
' 8upj)prt|^p][^,tliis supposed, iiUMffvepient, we find, them miintentionally dissolving 
10 ATarcIi i? 48. tile ancient tics w'hicli iinitca tne rcpnhjic of each Hindqo village, and,' by a kind 
of agrarian lyw, ,^fjyv|y,'ass9,s^ing,aasl.pai*celUng out the lands,, which from time 
in)nicmoria][ jiplongbcl to tho Village cownuinity collectively, not only among ;the 
iiulivi(Jual,mctn,b{ir3 6t privileged oisdcre, but qven, aniohg the inferior tenantry ; 
vyc obseTve tbm ignorantly denying, anfl ,by. jl;heir denial abolishing, private 
property in, tlie limd; rcspniiiag what belonged to a public body (the mital to 
all |tbp proprietors, land couferring in lieu, of. it, a stipend in money on one 
iu4ividual; professing to limit tbeir .demand on each field; und, in fact, by 
egtabiislung for such limit ,ah, unattainable maximum, assessing the ryot at 
discretion ; and„like the Mussulman government whicli preceded them, binding 
the cultivator by force to tlic plough compelling him to .till laud acknowledged 
to be ovei'-assossed ; dragging him' back, if , he absconded ; deferring their 
demand upon him until bis crop came to maturity ; then taking from him all 
that could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his bullocks and seed 
grain; nyy, perhaps, obliged to supply him, even vvith, these in order to enable 
him to resume his melancholy task or toiling for others.” With these recorded 
sentiments before nm, pnd with the experience of several years, J am decidedly 
averse to the ryotvynr system of assessment and collection. 

1423. Yoi{ have not suggested to tliis Committee any other mode in whiclr the 
same ainoiiut of revenue could be collected, than by assessing the, land in 
India? — No; I, think that an assessment of the land is a very good mode of 
realizing, revenue, provided the assessment is sufficiently low, and the ta.\ is laid 
upon tl^e proper persons; and that it does not alter the institutions of the 
country. 

1424. Have YOU taken i,nio consideration its bearing upon other products 

vvliicli vyc have, imported, and desire to extend tlie import of into this country?-^ 
Yes. ’ , , \ 

i^;2,5.j Do yop consider that the Government of India can collect the same 
i'Ovciiile that they do, at present constantly, with our extending those imyiorts, 
seeing that they arc products of the land ?— If I am to understand that it would 
be an advantage to relieve the lauji from the tax, producing particular articles, 
T should, certainly not recommend any bonus to be given for the produce of any 
such ; I think it is much better that the farmers themselves should be left to fiud 
out what was, most advantageous to themselves than to make taxes light upon 
any particular products. 

142|(), You understand the nature and,, purpose of this inquiry; that the 
Cdiumrttec arc inquiring a$ to whether vye can e.xteud the cultivation of cotton, 
so as to bring it to, tips country ip, larger quantities, observing also, tliat we have 
to compete willi that article coiping from another country where the same fiscal 
systeip docs riot exist. J^Tow, considering tlie necessity of continuing tlie assess- 
ment on the land, dq you think, that that would not be a permanent impediment 
to our competing with the cotton of America? — 1, think, if made sufficiently low 
and perm{Wiou,tj tbat.it vyould ,not prevent it; bpt I think contemporaneously 
with,t|iat,,^iat jtyyould he necessary, to, make tlio transport of the article much, 
cheaper thaiijitjis atipresc^^^ I. tijink that the, question of roads is very inti- 
mately connected vviili the spbj^'QL 

1427. 'Yoii do not think that the land-tax ip, a conclusive impediment to our 
extending ^thq growth qf cottoq ‘^ttI do not think it is ; in some parts the land- 
taje is njiiijeh too heavy, hut, i,n other, parts 1 do not think it is an obstruction. 

1428. Ybii think that with other and more improved facilities foj; bringing 
the cotton here, wo, still migl^t gompete, , vvith other countries? — I have no 
doubt o(it., 

1421). Mr. G. Thoinpsoji.] Take Guzerat for instance ; what settlement would 
you.^propo,se phould be made yvith .the cultivators,. of that district?— It depends 
very much whether the same institutions which prevail in other parts in tlie 
Nortlij^vvcsternii.Pfpyinces of India preyail in Guzerat; if they do, I should 
Tccouimend that Uic^ettlpjjmnt.of the Npxtli^woptem Provinces should be extended 
to Guzerat ; an^if^ agpin^ it i's to be made ,uppu eaiffi field, 1 should recommend 
something like a corn assessn!icnt,.or .corn-rents, which should be assessed on a 
certain portion o( tlie. edjlthle corp of tlie locality, as is. the practice in Scotland, 
allovying the cultivators fo grpw cotton or sugar, or whatever they like. 

1430. What pioportiopi of the crop would you take?— I do not think that 

even 
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even a sixth of the crop, which would represent 50 per cent, of the income of M«jor>gen.i3/>|'|r«« 

the landholder, would he considered by the natives as too heavy^ considering — '■ 

that they are not oppressed with other taxes. »o March 1848. 

1431. Sir Edward Colebrooke.] Will you state upon what principle the assess* 
ment is fixed in the south of India, Madras and Bombay, and those districts 
with which you have been acquainted r — In the south of India, in the Coimbatoor 
districts, the assessments have not been changed from the original assessment 
of the Hindoos; but the assessment made by Mr. Hurdis in 1801 was an 
extremely light assessment; I believe the Coimbatoor district has flourished 
under that very light assessment, and stands out quite in relief from the others. 

With regard to the assessment made under Sir Thomas Muiiro, he assumed that 
the assessment would be permanent if he should take the value of one-half of the 
crop ; but as tlie amount of oiic-half of the produce, if taken in corn even, would 
have borne very heavily upon the people, yet, when assessed in money, it recjiiired 
that every field should yield the same quantity of grain, and that that grain should 
also produce the same amount of money to render it permanent, and as these 
are always changable, of course the assessment became heavy according to the 
price of the grain. 

1432. Did that half of the produce take more than the usual rent of the land, 
if that land had been let to any occupant? — Yes ; Sir Thomas Munro’s assess- 
ment failed in consequence ; it did not last for a single year, and they were 
obliged to make remissions in the next year. 

1433. They are made every year? — Every year; it failed as a permanent 
settlement, it is an annual assessment, and as it amounts to more than ever 
can be paid, it is left to the discretion of the collector to remit, or to take as much 
as he chooses. 

1434. Viscount ./bce/yw.] Did I understand you to say, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to you, that the Coimbatoor district is not under Sir Thomas Munro’s 
settlement? — ^The settlement was made bv an assistant of Sir Thomas Munro; 

Tippoo had made very little change in the district ; in other districts Tippoo’s 
assessment was very heavy, and Sir Thomas Munro’s assessment was made upon 
the principle of Tippoo’s, that of taking half the crop. 

1435. Chairtnan.] You stated that the Coimbatoor district has flourished, 
and that the assessment there made by Mr. Hurdis in 1801 was very light ? — 

Much lighter than any where else ; the assessment in the Coimbatoor district, 

1 have understood, w’as light ; the assessment of Sir Thomas Munro was an 
assessment made upon the actual collections of the 10 preceding years, and he 
fixed the assessment at that, and then distributed it upon the good, the bad, and 
the indift'erent ground, according to the survey made, and the assessors who 
were made the judges, came there fixed it as good, bad and indifferent. 

1436. That assessment was so high that it has never been reached, being 
fixed above the point at which it can be jmid, and that now remains actually as 
a discretionary matter with the collector? — Yes, and such, I hear, is very 
much the case in Guzerat at this moment. 

1437. Sir Edward Colebrooke.l When it is left to the discretion of the col- 
lector, it is practically left to the discretion of a host of subordinate ofiicers 
scattered throughout the countrj^ ? — No doubt ; the collector has perhaps 
100,000 cultivating ly^ots under him, whom he has to settle with; of course 
he cannot personally settle with all. 

1438. He has to fix the amount of their payments arbitrarily every year r — 

Yes ; there is a fixed assessment, which they have to pay, and the collector has to 
consider how much is to be remitted. 

1439. What, according to your knowledge, has been the condition of the 
proprietors under that assessment ? — They are generally described to be in a 
very impoverished state. 

1440. Is there not great shifting of tenures under that settlement? — Yes, 
very great. 

Are they not constantly varying.? — ^Yes; the permanency of the 
holding no longer exists ; people are always shifting from onQ. land to another 
There is one part of the system that it is very important to consider, which is, 

.that of making advances ; the Government, in order to get the land cultivated, 
as they assess upon every new parcel of land, are in the habit of making ad- 
vances in order to get the land cultivated, and that land is granted upon more 
advant^eous terms than other lands, and of course the effect of these advances 
0.41. R is 
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M*jor-gen, Briggs, is to withdraw the labouring people from under the farmers who had capital, to 

go and cultivate by their own resources, and to bring a vast quantity of produce, 

10 March 1848. which would not otherwise be brought into the market, into it. This has a ten- 
dency to reduce the prices, and consequently to make the assessment much heavier 
upon those formers cultivating the old lands ; and thus the whole commercial 
system of the country is affected by the kind intentions of the Government in 
furnisliing day-labourers with capital at easy rates. 

1442. Did not Sir Thomas Munro recommend a reduction of the assessment? 
—Yes, in 1807 , but it was not carried into effect until 1827 , when he became 
Governor, 

144;}. Have you been acquainted witli tlu; effect of that reduction in those 
districts ? — I was not resident in the country myself; but 1 was going backwards 
and forwai'ds between 18.32 and 183.5 ; it did not appear to me to have made any 
very great difference in tlu* condition of the people. 

1444. Do you consider that the assessment still remains too high — It 
remains too high, because it is never realized, even at the present day. 

1445. Of course no ])roprietary right can exist in those territories? — Of 
course not. 

1446. i^an'inan.] ^Vhen you .say that the assessment cannot he n'alized, you 
allude, I ])resume, to the reduced assessment in 1827 ^ — Yes. 

1447. Mr. What was the reduction' — It was proposed to he 

.33 per c(‘nt., or one-third, upon the land not irrigated, and 2.5 per cent, upon 
the land irrigated. 

1448. Sir Edward Colehrookc.l You have stated that the Government makes 
advances to the cultivators ; are there no village capitalists, as in other parts of 
India, who make advances' — Yes; hut the Government are in the habit of 
advancing money iqiou much more advantageous terms than they could get it 
from the hankers. 

1449. Do the hankers demand very high rates of interest' — Yes, seldom less 
than 24 per cent. ; hut with the cultivators the practice is to advance the money 
at the rate of the corn at the period of advance, and to receive the value of a 
double quantity back again. 

14.'50. When such a large interest is demanded, does not that show that the 
advance is made on a very insecure tenure? — Certainly, it would indicate 
that. 

14.',!. You would not therefore be surprised if British merchants felt great 
he.sitation to advance money under those circumstances ?-*-! do not think that 
they would. 

14.52. Have you ever heard of British merchants doing so? — No, there are 
no Europeans in any other parts of the country, except where the settlement has 
been made permanent in Bengal. 

14.53. Mr. PlowdenJ] You stated that it would he much more to the advan- 
tage of the cultivator to obtain the money from the Government? — Yes. 

14.54. Sir Edward Colebrooke.'\ You have stated that your objection W'as 
principally to the obstacle presented to the cultivation of cotton, by the amount 
of the .assessment; do you conceive that the ryotwar system of land revenue 
might stand and be collected with facility, provided the assessment were low? — 

I think, if the settlement were made upon the principles 1 have stated, of a corn- 
rent, it might stand very «ell; and in Madras there are all the materials for 
making it ; you have ascertained the different degrees of fertility of the soil, 
the measure, and every thing of that sort. I do not think that in the Madras 
provinces you coidd introduce permanent settlement, as all the village institutions 
have been interfered with. 

145.5. If the settlement w'crc fixed at a low rate, the r)'ots would acquire 
proprietary rights to the soil ? — Yes. 

1456. Does not the proprietary right exist in other parts of India ?— I believe 
proprietary rights exist to a certain extent in some parts of Mysore, and they 
exist under the native princes in many parts ; in Travancore, I believe ; in 
Malabar, and the districts along the coast ; in Bangalore, where the assessment is 
very light, and in Tanjore also it is exceedingly light, it is only 1 s. 6 d. an acre. 

14.57. Is the condition of the ryots superior in those districts? — The condition 
of those persons who hold lands so as to be able to sell them, is much better, 
but ryot is a general term signilying merely a subject ; there are different 
descriptions of ryots, and different descriptions of tenure in a village. The 

village 
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village zemindar is of a different class, I take it, from the persons who hold lands 
from him; there are the freeholder ryots and the tenantry ryots; there are, in fact, 
three descriptions of cultivators in all villages. 

1458. Mr. fVilson PatUni] Did you not state that in the majority of cases 
the collectors had to make a remission of the assessment?— Yes, wherever the 
ryotwar system prevails. 

1459. In the great majority of instances the collectors had to make a rerais- 
sion ? — Yes ; where the ryotwar system prevails a remission is usually made. 

14G0. Do you happen to know whether the collector renders any account of 
the remissions he makes to the Government? — Yes. 

1461. Does he stut<; the causes of the remissions? — Yes, always ; he states the 
causes, and the Board of llcvenue take it into consideration whether those causes 
arc just or not. 

14(12. Has it ever come to your knowledge Avhat has been the remission in 
any particular district with regard to the general amount of the assessment?—! 
recollect, in Candeish, that 1 thought it necessary to make a remission of 25 per 
cent, upon the revenues ; I think it ivas three lacs out of 14 , I recommended, in 
1822 and 182 . 3 . 

1463. Over what extent of district was that? - -Candeish comprises about 
13,000 square miles. 

1464. Was that remissiou given to the whole district, without discrimination? 
— No, the remissions were made upon villages. 

14(15. It was not a general remission, hut the total amount of the I’emissions 
made in individual eases amounted, on the whole collection, to what you state? 
— Yes, the difference between 11 lacs and 14 lacs ; the country had lieeu deluged 
with rain, whole villages had been swept away along the banks of tin; Taptec, 
and the remissions were made in that part of the country only ; in some cases 
no assessment at all was made upon a village ; hut that was a sudden calamity, 
and I thought it was absolutely necessary to make the remissions. 

I4ti(). That was an oxtrordinary occurrence ? — Yes. 

1467. Speaking generally, and taking the avcrsigc collection of a number of 
years in a district, what would you state was the averjige amount of the remissiou 
made? — In the district of Candei»h there was no permanent settlement made; 
no fixed revenue. 

14('>8. Could you give the Committee any other i<Iea of the average amount 
of the remissions in any district ? — No, I am not competent to state ; that will 
be found in the records of the East India House, and some of the gentlemen 
examined here could better give that information. 

14G9. If you were asked to point out a part of India in which there have 
been greater remissions of an assessment than in another, which portion should 
you select ?— I should say wherever the ryotwar settlement prevailed; it depends 
much upon the seasons what remissions are necessary. 

1470. What are the circumstances beside the seasons, which as a collector 
you have taken into consideration in the remissiou of the assessment ? — Where 
it has been fixed as it has been by Sir Thomas Muuro, 1 know from experience 
that the assessment is never realized ; that is to say, the whole of the village 
assessment being made by fields, one individual by cultivating a more valuable 
produce than usual, and the market price being high, perhaps he may^ be able to 
pay it, but then only for a year or so. 

1471. If in the course of your collection you had observed that one of the 
ryots had cultivated his land in a less jirofitablc manner than his neighbour, 
should you have considered that a circumstance entitling him to a remission ? — 
It would be difficult for any collector, with a district of 1 . 3 , QUO square miles to 
go into such detail as that. 

1472. You cannot state whether such a circumstance would be taken into con- 
sideration at all by the collector?— The collector would naturally conclude that 
them^ would do the best he could with his good land, and cultivate the most 
advantageous crop. 

1473 « But the man’s judgment having failed him in a particular instance, 
would that form a consideration and a reason for a remission of the assessment? 
—I think that the collector would consider the fact of the land not being able 
to pay it from the produce, and that when he took into consideration the produce 
and the price tc^ther, seeing that it would be impossible for the cultivator to 
pay such an amount of assessment, he would make a remission upon it. 

0.41. R 2 1474- You 
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Majer*gen. Br^gs. 1474- You have stated that you think the assessment generally is too high ; 

^ are you prepared, having paid great attention to the subject, to recommend any 

lo Mardi 1848. particular abatement of the assessment as a general principle? — The assessment, 
of course is high or low, according to the value of the produce ; if we take it 
in pounds, shillings and pence, we shall consider that the assessment for England 
would be extremely low ; but if the assessment bears a very large proportion t» 
tlie value of the whole crop, it is exceedingly high ; it is not according to the' 
value or the amount in specie that the assessment is high or low, but as it has 
referenpe to what the value of the crop raised would fetch in the market. 

1475. Could any fair reduction of the general assessment be made without a 
re*9urvey of the various districts ? — I do not think that any assessment could be 
made with any advantage upon fields; it would be impossible fora Government 
over countries, as large as Europe, to assess field by field to a very large amount ; 
such an assessment could not be permanent. 

14/d. The object of this Committee being to ascertain whether the lartd 
assesStnent is obstacle to the cultivation of cotton, will you state what your 
recoin in cndiiUon would be with regard to the assessment, so as to remove the 
obstacle which it presents ? — As a general answer, I would recommend the 
Gbvernment to lower the assessment wherever it is found to be too heavy. 

1477. That is tantamount toa re-su^vey of whole districts P—Yes ; but the value 
of the produce of the fields varies so much, and depends so much upon circunn- 
stances, |;hat I do not think it is competent to any government to make a perma- 
nent assessment upon fields. 

147}^* Woidd you still leave the matter to the discretion of the collector, with 
directions that he should make certain allowances, or how would you proceed ? — 
I should proposi' tliat there should be a com assessment, and that the value should 
be taken according to the value of the com in the market; that it should be upon 
the principle of a corn-rent, in those cases where the institutions of the country 
have npt hew subverted by any agents of our own or the agents of other Govern- 
ments, and the original institutions have not been subverted, in the North-western 
provinc<‘s, where these new assessments have been made ; and wherever these are 
to be found, I slioidd recommend that the assessments should be made permanent 
on whole villages. 

1479. would recommend that a corn-rent should be established as the 
founejation of all other assessments r — ^Wherever you cannot make an assessment 
with a whole village ; if you can make an assessment with a whole village, and 
you know you arc making it with the real proprietors of the land, independently 
of tenants 'of any ilcscription, I think the advantage then would be to make an 
assessment of the w'hole village, as has been done in Bengal, and that would 
load to the extension of cultivation ; waste lands would be taken in, which 
would, of course, not be assessed, and the assessment would then become gra» 
dually lower in consequence of the waste lands ; being exempted ; and by 
that means I consi<ler that the assessment in Bengal on fields has been very 
much reduced ; I believe Mr. Colebmokc estimates that the assessment does not 
now exceed more than four annas an acre, which is about sixpence ; whereas, 
wheu the settlement was first made, the assessment was as in other countries, one, 
two and three rupees an acre ; tliis reduction has taken place in consequence of 
the waste lands being cultivated and no assessment being levied upon them, 
which! would not have occurred if the system had been carried out as in the 
Madras provinces. 

1480. Have you heard the evidence given by the preceding witnesses?-?- Yes. 

1481. Sir James hogg^ Is not the land-tax now throughout all India levied 

with rcfci^cnicc tp the productive quality of the soil, and not with reference to the 
pfodupe .?— is levied on the supposition that the' soil will produce a certain 
crop, blit I should be very little satisfied with the judgment of the individiTals^ 
who tbq value upon the land. . / > . , . ; 

i .1483. , Is not thfC value, of the lapd the. present standard 0? the taxation, ahcl 
not tlip kindfjoCiprpdnce?— ;'|t is not levied how as. it was fortnerly, upon the 
articles raised uppen, the land,, the taxation of tlie land Ijl, levied upon 
they used to pay when those articles were raised, because 1 find a gentlpinhh 
saying tljat the potton lapd is,,as muph as, 14s, ap,aQre, ^nd the rice land K''a» 
much as 2 /. 10s. an acre; Mr. Inverarity, in the ^o,nthem ‘Mahratta cdutttly, 
sj^tes tliwt. 

1483. There 
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14 S 3 ' There was a time .when, the lfta<l*tax was assessed .with refereiicc to the 
produce itself and the crop? — Yes, . 

That isi no loiter the case ?• — ^That is no longer the case ; but certainly 
1 understand that.. it; is qow levied according to tlie conceived notions of the 
capability of the land to .grow certain crops. When 1 was in Candeisli, wh.en 
land was grown with wheat, it paid 12 rupees a beega, or one-third of an acre, and 
when cultivate with sugar, it paid 60 rupees a beega, equivalent to 18 /. an; 
acre : of couree no sugar could be cultivated under such circumstances ; hut tliat 
is not the case now. • 

1485. The tenant jiimself is left perfecUy free to cuUiyate what he likes? 

— Ye^ , ' ^ ^ j 

1480. Are you of opinion that he ought to be left perfectly free to cultivate 
w'hat hie likes'? — Certainly. 

1487. The taxation now is a money. assessment, is it not? — ^Yes. 

1488. Can you state the average money assessment taken in Dhar^war, Coim- 
batoor and. the Southern Majiratta states, which arc great cotton-growing 
countries, at so piuch per beega or per acre ? — 1 find Mr. Inverarjty, the collector, 
of JBelguain, writes on the 13 th of January 1847 , “ I believe that the hig^iest rate, 
that cotton land pays in this zillah division, is seven rupees ; .that is, 14 s. an 


acre. 


1489. What district does he refer to ? — He is the collector at Belgahm, near 
Dharwar. 

1490. What is th<^ lowest price ? — He does not give the lowest price; He ss^s- 
that rice lands pay from 20 to 25 rupees, 2 /. and 2 /. 10 s.' an' acre; but by the 
introduction of the survey this assessment will probably be reduced two-thirds. 

1491. Has there not beeu a very recent survey made of the Dharwar district, 
and the Southern Mahralta district, where there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion made ? — 1 presume so ; I heard so. 

1492. Is not die tax high in Broach understand so. 

1493. Formerly it was made with reference to the crop, and Broach was 
formerly a great cotton-growing district, and the tax is now, ypu are aware, 
ordered to he reduced ? — Yes, I believe sex 

1494. In the North-west Provinces, •where the recent survey has been made, 
and where you spoke of the settlement of 30 years, are you acquainted with the 
gencial principle that guided the commissioners ; had it any reference to tlie 
supposed value of the wheat? — I understood the settlement to have been made in' 
this way, that an average was taken of the jiroviQus 10 years’ actual collection on 
each village, and that that average was fixed the assessment upon the village. 

1 49.5. And that being the general rUlc, where the known rights of the ta- 
lookdar intervened as a medium of payment, that being part of the system, 1 
believe, that was recognized ?— In those parts I believe that there were very 
few talookdars; when 1 was there I found on the lands where there were uo 
talookdars, that the villagers themselves set up an individual to represept the 
village; the freeholders vary from 20 to 30 and to 200 in each village, and those 
share the proprietorship of the land; a settlement was made with tl^em in a body. , 

1496. And sortictimes the talookdar intervened who had a kind of per- 
centage ? — The talookdar was established through our regulations ; seeing that 
oul! t'egulations did not recognise an^ settlement to be made with any individual 
of less than 500 rupees, but some of the •villages did not pay so much.. Those 
who paid more always set up one of their own body, a freeholder of tho,villagdy 
to represent the village community. . < 1 ‘ i ^ 

! Is iiot the chief, produce |of fliic North-western Provinces wheat? — 

Yest,' , , 

, 4.498. And the average, th?i|t was taken .would' necessarily' be 4 kint| of average ' 
corjfiv^rient,. wh/e^t being, thq great prqdoce of the iSTorth-western F^ovincesr-^I* 
I was not aware that such was the case. , , . / , "Z 

.?, 49 , 9 *, ^.ould i|; pot be a necessary consequence if the dverage was taken 
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Jiigor-gen. i5«i- The settlement was made for 30 years?— Yes. 

1502. The land assessment is, I believe, almost the only tax to which people 
1* March 1848. in India are subject? — Many other taxes have been given up by the Govern- 
ment. 

1,303. At the present moment is it not almost the only tax, except upon salt 
and opium? — I believe a great deal is raised from customs duties, stamp duties, 
and excise duties, which form a very large portion of the revenue. 

1.504. Do not the taxes paid by individuals form a great proportion of the 
revenue received by the state ? — Yes. 

1505. It is, in point of fact, in tlu; nature of a rent paid by the ryot for the 
soil he enjoys ? — I cannot call it a rent ; a rent is an agreement l)etween two 
individuals, but this is a tax, an assessment, an impost by the Govermnent, and I 
think when we talk of assessing rent we do not make use of language which is 
very well understood. 

1.506. lie pays nothing for the soil, except what he pays to the Government? 
— When he becomes a proprietor of the soil, a certain ])ortion of the crop belongs 
to Government, and according to the ancient law of the Qountry, that propor- 
tion is the part which docs not belong to him, hut to tin; Government ; the 
largest belongs to himself, and he can sell Ids land ; he is perfectly master of it ; 
the Government cannot dispossess liim, nor can it sell his land, but the tax is 
imposed upon him by the Government. 

1507. Ihe principal place vhere Europeans reside is in IJcngal, is it not? — 
Yes; Bengal, Baliar and Orissa, where a permanent settlement has been made. 

1508. You say that they reside where the permanent settlement has been made ; 
are you of opinion that the cause of their residence then; is the permanent set- 
tlement ? — 1 should think it is th(‘ ])rincipal cause ; there is, however, another 
cause, namely, that there is a facility in bringing the pi’oduce that they raise to the 
market down the river, so that there is not only a p(>nnanenl settlement, wdiere 
they can go and ])urchase land, knowing very well wliat they have to pay, but 
als^ because there is greater facility in bringing the ])roduce to market. 

/i'50p. Is there any of the staple produce of the Indian soil, cultivated under 
4 ic superintendence, and manufactured generally by Europeans, excepting 
indigo, and latterly sugar ? — Indigo, sugar, and silk ; I do not think there is 
much coft'ee ; there was some cultivated in Mysore. 

1510. But is not the great staple which is produced and manufactured by 
European capital, and European superintendence, indigo ? — Yes, it has hitherto 
been indigo. 

1511. Are not the provinces subject to the permanent settlement, particularly 
Bengal, and more particularly Jessore, peculiarly calculated for the production 
of indigo, and is not Jessore the district which yields the greatest quantity and 
of the best quality?— It is the district which yields the greatest quantity and the 
best quality; indigo is produced also largely at Madras, but of an inferior kind. 

1512. The production of Madras or Bombay boars a very minute and insig- 
nificant proportion to the whole production of indigo throughout India? — Yes, 
there arc not the same inducements; the indigo is neither so good, nor arc there 
the same inducements to invest European capital. 

1513. Docs not it occur to you that the fact of that country and district being 
calcidated to produce the best indigo and at the lowest cost, has something to do 
with the residence of Europeans there ? — No doubt of it. 

1.514. 1 believe Europeans could not purchase lands anterior to 1834 ? — They 
could not. 

1515. Arc you aware that anterior to 1834 the cultivation of indigo had 
amounted in some years to the enormous sum of from 150 , 000 /. to 100,000/. a 
year? — ^Very likely. 

1516. That anterior to 1834 was produced by Europeans residing in those 
districts and producing the indigo exactly as they now do? — It is true ; but the 
land-tax was settled ; they were able to rent lands, though they could not pur- 
chase them. 

1517. Are you of opinion that that is the way in which indigo is produced by 
Europeans renting lands ? — I believe a good deal of it has been produced by 
their renting lands ; at all events by coming into immediate contact with the 
ciiilti vators of the soil, they , purchase the indigo by making advances to the 
cultivators of the soil, whq give them, the indigo at a fixed rent. 


1518, Has 
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1518. Has not the system of making advances to the cultivators, who them- Major-gen. 

selves grow the plant and sell it at a stipulated price, been not only the general, 

but almost the exclusive, mode of production? — There is a mode of cultivation m March 1848. 

called the nij cultivation, which has been pretty extensive, which applies as well 

to the purchasing of the indigo plant ; but 1 understand that it is more profitable, 

to advance for tn^e purchase of indigo, when it is agreed to receive the indigo 

plant in return for the advance, than to take the cultivation of the land into 

their own hands. 

1 .5 ' 9* Hy ni j cultivation do I understand you to mean the European pro- 
prietor cultivating land belonging to himself, his own property? — Yes; culti- 
vating land which he has rented or purchased by means of labourers. 

1520. Anterior to 1834 ho could not purchase land? — No, but he could 
rent it. 

1521. Are not 10-20ths of all the indigo produced in the Presidency of Ben- 
gal, and within the provinces you liave mentioned in the way I have stated, by 
advanees to the ryots, who give the plant at a stipulated price? — T believe expe- 
rience has shown that that is the best way of raising it. 

1522. And anterior to 1834 , the usages and regulations, whatever they were, 
did not interfere wltli the cultivation, and an enormous extension of the cultiva- 
tion, of indigo?— -Not previously; neither then nor subsequently. 

1 *523. I Ix'lieve no similar attempt has been made either in Central India or on 
the Bombay side, by Europeans, with regard to the production of cotton ?— I 
believe not. 

1524. Arc not its cultivation, its cleaning, and even its purchase on the spot 
previously to being sent to Bombay, exclusively done by natives, and through 
native mastei's ? — It is mostly so ; there is a Mr. Fenwick, in the Hyder- 
abad territory, living under the native government, who is a large cotton 
trader. 

1525. Did you not state tliat all our experiments had been made since you 
left India? — Yes, the subsequent experiments of the Americans to grow cotton. 

I52r). Have you continued to take an interest in India since you left? — Yes. 

1527. Do you think that those experiments have been reasonably successful ? 

I think they have been very unsuccessful indeed ; I think they have only con- 
firmed the information wc had before. 

1528. Then you arc adverse to the cultivation of American cotton? — Not at all 
adverse to the cultivation of American cotton ; I think it would be a very great 
advantage if the cultivation of American cotton were extended ; but I think the 
experiments seemed to have failed almost every where. 

1529. Do you think they have failed in Dharwar? — I do not think tho Ame- 
ricans had any thing to do with that ; Mr. Shaw, the collector, had been very 
successful in introducing the plant there. Dr. Wight has introduced nothing new ; 
he has continued what Mr. Hughes established in 1815 and 1816 , and what, ill 
fact, Mr. Heath proved in 1820 ; we have accounts of as good cotton being 
produced in 1816 as ever was produced by Dr. Wight. 

1530. Do you think that Uic cotton, as it is now gro>vn in India, if it came 
home cheap enough, wouhl be very generally used by the manufacturers in 
Lancashire ? — Do you speak of the Indian cotton? 

1531. Yes; I do not speak of the patches of improved cotton, but the geileral 
class of cotton, as it comes from Bombay and Central India ; if it came home a 
halfpenny or a penny a pound cheaper than the American, would it be generally 
used in .Manchester ? — 1 think from all I have heard that it would; I have been 
in Manchester, and I have seen some of the looms, and I know that some of the 
manufacturers use a very large portion of it. I was at Bolton with Mr. Ash- 
worth, where he used a large portion of the Indian cotton with the Amcricsui 
cotton; they complain of its being very <lirty, and in consequence that they 
are taken in in the purchase of it ; they do not know what they arc purchasing, 
exactly. 

1532. Would you recommend an endeavour to increase the quantity as it now 
is, or devoting attention to diminishing the cost and improving the quality of the 
culture, both for the benefit of this country and India ? — I tliink that both the 
improvement of the Indian cotton, and the cleaning particularly, and an exten- 
sion of the American cotton, should be the objects of the people of this country ; 
but as to talking of the Government, as a planter or producer, I do not think 
that it is a question which the Government has any thing to do with at all. 

0.41. E4 1533. Sir 
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flajor-gen, 1533. Sir Edward Colebrooke,’} Do you remember a passage in ^e report of 

^ the Board of Revenue in Madras in 1821, to the following effect : “ That minute 

*0 * accuracy cannot be attained in the Revenue settlements ; but by making the best 

approximation to it in our power, we shall avoid all the material evil, for the 
surplus produce has in all cases met the utmost extent of our demand” ? — Yes, 
the letter is dated the 12th of December 1821. 

1534. By “ surplus produce” do you understand the landlord’s rent? — Yes. 

1535* Would not that passage imply that in many cases more than the surplus 
produce had been taken from the cultivators?— Yes, I should say so, and that 
the Government was aware of it. 

1536. Is not this recommendation one implying moderation in not taking 
more than the surplus rent ? — ^Yes. 

1 537. Do you know, practically, of any cases in which more than the surplus 
rent has been taken from the cultivators, and that the assessment has trenched 
upon their profits and the wages of labour ? — Sir Thomas Munro’s assessment 
was made upon the principle of taking 50 per cent, of the produce, and that is 
more than the surplus produce of any country, I believe ; I do not think any 
country could afford that. I am supposing that it was a corn rent ; but as the 
tax is a money tax, it must of course very frequently represent the whole of the 
produce. 

1538. Have you known practical instances of the cultivators being ruined and 
.driven from their cultivation by the amount of the demand? — I liave heard of 

it very frequently in the Madras provinces, of land being abandoned in conse- 
quence of the heavy assessments ; and I find Mr. Chaplin saying, with respect to 
assessments, “ The fixing of the assessment of waste land is no less an important 
operation than that of defining the rent (tax) of that which is cultivated ; for it 
has been found by experience, that where it is rated too low in conse(|uence of 
its being waste, the stock of the ryots has afterwards been transferred to it fro.u 
cultivated land, to the great detriment of the revenue ; great stress has, there- 
fore, in the instructions to assessors, been laid on the subject of relatively c<jua- 
lising the rent tax of waste and cultivated land.” Those are the instructions of 
Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the Deccan, in February 1825, for assessing 
the land. 

1539* Sir James ifoyy.] Did I not understand you to say, that with respect to 
European capitalists coming, for instance, into the cotton lands, that one of the 
difficulties was the fluctuating tenure of the ryots with whom they would Jiave 
to deal ; that their rent might be raised one year and diminished another, but 
generally that the fluctuating character of their tenure was calculated to 
prevent Europeans going there? — Yes, and to pre>ent their renting such lands, 
if they have to pay the tax. 

1540. Or to prevent their advancing to the ryots for the purpose of producing 
cotton? — Yes, inasmuch as they would be very poor ryots; the ryots arc in a 
very low condition, and there would be great insecurity in making the 
advances. 

1541. In the zemindary system in Bengal, the permanent settlement is with 
the zemindars? — Yes; and the zemindar has the power to exact, and I am 
afraid does exact, as much as he can from the ryot. 

1542. The gentlemen who arc indigo planters in Bengal have to deal with 
the ryots, whose tenures are fluctuating and dependent upon the will of the 
zemindar? — In many instances. 

1543. Almost exclusively? — I did not find that to be the case; in the 
districts that I went into I found that the rights of the ryots had been preserved 
under the zemindars, and particularly about Calcutta. 

1544. I believe, generally speaking, the zemindars get what they can from 
the ryots in the indigo districts of Jessore? — Yes; there, I believe, the original 
rights of the ryots have been destroyed, but it is a particular instance. 

1545. Is not Jessore a great indigo district? — Yes. 

1546. And there the indigo planters had to deal with the ryots, who are 
entirely at the mercy of the zemindars? — Yes. 

1547. I speak of the ordinary cases in Jessore, and the advances made by the 
Europeans to the rypts upon a bai^ain to give them the plant at a stipulated 
price j is not the only difference between the Europeans who cultivate indigo in 
Bengal and the Europeans who might wish to cultivate cotton in Bombay, this, 
that the ryots in Itoth are fluctuating, but in Bengal they arc dependent upon 
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the will of the 2einindars, and in Bombay dependent upon the will of the go* Mi^jot-gen. Brhgt. 

•vernmcnt ?— Yes, I believe that the zemindaries and talookdaars were fi^st taken 

into the hands of the indigo planters ; in the first instance, I believe, they rented 
the villages. , ‘ 

1548. Do you believe that the indigo planters, in Jessore and other indigo 
-districts, hold the lands themselves either pcrmanentlv or under lease r — My 
impression, in giving' that answer, was that they dicl; that they rented tlie 
vilbges, and that then they made their bargains with the villagers. 

■ 1549. Do you know the fact ? — I have heard it so stated. 

J550. Could that have been the fact anterior to 1834 ? — ^^Certainly; it was 
xiompetent to them to rent, but not to purchase land. ' 

1551. Is it your belief, from the information you hdve derived, that indigo 
was or is produced in Bengal by bodies of planters actually rchting the lands 
themselves, and not by entering into contracts with the ryots ? — I belieye they 
usually make advances to the ryots, and are repaid in indigo pknt. 

1552. Chairman.'] Then the fluctuation was put an end to» and lUdch depended 
upon the will of the parties about to find a capital ? — That was the mode in 
which Europeans came in contact with the ryots. 

1553. Sir James Hogg.] Is it your belief that the system of indigo cultivation 
by indigo planters in India is this, that either they pay rent to the zcmin'&r Or 
render ^cmselves responsible for the rent ? — I do not believe they arb ever' re- 
sponsible for tlic government revenue. 

1.554. If they rented it from the zemindar, they paid the rent to the zemihd'af *? 

— Yes. 

1555. Then what became of the ryots? — In such a case they have become 

dependent upon the indigo planters. * ‘ 

1556. Then it is your opinion that that is the system of indigo planting at 
present, and that anterior to 1 834 the indigo planter was the actual holder Of 
the land, paying the rent, and that he merely employed the ryots as labourers? 

— He paid the zemindar a rent as proprietor, but instead of holding the land 
direct himself, he made advances to the ryots to cultivate .and took the indigo. 

1557. How did he pay the ryots, so much a day?— He advanced the money 
to them on condition that they should restore him a certain quantity of' indigo. 

1.558. Chairman.] With regard to the Bombay Presidency, was there anything 
in the climate which rendered it less desirable as a country for the residen«:e of 
Europeans than the other side of the Peninsula? — Guzerat is described to he a 
very unhealthy climate. 

1559. With regard to the other parts of the Presidency, the table land of 
India, is that unhealthy ? — Certainly not ; Hyderabad and the country plain is 
very healthy ; amongst the hills it i« unhealthy during particular seasons of 
the year, but Guzerat is generally considered an unhealthy climate ; the Deccan 
is considered a healthy climate. 

1 560. Have you noticed whether in those districts where the assessment is 
light, that there is a smaller quantity of land unoccupied than in those districts 
where the assessment is heavy r — The assessment is generally heavy under the 
Company’s government, but in the villages that have been granted to individuals 
in the enam or tax-free villages, there the cultivation is usually very extensive, 
and the individuals are in a much better condition chan under the Company’s 
government ; they pay no taxes to the Government ;'thc taxes they pay are paid 
to the proprietor of the village, and it is remarked by every one, whenever you 
-coinc to one of those villages and you make inquiry, you find at once that it is 
not under the Company’s government. 

1561. Do you suppose that the owner of the vills^e treats the cultivators on 

terms, more mvourable to the cultivation of the land and the improvement of 
their condition than the cultivators are treated who are under the direct influence 
of the Company ? — Certainly, and for this reason : he has a great interest in the 
improvement of the small tract of country that belongs tb himself, and also in 
improving the cultivation ; he expends money upon it as an individual wquld 
do here, upon an estate. The Government 'cannot look into such details, and 
itherefore an individual with a private estate has great advantages over the 
Company, not on account of the Governtnent being less paternal than the indi- 
vidual, but from hot having agents to perfbrm the d^uty. , ^ 

1562. Are you awiure whether there are parts in India with Which ^ou ai« 
acquainted where much land is unoccupied and Uncultivated, although there is U 
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r. population in the district ; I do not speak of jungle, or land not caj)ablo of cul- 
tivation There is all over India; I do not know the proportion, but the surveys 
would point out the proportion ; an immense quantity of land lying fallow for 
want of cultivation that is capable of being cultivated. 

15^3. Is it your opinion that there are tracts of country where the land 
remains unoccupied on account of the unfavourable terms only upon which it 
can be cultivated ; I mean as respects the mode of the collection and the onerous 
nature of the land-tax ? — All land which is remunerative for the cultivation of 
grain which can be consumed on the s})ot is cultivated ; but as there is no means 
of removing the produce to any other country, that produce is necessarily ex- 
tremely low in value, and the land-tax must press very heavily on the cultivators 
of such laud. 

15114. You stated in the former part of your evidence that the want of roads 
was a great impcdiniciit to an increase of the export of cotton to this country ? 
— Yes. 

15C5. Is that your opinion with respect to the whole of the Western Provinces 
of India ? — Yes ; certainly there is a very great want of the means of transit. 

15()(). Did you state to the Committee that you had been at Oomrawutty ? — 

1 have been months at Oomrawutty. 

1567. Have you travelled from llombay to that place or that district? — Yes; 
I know the whole country between llombay and Oomrawutty ; I have been at 
Nagpour and Oomraw'utty, and every where bi'tween that and the coast. 

1568. From Poonah towards the Godavery river? — I have been over the 
whole of that country. 

15(19. Will you describe to the Committee what is the state of the roads in 
that district? — The country came into our possession in 1817 - 18 , and efforts 
were made by Mr. Elphinstone, who was then th,e commissioner, to improve the 
transit throughout the country, but great difficulties were found from the price 
of making the roads ; the expense and difficulty there was in getting permission 
from the Court of Directors in England to expend the sums which were 
recommended for making those roads ; roads w'cre however made, but hardly 
any bridges have been made, and the cons('<iuence is that the roads are isolated 
between rivers, and as there is no means of passing these ri\ers conveniently on 
carts, the traffic is merely betvveen oin; river and another for carts ; the trade of 
the country, therefore, is not much changed since that ; still a great number of 
pack bullocks are employed in conveying the merchandize of the country. 

1570. Are there any particular difficulties in making of roads in India, such as 
would be considered almost insurmountable ? — 'J'here is no difficulty in making 
roads in India; the only difficulty is in getting money to make them, I should say, 
in almost any part of India. 

1571. Mr. Lewis.} Is there no difficulty in retaining the roads in India?— 
There is no difficulty in keeping up the roads any more than in other countries ; 
it has been asserted, I know, that in consctjuenco of the heavy rains the roads 
would be washed away ; but if they are properly made, if culverts are made to 
carry off the water, that would not hajjpen. There is a road between Panwell 
and the foot of the Bhore Ghaut, which was oijce almost a complete swamp, and 
was impassable (luring the rain altogether, till the road was made ; a raised road 
has been made, and it has lasted for upwards of 30 years ; the roswl is as good a 
road as any in England, and that is one of those parts of the country where they 
used to say it was impossible to make a road. 

1572. Is not tin; rajiidity of vegetation an obstacle to the maintenance of 
the roads? — No, I do not think it can be ; roads are made of that sort of sub- 
stance which vegetation docs not very easily get through, particularly if there is 
traffic on them. 

1573. Mr. Plou'den.} Did you not say that in 1818 there was a great obstacle 
in making roads, in consequence of the Company discountenancing it? — In 1818 
the commencement of those roads in the Deccan took place. 

1 574. At that period, you stated that the East India Company threw great 

obstacles in the way ; was not that a period just at the termination of a very 
expensive war with the Pindarrees and the Mahrattas ? — Certainly, it was at the 
termination of the war. , 

1575* Were not their funds crippled by that war?— I have no doubt that the 
Government at home had very good reasons for withholding their sanction. 

1576. Chabman.} Are you not aware that the Company’s Government has . 
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incurred great expense in the construction of roads, and has lately sent out orders Major-gen. Briggs. 

on the subject ?— Tliey have lately sent out orders on the subject, but I am not 

aware, considering the extent of country, that there has been much done for the »*48. 

making of the roads. 

1577. How many miles of road over which wheeled carriages can pass arc 
you acquainted with in India, or can you form any idea of it '—There was one 
road made previous to 1832 , between 1828 and 1832 , from Jiibblejwor to 
Mirzapoor, near Benares ; I do not know the length of that road, but I believe 
about 180 miles, and I think that is the longest continuation of any permanently 
built road that had been made when I left India ; I find since that the great trunk 
road from Calcutta to Benares has been made ; and I observe, in a newspaper as 
late as February 1848 , last month, tlie “Indian News,” writes, “ Tlu* grand trunk 
road to Benares was in abeyance on the arrival of Lord Hardinge, but has since 
been finished.” 

1 578. Is not the district between Calcutta and Benares and Delhi considered 
one of the most important in India ? — It is the line which the Government have 
approved of for carrying the railway along. 

1579. From that paper does it appear that it is only noAV there is a prospect of 
having the road finished ? — It is only now accomplished ; the road was marked 
out in 1795 , and continually something has been done to it every year, but it has 
not been fit- for carts up to the present period, because there were no bridges; 
these have been made recently. 

1580. Have you ever seen the cotton conveyed on the backs of bullocks from 
the place of growth to the coast Hundreds of times. 

1581. Sir James Hogg.] Do you know when the military road from Calcutta 
to Benares was made? — In the year 1795 , 1 I)cliev(* ; at least, it was marked out. 

1582. Do you or not know whether it not only was passable, but whether it 
has been the constant high road between Calcutta and Benares, the land way? — 

That has been the only road. 

1583. And it has been, good or bad, the actually subsisting road for these 30 
years? — Fifty years, since 1795 ; I went over it myself in September 1 831 . 

1584. Has it not been a made road, not complete \vilh l)ridgcs, but a made 
road, for the last 20 years, with bungalow stations,' the whoh; way from Calcutta 
to Benares, those bungalows having been built upwards of 30 years ago ? — I 
believe bungalows have been built, but I know, from my c.\pcrienco in going 
over the road, that the road was unfit for travelling for carts, and I believe it 
has never been used for carts between Benares and Calcutta until it has now 
been completed ; when I went over it the land had never been mettled, and no 
drains made to carry the water olF at the sides, as far back as in the year 1831 . 

1585. In that year do you think that no part of the road between (/alcutta 
and Benares was mettled ?— I do not recollect any part of it that was mettled. 

1.586. Did you go the whole way from Calcutta to Benares? — I did; and I 
have no recollection of any part being regularly mettled, with dmins or ditches 
on the side, to carry the water off; I know that a sum of from 30,000 to 
40,000 rupees has been gradually c.\pen<Ied after every monsoon in putting that 
road into order. 

1587. I believe between Calcutta and Benares the difficulties, as regards both 
the road and the bridges, arc very great ? — Very grcJit and very bud. 

1588. Is not that country subject to inundations from the Damsdur and 
other rivers, of a frightful character? — It is certainly in a fearful state ; that is, 
about 120 miles of it. 

1589. Do you not meet rivers there which one day will be almost a stream, 
and which you could pass over the next day, but which will become a river of 
^eat breadth and great impetuosity in a single night? — Yes ; tlu' river Damsdur 
IS exactly in that position ; the Soane is also very bad. 

1590. Is it not the fact, that though there were no bridge's, there were the 
arrangements which are prevalent in Germany and Italy for passing rivers by 
boats, by which carts could pass and did pass?- -That was the ease in the 
few rivers in which there was water ; but what I complained of was, that in the 
rivers that were nearly dry, very large blocks and an immense (juantity of stones 
were brought down, impeding the road; and it would have been very difficult 
for carts to pass ; the only bridge on the road was made over the Karamnassa, 
and that was made by the charity of an individual in Benares, and cost two lacs 
of rupees. 

0.41. S2 159* • Were 
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Major-f»n. jBrig'j*. 1591. Were not the rivers at Hiost times fordable? — Yes, most of the rivers 

were fordable, but the quantity of rocks and stones brought down made it very 

10 March 1848. difiicult and dangerous for carts to pass over. 

1.592. And as to those that were not fordable, there were arrangements made, 
native boats, that were always ready to take gentlemen or palanquins, carriages, 
horses and carts, and everything else ? — There was no difficulty to pass wher- 
ever there was water, but where there was no water there was no made road. 

^593* Chairman.'] Have you seen cotton come down on the backs of bullocks ?' 
— Yes. 

1.594, Do the whole of the arrangements for the transit of cotton offer extra- 
ordinary obstacles to its delivery at the port at a moderate price ? — ^Thcre are 
very great obstacles to delivering it at a moderate price in consequence of the 
price of bringing it on the backs of bullocks ; I have stated in my pamphlet what 
wero the difficulties ; and that it seems has been confirmed by a letter from Mr.. 
Fenwick, latterly, who has actually experienced in his person, as a merchant, the 
circumstances which I relate. 

t.'>95« What are those circumstances? — “In the absence of a defined and 
good road, a drove of several hundred head of caitlc requires to be constantly 
watched, and prevented from straying on the march, and this leads to the ne- 
cessity of .travelling by day in the hot weather, when the thermometer is 
seldom less than 100*, and frequently l.'lO* Fahrenheit; those droves are never 
so few as 100, and often exceed 1,000 ; every morning after daylight each ox has 
to be laden, and before this operation is over the sun is already high above the 
horizon ; ■ the cattle have then to proceed at the slow rate of two miles an hour, 
and seldom perform a journey of more than eight or nine miles per day; 
the. horde generally halts one day in seven, (troops in marching in India arc 
required to halt once on every third day) ; if the caravan is overtaken by rain, 
the cotton, becoming saturated with moisture, is so heavy as to prevent its 
transport on the cattle, and the roads, if lying through the cotton ground, are 
so deep; that men even sink above their ancles at every step, and cattle to their 
knees ,*1 it may easily be supposed that under such a calamity the merchant and 
the earner are both ruined. How dift'erent is the case with a cart on a good road ! 
Here the goods, once laden, may be secured from rain, and are never touched 
during, the whole jourmy ; the attachment ('f the cattle to the yoke does not 
literally occupy a minute ; thus harnessed, the cart can travel by night during 
moonlight, and morning and evening in dark nights, at the rate of from 15 to 
20 miles a day, and the cart of the Deccan, awkward and ill-constructed as it 
is, with two draught oxen, con\ey3 w'ith facility the loads of seven carriage 
cattle, that is to say, 1,000 lbs., and proceeds at the rate of two-and-a-half or 
even three miles an hour. At present the Amrawaty and other Berar cotton finds 
its way down to Bombay on the backs of oxen, and costs from to 2(/. per lb. 
in, feir weather ; but if it comes on to rain, which is not unfrequently the case, it 
is detained, the cargo becomes damagf'd, and is unfit for transmission ; if a good 
road were constructed from Berar to the coast, so as to enable carts to travel at 
all seasons of the year, the material could be conveyed the whole distance to 
Bombay at less than half a penny per pound ; the sjime arguments apply equally 
to the cotton districts of the Southern Mahratta, the country of Madras, and the 
neighbouring territory of the Nizam, along the northern bank of the Krishna 
River ; a tract of country from whence cotton is conveyed, under all the present 
disadvantages, both to the Coromandel and to tlie western coast.” 

l.59(). Wliat is your opinion with regard to the possibility or propriety of 
making a railway communication from Bombay into the interior of the cotton 
districts ?’ — I think that a railway communication would be the greatest blessing 
that could be' conferred upon the inhabitants of India ; and with respect to the 
cotton districts, I believe the cotton might be brought down at a rate which would 
enable is to be sent with advantage and profit to England. 

1597* ® there any impediments which you are aware of in the country or the 

climate which should make the formation of railw'ays more than ordinarily 
dif^cult,?*-r*The great difficulty in making the railway will be in ascending the 
monntainis, about 1 ,200 feet high, and by the surveys which have been made within 
the last 15' months it appears that that can be got over ; the engineers have so 
reportedi They at first thought that the difficulties would be much greater, but 
since that they have found a route by which the difficulties will be avoided, 
and the locomotives not prevented from being used in any way. 
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1598. Is there any power in India except the Government by which roads can 
be made ? — No persons would make roads in India unless they were permitted to 
levy tolls, and the Government have objected to that ; and therefore the offer that 
was made by a Company in Bombay, to make roads in the Deccan, was rejected, 
because the Government would not allow the levying of tolls. 

1599. Mr. r. B. Smith.'] You stated that the land in Bengal was very favour- 
able for the growth of indigo ?-^ Yes. 

1600. Is that favourable land also for the growth of cotton ? — No, not favom- 
able for the growth of cotton. 

1601. Is the land tenure in those districts where cotton will grow of the same 
kind as it is in Bengal? — No. 

1602. Then may not that be one reason why Europeans prefer to settle where 
the land tenure is preferable ? — I think that that is one of the reasons. 

1603. Is it your opinion that if the land revenue was of the same nature in 
the cotton districts as in Bengal, that there would be greater inducement for the 
Europeans to settle there to cultivate cotton ? — I think so. 

1604. Mr. George Thompson.] When you were in Madras were there not 
many sources from which a revenue was derived besides land? — I have never 
Jbeen a collector in Madras, but there are other sources from whence a revenue 
is derived, as 1 stated before ; the Excise, Import and Export duties, and a variety 
of other cesses from which revenue is derived. 

1605. Can you stale what proportion the Land Revenue bears to the gross 
amount of revenue in Madras ?—I cannot say precisely, but avery large proportion. 

1606. In your various movements within the Madras Presidency and through- 
out the whole of Central India, did you come upon many relics of ancient works 
for the purposes of irrigation ? — ^Ves, there were a vast number of works for 
irrigation in Candeish, a country which I had charge of for five years ; many 
them out of order. 

1607. But in Madras particularly, was that not so? — In Madras the whole 
country is covered with such works ; it would be impossible to inhabit the Madras 
provinces so near the line ; that is to say, it would he impossible to cultivate them, 
unless through the means of irrigation, by means of tanks and other works for 
the purpose ; they are very extensive. 

i()o8. Have not a great number of those works gone to a state of decay? — I can- 
not speak of Madras, but I should think not ; in the Candeish province a vast 
number have gone to decay ; I recommended their being repaired, and that 
measure was not adopted ; the Covernment thought it was not worth while ; but 
I have no doubt that they would find advantage in it ; it would produce an 
increase of revenue. 

1609. Mr. Lewis.] Do you recollect Mr. Burke’s description of the extent to 
which the ancient tanks in India had been jiermitted to go out of repair 
under the English rule ? — No ; since Mr. Burke’s time an immense deal has 
been done for the recovery of the tanks ; it has lieen found so exceedingly 
profitable to the revenue, that the Government have laid out a great deal of 
money upon them. 

iGio. Mr. George Thompson.] Many opinions have been put on record with 
reference to the land-tax system of India ; as you have mixed much with the 
natives, you have perhaps gathered what their opinion is, and what preference 
they have?— The system which prevails under the native Governments seems to 
be this : the settlement is made with villages, allowing the villagers to assess 
themselves; the amount is fixed with reference to what has been collected in 
former years ; I find in Sir John Malcolm’s account of Malwa, that in many 
villages no alteration of the assessment had been made for 40 years, and that 
appears to me the system which the natives themselves would most like. 

1611. That is, in fact, the ancient system of the country? — Yes; and such is 
the practice under all the native Governments. 

'1012. Mr. T. B. Smithy You have mentioned that the rent charged for cotton 
land is I4#i an acre ; supposing that the rent be reduced as it is proposed, two- 
thirds, the rent will be then about bs. an acre; do you think at that rent they 
will be able to produce native cotton ? — Assuming the acre not to yield more 
than 70 lbs., which is now the average of the native cotton, the cotton now selling 
there at a pound when it is cleaned, the value of the crop would not be 
much more than is, Od . ; therefore an assessment of 5 s. even would be extremely 
heavy, 
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1613. Supposing by the improved cultivation tlie produce is increased to 
100 pounds per acre, do you think there would be an inducement then to culti- 
vate cotton ? — It would then take half the produce to pay the assessment. 

1614. Is it not doubtful whether, even at a rent of 5 ^. an acre, the cultivation 
of cotton would be pursued in those districts ? — Where the rent is as high as 5^. 
an acre, it would not be pursued with advantage. 

1615. Sir/niwe.v Ilogg,'] The land you spoke of at 12^. or is mentioned 
by the collector as the highest land, and it was before the survey and revision of 
the taxation ? — Yes ; the liighcst rate for cotton land which he assumes, would 
probably be reclucod two-thirds : the honourable Member’s questions have been 
with reference to the reduced rent. 


Martis^ 14 ® die Martii^ 1848 . 
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1616. Chairman.^ HAVE you anything to add to your former evidence 
relative to the remissions and balances of land rcvimiie exhibited in a statement 
forwarded by Mr. Davies, the Collector of Broach, to tlie Bombay Cotton 
Committee?— -Yes, I have jirepared this statement. 

\The same was handed in^ and read^ as follows :] 

Not being then aware that tins Committee would require information as to the details of 
the land assessment, I w^as not piepared to give more than general answers to the 
questions asked. 1 have since rcfeiied to the collector’s detail(*(l repoits, and can now give 
more specific replies. I should wish first to explain to the Committee the difference in the 
meaning of the terms remissions and balances, in the accounts of the revenue officers. At 
the comraenceiiient of the yeai, the colh^ctor form> what is called the gross settlement, but 
which should rather be denominated an estimate of the amount of leveiiue to be collected. 
During his tour through his district, after the actual cultivation lias taken place, he deducts 
from that settlement all that he finds not to be justly claimable from the cultivators 
under the rules in force, and by tins means forms the net settlement, or real demand of the 
Government on the ciiltivatois. This deduction constitutes the remission, being in fact the 
difference between an estimated and an ascertained demand, and is granted under the sole 
autliority of the collector, who, in settling it, only applies the rules under which he is bound 
to act to the actual circumstances of the season. The real demand, however, being once 
ascertained, the collector lias either to realize it in full, or to give sufliciciit reasons to satisfy 
the Government why any jiortion of it cannot or ought not to 1)(‘ collected. Any portion 
which the Government may, on the collector’s repoit, S(‘e fit to relinquish, is called a balance; 
but It will be seen hereafter that some part of tlie balances are not real demands which are 
under any circumstances to be collected. After this explanation, I proceed to the remissions 
and balances in Broach. The collector’s detailed report on the settlement of 1845-4(5, has 
not yet been received in this country, and 1 have therefore taken the year 1840-41, tlie 
first in the senes given by Mr. Davies. The Committee will sec that in that year 
the remissions amounted, according to Mr. Davies, to J,28,(55G rupees, and the balances 
written off to 1,90,(540 rupees. Those balances, however, had no connexion with the 
revenue of that year, liut consisted of arrears of revenue due for years previous to 
1838-39, the relinquishment of which w^as not formally sanctioned by the Government until 
1840-41. The gross settlement of the land revenue for the year 1840-41, estimated, I 
believe, on the assumption of avemge produce and average prices, is given by the collector 
at 18,81,421 rupees. On proceeding, however, through his districts, he found that the season 
had been very unfavourable, that much land had been left uncultivated, and that the prices 
both of grain and cotton were extremely low. After a minute inquiry into the circumstances 
of the cultivators, he settled the amount to be remitted at 1,28,656 rupees, thereby fixing 
the actual demand at 17,52,765 rupees. A considerable portion of the district was at this time 
fanned on village leases for terms of years at fixed rents. Those rents the collector liad no 
power to reduce, but as the same causes which had injuriously affected the Government 
Villages, must have operated equally in the rented villages, he recommended that the 
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fanners of those villages should be relieved from the payment of a portion of their 
rents, amounting in #the whole to 1,63,508 mpees. The Government approved the 
remissions granted by the collector, and sanctioned the relinquishment of the amount 
proposed to be given up to the farmers of villages ; and this sum, added to 8,522 rupees, 
aue by pauper and deceased ryots, which was relinquished at tlie same time, corres- 

) }onds nearly with the amount given by Mr. Davies as the balance written off in the 
bllowingyear, 1841-42. Thedeinand of 17,52,765 rupees, as settled by the collector, was 
therefore further reduced by the relinquishment of the amount due on the rented villages, to 
16,89,257 rupees, and of this sum 14,92,856 rupees were collected within the year, besides 
7,57,679 rupees on account of the arrears of tlie previous and former years. I find that 
the aggregate balances of land revenue of the Broach collectorate, due on the 31st July 1841, 
the termination of the official year, amounted to 6,08,027 rupees. From the analytical state- 
ment furnished by the collector, it appears that this sum was composed of the following 
items : 


Recoverable m the course of the current year - 
Rents of farmed villages, previously refen ed to 
Due by pauper, deceased and absconded lyots 
Nominal, arising from errors in account, &c. - 
Doubtful and disputed ----- 

Rs. 

- 3,20,U47 

- 1,«3,508 

- *74,618 
32,169 
16,796 


Total - - - Rs. 6,08,027 


As many questions have been asked relative to the Madras ryotwarry settlements, I should 
wish to place before the Committee the account of the settlement of one district under that 
Presidency. I have selected that of Bellary, because it forms a portion of the Ceded 
Districts which were settled by Sir Thomas Munro himself. The last report which has been 
received is that for Fusly 1264 (1844-45), and it shows the settlement of that year to have 
been as follows : 


Gross settlement, according to the survey rates, of the lands included in 
the ryots’ pottahs - -- -- -- -- - 


Deductions; viz. 

1. On account of land left unsown - 

2. Established remission of 33 and 25 per cent. 

3. Remission to Candachar peons, &c. 

4. Remission on lands held on cowle 

6. Remission for loss of crops, See, - - - 

6. Miscellaneous remissions - - - - 


Ms. 3,90,411 
- 6,12,492 

33,914 
27,457 
32,348 
8,961 


Additional assessment on concealed cultivation 

Total Ryotwar Settlement - 


JRs. 

30,49,984 


11,05,583 

19,44,401 

1,114 

19,45,515 


Tax and quit-rent on Enam cultivation 
Quit-rent on European bungalows - 


Deduct allowances to pagodas, &c. 

Total Net Settlement 


- Ms, 


1,80,936 

684 


21,27,136 

3,388 


21,23,747 


The first deduction is on account of lands included in the ryots’ pottahs, but left unsown ; 
the assessment on these is at once struck out of the account. The second is the fixed 
remission of 25 per cent, on wet, and 33 per cent, on dry lands, below the survey rates, 
which was made during Sir Thomas Munro’s government of Madras. The third is on lands 
held by certain individuals as a remuneration for services which they are required to render 
to the state. The fourth is a remission on lands held on cowles or leases, which permit the 
holders to reclaim lands from the waste at reduced rates of assessment, for such a term as 
will compensate them for their labour and outlay, at the expiration of which they are 
chained with the full assessment on cultivated lands. The fifth item consists of those 
remissions which the ryots are entitled to claim when their lands, although sown, have 
suffei-ed an entire or partial failure of the crop. The collector has to ascertain the 
fact of the failure, and, if beyond a certain proportion of the crop, a rateable remis* 
sion is made in the assessment. The sixth small item is composed of a large number of 
ptty sums, which for a great variety of reasons, are excluded from the settlement. It 
has been seen that the total demand on account of land revenue in this collectorate 
for the year 1844-45 was 21,23,747 rupees; although the season was unfavourable, 
the amount collected within the Fusly year, which cioses in «the middle of July, was 
21 ,00,140 rupees; a further sum of 15,021 rupees was collected before the end of the fol- 
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lowing September, leaving a balance at that date of only 8,586 rupeen. In order to show 
the extent to which the demand for land revenue is realized in the ryotwarry settled districts, 

I add the demand and collections for the same year in the collectorates of Cuddapah, Salem 
and Coimbatore. In the first named, which also forms a portion of what are called the 
Ceded Districts, the net demand for 1844-45 was 20,43,384 rupees ; the amount collected 
within the Fusly year was 19,97,147 rupees, and the subsequent collections, up to the 31st 
October, 42,688 rupees, leaving, at that date,an outstandingibalance of 3, 549 rupees, dn Salem 
tlie net demand on the ryotwar portion of the district was 12,54,695 rupees, and oii the per- 
manently settled mootahs, 4,68,489 rupees ; the amount collected within the Fusly year, on 
account of the former, was 12,07,283 rupees, and, on account of the latter, 4,44,780 rupees ; 
but by the 3l8t December following, the balance due from the permanently settled portion 
had biwn discharged in full, and the amount due from the ryots was reduced to 9,519 rupees. 
In Coimbatore, tlie net demand was 22,20,060 rupees ; the collections within the year 
amounted to 22,12,744 rupees, and by the end of April 1846, the outstanding balance was 
reduced by subsequent collections to 2,317 rupees. 

Major-General Briggs, further Examined. 

1617 . Chairman.'] DO you wish to amend any thing in your former evidence ? 
— ^Yes, with respect to the (juestions put to me by the Honourable Member Sir 
James Hogg, as to the renting of lands under tlie Bengal Presidency ; I 6 nd, 
upon subsequent inquiry, that 1 was in error in supposing that the indigo planters 
always rented their lands previously to making bargains with the ryots. 

1618 . Mr. George Thompson.] You desire to explain the evidence you gave 
in answer to questions 1547 to 1552, inclusive ? — Yes, that particular part which 
has reference to renting lands of the ryots. I stated that it was my conviction 
that the indigo planters always rented their lands ; I find that that is not usually 
the case, and that the planters have always been in the habit of making their 
terms direct with the ryots, without any intervention of the zemindars. 

1619 . You have alluded to the bad state of tlie roads in the cotton districts ; 
will you state to what particular parts you intend to refer ? — Tlie whole of the 
cotton districts in the Deccan, and also the districts of Guzerat ; the roads, I am 
told, are in an exceedingly bad state ; a short distance between Broach and 
Surat, in particular, a recommendation was made by Merwaujee Ilormasjce, a 
native agent; in 1839, he recommended that that road should be mended, 
or rather, that it should be made, in consequence of the boats being very 
much detained between these two cities, and there being a good deal of difficulty 
in getting the cotton from Broach to Surat. That road is also alluded to by 
Mr. Pclley, who was the Collector of inland Customs, in a letter dated the 
29th January 1840, as being in an exceedingly bad condition; he states that it 
is worse than any road that he has to travel over annually, a distance of several 
hundred miles. Mr. Vibart, on the loth February 1840, also gives his opinion 
as to the roads being bad ; and Dr. .lohtison and Dr. Gibson, both speaking of the 
Deccan, state that the roads are not passable during the rains, but they say that 
is not of so much consequence, as the natives do not use the roads in the rains. 
Lieutenant Wvngate also alludes to the propriety of making a road from Shola- 
poor, lying halfway between Poonahand Hyderabad, where he states there is a 
great abundance of very fine cotton, but which cannot be brought to the coast 
on account of the bad state of the roads, and ho proposes removing the stones and 
sloping down the nullahs (rivulets), in order to make them passable, but that such 
a road would not answer in wet weather ; but that was of little consequence, as 
the people do not travel in the rains. Mr. Blane, of Dharwar, on the 17th 
October, also speaks of a road from Comptah to Dharwar, that it had just been 
made practicable for pack-bullocks, which it had not been before, but that he 
expected it would be made practicable for carts during the ensuing year or 
two. -Mr. Inverarity, Collector of Belgaum, also speaks of the very bad state of 
the roads between Belgaum and Dharwar, in consequence of there being no 
bridges over the rivers, and that they arc now of little use. Captain Ditmas, of 
the Engineers, has written a very interesting report of a road commenced from 
Bellary by the Madras Government, in order to convey the cotton from thence 
to the port of Comptah. He states, “ a very extensive traffic in cotton between 
Bellary and the coast at the port of Comptah, in Canarah, has long been carried on, 
and it has lately been much improved by a cart-road constructed in 1839-40, 
between Bellary and Sirsee, at the top of the pass descending into Canara. The 
latter part of the road, from Sirsee to Comptah, though rendered tolerably 
practicable for laden cdttle, is still unfit fo r carts. The effect of the cart-road 
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from Bellary to Sireec has been extraordinary.” I do not understand that that MBjor-gen. Brigg$, 

road has yet been completed, and I suppose that it is still in that state. Speaking 

of that part which had been completed, he says, “ When tlie road was finished *4 March 1848 . 
in 1840-41, 101 carts travelletl upon it in the fii-st year, and in tlie two years 
afterwards there were 443 carts plying on that road.” The road from Oomra- 
wutty to Bombay has been before alluded to; a great portion of it is in the 
Nizam’s territory, and in tlie rains it is perfectly impracticable. 

1620. Can yon refer to any immediate beneficial results wliich have followed 
from the construction of roads by the Government ? — ^T'his very road to Comptah 
is an instance ; Captain Ditnias goes on to say, “ That incomplete as the road was, 
the traffic of the port of Comptah during three years had increased from 
160,000/. to 400,000/., and the Customs had also increased from 4,662/. per 
annum to 18,015/. 10.y. within the same period.” 

1621. Chairman^ Does that mean the customs on imports ? — Both imports 
and exports ; as there was a road to convey it to the ghaut, and that was the 
motive for the people to bring the imports and exports; but though the custom 
duties of that place increased from 4,662/. per annum to 18,015/, 10s. within 
three years, still 40 miles of the road, available only for pack-bullocks, and which 
might be constructed at a moderate c.xpense out of the* jirofits of the revenue, 
has not y<*t been made. 

1622. Mr. George Thompson.'] Can you sbitc any other instance? — The 
instance of the Boregaut, which Mr. Williamson will be better able to speak to ; 
that was constructed in 1828, and the tolls on it have risen exct'edingly high since 
that time; as much as from 500 /. to from .3,000 /. to 4000 /. in the course of six 
or eight years. — (Mr. Williamson.) T'hey increased very much at the beginning 
of the period ; I do not recollect the figures. — {The Witness.) There is the Jub- 
bulpoor road also, between Jubbulpoor and Benares, and upon that road, in the 
first year after it was constructed, there were 400 carts; a person was then placed 
to ascertain the number, and in three years afterwards, in 1838, after 1 came 
away from Nagpore, the traffic had amounted to upwards of 6,000 carts. 

1023. Chairman.] Plow long was that after the road had been made ?— It was 
between 1832 and 1838. 

i()24. Mr. Georye Thomp.mi.] Can you furnish to the Committee any instances 
of the evil consequences which have n'sulted from good roads not being made 
between certain portions of the country?— There was one remarkable instance, 
which I alluded to u|)on a pul)lic occasion, showing the effects of a want of a 
road during the monsoon, b<‘twccn Candeisli and Poonah in 1823 ; Candcish is 
to the south of the Taptee River; at that time the grain in Candcish had fallen 
from 6 A', to 8 a. a quarter; at Aurangabad, it was 34.v. a quarter, and at Poonah, 
as high as from 64s. to 70s. a quarter; but in consequence of the monsoon, and 
there being no roads, the grain from Candeisli did not reach Poonah ; I knew 
an instance in the year 1817, of a regiment of cavalry being kept upon one spot 
for upwards of 15 uay.s, and the horses could not move in consequence of the 
deep cotton ground, which was up to the horses’ knees, and they were almost 
afraid that they would not be able to take them down to water. 

1625. Do you mean to say that there was a jiositive scarcity on one side of the 
river and a superabundance in ('andoish / — There was a superabundance in 
Candeish, wlw're grain was ruinously low, and great remissions were obliged 
to be made in consequence ; while at Poonah, where they had a bad season, the 
grain was very dear. 

1 626. Chairman.] What is the distance from the Taptee River to Fodnah ? — 

About 300 miles by the road. 

1627. Was any portion of that roail practicable at that time ? — A portion of it 
was, about 40 miles from Poonah, but the grain brought from that distance was 
very soon exhausted. 

1628. What difference of price was there between the grain on the Taptee 
River and at Poonah?— The difierence between 6 a. a quarter and 64a, a 
quarter. 

1629. Is e4A. considered a high price in India? — ^That is very dear indeed; 

I would now allude to a circumstance which has been brought to the notice of 
the public in a pamphlet written by an old Indian postmaster. During the 
campaign of 1846, lOO officers were required to be sent from Calcutta, 1,500 or 
1,600 miles to the field of action, and the only means of conveyance was by 
sending them in palanquins ; on that occasion, bearers were posted at different 
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Mujor-gen. J?nigg*. stations to convey three persons daily, and assuming 12 bearers to be posted at 

- — — every station, and eight miles between each, it must have required 7,200 men 

14 March 1848. jq jjayg been put in requisition to carry them; of those 100 officers only 30 
arrived before the campaign was over. 

1 630. Mr. George Thompson.'] Do you refer to the officers being carried to the 
banks of the Sutlej during the late war? — Yes, to the army under Lord Har- 
dinge ; and they ha<l to travel on men’s shoulders, in palanquins, the whole 
distance, night and day, for at least 20 days. 

1631. Will you state what would have been the probable cost of conveying 
the grain exported from Candeish to Poonab, if there had been a road on which 
wheel carriages could have travelled ?— It would have been, had there been 
wheel carriages, about 4 </. per ton a mile ; the grain might have been sold there, 
and could very easily have been sold for about 12.?. a quarter, lOj. or 125 . 

1632. Are there any instances of native states having made roads in former 
times or in modern times ? — In former times, cerbxinly, there were very good 
roads, with rows of trees on each side for many miles, throughout the greater 
part of Hindostan, made in the times of the Mahomedan emperors ; and wc find, 
in travelling through the country, long rows of trees on approaching towns, as 
you do in Europe, which roads used to be maintained, but they are no longer kept 
up. In modern times, in the Government of Mysore, one of the first objects of 
the Government in 1800 , after the death of Tippoo, was to construct roads, and 
very beautiful roads w'ore constructed, and milestones were erected all over the 
country ; I travelled down one road, in 1807 , with Colonel Vv’ilks, in his carriage, 
as far as the limits of Mysore, and when we came to the limits of the country 
under the government of the Company, we went to Madras in palanquins. The 
Government of Sattara has laid out a great deal of money in roads, for which 
purpose he set aside latterly . 5 , 000 /, annually for them and public works. 

1633. Mr. C. Villiers.] Do you refer to the deposed Rajah? — Yes; and I 
believe the present Rajah has been induced to do something of the same sort, 
I find that it is stated in the public prints that one of the fii'st things which the 
Lahore Ciovernment was induced to do by Colonel Lawrence was to devote 
30 , 000 1 . a year for the construction of roads in that country ; but 1 would guard 
myself by saying, that the whole of these sums set aside by the different Govern- 
ments with a desire to make roads, has been entirely from the recommendations 
of European Residents; the natives themselves do not usually make roads in their 
own country ; that is, not the modern Governments. 

1634. Mr. George Thompson.] With the exception of the great trunk road 
from Calcutta up to Delhi, how are the mails generally carried? — The mails 
have been carried always by foot-men, upon men’s backs ; there was a mail-cart, 
after that road w'as constructed, from Bombay towards Poonab ; I have heard 
that, since 1 left India, 1 5 years ago, horse-posts w^ere established on part of the 
road from Bombay to Nagpoor, and the same horse-posts, 1 believe, have been 
established in other parts of our country ; but, generally speaking, the mail is 
carried upon men’s backs. 

1635. Have there not been instances of these runners being destroyed by 
tigers occasionally ? — Very frequently. They go at the rate of five or six miles 
an hour. 

1C36. Mr. fVilson Patten.] What distance does each man travel? — Five or six 
miles. 

1637. Mr. George Thompson.] How is the internal traffic of the country 
generally carried on ? — ^That depends very much upon the surface of the country ; 
generally speaking, it is carried on bullocks’ backs, but where the country is 
sufficiently smooth, carts are employed ; for instance, along the whole of the 
Madras coast carts of a bad construction are used, but they are constantly 
breaking down. There have been roads made in different parts of the country 
under the government of the Company, but they do not continue the roads by 
making bridges ; whenever a river interferes, or rivulets or mountain streams 
come down, then the torrents bring down a parcel of stones, and the carts 
CAnnot travel with facilitv. 

1638. Chairman.] Is tliere anything like a system of roads? — No. 

1639. there any department of the Indian Government which has the 
responsibility and care of the roads? — I cannot answer that question, but I 
should think not ; engineers are usually employed in the construction of them. 

J641). Mr. George Thmhpsm.] When a native Goverment, at the suggestion of 
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the British Resident makes a road, is it the practice to establish tolls upon the Major-gen. Briggt. 
road so made ? — Not fresh tolls ; what we call transit duties, are in fact tolls ; — — 

they are only charged upon four or five difterent species of articles, and those ’+ March 1848. 
tolls were originally raised under the native Governments to keep up tlie roads ; 
those tolls increase very much, of course, when a greater traflic comes along 
them. 

1641. Would the natives of India have any objection to pay an equitable toll 
for a good road ? — Not the least; they would think it only a continuation of the 
old toll system which 1 have alluded to. By our converting them into ad valorem 
duties, they became onerous. 

1642. Were you not once in Candeish? — Yes. 

1643. Were not tigers extremely numerous there? — Veiy numerous. 

1644. Do they not infest villages and carry off men, women, children, 
oxen and buffaloes ? — Yes, I was called upon by the Government to make a 
return of the damage they had done during the four years that 1 was there, and 
1 think it appeared that there were upwards of 350 men who had been carried 
off, and 24,000 head of cattle which had been devoured by the tigers in four 
years. 

1645. Did you adopt any measures to destroy them? — The Government pro- 
posed that a company of sharpshooters should be employed, but I recommended, 
instead of that, that rewards should be given, and the Government allowed me 
to give 5/. reward for every royal tiger that was brought in ; that was a large sum, 
and during the time 1 was there, there were 400 tigers killed and brought in, 
and rewards given ; when the skins were brought in, they were so disfigured that 
they could never be brought again ; no premium was paid upon the skins tliat 
had not the tails and the heads perfect. 

1646. Could you travel with safety by night when the tigers were so nume- 
rous? — Not safely; 1 encountered tigers several times, and once or twice was 
very nearly taken off by them ; a dog was carried off’ in front of my horse on one 
occasion, and on several occasions men were carried away belonging to my 
detachment. 

1647. You obtained the sanction of Government, I presume, to the adoption 
of the measures you have referred to? — Yes. 

1648. Are you aware of any premiums having been given in other parts of 
the country for the destruction of tigers? — Yes; 15 rupees, I think, are gene- 
rally given all over the Madras provinces for tigers, not distinguishing Royal 
tigers from the small ones ; 1 gave 15 rupees for the small, but as much as 50 
for the largo ones. 

1649. Arc you aware of any parts of the country where elephants are in the 
habit of ravaging the fields, and doing damage to the crops ? — 1 have heard so, 
in the jungles in the vicinity of the IVlalabar coast. 

1650. Is that taken into account in making the assessment ? — I suppose so. 

1651. Sir Edward CoUbroolte.'] You are aware that the revenues of India have 
seldom been equal to the expenditure ? — In most instances I believe it is so. 

1652. Previously to the last charter, was not the deficit made up by the profits 
of the China trade ? — I believe that to be the case. 

And, subsequently to the last charter, has there not been far oftencr a 
deficit than a surplus? — ^Yes, 1 believe so. 

1654. Would not that fact account for the circumstance that very little money 
has been spent in public works ? — It certainly would be so ; the Government, 
whenever they require to go to war, open loans, and they have incurred a debt of 
several millions to make war ; but had similar loans to a comparatively small 
amount been raised for the construction of roads, 1 believe that the revenue 
would have increased very greatly in consequence. 

1655* Chairman.'\ Is it your opinion that a loan for the purpose of making 
roads would offer any less security to persons advancing the money than a loan 
obtained for the purpose of making war, as respects the effect upon the revenue ? 

—No ; I believe that the security would be greater for making roads, because 
it would improve the condition of the country very much, and increase the 
revenue. 

1656. Mr. Wilson Paiteti.'\ With respect to the roads that have been made in 
India, are they constructed on an expensive scale ? — I superintended the con- 
struction df^a road made entirely by natives for the Raja of Sattarah : it wa^ 38 
miles long and 18 feet wide, witn drains and small bridges for the whole distance, 
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Major-gen. and as far as I had made it, tlie expense did not exceed 160 /. a mile; it Avas 

a substantial metalled road. 

14 March 1848. 1657. As compared with English roads, what was the condition of the road? 

— The condition of the road was otjual to any of ours ; it was metalled, and there 
were small bridges, and drains ma<lc for the purpose of carrying off the water, 
and the road stood remarkably well. 

1658. ChairmanJ] Was the material tolerably near, and the country level ? — 
Yes ; the black soil penetrates four or five feet to ten deep, and under that is a 
gravelly sort of shale, beneath Avhich is the hard rock ; but throughout the whole 
of the Deccan, wherever the trap formation exists, there is abundance of mate- 
rials at hand to make splendid roads. 

16.59. Patten,'] Is that so throughout the cotton districts ? — There 

is an abundance of material about five feet below the surface ; varying from five 
to 1.6 feet below the surface. 

1660. Mr. Charles ViUiers^ Do you consider that the defective state of the com- 
munication in India is one of the chief difficulties in obtaining the products of 
India in this country ?- No question about it. 

i6()i . Does not tliat apply to cotton as well as to any other products? -Yes. 

1662. Does it apjdy j)eculiarly to cotton, owing to the low price of cotton ? 

It apj)lies peculiarly to cotton, becau.se cotton is a bulky article, and requires very 
expensive carriage; it is not like indigo or o|)ium, which arc> light, and the 
carriage enters very little into the price, but where an article so bulky as cotton 
is brought, of course the e.\pens,e of carriage, enters very largely into the price 
of the article. 

1663. Can you state* that there is a prospect of the communications being 
improved, when we shall obtain cotton more easily on th.at account ? — There 
is a railway spoken of ; I do not know of any better mode of lowering the price 
of cotton than by improving the facilities of communication. 

1664. Did you not state, in answ('r to a question ])ut by Sir Edward Cole- 
bro(»ke, that it is not that the attention of the (Tovorninent has not been called 
to the circumstance, but that their expenditure so far exceeds their income that 
they have no means of making roads * - Vos, that nu'ans have not been applied 
for making roads ; no superfluous revenue having existed for the purjmsc. 

1665. The large expenditure has not becui for the purpose of public works, 
but it has gen era 11 3*^ been for the purjaw* of carrying on var? — Yes. 

1666. Sir Edward Colebrooke.] And has not that w.ir, in addition to cripj)lij)g 
the financial resources of India, diverted the attention of the Clovernnn'ut from 
their internal admini.stration to their foreign aflairs ? — I am afraid very much 
so, and very naUirally so. 

1667. Mr. Geoi'(je Thompsm.] You were 30 years in India, Avere you not? — 
Yes, more than :U) years. 

1668. And 3’ou saw a great deal of the countr}'' during the time that you 
served in various caj)acitios there ^ — Yes. 

1669. Since your return, I believe you have manifested on various occasions 
a lively interest in that country ? — Yes, I have* always done so. 

1670. And you have from time to time collected and digested a large amount 
of information with I’c.qwct to that country ? — Yes ; I feel much interested in 
India, and have done all I can for it. 

1671. Have 3'ou been frc((ucntly sent for to the East India House to state 
your opinions, or to offer your advice to the Directors of the East India Com- 

S , with a vicAv to their obtaining information, and adopting measures for the 
in* of India? — No, I have not been sent for by the Directors; they are 
supplied Avith information, from the written reports they receive from their 
officers abroad. 

1672. Arc they not in the habit of sending for persons who have spent a long 
time in the country, perhaps for 20 or 30 years, with the view of ascertaining 
from them the result of their experience and observations ’ — I am not aware of 
their doing so ; they depend more upon the officially recorded communications, 
than upon verbal communications. 

1673, Did you not Avrito a pamphlet on cotton eight or nine years ago? 
— Yes. 

1 674. IlaA'C you ever been sent for to the East India House to b^ consulted 
as to the best means of advancing the cultivation of cotton in India No; I 
liave stated all that I had to state in the pamphlet on cotton ; all the informa- 
tion 
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tion I could obtain ; I should have been glad to give any further information Major-gen. Dri^s. 

that I was able. 

1675. You have been in this country, full of information, for ten years, and 14 March 1848. 
have never in siny instance been consulted by the authorities in Leadcnhall- 

street ? — I have been in this country for 10 years, hut I have never been sent for 
to Leadenhall-street to be consulted. 

1676. If you had been sent for, you would have been happy to go, and make 
your information available ?— It would have been my duty to have done so. 

Thomas Williamson, Esq., Examined. 

1677. Chairman.^ HOW long have you been in India ? — Upwards of 22 years. T.WMiamon, 

1678. In what manner have you been employed there r — I have been employed 
in the Revenue Department the whole of that time; first, as Assistant Collector, 
and subsequently as Collector of one or two districts ; then I was Secretary to the 
Government in the Revenue and Territorial Department in Bombay ; the last 
appointment tliat 1 held was Revenue Commissioner, which gave me a kind of 
general revenue superintendence over all the districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
of Dharwar, and the Soutlicrn iMaliratta country excepted, that consists now of 
the Dharwar and the Belgaum collccforships. 

1679. In what year did you go to India ? — In 181 D, I think. 

itiSo. In what yesu* did you leave India? — In 1841 ; 1 was 23 5'cars employed 
uninterruptedly there ; I never came home during that period. 

1681 . Have you obtained consideral)h' information as to the cotton districts, more 
especially with regard to Ciizerat? — I w'as upwards of 10 years in Guzerat, and 
employed a considerable j)ortion of that time in the cotton districts; and as Revenue 
Commissioner, I also had opportunities of seeing into their condition, and having 
visited them in the tours or eii'cuits that my <hity le<l me to make periodically. 

1682. Is the province of Guzerat one from wliich a considerable portion of 
the cotton which is exported to England comes?— A large portion; I should 
think there w'as more from Guzerat than from any other province in India. 

1683. Is it your opinion that the cultivation of the cotton in any j)rovince 
could be considerably increased ? — 1 think that it could be considerably increased, 
but not to a very large extent ; certainly considerably. 

1C84. Do you mean that it could be increased with regard to the surface upon 
which it is grown, or aith regard to the pio<luction per acre, or in both respects? 

— With regard to the extcnl, I think that more land might be brought under 
cotton cultivation. 

1685. Do you think that a larger production per acre could be secured by the 
applications of capital and greater industry, and the advantagi's which in this 
and other civilize<l countries are applie<l to the soil I Not much ; I do not 
think that the actual ({uantity could be increased materisilly, because the culti- 
vator understands the tillage, and the sowing, and the agricultural pro(;e&3, very 
well indeed ; it is in the cleaning, and packing, and screwing, and so on, that they 

are deficient in knowledge and skill. _ 1 1 • 

1686. What are the causes, to your apprehension, that check the production 

of cotton in the province of Guzerat? — Of late years the market prices of 
cotton, in reference to the assessment, has certainly left the cultivator a very 
small profit, and little encouragement to extend the cultivation, and that I think 
has checked the extension of jiroduction. ^ , • 1 

1687. Docs the assessment in Guzerat remain now' at the same rate that it has 
been at forseveral years? — Considerable rcductionshave been made in many places, 

1688. A general reduction upon a scale, or reductions merely to particular 
parties, or in particular localities, where it appeared that the whole sum could 
not be paid ?— Reductions have been made, not upon a per-centage and uniform 
scale, but after inquiries, in reference to the wants of the diflerent districts. 

1689. What are the usual signs of over-assessment in India in that district? 

—A falling off of the cultivation, a want of spirit in the people, arrears of revenue, 
and the necessity of remissions after the settlements are concluded. 

1690. When you say a falling off of the cultivation, do you mean that por- 
tions of the land are left wholly uncultivated ?— I mean, owing to laud being 

thrown up, less is cultivated. . . « 

1691. Do those signs or symptoms of over-assessment exist in Guzerat; in 
Broach, foAxample ?— Some of those signs exist in Broach, 

1692. Broach is a collcctoratc of Guzerat, is it not ?— Yes, it lies between the 
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Taptee and the Mye, and one or two districts south of the Nerbuddah ; but the 
principal cotton districts lie between the Mye and the Nerbuddah, between the 
country marked on the map Cambay and Broach. 

1G93. Do evident systems of over-assessment exist in that country? — ^Tho 
necessity for remissions and the accumulations of balances have existed in that 
district to a large extent ; the dwellings of the people there are substantial, and 
their soil is fertile, and they are in better circumstances than in some other 
districts, where the soil is not so rich. 

1694. Have you in that district been accustomed to come much in contact 
with the actual cultivators? — Yes. 

1695. The men who sow the seed and gather the cotton ? — -Yes, I have. 

1696. What is their condition ? — I should say that their circumstances were 
poor ; they arc generally in debt, and consequently forced to sell their crops to 
the sowerars, the petty traders. 

1697. Are those the bankers? — They arc the money-lenders, established in 
all the villages; petty traders, who ailvance their money and generally obtain a 
promise of the crops boforeh.and; and those people cliarging a high interest, 
and being the more powerful party of the two, are enabled to make bargains 
that the weaker party, the ryots, lose by. 

1698. Was there, some time ago, a permanent rate introduced into the Broach 
district ? — Some years ago the revenue commissioner made a permanent settle- 
ment there. 

1699. Was he your predecessor ? — No, my successor. 

1 700. How many years ago is that ? — Eight or nine years ago, I think ; I am 
not quite certain. 

1701. What was that permanent settlement? — The rates had been fluctu- 
ating, and had been determined a good deal previously by the crops and by the 
seasons, and by other circumstances that are taken into consideration when the 
settlements are niad(> ; that system was superseded, and this was an attempt to 
introduce an annual rent that was not to fluctuate with tlu; seasons ; if the 
prices rose, the people benefited; and if the prices fell, the Government was still 
to have the rent fixed. 

1702. In making that permanent rent, was suflicient regard had to the great 
vicissitudes of the seasons in that district, and were they fixed upon a mode- 
rate average or upon a high average? — They were fixecl in reference to the 
receipts of previous years and the fertility of the laud. The rates at the time 
were considered just and fair ; but my own impression is, they were even then 
too high for a permanent settlement. Bad years and low prices followed ; and 
this well-meant attempt proved something like a failure. 

1703. You were, I believe, the collector in the Broach district? — A very short 
time. 

1 704. Were you suflicicntly long a collector to know precisely the duties of the 
situation, and the mode in which the duti(*s were performed r — I was sufficiently 
long in the district, but not as collector. The East India Company sent out 
directions to make a permanent settlement in the Broach districts, and they 
directed that an oflicer shouhl be selected for that purpose, conceiving that the 
collector himself had not sufficient leisure to attend to so important a duty ; and 
I was sent to perform that duty, and during my deputation to that district I had 
opportunities, of course, of judging of the settlements, and of the nature of the 
general administration of the revenue in Broach. 

1705. Viscount Alahon.'] In what year was that? — I cannot call to my recol- 
lection the year. 

1706. Chairman.'] Since 1819? — Yes, certainly ; I should think about 1827. 

1707. Did you then make that permanent settlement ? — No, I did not. 

1708. Will you give the Committee a brief statement of the mode in 
which the assessment is made, and the amount determined upon, and the 
kind of bargain that is made between the collector and the cnltivator? — 
The settlement, or the bargain, depends a good deal upon the nature of the 
tenure. There are some villages divided into shares ; we will say that there are 
20 shares. 

1709. A village 
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1709. A village means a small district of country ?— Yes ; there is a village, t. Wittiamum, 
such as are in all countries, and to that village there are certain limits of land ; K»q. 

and the cultivators cultivate up to the coniines of that village ; the whole "■ 

country is divided into villages. March 1848. 

1710. Something analogous to our parishes? — Yes; there are two classes of 
villages in the Broach district ; the “ Bhagdaree,” — “ Bhags” or shares villages ; 
that means that those villages are divided into so many Bhags or shares j the 
revenue being fixed, the assessment is proportioned on the different shares. 

1711. Does the collector fix it upon i he whole village, and then the villagers 
themselves fix it upon each individual share? — Yes, that is tlie system; the col- 
lector fixes, in reference to the state of the crops and the season, what tlie village 
is to pay, and then, according to rules well ascertained and well known to the 
people themselves, as also to the Government officer, the amount is apportioned, 
and each share pays its quota. We will suppose that 20,000 ru])ee8 are fixed 
upon a village, and tliat there are 40 shares ; then each share would pay 500 , 
and if it was a small sum, in proportion ; but the sum being fixed in a lump 
upon a village, thepeojde at once know what falls upon each. 

1712. When you entered one of those villages, what was your first business ; 
whom did you summon ? — The patells or heads of the village, who arc generally 
accompanied by the principal shareholders. 

1713. Ilow many are there of those with whom in any given village you 
would put yourself in communication ? — In settling a village, 1 would allow 
any one to come before me that thought fit. 

1714. Any one shareholder ? — Any number of the whole village ; frequently, 
in settling a village, I have had the whole village out in a large tent, or in a 
largo open public office ; it is a very important point that, in making settle- 
ment, and during the inquiries that necessarily precede it sis to the state of the 
village, the condition of the people, the nature of the land, and the wants of the 
village community, that every one who wishes should have free access to the col- 
lector personally as he sits in the Cutcherry. 

1715. Do you ask the head of the ryots their opinion as to the sum which the 
villagers should raise, or, in making those inquiries, do you say, “The sum for 
this village must be so much ” ? — The mode is this : the people being all 
assembled, most of them arc seated at a distance, but the principal cultivators 
come forward, perhaps half a dozen of them ; it depends upon the size of the 
village ; and there is to each village an accountant or a registrar. lie is a 
Government officer. In Guzerat the collector appoints the accountant ; but in 
the Deccan the situation is hereditary. In Guzerat this officer is called “Tellaitec,” 
in the Deccan and Con can a “ Coolcurnee.” 

1716. Is he a native? — Yes; he comes forward provided with all the 
accounts of the village, perhaps for 10 years; I generally gave them instruc- 
tions to give me the accounts of a number of the preceding years, so that I 
might examine what the village had paid for a number of years, what remissions 
had been necessary, and what balances had stood over, and also to see, by 
reference to those accounts, the extent of cultivation and the extent of wa.ste 
land, and then to inquire into the causes of the laud having been thrown up ; 
having made those inquiries into the past years, 1 would direct my attention to 
the state of the village for the current year for which the settlement was to be 
made, and if there were any particular losses from inundations, or from the want 
of rain the cultivation had iallcn off' or the crop was scanty, then there would 
be a remission made in reference to those losses. 

1717. Is this discussion that you are now describing carried on at that time 
of the year previously to the sowing or to the ripening of the crop, or when 
the crop is on the ground, or when it is gatln red ? — It ought to bo made before 
it is gathered ; as soon as the nature of the season is ascertained. 

1718. As soon as you can tell what the crop will produce ? — Yes ; generally, 
besides these accounts, there is an estimate made of the value of the crop. 

1719. By whom is that estimate made ? — It is made by the village accountant, 
superintended by the higher district ofiSicers, who generally hold their office 
on the service tenure. 

1720. Are those district officers servants of the Company? — They are, some 
of them, stipendiary servants of the Company ; others hold their situations by 
hereditary title. 
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1721. Viscount Mahon.'\ Are the hereditary servants paid ? — Yes, they are. 

1722. To the same extent as the first class that you mentioned? — No, they 
are paid on a different principle ; the stipendiary public officers are paid just as 
clerks in the establishment ; the hereditary district officers arc* paid in two ways, 
sometimes by assignments of land that had descended from father to son, and 
sometimes by small fees, sometimes by pcr-centages upon the revenue, in various 
ways ; but all these are held by hereditary title. 

1723. Chairman.^ Are those officers, whether hereditary or otherwise, who are 
paid by the Government for the performance of those duties, liable to be dis- 
charged from those offices so far as p<iyment goes on the part of the Company, 
whenever the Company shall think fit, although the office is hereditary? — ’The 
stipendiary public servants can be discharged, of course, at the pleasure of the 
Government. 

1724. Cannot the hereditary officers be also suspended ?— -There are some of 
their allowances that you could uot dciuivt; tlnuu of, but the greater portion of 
their allowances you can, in the event of corruption or of infidelity to the Govem- 
mont. You may, under the regulations, confiscate even their hereditary privileges. 

1725. These men, you say, bring you as colh'ctor, whilst the crop is on the 
ground, an estimate of the probable yield of the principal articles which are 
grown ?— Yes. 

1 726. Do they also give you an estimate of the price which those various 
articles will fetch? — Yes; the estimate is grounded, of course, upon the value 
of the crops, not only the quantity, but the value at the current prices. 

1727. The prices in the district ?- Yes. 

1728. Sir Hdward Cole'jrookeS[ Do you speak of the village accountant or the 
district accountant? — The hereditary district officers. 

1 729. By whom are the village accounts furnished ? -By the village ac- 
countant, superintended by the head native officer of the district and the revenue 
establishments under him. 

1730. Suppose, for example, they hrought you in a return that this village 
had paid 10,000 rupees, and that the ■value of the products of this village was 
estimated at that sum, ujion what prineijih' would you, as a collector, proceed in 
fixing the sum that should be j>aid to tlu' Government for the land tax for that 
season and as a portion of that crop? I would look first to the rates that had 
u‘sually been paid in previous years and fSr a long course of years ; I take the 
average sometimes; one year there might be more or less; I would strike an 
average, and see what that amounted to ; and then I would compare that average 
with the estiiTi.ate of the crops tlu' prices with the estimate, and, if I considered 
that th(‘ average amount would be a heavy assc.ssmeut, 1 would reduce it to what 
I considered tlie ryots were capable of paying with facility. 

1731. Cliuirma 7 i,'] If the gross produce of a certain village were estimated at 
20,000 rupees, and you were to say that the land-tax should be 0,000 rupees, for 
example, would any one amongst the villagers remonstrate, thinking it was too 
high, and would you enter into an argument upon it ; have they any means 
whatever of insisting that it should be placed lower than that? - They have 
every opportunity of (*xpres.sing their opinion, and urging any reasons they may 
liavc for remissions, or for the assessment being lowered, but it is left to the 
collector to decide. Of course they cannot carry their point; it is left entirely 
in the discretion of the collector to fix the rent in reference to the customs of 
the country. The ryot is quite at liberty, and that liberty he fully exercises, to 
state any thing he wishes to the collector before the settleraont is finally made. 

1732. There is no principle of law to regulate the final settlement, nor any 
mode of arbitration which shall determine the proper amount to be paid, nor 
any appeal from the decision of the collector ? —There is no law that fixes the 
rent; in some cases the rent is fixed permanently, that is to say, when it is not 
(iovernment land. In most villages there is a good deal of private property 
that you could uot raise a rent on, it would be illegal ; but on the Government 
land, the rent of that land from which the revenue is derived principally is 
fixed at the discretion of the collector. The cultivator may appeal to the revenue 
commissioner, and if he is not satisfied with the decision of the revenue com- 
missioner, he may appeal to the Governor and Council at the Presidency. 

1733. Did 
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1733. Did you ever know of any cases of appeal to the Governor and Council 
from any particular ryot cultivator ? — Yes, very frequently. 

1734. From any village?— -Yes, very frequently ; sometimes the whole village 
appeals, and sometimes individuals. 

1735. Have you very frequently known appeals from the collector of a village 
to the revenue commissioner? — Yes, very frequently. 

1736. Have you had such appeals made to you ? — Yes ; I have constantly had 
perhaps 50 appeals from one village. 

1737. That is, in 50 cases where the collector had decided the land-tax to be 
paid, the parties by whom it should be paid complained that it was an over- 
assessment ? — I do not know that the whole 50 appealed upon that particular 
grievance, but I have had that number, I am satisfied, from a single village, on 
various grounds. It is one of the securities of the ryot in India, perhaps his 
best security, against oppression, having ready means of petitioning the autho- 
rities,* for instance, the ryot can in the first instance petition the collector ; if 
these hereditary or stipendiary officers oppress him in any kind of way, he can 
go to the collector, or the European assistant, the civil servants in the country, 
the consideration of those petitions is a very important and onerous duty ; the 
collectors have particular orders from the Government to listen to those peti- 
tions ; formerly there was a check upon those petitions, and the cultivator could 
not petition the collector except on stamped paper ; a good many years ago 
that was abolished, and they may now at any time petition the collector or 
Govenmient on plain paper ; all the cost is the writing. 

1738. Mr. Plawden.] There is no impediment whatever? — None. 

1739. Chairman.'] In the case of an appeal to the revenue commissioner, does 
he send down a statement of the appeal to the collector, and require an explanation 
from him ? — The general course is this : the cultivator petitions the revenue 
commissioner, and if he is well acquainted with the district, and has the 
means of inquiring upon the spot, the revenue commissioner will issue an order 
at once, and having siscertained that the rent that this man has to pay is too 
high, then tlie collector is directed to reduce it; but, generally, when the 
revenue commissioner receives a petition, particularly if the petitioner comes 
from a distance, he refers it to the collector for his report, and the collector 
writes at the bottom of the same petition his report upon it, whether it is true or 
otherwise ; and the circumstances of the case, as repn'seuted at the bottom of 
the petition, are returned to tin; revenue coinniissiouer, and he decides ; if the 
statement is not sufficiently full and explicit, he can send it back again for fur- 
ther inquiry. 

1740. With regard to the natives employed, the hereditary officers and sti- 
pendiary officers, who value the crops, and, in fact, who perform a great deal of 
service between the Company’s servants and the cultivators, arc they a class of 
men who require a great deal of looking after and superinten<lencc, or are they 
an honest, independent and trustworthy class? — They are a people that require 
a great deal of supcrintendenct; and watching ; under a vigilant collector, and 
one who understands their charactei, they are a very useful body, because they 
possess a great deal of local information, can give you a history of the country, 
and almost any local statistical information you may want ; but they are very apt 
to be guided by interested motives, and by feelings of fneridship and enmity. 

1741. When you come to decide, as the collector, the amount which should 
be paid from this village, whose gross produce is 20,()00 rupees, does your cal- 
culation refer to the capital with which the cultivator could carry on his culti- 
vation, or has it any reference to a hope that he shall be able to accumulate and 
gradually become a capitalist? — The object is generally to fix such a sum as 
will enable him to pay his rent without injuring his circumstances and position ; 
that at least ought to be the aim and object of every assessment ; the revenue 
settlements require a great deal of care ; they do not require much ability, but a 
great deal of attention to the estimates, and what the cultivators represent to you 
personally ; you must not be gpiided by what the hereditary officers represent ; 
they are g^enerally narrow-minded and prejudiced ; they are not good political 
economists, and do not understand those enlightened principles that ought to 
define the settlement ; if the European officer is independent of them, and can 
hear their opinions and advice without being guided by their principles, he 
makes a good and, generally, a liberal settlement ; these men have too much to 
’ say ; the European officers have a great deal, to do, and they cannot pay that 
attention always to the details in settling the revenue. 
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1742. What is the district over which you as collector have the superinten- 
dence ? — 1 have been collector to two or tnree districts, for example Kaira, lying 
near Cambay, on the banks of the Myhie. 

1743. What would be the extent of that collectorate ; how many miles long, 
and how many broad ? — It was a small, but a productive collectorate ; in Guzerat 
I should think the district was 45 miles in breadth, and perhaps about 50 in length. 

1 744. As large as an English county ? — ^Yes, a small English county ; some of 
the Deccan districts under one collector are ten times as large, but less productive. 

1 745. How many villages would there be in that collectorate ? — I should think 
about 250 . 

1 746. Do you know at all the population ? — 1 do not remember it. 

1747. What would each village on the average contain ? — The villages are of 
all sizes in that district ; they are very large and populous; from 1,000 to 4,000 
inhabitants is a large village, and then the smaller villages arc under that. 

1748. Would there bo in that collectorate from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabit- 
ants ? — Including the population of the towns, a great many more ; the mere 
cultivators would far exceed that number. 

1749. And many thousands of cultivators? — Almost the whole population; 
by far the majority of the population is assessed. 

1 7,')0. Am I right in supposing, that you as collector could not possibly come 
in contact with any large proportion of the whole body of cultivators, but that 
any direct negotiation with them, or communication with them, must take place 
through those native officers that you have described ? — ^The syst(;m that ought to 
bo followed, and is followed to a great extent, brings you into direct contact with 
the people and large bodies of the people ; the ijcople generally, and the collector 
and his assistant ; at the settling season the collector moves about one part of the 
district, and his assistant moves about another. 

1751. Are those assistants natives? — No, Europeans; the collector settles 
village by village, as many as he can ; he generally has his tent pitched near a 
village, and the natives have access to that lent ; the tent will hold probably a 
hundred natives ; a great part of the villagers come into the tent, and a settle- 
ment being concluded, the people leave the tent; and then another village 
comes in ; an expert collector will get through several villages every day ; and 
in that manner the natives have an opportunity of addressing him personally 
upon any subject. 

1752. If the collector supposed that the sum he decided upon (I speak of that 
village whose gross produce is 20,000 rupees) would leave the cultivation of the 
village precisely as it was next year, and in future years, and the condition of 
the cultivator precisely as it was, would he consider that he fulfilled his duty 
to the cultivator and to the Company? — He is quite authorized, under the in- 
structions of the Government, to lower the assessment to such a rate that would 
afford security for the improvement of the village. 

1753* Would he consider himself justified in lowering the assessment if he did 
not perceive any deterioration in the condition of the village ? — It would depend 
upon his own discretion ; for instance, when I was collector, if I saw that a 
reduction or a lease of the land would improve it under a long settlement, I had 
no hesitation in granting it ; a great deal depends upon the discretion of the 
officer, though I conceive that there are no orders of the superior Government 
that would militate against an improvement of that kind, or any measure that 
would tend to the prosperity of the country. 

1754. In ])oint of fact, the well or ill carrying out the instructions or the ex- 
ercise of this discretion, wisely or not, must depend very much upon the character, 
temper and disposition of the revenue officer, the collector to whom it is entrusted ? 
— I should say entirely ; and that the prosperity of a whole district mainly 
depended upon the pemnal qualifications of the officer managing it ; if expe- 
rienced, able and liberal, and not the easy tool of the natives around him, the 
people are happy, and the Government is popular ; if he is inefficient, all parties, 
all interests suffer. 

175.5. Is it your opinion that the assessments in those districts with which you 
arc best acquainted nave been materially reduced ? — As to the district that 1 
have had charge of, I certainly found them, on taking charge, over-assessed. 

1756. How did you find that out? — I found it out in making those settlements 
in the manner that I have described ; by moving about the country ; often unat- 
tended on horseback, and personal\)r communicating with the inhabitants on their 
grievances, ^eal or* pretend^ ; T learnt much by seeing things with my own eyes. 

1757. When 
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> 1757. When the people came to the tent, there was so much unanimity upon 
that point that you could not be mistaken ?— Unanimity was not to be expected ; 
but a careful vivd voce examination dP the heads of the villages, and respectable 
witnesses, and responsible native officers acquainted with the country, generally 
eiidted the truth. 

1758. How much did you reduce the assessment in any district or any village 
during your term of office ? — The reductions have been of so many different 
amounts that 1 could not well answer that question directly, but I have 
frequently reduced the land-tax from 15 to 30 per cent. 

1759. What is the highest amount you have ever reduced it in any village? — 
1 should think 35 per cent., tlmt is the extreme. 

1760. Was that in the first year you went there after your appointment, or do 
you mean that in any given year the assessment, say, was 100, and you reduced 
it to 05 ? — Yes ; it had previously, probably, been a higher amount for a number 
of years. 

1761. Had that higher amount been levied by your predecessor ? — It had, no 
doubt ; though the arrears were generally large when the land-tax was most 
oppressive. 

1 762. When you, as revenue commissioner, found this balance continual or 
increasing, did you then step in and investigate it, aud reduce the assessment 
35 per cent. ? — I have often in such cases given at once a liberal reduction, 
though I cannot remember what its exact amount might be ; a scanty reduction 
is of no use. 

1763. You have seen, 1 l)clieve, the statement made by Mr. Davies, from 
Broach? — Yes. 

1764. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of that distiict, that those 
arrears of which he speaks are unmistakeable signs of an assessment higher than 
the land will bear ? — 1 look upon them as signs, decided signs. 

1765. Did not you observe that they extend over a considerable number of 
years, and vary in amount? — I have not looked very minutely into tlic details 
of his statement ; I think, if I remember rightly, they do. 

1766. Are you aware whether in the cases where you have reduced the 
assessment, that the revenue to the Company has materially suffered in conse- 
quence ? — The reverse ; I think it has generally improved, because though the 
nominal amount has not been increased, the actual realizations have. Kepro- 
.duction is rapid in India, and industry, well encouraged, produces extraordinary 
results. 

1767. At the same time, you found the material condition of the ryots, with 
regard to their wealth aud progress, improved at the same time?— Certainly. 

17C8. Have you found such reductions have been received by the natives 
with great gratitude, and that a disposition favourable to the Government has 
been engendered in consequence? — Yes, decidedly. 

1769. How long has Guzerat been subject to the British Government ? — Parts 
of the Surat and Broach district have been subject to our Government 50 years 
and upwards. 

1770. Viscount Mahon.'] Is Surat considered part of Guzerat?— Yes ; since we 
first obtained possession of Surat, on various occasions additions have been made 
to the district. At the Mahratta conquest two or three of the districts that 
belonged to the Peishwa, lying at a convenient distance from Surat, were 
annexed to that collcctorship ; but a large portion of the Surat districts and a 
great part of the Broach districts have been under our Government for 50 years 
and upwards, and the other portion of Guzerat upwards of 30 years. 

1771. Chairniani] Do you conceive that the land-tax has always been onerous 
in that district? — Till recent years, when the Government officers have been 
looking more minutely into the details of the assessment, and attending more to 
its administration ; till within that period I think the assessment has generally 
been characterised by heaviness ; I should say that within the last 10 or 12 
years the character of the assessment in Guzerat has certainly been too heavy, 
and checked improvements. 

1772. What are the causes that have prevented reductions? — Chiefly, 
1 think, the inefficiency of the collectors ; though excellent men, their experience 
sometimes did not lie in that department, while for others the work was too 
laborious ; the proper reduction of an assessment is a laborious, dejiicate, and 
in some respects difficult task. 

1773. Mr. Charles ViUiers.] Have tliere always been complaints 1— :By whom ? 
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1774. By the persons who suffer ? — Yes; they are always ready enough to 
complain even when there is perhaps no cause. A collector, however, well dis- 
posed, and with a considerable experience of revenue matters, when appointed to 
a district, requires some time to understand the condition of that district, and 
probably by the time he has acquired that experience which would enable him 
to act with confidence, and reduce the assessment that had been 10 years at the 
same rate, he is promoted to another district. 

1 77.5. Are they freqtiently changed ? — Yes, 

1776. How frequently? — Tt depends uy»on the strength of the service; they 
are sometimes not above three years stationary, at other times more. 

1 777. Do you think that they change much too frequently ? — Yes ; and I think 
that that is the reason why the instructions from home, and from the local 
Government about the reductions, and lightening the burthens of the cultivators, 
have not been properly carried into effect; the instructions are excellent, but 
the collectors have not frequently experience or time to carry those instructions 
effectually into operation. 

1778. They have not time to develope the system? — No; the collector has 
always to contend in making the remissions with the prejudices of the natives, 
and their shortsightedness ; I mean the native officers ; they are generally 
opposed to all concessions, and to all measures that would increase the free 
agency of the people ; and as these officers must generally be listened to as 
advisers, their influence is a considerable check, 

177(). Mr. Wilson Patten.^ Have those officers any pecuniary interest in the 
matter? — Sometimes they have; but their shares of that interest are so mixed 
up with the revenue, that it is often their interest, at least they imagine it so, 
and they have a horror against incresising the comforts and })rosperity and free 
agency of the cultivators. 

1780. Have they any commission upon it? — They are sometimes paid by 
commission, and som(‘times it affects them in that way. 

1781. Sir Edward Colebrooke.'] Do you n'fi'r to the village officers or the dis- 
trict officers, or both ?— The village officers are paid in both ways, sometimes 
by commission on the revenue ; but I speak almost (mtirely of the district officers. 

1782. Mr. Lewis.'] Is the collector always able to communicate with the 
natives in their own language, or is he ever dcpc'ndent upon those officers to 
interpret to him? — J think the qualifications of the civil servants, in respect to 
languages, are very good ; every officer must pass an examination before he is 
deputed into the districts. 

1783. Ar<* not the varieties of the native languages so great that he is some- 
times dependent upon those officers for his communications? — Yes, but they 
must pass in those languages. 

1784. Chainnan^ Can you give any example of any visible improvement 
that has followed a reduction of the assessment? — Yes ; some years ago the dis- 
trict of Surat suffert'd severely, the cultivation fell off, the pi'oplo were becoming 
poorer and poorer, and the revenue more and more difficult to collect every 
year. The revenue commissioner was deputed to inquire into the complaints of 
the people on those grounds, which had reached the Government of Bombay ; 
the revenue commissioni'r’s attention was particularly called to the state of 
their district, and he went there in person and inquired into those complaints, 
and found them too well grounded, and, under the orders of the Government, 
the rates that were preventing the improvement of the country were considerably 
reduced. 

1785. How long was that ago^ — I think it was in 1823 . 

1786. What was the amount of the reduction?- -The reduction was very con- 
siderable; it was a liberal reduction. 

1787. What per-centage was it ? — It would be impossible to state, because 
the rates, although they were far too heavy every where, were not equally heavy, 
and the reductions were made according to the localities ; so in the sugar-cane, 
perhaps the assessment was 40 rupees, and it was reduced to at least 30 , and the 
assessment on the corn crops, on the grains of the country, was considerably 
reduced, from, I should think, often 15 per cent, and upwards, but it was reduced 
in this way — as fhe weight was not equal on every village, so the remission was 
not thfe same. 

1 788. Was an improvement manifest from that time forward ? — The improve- 
ments were general; rapid and remarkable ; in some places almost changing the 
firce of the country. 

1789. C 
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1789. Can you state what proportion of the crop of cotton grown in Broach, 
or other parts of Guzerat, is taken by the Government ; for example, out of 
every 80 lbs. which an acre may produce, what proportion of that is actually taken 
by the Government ? — It depends upon the rates of the assessment now existing. 
I cannot speak with certainty as to what those rates now are ; but 1 have known 
the assessment in whole districts equal to a third and a half of the produce, and 
sometimes even heavier ; it depends so much upon the markets, and on those cir- 
cumstances that, in fixing the rents, ought to be attended to. 

1 7()0. Have you known cases where if an acre of land, or a beega, has pro- 
duced 80 lbs. o^^ cotton, that upwards of 40 lbs. have been required to pay the 
tax to the Government ? — Yes, I have known instances of that. 

1791. Did you not say in whole districts? — I have known instances of that 
inequality exist in a great many villages in the same district. 1 may mention 
that those rates have been inquired iuto, and subsequently reduced. 

1 792. But they had existed at that high rate for many years previously ? — 
I’es, they had ; I should say for several years. 

1793. In those cases there have arisen arrears, and remissions have heen abso- 
lutely necessary to be made ? — Yes ; heavy arrears have accumulated, and remis- 
sions have been made from year to year ; but in spite of those remissions, the 
rent was so very heavy and balances accumulated, and those remissions, I may 
also state, were often not fairly determined ; those very district officers had a great 
deal to say to them, and the remissions were made in a great degree partially and 
by favouritism. Corruption in various ways had its influence over the amount. 

1 794. In districts or villages like those, did you find that the cultivators w'ere 
able to make any progress, that is, from the lowest position of cultivators into an 
improved position, or were they all on one level in consequence, a mass of poverty, 
and incapable of extending and improving their cultivation? — The circum- 
stances of some were bettor than others ; but the people were generally exceed- 
ingly poor and depressed. 

1795. Did yon find their stock get diminished in such districts, their means of 
cultivation and transmission, and the produce of cotton diminislu'd in conse- 
quence of those higli rates ^ — Yes ; those are the general consequences and indi- 
cations of over-assessment. 

17«)6. Is there not a district called Cattewar? — Yes, an extensive district 
lying' to the west of the Cambay Gulf, usually called the Peninsula of Guzerat. 

1797. Mr. George 7 ’/wmpsou.\ Is that one of the collectorates of Broach? — 
No, only a small portion of it (comprised in the collectoratc of Ahmedebad) 
belongs to the (’oinpany ; the rest is divided into small states, under independent 
native chieftains, tributary to the Company, or to his highness the Gurkwar. 

1798. Chairman,] In what part of the cotton land is the soil most congenial 
to cultivate the plant ?— In the eastern part of the districts, near the sca-coast, 
in th(! neighbourhood of and near Gogo, and the counti’y about Sumnaut ; the 
country there is irrigated with fine streams ; that is the part where tin*, cotton 
cultivation might be chiefly extended ; I think more so than on the Broach side ; 
there is more waste and available laud. 

1799. How is the cotton grown in those districts forwarded to this country, 
by sea to Bombay, and thence to England? — It is exported from the small 
bunders or sea-ports in the Gulf of Cambay, from Broacli, Jumbooseu, Dolleru 
and Gogo, &c. Those are small ports iu the Gulf of Cambay, from which the 
cotton is exported in small country craft, cotton boats, to Bombay. 

1800. Is the water deep enough in those little ports for ships of sufficient 
tonnage to load and come direct to England ?— No, not sufficiently deep, but in 
the roads outside beyond those small ports the water is said to be deep enough 
in some places for large vessels ; I know it is deep enough opposite Gogo. 

1801. Would they be able to take in a cargo at all seasons of the year ?— Not 
at all seasons of the year, when the south-west monsoon sets iu. 

1802. Are there any European agents employed iu Surat superintending the 
getting, selecting or the shipping of tlie cotton ? — No, the whole is done by the 
natives. 

1 803. Does that arise in any degree from the insalubrity of the climate, or 
from what circumstances? — It is not a good climate; but civilians, the officers 
of the East India Company, are tlicre all the yiar, and during some months it is 
sufficiently healthy ; 1 was there for 10 years without once being out of it. 
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1 804. Do you think 8uch agency Mroald be important in obtaining a better 
management of the cotton ? — Yes, I think so, decidedly. 

1805. Is it your opinion that if any Bombay house or any number of English 
houses had an agent, for example, at Gogo, who should purchase the cotton 
annually, to come over here to communicate with the natives themselves, and to 
direct them how to clean it better, and stimulate them by advice and superin- 
tendence, and by the influence which a customer has over the man from whom 
he purchases, that good would result ? — ^Yes, I do ; I think an intelligent Euro- 
pean agent from the houses in Bombay might do a great deal of good ; for 
instance, in seeing that the cotton was well gathered, in seeing it packed, in 
superintending its screwing, its shipment, and those processes which now are 
conducted entirely by natives, and in so careless a manner that the character of 
the cotton altogether suffers; I think that would lead to an improvement in the 
quality of the cotton, and it would be gathered with more care. 

180*6. Do you think that many frauds are committed in picking the cotton ? 
— A great many in Guzerat; in the first place, it is not a fraud, but they gather 
it so carelessly that the cotton is mixed with tlie j)od and the leaf; then the 
frauds are in the weight ; they throw sand and dirt of various kinds into the 
cotton bales before they are shipped to add to their weight. There is rather a 
low class of sailors who manage those boats, and on the voyage they steal the 
cotton, and put in salt-water to make up the weight. 

1807. What is the condition of the roads in Guzerat ? — There are no^main 
roads in Guzerat except on a very small extent near the principal stations, one 
or two roads, but there are few made roads in Guzerat; no main roads except 
here and there round the European stations for a few miles. 

1808. Will you refer to the map ; take Surat and cross the Taptee and the 
Nerbudda, and come up to Ahmedabad and round to the inlet from the sea, and 
take the district which comprises the principal portion of the cotton district in 
Guzerat ; at what distance has the cotton to be gathered before it is put on 
board the boats ? — The cotton has not to be carried a great distance, because 
they are all maritime districts, and the best nroducing districts generally are very 
near the coast on the Gulf of Cambay. The Nerbudda is navigable as far as 
Broach, easily navigable, but the Saburmattee is not navigable, except just the 
mouth near the Myliie. 

1809. lias the cotton to be carried 10 miles or 20 miles?— Some of it is 
brought 30 miles and upwards by land ; it grows at the very verge of the gulf, 
but .still there is a great deal comes from a considerable distance inland ; some 
30 or 40 miles and more. 

i8to. Is there any mode of bringing it e.xcept by merely traversing the 
natural roads ? — No ; generally, almost always, in carts ; strong and good carts, 
rather rude, but the Guzerat carts are, for Indian carts, good. 

1811. How many bullocks are there in a cart? — It depends upon the load; 
from two to eight bullocks. 

1812. Does that add considerably to the expense in bringing it to the water- 
side ^ — The cost of conveyance is not very considerable, because these carts are 
large, and the expense of feeding the bullocks is not considerable. 

1813. Mr. George Tkompson.i Is the transportation of that cotton from the 
interior to the coast a separate matter of negotiation altogether ^—Sometimes it 
is, and sometimes it is not ; the cotton is very often brotight to this great market, 
those ports, for instance, Gogo and others, and there it is bought by the agents 
of the Bombay merchants, who buy it at the place of export, and sotnetimes they 
go into the interior, and make their bargains with the growers, and then they 
contract for the conveyance ; sometimes they employ the carts. 

1814. Chairman.'] Do you know any thing of the province of Candeish ? — I 
have' been through it two or three times as revenue commissioner during my 
annual circuits ; I saw as much as I could during one or twm months’ stay. 

jStj. Can you speak as to its capability of increasing the supply of cotton ? — 
The production of cotton, I should think, in Candeish might be greatly increased. 

1816. Where would you describe it on the map; to the south of the Taptee? 
—Yes. 

1817. Between Oomrawutty and Surat ? — Yes ; a good deal of the cotton pro- 
duced in Candeish is exported from Surat to the interior ; going from Guzerat, 
Some of it takes the Guzerat name, and it is often bought at Bombay under the 
name of the Guzerat cotton, having been exported from Surat. 
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1818. What is your opinion of the land-tax in Candeish ; is it unreasonable in 
any way ? — The land-tax in Candeish has been improved from time to time, but 
1 still think it is very improvable. 

1819. Is it still too high?— I think it is in many places too high, and still 
more unequal ; Major-general Briggs made a survey tliere ; but to bring about 
a proper revenue settlement there, you must have a new survey ; such a survey 
and assessment as are now in progress in the Deccan and the Southern Mahratta 
country ; you will never have the land-tax on a good system in Candeish, or the 
resources of Candeish properly developed, till there is a proper revenue assess- 
ment and survey made. 

1820. M'hat is chiefly required to promote the cotton cultivation in Candeish ; 
does it refer to the question of the land-tax ? — The assessment should be put on 
a good footing in the first place, and then the improvement of the roads secondly ; 
they are both of equal importance. 

1821. Have you any knowledge of Berar, the Deccan, and the Nizam’s 
dominions generally ? — I am acquainted with the Company’s districts in the 
Deccan, and I have been in parts of the Nizam s country, but I am very partially 
acquainted with the Niziim’s districts. 

1 822. Will they produce much cotton ? — From all that I have heard, and I 
have heard a good deal, 1 think tliat we have to look to those districts more than 
any other part of India for a vast extension ; in Guzerat the cotton might be 
increased, particularly in that part called Cattewar ; in Candeish there might 
be, perhaps, a larger field than in Guzerat ; but the largest field of all is in 
Berar, and the Nizam’s country. 

1823. And also in Central India? — Yes; but Central India lies further north. 

1 824. With regard to the roads, can you tell the Committee what are the 
facilities of communication which have been opened to the population by the East 
India Company, going from Bombay into the interior; ssiy in a south-easterly 
direction, further than Poouah, or in a direction east or north-east, are there any 
good roads ? — ^There is a very good road from Bombay, that is, from Panwell, 
on the continent, near Bombay, to Poonah ; it has been extended from Panwell 
to Ahmednugger, by Poonah. 

1825. Do you know the distance? — It is 80 miles to Poonah, and I should 
think about lAO to Ahmednugger. 

1826. Would not Nagpore be a favourable point from which the cotton might 
be brought to Bombay ? — Yes; Oorarawutty is a kind of centre. 

1827. What mode of communication is there between Oomrawutty and 
Bombay ? — There arc here ami there pieces of road ; the road is exceedingly bad ; 
in fact, there is hardly a road. The Ghaut has been cut down a little here and 
there, and roads made, but the bulk of the produce of those countries is carried 
on the backs of bullocks from want of proper roads. 

1828. Do you conceive it possible for this country ever to receive from the 
western side of India any fair pro[)ortion of the produce, such as it has a right 
to look for, so long as the means of communication are as insufficient as they 
are at present? — You must first have good roads. 

1 829. Is there any power that can make those roads, except the East India 
Company, in the British dominions r — The Government must be chiefly looked 
to, though the villagers might, to a certain extent, be induced to co-operate; 
but it is a work which, to be done properly, must be done by the Government. 

1830. Is there at present, or is there likely to be for some time, any of that 
co-operalion amongst the natives of India, by which powerful companies are 
formed, and which would be able to lay down hundreds or thousands of miles 
of roads ? — 1 think this might be done ; but the energetic and liberal aid of 
Government must always be necessary. 

1831. If it is to be done, you think that it must be done either by the 
Government doing it themselves, or permitting it to be done by European 
capital and European skill? — Yes ; the Government must give essential aid. 

1832. lias your attention been turned to the project of a railway from 
Bombay into the interior, running direct east, and then diverging north and 
south ? — Yes, it has. 

1833. I refer to the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company ?— Yes. 

1 834. Generally, would you say that that was an essential point? — Yes, I would. 

1835. Looking at the object of tliis inquiry, was it an essential jpoint that the 
East India Company should give every facility for making railways in tbat.direc- 
tion ? — Yes, I certainly think so. 
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r. Wilbanuon, 1836. Botli with regard to the natives, the improvement of tlie cultivation, 
the improvement of the revenue, and the advantage of the consumers in this 
u March 1848 ^ ^ certainly think so. 

’ ^ ' 1837. Is it a matter that you have considered, and entertain so strong an 

opinion upon, that you can state unhesitatingly to the Committee what your 
opinion is ? — I think that its beneficial eficcts would be immense, and incalcula- 
ble in developing the resources of the interior of India. 

1838. Do you think that there is any thing in the population of India 
which makes them inaccessible to those motives of action by which men are 
stimulated in other countries ; do they like money ? — They are very fond of 
money, 

1839. anything? — The trading classes do; tlie monied 
classes, the money dealers, and a few of the heads of villages, but few other 
classes, 

1840. Do the cultivators save ? — Hardly ever; there are some instances, but 
rare. 

1841. Is it that they do not like money, or that they do not get much beyond 
what is necessary to keep them alive, anil that a long saving is not one that 
offers much hope of success amongst them ? — 'What keeps the cultivators poor 
is, that the general character of the assessment is too high, and they follow, 
like all other Hindoos, religious ceremonies, that put them to heavy expense ; 
marriages and deaths, and occa.sious of that kind ; by tlnnr religion and their 
usages they arc obliged to expend large sums, which they borrow at an enormous 
interest from the money-lenders of tho country, and that involves them often 
for ever in debt ; I really believe, if 3’ou imjniied into the circumstances of the 
cultivators, you would find few who were not loaded with heavy debts, partly 
arising from this, that their profits are small, and the assessments no doubt 
heavy, and those expenses that 1 alluded to ; they must have money on those 
occasions; their religion requires it. 

1842. The prie.sts live, 1 presume, by those extortions from the people? — 
They do to a great extent. 

1843. % maintaining the superstitions' — Yes. 

1844. Mr. George Thornpson.l Those monies expended at marriages and 
funerals, and on other similar occasions, are monies often raised by taking loans, 
I presume, which they have to discharge through future years?— Yes, exactly. 

1 845. They have not accumulated sufficient to mak(‘ the lu'ccssary display, 
and they borrow and mortgage their labour through many successive years ?- 
Yes, those practices are very general, and very ruinous. 

1846. Chairman.'l Do the priests take the opportunity at these births, 
marriages and funerals, to exact payments from tlie people ? Yes, a gr(;at deal 
of the money falls into their hands ; a great deal is expended on feasting and 
presents to their relations, and getting their different friends of the same caste 
from distances. 

1847. How is their condition to be improved ?- -By education ; by improving 
our institutions, and by all measures that can reduce tlm interest of money ; the 
Company have improved the condition of their sul)jects in many places, and 
kept them out of the hands of these money-lenders by advancing money at low 
rates of interest ; and if that .system of advancing money, and thus superseding 
the agency of these money-lenders, could be increased and extended, it would 
tend more than anything else, I think, to break those fetters that the monied 
class keep down the ryots by. 

1848. Do you think that if a larger portion of the produce was left in the 
hands of the cultivators, that the condition of the cultivators would through 
their own industry improve, and that, as it improved, the power of those indi- 
vidual money-lenders would diminish ^ — I think it would stimulate industry, and 
no doubt check the extortions of those people, because the more likely the debt 
is to be paid, the less the interest. Where the cultivators circumstances are 
substantial, he can borrow money at a much lower rate of interest than one in 
needy circumstances. 

1849. Is not the power of these money-lenders based on the fact that a vast 
mass of the cultivators are miserably poor, and therefore dependent, and con- 
sequently that the man who has money to lend dictates his own terms?— 
Quite so. 

1850. Would not any measures that improved the condition of the cultivator, 
giving him greater security, he having a lower sum to pay (that is, the larger 

portion 
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portion of the produce to himself) take him from under the power of the money- 
lender ? — Yes. 

18.51. Mr. George Thompson.} You say that the court of directors recom- 
mended at a particular period a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
throughout the collectorate of Guzerat ? — Not throughout the Broach district ; 
it was particular districts of the Broach collectorate, but principally it was con- 
fined, I think, to the pergunnah of Broach. 

1852. Have their recommendations been carried into effect ? — They sent out 
orders for a settlement to be made, and I was deputed to make it ; but I found 
that the accounts of the state of the district altogether was not what the court 
of directors had been induced to imagine, and consequently the settlement was 
not made. 

1 853. The object was to enable the people to recover, I believe, from the 
injuries they had sustained by the over-assessment previously ?— Yes, that was 
the leading object ; the court of directors imagined that that district of Broach 
having been under our Government for so many years, and having been care- 
fully surveyed, and subject to a number of revisions of assessment, that it was 
in that state tliat our knowledge of it enabled us to apply a permanent settle- 
ment to it ; but ou examining into the accounts minutely, village by village, 1 
found that these accounts and statements were not to be depended upon. 

1 854. Had you any opportunity of a.scertaining what tlie condition of the 
natives of that part of Guzerat was prior to 1821 and 1822 ? — Yes ; my inquiries 
carried me back to those periods. 

1 855. Did you ever examine the accounts of the collectors previously to that 
period ? — Not minutely. 

1856. Are you aware that previously to that period there had been few or no 
remissions for 18 years, no balances written off, and scarcely any defalcation 
beyond a very few rupees, as compared with a very large aggregate amount ? — 
I do not remember any accounts that came before me to that effect, but there 
may have been. 

1857. As a general rule, is not that man considered tlie best collector in a 
given province who raises the largest amount of rupees ? — No, I do not think so. 

1858. As a general rule, is not the collector, when he is sent to this or that 
particTilar collectorate, anxious to raise himself in the estimation of his Govern- 
ment by, at least, keeping up the revenue to the point at which it had arrived, 
and, if possible, increasing it? — I think, if he could show to the Government 
that the increase was derived from the improvements, and from extending the 
cultivation and developing the resources of the country, that his conduct would 
be approved of ; but I think that the collector is just as likely to get credit for 
making remissions, perhaps more likely to get credit from the Government for 
making remissions, he proving that those remissions were required, and that 
every care was taken in determining them. 

1859. As far as your experience went while you were a revenue commis- 
sioner, did it not bring you to this conclusion, that the collectors in those portions 
of the country that you visited and superintended have been anxious to increase 
the amount of revenue, rather than to inquire into the actual circumstances of 
the cultivators, and to recommend remissions to the Government? — In looking 
back many years ago, I have discovered matters which, I must confess, left that 
impression on my mind ; but I think, in latter years, that the collectors have 
generally obtained more credit from the Government for minutely inquiring 
into the districts, and exposing frauds and abuses by which the ryots suffered, 
than in increasing the revenue ; I can answer for myself ; my object in most of 
the districts where 1 have had anything to do with the assessment, has been to 
reduce it, and to advance the cultivator money, and to expend part of the 
revenue in public works, such as tanks and wells, and 1 must say that I have 
always had every credit for doing so, and every encouragement. 

1860. You did that from an enlightened view at once of the interests of the 
ryots, and the interests of your own Government ? — Most decidedly. 

1861. And you took pains naturally to explain to your Government that the 
ultimate result of such a lowering of the assessment would be the increased 
comfort and competency of the ryots, and an increased amount of revenue to 
your Government ? — Yes, I took every pains that I could to impress that upon 
the Government. 
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1 862. As collector, you are in the same person chief magistrate ? — Yes, gene- 
rally, that is so. 

1863. And you bring your power as a magistrate to your aid as the collector, 
to obtain the revenue from the ryots ?— No, I think not. 

1864. Through what agency then do you realize your assessment, wlien fixed 
and demanded ? — There are revenue rules for the protection and security of the 
revenue, that are quite independent of judicial and magisterial laws and regula- 
tions; the mode by which you enforce payment of the revenue is (juite distinct and 
separate from the magisterial power. 

1865. I am awiure, as collector, that you act under certain regulations, and 
that those regulations you are authorized to enforce; in the enforcement of them, 
do you not call in the aid of the magistrate, if ncoessary, to give ssmetion and 
efficacy to the rule? — No; you call in sometimes the civil power; if a defaulter, 
who is able to pay, refuses to pay, then you move the civil court and imprison 
him as a debtor; but that is a civil proceeding that you manage through the 
judge of the district and not the magistrate. 

i86(i. Ml*. Wilson Fatten.] Have you no summary process of your own as a 
magistrate ? — Not as a magistrate ; the collector, as a revenue onicer, can, in 
certain cases, attach the crops, but he has no power, as a magistrate, that enables 
him to enforce the payment of the revenue more than he had wlien purely a 
collector, and before magisterial powers wen; conferred upon him. 

1867. Mr. George Thompson.] In what form do you take your revenue from 
the ryots or from the village? — Generally in money, and here and there, 
although it is almost superseded now in kind, but generally in money, 

1 8(58. At what particular period do you demand the payment of the assess- 
ment? — The periods arc fixed in dill’crent districts with reference to the time 
that the crop ripens and is brought to market. 

1 86y. Does the cultivator dispose of his products before he satisfies the demand 
of the revenue, or is he obliged to pay the amount of the assessment before he 
can become the master of his own crop lie generally has time to sell his crop 
before he pays his revenue ; that rule may be in some cas(;s violated, but if it is, it 
is the fault of the collector ; that is one of the points that ri'ipiires particular atten- 
tion in revenue management, to allow tin; cultivator time to sell the crop before 
you come and press him for his rent ; sometimes where a careless system pre- 
vails, the revenue is demanded before the cultivator has had time to dispose of 
his crops; but the instructions of the (iovernment on that head are very par- 
ticular, and on several 0(;casions orders have been sent to me as revenue com- 
missioner, to take care of that point, to li.\ the instalments at such periods as to 
give, the ryots .sufficient time to sell their crops and have money available; 
because if they are pressed for the rent before they have a fair time to sell the 
crop, they are obliged to go to the money-lender, and have to pay interest and 
get deeper into his books. 

1870. Are there not often frequent changes in consequence of removals and 
deaths and illness among the collectors ? — Fro(piently. 

1871. Are not those generally disadvantageous to the people on the spot? — • 
They certainly are. 

1872. And would it not be better if there were some settlement, I will not 
say permanent, but for a fi.\ed and tolerably extend(;d j)criod, so that the 
removal of a particular man from any of tlnvsc causes might not affect the 
interest of the ryots? — All our settlements should certainly have permanency in 
view, but it is difficult in India, where the vicissitudes of the seasons are so great, 
and the value of the crops is so changeable, it is difficult to fix such an assess- 
ment as can be paid in all years ; no doubt it is to be done, but it requires a 
great deal of care and time, otherwise if a settlement is made fixed, except on the 
best data, and after the fullest incpxiry, you find that you arc obliged to alter it, 
as in the case of Broach : Air, Vibart, the revenue commissioner, a very com- 
jxetent officer and a liberal-minded man, made that settlement at Broach, and I 
believe the principles of it were good, and he endeavoured to fix it at the rate 
which he thought the ryots would be able permanently to pay, but many seasons 
hatl not passed before it was impossible to realize that rent ; it is desirable, but 
very difficult to accomplish. 

1873. Is it not your opinion that the collector should be a man well acquainted 
with the institutions of the native villages, and the institutions prevailing in the 
coUectorate where he is officiating for a time, and that he sliould make himself, 
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by close study and coming in contact with the people thoroughlj informed as to T, Wittumtont 
their circumstances, that he may obtain a knowledge of their real ability to pay a 
certain amount of assessment ?— Certainly ; unless so informed ho is unfit to be "TI — ^ — 

a collector. 

1874. Is it not within the scope of your experience that often great disasters 
and sometimes almost entire ruin have been brought upon a given district or 
collcctorate, in conseciuence either of the inexperience or the rapacity or the 
negligence of the collector ? — I liave known instances, certainly, of districts 
suffering sadly from the collector not being properly qualified ; 1 have known 
districts severely injured an<l exposed to all the evils of over-assessment, owing 
to the Unfitness of the collector, but never, I think, owing to his personal rapacity. 

1875. 1 meant from his anxiety to keep up the revenue to a given amount, 
and not to expose himself to the imputation at head (]uarters of having neglected 
his duty ? — I am not aware of any instance in which I could trace the ruin of a 
district to that anxiety, but I have l)een able to trace, I think, the evils under 
which a district may have laboured to the unfitness of the collector, to his neglect 
of his instructions, or his inability to carry them into effect, 

187(5. Have you heard when in India such a term as “ revenue screw?’’ — Yes, 

J have. 

1877. have you heard certain collectors described as “crack collectors’’ ? 

— Yes, I have heard that. 

1878. You have described what has been, in some instances, the effect produced 
by injudicious management ; liavo you not, on the other hand, known collectors, 
wlio, being wise, and considerate, and lenient men, an<l acting upon enlightened 
views and principles, have for a time lowered the assessment, and perhaps pro- 
duced as an immediate result defalcations in the revemie, but who have conferred 
lasting benefits u|ion large numbers of persons by the course they adopted ? — I 
think when the revenue has bticn judiciously reduced, and under such a system 
that secured advantages to the actual cultivator, that the effects have been 
excellent. 

187;). You some time ago hazarded a conjecture as to the proportion of cotton 
that must be retpiired to satisfy tlu! Government demand ; are you aware that 
Mr. Davies, the collector at Jkoach, has set down as the ryot’s share of a candy 
of cotton, valued in Bombay at 7 .) rupees 13 annas, 10 rupees 3 annas, and the 
Government deniuiid, the realized demand, as 48 rupees 10 annas ? — That is .stated 
in Mr. Davies’s report. 

1880. He classifies the land into three descriptions ; of a certain quality of 
laud, so many beegas are required to produce a candy of cotton ; and there is a 
comparative estimate in regard to other descriptions of land ; but striking qn 
average, he gives to the ryot 10 rupees 3 annas for his labour and subsistence, 
the keep of bullocks and keeping his implements in order, and 48 rupees 
JO annas to the Government as their demand of the gross produce ? — It would 
not be fair to form an opinion of the general assessment from that particular 
statement. That that statement is correct 1 have no doubt, and that Mr. Davies 
is a qualified officer I have no doubt is the fact ; but during those years the 
price of cotton must have been exceedingly low, and must have fallen much 
below the average price. I think, myself that the Broach assessment is too 
high, but I do not think that that fairly represents the whole of it ; the land 
could not be cultivated, it would be thrown up, if that was the average as- 
sessment. 

1881. Sir Edward Colcbrooke."] If, according to this statement, the Govern- 
ment take 48 rupees, and the ryot’s expenses were 16, would not the ryot only 
receive one-fourth of the crop ?— Only one-fourth. 

1 882. And the Government would take three-fourths ? — Yes. 

1883. Therefore, when Mr. Davies states that the ryot’s expenses are esti- 
mated at one-third, does not he make a mistake in his figures ; you said that if 
the Government took 48 rupees, and the ryot only received 10, that the 
Government would take three-fourths of the crop ? — According to that state- 
ment. 

1884. Therefore, if Mr. Davies attached to these figures a statement that the 
loot’s expenses were at one-third, would not that be a mistake in his figures ?— 

I can imagine it being correct in this way, that the season was exceedingly bad ; 

J have known the demand nearly absorb the whole produce. 

1 885. Have you known that happen frequently ? — Not frequently, 
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but I have known it ; when I revised the assessment during the inquiries at 
Surat, I have known that ; probably it is not a mistake, and it has been owing 
to a deficient crop, and to low prices concurring. 

1886. Mr. George Thompson.'] Are you aware whether much cotton is grown 
in the territory of the Rajah of Bhownugger ?— Not a great deal ; a good deal of 
cotton is grown in Katcewar, in the Curkwar and our tributaries. 

1 887. Is anjr large portion of that exported ? — Almost the whole. 

1888. 1 believe, apart from the discharge of your professional duties in India, 
you were always led to take a lively interest in the welfare and advancement of 
the native population, and in the developemcnt of the resources of the soil? — 
Yes. 

1889. I find, from the Blue Book, that in the year 1837 you wrote a letter 

from •, where you were .stationed, to the Bombay Government, send- 

ing them at that period samples of various kinds of cotton, and suggesting 
to them that they should forward those samples to the honourable court of 
directors, with a request that practical mechanics should be allowed to inspect 
them, and that a premium should be offered for any machine wliich on trial 
should be found to effect the important object of cleaning the raw cotton from 
the dirt and from the extraneous impurities which it contained ; do you recol- 
lect that ^ — Yes. 

1 8go. Do you recollect, also, that you suggested the propriety of sending 
with the cotton detailed descriptions of the foot-rollers used for cleaning the 
cotton r — Yes. 

1891. Were those samples shipped to England ?— I believe they were, but I 
do not recollect ; samples frequently were ‘»ent to England ; there was a great 
deal of correspondence on the subject ; I do not recollect what followed that 
particular recommendation. 

1892. You state, also, to the Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, in 1838 , 
that you thought they should send home the native roller (tlu* churka), which 
was found to clean tlu; cotton with less injury to the staj)le than the gin, and 
that mechanics should he invited to inspect that roller, and })remiums should 
be offered for any improvements upon that primitive native machine ; arc you 
aw'are whether any results followed your own recommendations ? — 1 think that 
the honourable <'ourt of directors opened a communication with parties at 
Liverpool or parties in the north with that view, for I was invited on one occa- 
sion by the court to meet them at Liverpool to inspect and to see the opera- 
tion of some machines that had been invented or brought there for this very 
purpose. 

1893. In what year was that? — In 1841 , I think. 

1 894. You did not hear while in India the re.sult of your recommendations 
previously made to the Government? — No, I did not. 

189.*). Arc* you aw'are that there was once in India, and in the Deccan as well 
as in Guzerat, a tax levied upon every churka? — There was such a tax at Broach; 
I do not remember that tax being any where else. 

1896. Was it not in the Deccan ?— No ; I am not very certain ; I recollect it 
at Broach, and it was abolished. 

1897. When was it abolished ? — Many years ago ; some 16 years ago. 

1898. Do you remember whether it was a tax upon the churka when actually 
used, or upon the mere possession of the churka ? — I think it was when actually 
used ; I imagine that there were few kept that were not used. 

1899. Was there a tax also upon ploughs? — Yes, there was a tax upon 
ploughs in various districts ; the “ Hull veera,” a very common tax. 

1900. In addition to the land-tax ? — Yes. 

1901. Chairman.'] Was that levied by the East India Company? — Yes. 

1902. Was it originated by them? — No, it was a native tax. 

1903. Mr. George Thompson.] Was there also a tax on the weaver’s loom? 
-—Yes, but they have almost all been repealed ; all, 1 think. 

1904. Was there also an export duty on raw cotton at the ports in the pro- 
vinces which were under your management ? — At all those j)ort8 under my 
management there was an export duty levied ; and on that portion of the cotton 
that was exported to the United Kingdom a drawback on the duty was allowed ; 
while on the portion that was exported to China (for those are the two great 
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markets for the Guzerat cotton, half comes to this country and half goes to 
China), the duty was taken and kept ; in the other ease it was returned. 

190.5. Did you, as revenue commissioner in tim Deccan, issue, with the sanc- 
tion of the local government, notifications through your provinces, dated respec- 
tively the 24 th of February and the 1st of August 183 .'), and the 1st and 17 tli 
of November 1830 , granting certain exemptions from assessment to laud culti- 
vated with cotton and the Mauritius sugar-cane ? — Yes. 

1906. Will you state to the Committee what led you to issue those notifica- 
tions? — It was very desirable to extend the sugar-cane in Western India and 
in India generally. The indigenous cane is a small black cane ; and a native, 
I think a Parsce, of the name of Framjee Cowasjec*, had introduced the Mauritius 
cane into Bombay ; he had bought a few canes, and had propagated them there ; 
but it was confined to Salsette, and I think that I recommended the purchase of 
his canes for the purpose of making cuttings, and propagating them and intro- 
ducing the Mauritius sugar-cane into the interior; a good deal of trouble was 
taken in the matter, but the natives did not seem to appreciate it ; some of them 
took to it very well, but it went on very slowly. It was thought that some parts 
of the Deccan might suit the cotton plant, and that it might be grown to advan- 
tage there, and seed was given to the natives, and sonn^ encouragement ofl’ered 
to them, but they took to it very slowly, and it struck me that some decided 
measures must be taken to introduce thest; improvements, some measures that 
the people would understand, and that would speak to their interests so plainly, 
showing them that they were sure of success, and I proposed it in our part of 
the Deccan, where, there is very little cotton grown ; Candeish is hardly in the 
Deccan, while a number of peoj)le who were competent judges conceived that 
there was a good deal of land on which cotton might grow and thrive, and to 
ascertain this point, and really to give the [)eople every encouragement that 
could be given, I recommended that no assessment should be taken at all. There 
was a good deal of fraud in the Deccan ; the officers had not hecii properly looked 
after; remissions had been given which never reached the pockets of those 
whom they were intruded to benefit, and 1 thought that this would put a 
stop to all kinds of trickery and misunderstanding. The Government wished the 
improvement, and I recommended no tax at all, remitting the revenue entirely. 
The Bombay Government a])proved of it, and Sir llobrrt Grant jjorsonally took 
an interest in the ((uestion. After .some conversation with the Governor, a short 
proclamation was issued, setting forth that for five years any oiu* who would cul- 
tivate cotton in the Deccan was to pay no r(*ntat all, and where the Mauritius 
sugar-cane was grown the same remission should be, allowed. 

1907. Was that an improved description of cotton from foreign seed? — No; 
we were trying experiments at that time ; I got some cotton from Guzerat, and 
an American contractor had sent out some American cotton, and we were dis- 
tributing the seed ; a good many natives took to it kindly, and we thought that 
this would give them a spur at the lime, as it was a great object to introduce it 
into the Deccan, where little but grain w'as grown of any value ; and all these 
circumstances induced the Governmeut to consent to my recommendation for 
the exemptions in (piestion. 

1908. Did many of the ryots avail themselves of those notifications? — A good 
many. 

1909. Was there any loss to the Government in conserjuence of their adoption 
of your recommendation? — I should say that the loss W'as very inconsiderable, 
very small indeed ; the assessment that w'ould have been received from 
that land would have amounted to a mere trifle ; indeed, I think, far from injur- 
ing the revenue, it would have improved it, ami the people would have been 
raising a more saleable article, and that would have enabled them to pay the 
rent on the other land. When the ryot’s circiimstiinces improve, he extends his 
cultivation ; when there is a light assessment, he pays you easily and extends his 
cultivation, and, certainly, so fiir as a matter of revenue goes, I think it wius no loss. 

1910. Were those lands on which the cotton and the Mauritiu.s sugar-cane 
were grown of any valuer — Of comparatively little value, in the Deccan; the 
assessment there is very inconsidciable ; it does not amount to much, because the 
land was poor, but it amounted to something ; that would, of course, have been 
remitted ; whcrcasHthe land on which the sugar-cjine was grown paid a compara- 
tively high rent at that time. 

1911. Were any of the waste lands taken in for those purposes ? — I rather 
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T. Williamon, think not ; I am not quite certain as to that point ; certainly the Mauritius 

E»q sugar-cane would have been grown on land which had been previously used as 

cane land. 

14 March 1848. 1912. Did you examine those portions of the Deccan where those grants were 

principallj' made and those experiments tried? — I think in the l^oonah and 
Ahmednugger districts, as regards the cotton and the Mauritius sugar-cane ; the 
proclamation extended to the whole ])ortions that 1 superintended. 

1913. Was there a prospect of the cultivation of those articles extending 
under the influence and encouragement of those notifications ? — There was a 
very favourable prospect. 

1014. How long were those notifications in force? — That question I cannot 
answer, because I really do not remember, but I think upwards of a year. 

1915. How came they to he withdrawn ? — The Bengal (jovornment, observing 
the proclamation which appeared in the Government Gazette, disapproved of it; 
they did not, however, annul the proclamation ; the matter was referred home, 
and orders came out from England to rescind the proclamation. 

1916. Why did the Bengal Supreme Government disapprove of those notifi- 
cations ? — They thought that an exem))tiou of that kind, if granted at all, should 
be e\tende<l to all India; I believe that Mas the principal ground. 

1917. Did you ever hear it alleged, as their ol)jectiou to your notifications, 
that if they were allowed to continue, they would lead to the conversion of 
Bombay into a groat cotton farm - — I do not remember that ; I never saw that 
on record. 

191 S. Were any ad\ances rnach* on the faith of your notilications, any capital 
laid out, or any money borrowed ? — Uom tlic ryol, mIio look acKantage* of the 
proclamation, rai'-ed hi'- means for culti\aling, I do nol know ; ])rol)ably in the 
usual Ma) ; I am not aware that he borrowed money, because it did not belong 
to us to imiuire. 

19 Ip. Was the recalling of those notifications, or th(> eaneelliiig of them, re- 
trosj)eetive or merely prospective ; w'as it ju'ohibited for the future, or did the 
onler from t lie Court of Directors actually annul the giants that had been pre- 
viously nuule ? — It did not, I think, annul the grants that bad been previously 
made by proclamation ; they were given to the public, and assured to them on 
the faitli of the local Government, that this exemption would be granted to 
any onenppl}ing for h'uses within five years, and those ajiidications w'ore coming 
forward ; many had been granted, and it was going on very favourably for a 
year and upwards, when the order came fiom this country rescinding that pro- 
clamation, and of course the Government were obliged to obey that order; the 
five yeans, during which time the Government had determined to grant leases, 
had not expired. 

1920. What was the effect upon the natives generally, ryots and others, of the. 
withdrawal of those notifications by the order of the Court of Din-ctors ? — I 
think it created disappointment and dissatisfaction ; the proclamation having 
been issued, and not made subject to the pleasure of the court ; I tliink it might 
in some degree have had the effect of shaking their confidence in our proclama- 
tions for the future. 

1921. What was the view taken by yourself of the course adopted by thq 
Court of Directors, in ordering the withdrawal of those notifications? — 1 thought it 
very ine.xpcdient, and now think that it was an inexpedient measure; the Govern- 
ment having made the proclamation, and the faith of the Government having 
been pledged to it, 1 think it ought to have been respected and not annulled. 

1922. Without referring to the intentions of the Court of Directors, with 
respect to the practical effect of their conduct, did you regard them as the 
friends of commerce and of the people of India in that particular act ?— Certainly 
not, in that particular act. 

1923. In your judgment, vvas the withdraw'al of these notifications raischies 
vous or otherwise to the immediate welfare of the people, and the future increase 
of the revenue of Imlia? — 1 recommended that measure after mature considera- 
tion, and being of the same opinion now that 1 was then, 1 think that its tendency 
was injurious. 

1924. Did not Bombay at one time enjoy the almost exclusive monopoly qf 
the cotton trade to China? — Yes, it did. 

192.5. Is that monopoly enjoyed now ?— I am told not exclusively. 

i9^rj. Who 
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1 926. Who is our competitor in the China market ? —It is said that the Ameri- t. WilliamoHf 

cans of late years have imported some cotton. E>q. 

1927. Are they pushing us out of the ports of China with regard to cotton?— "Tl . _ _ 
I believe that they have made but little progress hitherto, but it is feared they * arc i 4 . 
may, and I think that that fear is well founded. 

1928. 1 presume they send their cotton there when their erop is vci*y 
abundant and the prices are low here ? — ^Yes, no doubt that would be an 
inducement. 

1929. If they go on doing that, what will be the probable result?— To drive 
the Bombay cotton out of the China market. 

1930. And there would therefore be, anticipating that result, a greater neces- 
sity for increasing the trade between tliis country and Bombay in regard to 
cotton ? —Certainly. 

1931. What is your general views of the internal resources of that portion of 
India with which you are ac{iuaint<‘d, the whole of Guzerat and tJie table land 
of India, supposing that tlu're was au improved means of transit and exj)ort pro- 
vided ; I speak of the capacity of the country to give us a commerce in cotton ? 

— I think it might be vastly an<l incalculably increased, particulaidy in the inte- 
rior of India, Candeish and Berar; when I speak of there being no limit to 
the production in those countries, I do not quite apply that to Guzenit proper, 
though there I think the <)uantity might bt; considerably increased, but not to 
such an extent as to make an impression upon the general trade of this country. 

1932. Mr. Ploti'den.'} Did you not say that the cotton would be driven out of 
the Bombsiy market? — Yes. 

1933. Do you suppose that America could furnish the quantity that China 
requires to the extent that the Bombay market has done r — The productive 
powers of America, I am told, are so immense, that I should think there was 
great danger of that ; if it was sufficiently profitable, it would induce them to 
send it to China ; and I think they would find the article. 

1934. Hitherto that has not been so? — No, it is quite an unusual thing. 

1935. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] Do you happen to know what was the total produce 
of cotton in the Bombay distriist V — T do not remember. 

1936. Not how many thousaml bales'- No, I do not remember. 

1937. Are you awar(' that the United States of America have grown as much 
as 2 , 378,000 bale.s of cotton ])er annum of 4 cwt. (‘ach r I know that the quan- 
tity i.s immense ; I was not aware of the figures. 

1938. The quantity that is grown in the Bombay district cannot at present 
approach to that? — Not now. 

1939. And, therefore, you vmuld infer, if Armuicu grows so large a quantity, 
that she is capable of supplying China us well as the Bombay district, if she can 
supply that at as low a price ? — Y es. 

1940. 'Mr. George Thompson.] You have spoken of the general benefits that 
would arise from a railway into the interior ; what would be the effect of a 
railway in the direction of Sholapoor? — Very advantageous, because a great 
deal of cotton is produced just beyond Sholapoor ; there i.s a second ghaut, and 
the country above those ghauts produces a great deal of cotton, and is capable 
of producing a great deal more ; and the cotton grown in that part of the Deccan 
would come by Sholapoor ; consequently any means of transmitting it to the 
coast would be a benefit. 

1941. Have you, in travelling in the Deccan, seen much waste land on which 
cotton might be grown ? — There is avast deal of waste land in the Deccan, but I 
imagine, generally speaking, that it is not land on w'hicli cotton could be grown 
with success: I speak of our part of the Deccan, Poonah and the Ahracdiiugger 
ilistricts ; the Nizam’s country is the Deccan, but where the Company is sovereign 
in the Deccan, 1 am afraid that a great deal of cotton could not be grown ; 

Candeish is a cotton country of the Deccan, the Company’s portion of it. 

1942. What would you do to induce the pco{)le on the s])ot to cultivate the 
waste land, cither as regards cotton or other exportable commodilics ? — I think 
the native system, which we have pursue<i, judiciously a|)])licd, is a very good 
way, that of giving them the leases under which they cultivate the land free of 
rent, for, say two or three years, and then, in the third or the fourth, and in 
that kind of way, the revenue is gradually increased till it amounts to a full 
assessment; the total or the partial c.vcmption is fixed in reference to the 
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T. IVMamvm, difficulties that people have to encounter in clearing the land. In Candeish, 
where there is a great deal of wild jungle and deep-rooted grass, there they will 

not undertake to clear the land and cultivate it, unless they have unusually good 

14 March 1848. temis ; along lease, and a total exemption from the payment of revenue for 
several years. 

1943. Has it struck you, in travelling through Candeish or Bcrar, that a great 
portion of the country was very imperfectly cultivated ? — A very large portion. 

1944. And land cultivable that might be made productive ? — Yes. 

1945. You have stated tliat in order to encourage the natives in such regions 
to bring those lands under cultivation you would adopt some such system as you 
have rederred to? — Yes. 

1946. The cultivator, under such circumstances, docs not require any largo 
amount of pecuniary means to (‘nable him to go at once to the cultivation of the 
land ? — lie docs not, but re<juircs some ; he is content with a little. 

1947. Comparing’ the capital which he would require with the capital which 
a farmer with a few acres here considers necessary, it would be a very insigni- 
ficant sum ? — Very small. 

1948. Have you not scon some villages partially, if not wholly, deserted, on 
spots wheie the land might be cultivated to advantage? — Yes; few perhaps 
totally desert('d, but many where the ])opnlution was very small ; they had 
forsaken the village in bad tinu's, and had not rcturne<l ; and a great deal of land 
that was once under the plough is now lying waste. 

1949. The nativi'S of India, I believe, arc not prone to desert their villages 
except under the iufluonce of some very pow('rful causes? — No, certainly not. 

I9.<)0. Would they not gladly return to their villages ? — Yes, under easy rents, 
and a good system of advances anil eneouragememts of that kind. 

1951, Speaking of advances, would you advise the Government, if you w'cre 
called on to give advice, to make, under certain circumstances, advances to the 
cultivators-—! think, under certain restrictions, and judiciously made, that 
advances ai’<’ very desirable to improve the condition of the people and to extend 
production. They must be given with eircuiiispeetion and judgment, and care 
taken that they are recovered at the proper time, or you are a))t to make advanees 
and lose the money altogether, and, perhajis, not bimefit the ryot. It is not 
necessary to take security, which the ryot can never give except by paying for 
it, and if he pays for it before the advance is given, the object of the advance is, 
in a great degree, lost. 

19'', 2. Would you, if you were uncontrolled, make those advances in addition 
to an exemption for thriie or five years from the jiaymeiit of the land assessment? 
— Yes, occasionally 1 think I have done so. 

19.53. Suppose the transit from the interior to the coast were so improved that 
there was no obstruction ofl’cred to the free exportation of cotton, what would be 
the return traffic' — Principally salt and European goods, in cloth and piece 
goods of various kinds, and in the foreign articles of China. A gro’dt deal of the 
China produce is brought from Bombay, that sjireads over the interior of India; 
but salt, as a local production, would be the chief article. 

1954. Comparing the consumption of salt on one side of the Ghauts with the 
consumption of salt on the other, are th(5 jjeople in the interior abundantly sup- 
plied with that article ?— They are better supplied in the interior than they were, 
but still I do not think that they are abundantly supplied. The change that the 
Government made some years ago in the mode of taxing the salt at the pans, 
taxing it only once, and allowing it to pass through all the districts of the interior 
free, W’as a great benefit to those living in the interior, because before that 
measun? was passed, it had to pay at a great many different jilaces, and before it 
went far into the interior, the aggregate amount of those payments, those customs 
on the road, enhanced the price enormously, and those customs on the road 
being abolished, and there only being one payment at the pans when it leaves 
them, it is supplied to the inhabitants of the interior of India much cheaper than 
formerly. 

1955. Then it seems, looking back to former years, that the land-tax has only 
been one of a multitude of taxes which the cultivator has had to pay ? — Only 
one of many. 

1956. The salt-tax was one of the imposts you spoke of? — Yes; an answer 
to a question of that kind would hardly apply with equal truth to all ; they 
were exposed to a great many taxes besides the regular land-tax, and extra 
cesses of all kinds existed out of number ; under our Government, particularly 
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of late years, a great many, perhaps most of them, have been abolished ; and r. mttiamon, 
one object has been to consolidate the tax a good deal upon the land, instead of 
collecting it under various heads. 

1957. Already there has been a considerable amount of salt sent up into the March 1848. 
country, in consequence of levying the duty only at the pans, and in cons<'<|U('iK’<*, 

I suppose, bullocks come from the interior to the coast with cotton, takiiijr «[> a 
return load of salt ? — ^Yes ; and the more cotton that was brought to the coast in 
this manner, the greater the encouragement to export again. 

1958. Am I right in supposing that the natives 100 miles away from the 
coast are in the habit of consuming very much less salt than those on the coast ? 

— Much less. 

1 959. Supposing the article were cheapened and the means of transit improved, 
would they not become consumers to a much greater extent?— Yes. 

1960. And that would be one main branch of the return traffic? — No doubt. 

1961. Are you aware of any calculation of the extent to which British manu- 
factures are consumed by the natives of the Deccan ? — I cannot give any figures ; 
it is on a very large scale ; as the circumstances of the people improve, the con- 
sumption of those articles would, 1 am satisfied, extend. 

1962. As a general rule, the natives of India are fond of dress, arc they not? 

— ^They are. 

1963. As you saw them in your travels in the interior, were they sufficiently 
clothed ? — III Guzcr.nt, where they are better off than in the Deccan, they 
are generally well clothed ; in the Deccan they arc badly clothed, and their 
appearance bespeaks their poverty. 

1964. Do you think that a fair index to their poverty? — ’To a certain extent ; 
a practised eye can a good deal judge the condition of people from the appear- 
ance of their dress and dwellings ; a person constantly moving about and 
examining the houses in the villages can, to a certain extent, see what condition 
they are in. 

1965. Is it your belief, that if they were profitably employed in growing 
cotton for the English market, they would become, in proportion, consumers of 
English manufactures? — Yes, it is; it is almost within my recollection when 
that trade began. Mr. Ritchie, a merchant, came out, who almost 'established 
it ; he had connexions in GlasgoAV, and it increased wonderfully. 

1966. It would not be a trade all on one side ? -No, I should think not. 

1967. You would say that the natives of India, when able to command the 
means, are fond of articles of dress? — Certainly. 

1968. And would be consumers of British manufactures in the precise pro- 
portion as their circumstances improved ? — Yes. 

1 969. Is the whole of the cotton crop in the interior invariably sent down to 
the coast during the season ? — No ; in Guzerat frequently, before it is screwed 
and completed, and ready for exportation, the south-western monsoon sets in, 
and prevents the vessels reaching Bombay ; and when I have been at Gogo, 
where I was for some time, I have witnessed w'hole fleets of the country cotton 
boats obliged to return, from the south-western monsoon having set in, and pre- 
vented them leaving. 

1970. Does not that occasion loss to all parties, when it occurs? — Yes, serious 

loss. 

1971. The loss of interest upon money ? — Yes, and the warehouse expenses. 

1972. Also loss of colour? — Yes. 

1973. And the rotting of the bags in which the cotton has been packed, and 
the expense of storing and watching ? — Yes. 

1974. And possibly a fall in the market? — ^Yes. 

1975. Those losses would be removed by an improved means of transit? — 

Yes, that is clear; the cotton ripens so late that they have hardly time to get it 
to Bombay before it is overtaken by the rainy season ; so that any quickening 
of the transmission would be a great advantage. 

1 976. Whatever may have been the failure of other experiments that may 
have been made, have you ever known the experiment of a good road to fail ? — 

No, I think that it has invariably been attended with the best effects to the 
country and the Government in improving the country, 

1977. Have you had opportunities of witnessing on the one side the disadvan- 
tages of there being no roads, or bad roads, and nave you had opportunities of 
witnessing on the other hand the great advantage of there being good roads, or, 
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at least, roads that were capable of sustaining wheeled carriages ? — Yes, I have ; 
on tJie Poonah road it has been quite remarkable the number of carts that of late 
years have been brought upon the road. 

1978. Is not there a road there which is called the “ Bhore ” Ghaut r — Yes. 

1979. When was it made passable for wheeled carriages ? — I do not remember 
the year. 

1980. At some re(!ent period, and at the expense of the Government, it was 
made capable of sustaining wheeled carriages, was it not? — Yes. 

1981. What did it realize soon after that in toll? — It realized at first a few 
hundred rupees. 

1982. What was it subsequently farmed for? — T forget the figures; but I 
know that the amount of toll collected there increased most rapidly. 

1983. Is this th(' state of the case, that when this pass was first made practi- 
cable about the year 1828 , the toll realized between 400 and 500 /. sterling a 
year, and that 1 2 years ago, a speculator, who took this road and farmed it from 
the Government, was ruined by agreeing to give 1,000 l.'l — Yes. 

1984. Is it now the fact that that road annually lets for between 3,000 1 . and 
4,000/.? — Yes, so I understand. 

1 983 Is it the fact that the annual produce of that toll, besides providing the 
expeii'.e of the necessary repairs, covers the original cost of constructing the road? 
— T believe that to be perfectly correct ; it was stated on the best evidence. 

1986. Is it your opinion that if roads of a similar kind were made, similar 
results would follow ? — ^They might not be to the same extent, because that is a 
great thorotighfare, but very great. 

1987. Is it not, as a general principle, one of the wisest steps that any Govern- 
ment can take in India to construct trunk roads and branch roads to facilitate 
commerce between one region and another ? — I think so ; there is no measure 
that would improve India so cfl'ectually. 

1988. By improving India, you mean improving the condition of the natives 
of India? — Yes, you would improve all interests, the condition of the people, 
and it would develope the resources of the country, and in the same proportion 
benefit the Government by increasing its public revenue. 

1989. Do you know the total amount of roads that the Government of 
Bombay have made within the last 30 years in length, made roads fit for 
traffic ? — I have stated it in the pamphlet you hold in your hand. 

1990. You have stated that 350 miles are all that the Government of Bombay 
have made? — I put that down after particular inquiry, and I have every 
reason to believe that it is perfectly correct. 

1991. 'lliat is to say, from Panwell, the port of communication with Bombay, 
in the direction of Calcutta, the road only extends to Ahmednugger, a distance 
of about l.OO miles, and has no branch to Sliolapoor and Hyderabad?-— I believe 
that is correct. 

1992. You then say, “The consequence is, that the cotton which might travel 
the whole distance to the sea-coast on carts along the made road, at the rate of 
six bullocks’ loads on a cart drawn by two bullocks, 1 2 miles per diem, now 
creeps the greater part of the distance six loads on six separate pack bullocks, 
only eight miles per diem ?” — Yes, I made that statement. 

1993. Do you think this amount of roads in a country so vast as the Presi- 
dency of Bombay is an amount of roads that reflects credit upon the administra- 
tion of the Government in that part of India? — No, I do not think that it 
reflects credit ; I think more ought to have been done in respect to roads, and 
more revenue ought to have been returned to the people in the shape of roads 
and other improvements. 

1994 Have you ever been sent for by the authorities at the India-house to 
give them information touching these points ? — I do not think 1 have ; I have 
often conversed with the directors. 

199.5. Have you never been sent for by the directors as a body, to furnish 
them with information ? — Never. 

1996. Not while they have been professing to the people of Manchester their 
gn>at desire to get them cotton and sending out planters from America, and 
avowing their wish to do every 'thing in their power to improve India and supply 
the. manufacturers here with the raw material ; have they never sent for you, 
with your large experience to dnable them to adopt right measures ?— tnink 
the only '/ormdl invftatidn that I rcfeelvdil ’w 4 is' that' to 'Livcrpbolj when they 
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repaired to that city to examine some of those machines that were to be tried 
with the view of cleaning the cotton in an improved manner. 

1 997. Without over-estimating your own ability to give advice, if you had 
been sent for, with your information and knowledge of India and its water and 
capacities, you mignt have furnished to the court of directors some valuable 
suggestions, and aided them in carrying out their professed object ?--I should 
have been happy to supply them with the information that I possessed ; I liave 
given great attention to tne interests of India. 

1998. While it appears that the directors have overlooked you, has it come 
within your knowledge that they have sent for others who have served them in 
India, and who had gathered information on the spot of the most valuable 
kind ? — I do not remember having heard of their having done so. 

1999. Sir Edward Cokhrooke.^ You have stated that there is a difficulty in 
having a fixed assessment in Bombay, owing to the vicissitudes of the seasons ; 
would not that opinion be somewhat modified by the amount of the assessment ? 
' — Of course. 

2000. And that, if the assessment was moderate, the colli'ctor would, prac- 
tically, have very little difficulty in collecting it from year to year i — I think 
the assessment that was proposed to be made at Broach was, perhaps, on as per- 
fect a principle as could be adopted ; but 1 remember that the instructions from 
this country were these, that the assessment should be fixed permanently for 30 
years, at a fair moderate amount, but iu the event of any exceedingly bad 
season and the crops failing to a large extent, there was to be a remission 
allowed in very bad years, but no increase was ever to be taken ; but in the 
event of a serious failure, then there was to be an examination to ascertain the 
amouut of it, and a reduction made ; I should think it would be necessary, 
in any assessment to be permanent, that it must in those extreme cases be 
modified. 

2001. What principle guided you in determining what amount should be 
collected from year to year ; did it dej)end upon the proportion of the produce ? 
— ^That was the principal guide ; but you look at the capabilities of the soil, to 
what its productive powers were estimated to be, what it had been assessed at, 
and not only what it had been assessed at, but actually paid, and how much 
the assessment had been reduced. 

2002. Did you understand that you were to collect generally the rent that the 
land might fairly let at ?•— Yes. 

2003. And the Government was to take the whole rent of th<! land ? — ^The 
Government was to take the whole sum fixed, but if a remission was necessary, 
the Government (|uite authorized the collector to grant it ; they had liberal in- 
structions under that head ; if the rent was too high an<l it was collected, it was 
the fault of the collector : the instructions were very fair and just. 

2004. You had to decide upon the amount after a general survey, with refer- 
ence to what had hitherto been paid, and what you thought the cultivator could 
afford ? — That was always looked to as a guide ; 1 first ascertained what the 
past payment had been, and what the laud was worth, and if I thought that the 
rent was too high, although it might have been collected for 20 years, I would 
not have hesitated, and have often reduced it, and I have always had that 
sanctioned. 

2005. Under that system, were the shares in the villages very saleable ? — ^The 
sale of shares is a thing, I think, almost unknown ; if they did it as a speculation, 
I think it would not have been very profitable ; but where a liberal reduction is 
made in the assessment, and land is held under a tenure that enables the culti- 
vator to transfer it, you find people ready enough to take the land when the 
rent is low. 

2006. Have you ever known any instances in Bombay of land being sold in 
that way ; villages or small holdings ? — There is a good deal of land in almost 
every district partially free of rent, held upon a quit rent, perhaps not above a 
third or a fourth of the amount of the full rent, and that land frequently changes 
hands, by sale and otherwise. 

2007. But not of land which is assessed to the full amount of the Govern- 
ment demand? — ^No; I do not think, under the usages of the country there, that 
the people are authorized to sell, without the sanction of the Government, 

2008. You are aware that in the North-Western Provinces of India, villages 
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T. WilUamon, and shares in villages are frequently and constantly sold? — I believe they are; 

but the sale of land, either for arrears of rent or any other cause, has never 
been resorted to in India in the Bombay Presidency: it frequently occurs in 
14 March 1848. Bengal, but there land is never sold to satisfy the decrees of the court, or the 
demands of the Government. 

2009. What means have you had of collecting arrears r — If arrears are due 
we can attach the crops ; we are empowered to seize the cultivator’s property, 
and even to imprison liim as a civil debtor ; but these measures are not often 
resorted to, except that sometimes the crop is attached ; that is the system of 
exacting the revenue. 

2010. The ordinary time of fixing the assessment was when the crop was on 
the ground, was it not? — Yes ; it ought to be made immediately that its value 
is ascertained ; it is sometimes delayed, but improperly delayed ; and this gives 
rise to great mercantile inconvenience and injustice to tlio cultivator, especially 
at Broach and Surat. 

2011. Then the cultivator commenced his cultivation without the smallest 
knowledge of what the extent of the Government demand might be ? — He had 
some knowledge, a considerable knowledge, because the revenue at Broach, if 
you allude to that, was a question of fixed assessment ; if a little more or a little 
less was taken when the settlements were finally concluded in reference to the 
season, for instance, suppose it was three rupees an acre, and he had never paid 
more than three rupees, that was a kind of standard, and he would be sure that 
three rupees or about three rupees would be taken. 

2012. It depended upon the opinion of the collector afterwards what amount 
he should take, did it not? — It depended upon the actual facts, upon the real 
return of the crop, and the ryot could challenge the survey if the crops were 
overvalued ; he could say, “ This is not a fair return,” and then there would be 
another appraiser sent, and a second valuation made. 

2013. Were you assisted in your decision by any survey or measurement as 
a guide to what was to be demanded from each cultivator - — The extent of the 
lands was ascertained by a survey that had been previously made in the Broach 
districts, so that the size of each man’s holding was accurately known. 

2014. But your decision depended upon the information you received as to 
the amount or the crop ? — Ifcs, but you first ascertained that that information 
was respectable. 

2015. Mr. tVtlson Patten.] If a person did appeal against the assessment, was 
your power, as an individual, limited to a remission of the assessment, or had 
you the power of re-adjusting the assessment as between him and other parties ? 
— If be objected to the survey, then I would call before me those who had made 
the estimates ; and if 1 did not think they gave a satisfactory explanation, or I 
was convinced that they had not made it fairly, I would have a second survey 
made, and call in the evidence of qualified people to explain it to me. 

2016. In your annual visit to collect the revenue, if you made a remission of 
the assessment, was that remission made always to the individual, or did you on 
that annual visit re-adjust the assessment temporarily ^ — Measures ought always 
to be taken to secure the remission reaching the individual for whose relief 
it is intended. 

2017. You had not the power, upon an appeal, of re-adjusting the assessment 
on each annual visit ? — If I found the rates heavier than they ought to be, I 
could reduce them. 

2018. Yes, to an individual ; but could you re-adjnst them, as compared with 
those holding lands in that same village or district ? — Yes, I had a discretionary 
power to do that. 

2019. Mr. Charles Villiers.] Are the Committee to underetand that the pre- 
rent system of assessment of the land, looking at the amount, ana looking at the 
circumstances under which it is collected, offer a decided impediment to the 
extension of the growth of cotton in India, and the increase of the trade in 
cotton with this country ?— I think that the instructions under which the revenue 
in the Bombay Presidency is now undergoing revision, meet every point; the 
orders of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bombay are to revise the 
assessment wherever it is heavy or unequal ; that process is going on now, and 
when those instructions are fully carried into effect, I conceive that the assess- 
ment will be on a proper basis. 

2020. Do those instructions proceed on any plan or any change of system 
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that has been matured and recommended by experience ?•>— Yes, a very import- 
ant change is involved ; the land at S^prat, and in various other districts, was 
assessed according to its produce, and the same land, if it yielded sugar-cane, 
would pay 3 /. or 4 1 . ; but if that same land was cultivated with rice or other 
grains, it would only, perhaps, pay a fourth or a fifth of that sum or less; orders 
have gone out to assess the land, not according to its crop, but according to its 
capacities, whatever the crop may be ; the survey and assessment arc now going 
on in the Bombay territories with the view of settling and fixing the revenue on 
that principle. 

202 1 . Is that confined to those districts you now refer to, or does it extend to 
other parts of the Indian Government? — The court’s instructions to assess the 
land according to its natural capacity, and not according to its produce, apply, 
1 believe, to all the Government lands in India. 

2022. That refers njcrely to the assessment; is there any change of system 
with respect to the collection which the Committee have understood from you is 
also imperfect ? — The instructions are to fix the periods of demand according to 
the times that the cultivator can pay them with most facility. 

2023. Will that prevent the collector being so dependent upon those persons 
who, you say, are opposed to remissions when they are proposed? — Yes, it will 
make them cpiite independent of them, and it will fix a rent that the ryots can 
easily pay in the average of years ; that system has been going on and has 
been practically introduced into many districts. It meets, however, with great 
opposition from the “ Zemindars ” and native servants, and hence its progress 
has been slow in some parts. 

2024. Is it your opinion that when these changes are carried fully into effect, 
that there will be a great encouragement given to the growth of cotton ? — ^Very 
great. 

202, And that we may expect a greater quantity sent to this country in con- 
sequence? — 1 think it will have that effect. 

2026. Can you suggest anything else that might be done by the Govern- 
ment ? — I think that an easy land-tax, and good means of internal communica- 
tion, good roads, are important : there are a few little matters, for instance the 
Bunders, or sea-ports, from which the cotton is exported, some of them are 
deficient in appurtenances; cranes might bo erected at some of them to facilitate 
the shipment of goods, and the establishments might be increased; some of the 
bunders on the coast are in wild parts of the country, and the police might be 
rendered more efficient. In some cases the approaches to these Bunders might 
be improved. 

2027. Sir James Hogg."] You said that a change of collectors was injurious in 
the allotment and collection of the revenue ? — Y cs. 

2028. 1 believe, formerly, that the salaries of tlie collectorates varied very 
much? — Yes, they did. 

2029. I believe that now, and for some time past, the salaries of the different 
collectorates have been equalized ? — I think they are equalized now ; a change 
may have taken place. 

2030. Are you aware that the object in equalizing the salaries of the collectors 
was to prevent frequent change by removing the inducement ? — No, doubt that 
must have been the object, but still it does not remedy the evil entirely, because 
a senior collector, we will say, is appointed to Surat ; he is nearly at the top of his 
line, a revenue commissioner, comes home, and the Collector is removed ; so 
that still they are subject to change ; Collectors are promoied to other situations 
besides collectorates ; for instance, to the situation of territorial secretary, to 
revenue commissionerships, &c. 

2031. You said that you thought the best way of extending and improving 
the cultivation of cotton would be by placing intelligent European agents with 
capital in the cotton districts? — Yes, I did. 

2032. Have you ever known of any attempt made by the Bombay merchants 
or others to have recourse to that system of sending intelligent Europe.an agents 
with capital to the cotton districts ? — No, I do not recollect a single instance ; 
I remember a Bombay merchant coming up, partly on pleasure and partly 
on ^ business, who made inquiries ; but it was no system, merely a casual 
visit. 1 may mention that many years ago, the benefit of having European 
agents there, in reference to the quality of the cotton, was proved ; there 
wasaE,urop,eap house employed by one or two firms at Bombay, to purchase 
cotton at Guzerat, of firms residing in Guzerat, and it was universally acknow- 
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ledged that the quality of the cotton shipped by that European firm was far 
superior to the cotton sent by the native ^gent ; and then, again, I may mention 
that within my recollection, the East Indian Company traded in cotton, and their 
purchases were made in Guzerat by European servants ; they had one or two 
cotton agents in Guzerat to purchase the cotton that was sent to China to barter 
for tea, and it was well known and acknowledged everywhere that no cotton 
was so good as the Company’s cotton, purchased through tlicir agents, who on 
the spot took a great deal of care to select good clean parcels ; that cotton bore a 
higher price in China than any other, so that I have no doubt it would have a 
good eftect if a system of European agency were established. As to the climate, 
there may be objections to that, but there is no necessity for agents to remain the 
whole year there ; it would be quite sufficient if they went up as the cotton ripened, 
and superintended for a couple of months or so its purchase, packing, screwing, 
shipment, &c. 

2033. Mr. Plozvde/i.'] Are not the European merchants a very small body? 
— Not a large body. 

2034. Do not they come out generally to India with instructions and plans 
laid down so as to restrict them to the mercantile business of the Presidency r — 
1 am not awjiro of their having any particular instructions to confine themselves 
to the Presidency ; but still I think that the natun; of their ag<‘ncy seems to offer 
no particular encouragement to their visiting, in person, the cotton districts, 
and they actually seldom or ever do visit them ; at least they have no agcuits 
permanently (employed in purchasing the cotton in Guzerat, while they might 
be very usefully so employed in superintending its purchasing, and picking and 
cleaning, separating it from the seed, and in shipping it, all which operations 
now are very carelessly attended to. 

2035. When they have done so, has not the result been unfavourable? — I am 
not aware that they have ever sent any, or that the hystem has had a fair trial 
by competent agency. 

2036. In a hook publish(‘d by the Chamber of Commerce it appears that they 
have done so ^ — The persou'so sent must be well qualified ; he must be an intelli- 
gent pei*son ; if he does not know the language, he ought to be accompanied by 
an interpreter, and he should visit, in person, not only the parts from which the 
cotton is exported, but the market towns of the cotton districts where the cotton 
is brought, and previously to its being taken to the bunders, or subordinate 
sea-ports. 

2037. Mr. Lads.'} Do you happen to be informed as to the system of land 
revenue in any of the native states ? — Yes, I am partially acquainted with the 
system. 

2038. Is the general character of the land assessment, in the native states, more 
moderate or less so, than under the government of the Company ? — I think that 
where the Com[)any have introduced a good system, and where their instructions 
are fully carried out, that the Company’s system is infinitely superior ; our 
system now in Candeishand in Guzerat is infinitely superior to the system of 
the Nizam or the Gukwar ; their cultivators frequently fly into our territory for 
protection ; in some places, again, I have known the system of the native state 
superior to ours. 

2039. What is the general character of the management of the land revenue in 
the Nizam’s dominions- — As bad as can be ; rapacious, fluctuating and unjust. 

2040. Do you know anything with respect to Oude ? — No, I do not. 

[ The WUness delivered in the following Papers ;] 

No. 1. — Improvement of Cotton m that Part of Guzerat called Katewar. 

In speaking of Guzerat, I may mention that the cultivation of cotton may be greatly 
extended in the districts (comprised in the Peninsula of Katewar) on the western side of the 
Cambay Gulf, some of which belong to the British Government, some to independent native 
chiefs. The soil in the Gogo and Babruwar districts, and the country around the famous 
Hindoo temples of Somnoth and Palcetana, is in many parts very fertile, and abounds in 
streams of fine water. Here cotton might be raised in great abundance ; but owing to a 
want of population and other causes, large tracts of land Tie waste and neglected. Improve- 
ments m our districts might, under the encouragement of our political officers in Katewar, 
be followed by improvements in the native states. I'he town and port of Gogo are healthy, 
and would be a desirable station (from February till June) for a European merchant 
desirous to learn the circumstances of the cotton trade in this improved part of Guzerat ; 
cotton may be exported from several ports along the coast, from Gogo, Bhownuggur, JaflTra- 
bad, Mangrale, Been, &c. b oe. 

lu 
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In the roads outside of these ports (Gogo, for instance) large vessels find sufficient water ; 
and it has been thought by some, that they might convey cargoes of cotton direct from 
those roads to China or the United Kingdom, and saving the time and expense attendant on 
landing the cotton at Bombay, and there re-packing, re-screwing and re-shipping it. I am 
not competent, however, to speak with any certainty on a subject involving questions con- 
nected with the winds and tides in the Cambay Gulf, and with commercial calculations, with 
which I am unacquainted. I should think the cotton screws in Guzerat might be much 
improved. 


7. WiHiamsim, 

Esip 


14 March 1848. 


No. 2. — On the Advantages of European Agency in the Cotton Districts, while the Cotton 

is gathered, packed and shipped. 

The presence of a few well-qualified European private agents (on the part of the Bombay 
merchants), on the spot, as temporary residents during the cotton season, (say, from 
February till the monsoon sets in in June), would, 1 think, be very desirable. 

They might be employed in inducing the growers to pay more attention to the gathering 
of the cotton, in carefully selecting good and clean cottons, in superintending the process 
of separating the wool from the seed, in inti oducing improved machinery for’tliat purpose, and 
in superintending the screwing, packing, and shipment of the article, which, lelt to the 
careless management of natives in a short season, and at a busy period, is often attended 
wHh systematic frauds, as injurious to the charactei the trade as to the value of the 
cotton. 


No. .*1. — Frauds committed on the Cotton between the subordinate Ports in Guzerat and 

Jiombay. 

Gravel and earth are often thrown into the bales at the Bunders, or before they reach 
the coast, to add to their weight, and a careless system of packing renders thefts on the 
passage from the subordinate ports to Bombay i*asy and common ; when this cotton is thus 
stolen by the crews, salt w^ater (which discolours the cotton) is thrown into the bales to 
make up the weight. 

Rules and regulations have been passed by Government to prevent these evils ; but 
their success has been incomplete. The presence and superintendence of European agents 
deeply and personally interested in the protection of the cotton, would, 1 think, do much 
good. 

No. 4. — A Want of European Officers, a .venous Obstacle to the Reduction of the 

Land-Tax. 

In preparing the statements and digesting tlie evidence required in judging of an assess- 
ment, it is necessary for the collector to consult the native distiict officers, (the Desli- 
mooks, Dcslipandus, Coolcurnus of the Dcccan, and the Dessaies, Muiinoodais, Ainueens, 
&c., of Guzerat), and the prejudices, short-sightedness, and sometimes corrupt or interested 
motives lead these officers almost invariably to oppose liberal reductions (and trifling reduc- 
tions are of no use) of the land-tax, or indeed any measures calculated to promote the 
free-agency of the cultivators. Hence, it requires much decision in the collector, and great 
confidence in his own personal experience, to act resolutely in the face of p(>rhaps a whole 
Cutcherry (the minds of the regular stipendiary servants are scarcely more enlightened), of 
plausible, well-informed witnesses and legitimate advisers. Few collectors will confess it ; 
but nothing, perhaps, opposes so effectually the progress of what is required in India to 
develope the natural capabilities of the soil, and to promote the bappmess and industry of 
the people, as the undue influence of the native functionaries, who necessarily surround the 
person of the collector. Let it not be supposed, however, that 1 think badly of our native 
servants ; well paid, duly encouraged, and steadily protected, they are most useful, in- 
dustrious and zealous agents; without their aid, indeed, the business of the country could 
not be carried on ; but their education and lidbits engender a narrowness of mind opposed 
to liberal principles. They will work the details well afterwards ; but the European hand 
must first put the machine in motion. 

The country suffers severely from a paucity of covenanted civil European assistants. It 
is in vain for the Government to order engines, surveys, revisions, leductions, &c., unless it 
supplies qualified agents to execute those orders. 

The works of improvement at Bombay are constantly postponed, and almost always 
impeded, from the total inability of the over-worked collectors to undertake them, 111 addi- 
tion to their heavy current duties that do not admit of delay. A collector responsible for the 
whole fiscal management of an immense tract (as the Poona Alimednuggur or Cundeish 
Collectorates) of country, is perhaps allowed only two or three European assistants in a 
charge, the efficient management of which would require the presence of twice or three times 
that number. Repiesentationsof this highly important subject have been frequently made 
by the^ collectors, while, I believe, the local government have reported them to the home 
authorities ; but what the latter may have done, I am not aware. 
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Major-General Briggs, further Examined. 

2041. Chainnan.l DO you wish to add any explanation to your former 
evidence? — Yes. 

2042. To what particular question does your explanation refer ? — There were 
four questions, Nos. 1384, 1385, 138G and 1387, all having reference to revo- 
lutions which had taken place under the Mogul government, on account of an 
increase in the land-tax. 

The Chairman stated that the explanation referred to had better be added 
to the evidence of the Witness on the former day. 

2043. Is tliere any other point that you wish to correct? — Yes; when I 
referred to the corn-rate table, 1 did not read it, but I have that table here, which 
will be found in p. 383-4 of my work on the Land-tax of India. 

2044. Are they prepared by yourself?-— They are an abstract from Adam 
Smith’s Tables. 

‘2045. ^ understand you to state that you did not object to the prin-- 

ciple of a land assessment? — I stated that I did not object to it when levied on 
the principle of an income-tax, leaving the villages to distribute assessment among 
themselves ; I look upon that as much the most advantageous mode of levying 
the tax. 


Mr. James Petrie, Examined. 

2046. Mr. George T/«wn/wo«.] I believe that some years ago you left this 
country for the East ?— Yes. 

2047. Ydu were then, I believe, employed principally up the Persian Gulf 
and on the River Euphrates? — Yes, from 1839 to 1841. 

2048. Your employment then, I believe, was as an engineer, to put together 
iron steam-boats that were sent out with the view of their navigating the River 
Euphrates? — ^Yes. 

2049. You visited Bombay befoi'e you returned to England? — Yes. 

205OU During the period of your absence, did you direct your attention to the 
Bubj^t of cotton? — No ; I was about a month in Bombay ; when I was returning 
to England 1 visited ^e cotton screwing establishments, and went over the 
greater part of the harbour. 

2051. Were you in 1842 sent for by the East India Company? — I was 
engaged by the East India Company in 1842, to go out to Coimbatore, to erect 
and superintend the machinery for cleaning and baleing the cotton. 

2052. When did you arrive in that part of India? — In September 1842. 

2053. When did you leave India?— In July 1847. 


2054. For 
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2054. For five years, or nearly, you were cognizant of the progress and 
the results of the experiments made on the East India Company’s cotton 
farms in the provinces of Salem and Coimbatore F—^Yes j more particularly in 
Coimbatore. 

2055. Had you also the means, during that period, of ascertaining the mode 
employed by the natives in planting and preparing the cotton ? — ^Yes. 

2056. Were your means extensive?— Yes; I travelled over the greatest part 
of the district during that time. 

2057. Did you, during that period, study the different kinds of soil in the pro- 
vinces of Coimbatore and Salem, and the adaptation of those soils to the produc- 
tion of different varieties of eotton ? — Yes. 

2058. Apart from the specific duties appointed to you by the Company, did 
you take an interest in observing the nature and the results of the experiments 
that were going forward ? — Yes, I did. 

2059. Were you, for the last two years of your residence in India, employed in 
purchasing cotton from the natives for the purjwse of carrying out the order that 
had been sent from the honourable Court of Directors to ship to England, if 
possible, 5,000 or 6,000 bales of cotton? — Yes; Dr. Wight had no other person 
on his establishment for that duty, and requested me to do it. 

20C0. Did you succeed in obtaining that amount, or any portion of it ? — Some 
.300 bales were sent home at the end of 1846 , and I went on purchasing up to 
the date of my departure from India, so that at that time I fancy there were about 
200 bales ready ; in all, I purchased 500 bales of seed cotton from the natives, 
and had it cleaned in our establishment, baled and sent home to England. 

2061. Was the whole of that native cotton? — Nearly all; there were some 
bales of American. 

2062. About how many ? — Six, altogether. 

2063. Does your experience enable you to state what may be considered the 
average produce per acre of the ground planted with Indian cotton ; the native 
cotton ? — Yes; 1 consider that 300 lbs. of seed cotton, or 70 lbs. of clean cotton, 
is a very good average from the soils in that part of the country. 

2064. What do yon consider the average produce per acre of the soil planted 
with American cotton seed ? — Also .300 lbs. of seed cotton, or 90 lbs. of clean 
cotton ; 1 consider 300 lbs. of seed cotton a fair average in India for each kind, 
probably rather above the mark in the case of the native cotton ; but for the 
sake of comparison, I assume that on similar lands and in similar seasons, 
the crop of the two kinds will prove simply of equal weight; but as the 
American cotton yields 30 per cent, of clean cotton to the seed cotton, and the 
Indian cotton in that part of India only 22 to to 22^, we are near the truth in 
putting down the Indian at 70 lbs. and the American at 90 lbs. per acre of 
clean cotton. I particularly mention that part of the country, for the out-turn 
of wool as to seed cotton varies in dificrent districts, and even in the same dis- 
tricts if the cotton is grown on different soils. For example, the indigenous 
cotton of Guzerat produces 30 per cent, of clean cotton ; and Dr. Burnc, in some 
of his letters which I recollect to have read in the newspapers, allows 32 per cent, 
of clean cotton to seed cotton. Wc were anxious to examine some of this cotton, 
and wrote to the Bombay Government to get a few small bags of the Broach 
seed cotton, that we might try the out-turn, not that we doubted the correctness 
of Dr. Burne’s statement, but because it was our business to learn all that we 
could on cotton matters. The experiments of trying the per-centage were en- 
trusted to me by Dr. Wight, and they were as carefully done as it was possible 
to have them done on such a small quantity of cotton ; tho results were, that we 
had 31 per cent, of clean cotton ; the seeds of that were much smaller than 
the seeds of the Coimbatore cotton, and there was a greater quantity of cotton 
adhering to the seeds ; these seeds were carefully kept for sowing, but the plants 
produced were so inferior, that it was lost sight of in the course of the year. 
While this is the case with regard to the cotton of the diflerent districts, it is 
also to a small extent the case with the cotton produced in the same district, but 
on difierent soils. For example, the cotton grown on the black soils produces 
from two to 21 per cent, more than the cotton grown on the red soils; this 
peculiar quality is easily distinguishable in the seed cotton. The black soil 
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Mr. James Petrie, cotton very commonly goes by the name of moota rue, literally, fat cotton, 

— among the natives. The natives who go about in the villages, purchasing the 

17 March 1848. cotton, generally carry a pair of small scales with them, in trying the per-centage 
and out-tuni of the cotton. They put 10 rupees in one scale, and cotton in the 
other ; they then cliurka the cotton. If they get rupees weight of cotton to 
the seed, they consider that a very good out-turn of cotton, but if they only get 

rupees weight, they think it poor, and make their bargains accordingly. 

2065. The gin takes out more of the short fibres, does it not? — No, the 
churka does ; they get 25 per cent, from the churkaed cotton, but we never get 
more than 22^ from the ginned cotton. 

2066. The gin cannot bring out the cotton to so fine a point as the other ? — 
No ; the short cotton is left on the seed after it is ginned, and that is all taken 
out by the churka ; 1 know that the ditlerences of yield in difterent parts of the 
country are very vari(>d, and that persons living about Broach, or those parts of 
the country where the produce of the cotton was great, or rather where the per- 
centage was great, would think that 1 had made an error in putting down the 
Coimbatore cotton so low. 

20(i7. But assuming the average produce of an acre of laud in the districts 
of Salem and Coimbatore at 70 lbs. when sown with native cotton, what is the 
value ot it?- -About six rupees in average seasons ; that is the produce of an acre 
of ground. 

2068 Assuming the produce of an acre of ground planted with American 
cotton to be 90 lbs., what would be tlie value of that amount of cotton ? — About 
nin(> rupec.s, on the average. 

20(19. Are there two descriptions of soil in the provinces of Salem and Coim- 
batore* ? Yes, there are twt) or three; there is the l)lack cotton soil, on which 
the native cotton grows best, and there are the lighter and lighter taxed rod soils, 
on which the American cotton grows best ; thore; are also large (pian titles of 
alluvial land. 

2070 Those soils are under the revenue system existing there, ami differently 
assessed, are they not ?- Yes. 

207 1 . Can you state to the Committee what is the average assessment u]»on 
the black .soils?— 1 should think a rupee and a half per acre was about the 
average a&>cssment there ; I find, from the documents that 1 have*, that some of 
it pays a rupee and a cjuarter, or a rupee and a half, and some of it as high as 
two rupees ; I think, however, that a rupee and a half is the average for the 
rent of the hlack cotton soil. 

2072. What is the average assessnu'iit on the light poor red soils? -About a 
rupee ; in all my calculations I have reduced everything to acres. 

2073. Can you say on what principle this difference in the assc'ssment ha® 
been made, looking not to the present state of Coimbatore and Salem, but to 
the u.sual produce of those soils in former times, when the assessment was origi- 
nally fixc(l ? — -1 fancy, because the produce of those soils was poorer ; that is, 
that the raggy, the chulam, the gram, the jute, that is, the hemp and otlier 
things that grew upon it, was a less productive and remunerating crop to the 
ryot than the cotton croj) was. 

2074. You mean millet by one of those native terms ? — Yes. 

2073. I think you have stated that the result of your e.xperience, has been to 
estabji.sh the fact that the American variety of cotton grows best on the light 
red and jioorer soils? — Yes; it also grows very well in old rice-fields, dry rice- 
fields. 

207(). On the hlack soils ^ — No; a light alluvial soil, a loamy soil. 

2077. Can you give the Committee any idea of the area of country in this 
part of India on which the American variety of cotton could be cultivated ? — ^Yes ; 
I made a statement before some gentlemen in Manchester lately, as to the extent 
of the district in Coimbatore, in which the cotton could be cultivated ; I have 
considered that over again, and I do not see any reason to alter that view ; I 
think it is quite correct. The extent of country in the district of Coimbatore, in 
which the American cotton might be successfully cultivated, may be stated, at 
the very lowest computation, at 2,000 square miles, or 1,280,000 acres, and 

allowing 
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allowing only a fourth part of this to be under American cotton, and the 
average produce to be only 100 lbs. an acre : we have then one district capable 
of sending to the English market upwards of 100,000 bales of cotton raised from 
American seed annually; the track of country is marked red on the map; it does 
not quite extend far enough into the interior, as my paper was too small, but it 
shows the breadtii between the ghauts. 

2078. You take in Salem? — No. 

2079. Chairman.'\ Do you touch the Collcroon river, or keep to the west of 
it? — Not near the river; I keep to the southward of the river. 

2080. Do you mean that district which lies just around the letter C in Coim- 
batore on the map ? — No, it is all to the southward of that ; it is much better 
explained on the other map ; Coimbatore is at the top ; all the red marked 
is the soil on which the American cotton could be grown ; the present farms 
are represented by three or four points, about nine miles distant from Coim- 
batore. 

_ 2081. Mr. George Thompson.} You spoke of one-fourth of that extent of 
country being cultivated annually with cotton?— -Yes. 

2082. Do the natives generally understand the practice of a rotation of 
crops ? —-Yes. 

2083. That system is generally adopted by them, is it not ? — Yes. 

2084. How often Avould they grow cotton, according to their usual system of 
rotation of crops ? -Every second or third year ; certainly every third year, 
so that I might have safely taken one-thinl in place of one-fourth of the 
ground. 

2083. Do they at present grow cotton on their red soils ? — Not much ; they 
do grow it, but not much ; they prefer the black. 

208C. Is there much of the red soil now lying waste ? — Yes; there is a con- 
siderable quantity of good red soil lying waste in that part which 1 speak of 
now. 

2087. I suppose that the laud, wherever it is found, is within the boundaries 
of some one village or another ? — It all belongs to some village. 

2088. If brought into a state of cultivation, it would be assessed in connexion 
with some one village or another ? It would. 

2089. And the village would be made liable to the extent of the increased 
amount of assessment; the assessment would be added? — Tbe (Jovernment 
servant of the village would raise the assessment upon that waste land, if taken 
up by any jiartics and cultivated. 

2090. You have shown that you can get oolbs. of American cotton from the 
same quantity of ground that it will take to produce 70 lbs. of native cotton ; can 
you make any statement of the comparative profits to the merchants and grow- 
ers of Indian and American cotton respectively ? —Yes ; T think that I can satis- 
factorily show the comparative profits, both to the grower and to the merchant. 
This is a table which I have prepared since 1 came to London, and I wish it to be 
clearly understood, that in giving these tabular statements, they all refer to the 
district of Coimbatore, and that they are not applicable to any other district in 
India. The prices of labour and laud-rent vary as much in the dilforcnt clistricts 
of India, as the produce of the cotton plant itself. 

2091. Chairman.} Do you know positively that they are not applicable .? — 
Yes; I know positively that they are not, that the land assessment is quite 
different in different districts, and the rates of labour are sometimes double, 
sometimes even more than that ; therefore it would not do to take the tables as 
I have prepared them, and apply them to Broach or to Candeish. 

\The following Table was handed in.} 
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Mr. Jamet Petrie, 


17 March 1848, STATEMENT showing the comparative Profits to the Ryot on the Cultivation of Ikdian 

Grown Amrrioan Cotton, and his own Native Plant. 


Indian Cotton. 


Assume that 70 lbs. of clean cotton is worth - - - - 

In -order to get at the amount of money that the ryot receives, 
we must add the value of the 230 lbs. of seed that his acre of 
ground produced, worth ------- 

Less the amount paid for cleaning the cotton, at Rs. a. p. 

1 alma per maund - - - - - - 0120 

Less also the hire of the bullock and driver bringing 
the produce to market, say three days’ distance - 0 12 0 


JRs. a. p. 


2 8 0 


18 0 


' Total Amount received by the Ryot for the produce of"! 
an Acre of Ground - - - - - -J 


Estimate of Land Rent and Agricultmal Charges. 

Three ploughings --------- 

Two hoemg 8 ,'at 1 0 annas ------- 

Picking, 25 lbs. per anna 

Cost of seed for sowing -------- 

Cost of 80 )Ving and covering in the ground - - - - 

The rent of land capable of producing 300 lbs. of seed cotton 
would not be less than ------- 


Ryot’-s Profit per Acie 


1 12 0 
14 0 

0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 

14 0 


- i2.s. 


i?s. a . p . 
6 0 0 


1 0 0 


7 0 0 


GOO 


1 0 0 


American Cotton. 

Assume that 90 lbs. of clean cotton is worth - - - 

Add, as before, the value of the seed, which, however, is less than 
the other, as the cattle do not feed so well on it ; 210 lbs. may 
be estimated worth - - - 

Less the amount paid for cleaning the cotton, at JRs. a. p. 

one anna per maund of 25 lbs. - - - - 12 0 0 

Less the hue of the bullock and diiver, as before - 12 0 0 


Rs. 

1 


a. 

8 


18 0 


Total Amount received by the Ryot for the produce ofl 
an Acre of Ground - ----- -J 


Estimate of Land Rent and Agiicultural Charges. 
Three ploughings 

iVo hoeings, nt 10 annas - - 4 . _ - - 

Picking, 25 lbs. per anna - , - - - - . - 

Cost of seed for sowing - ■ , " 

Cost of sowing and covering in the giound - ► 

The fe^it of the lighter sous, on which this cotton is found to 
succe^ best, is less than the black' soil ; but for the sake of 
carrying but the comparison, we shall say ' - ' - 

Ryot’s Profit per Acre - • - 


Rs. a. 
1 12 
1 4 

0 12 
0 8 
0 8 


P- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


-14 0 


- Rs. 


Rs. a. J}. 
9 0 0 


0 0 0 


9 0 0 


6 0 0 


3 0 0 
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Note, — As the expenses of transport and freight are the same in regard to each of these 
kinds of cotton, it seems unnecessary to go into a long calculation on the subject; every 
mercantile man must see in a moment that the American cotton is by far the most profitable 
kind of the two. The difference in value between East India cotton and fair New Orleans, 
is generally considered to be about 1 J. per lb. ; but these statements clearly show, that 
while the American yields a handsome profit to the ryot at the prices I assume, it also leaves 
the merchant a very fair prospect of good returns, as the price is only a little more than 
one farthing per pound above that of the native variety ; and I may add, that the price I fix 
for native cotton is within a rupee less or more of the up-country Bazar price of the article 
for the last three or four years. 

On this same subject I beg to refer you to a statement of Dr. Wight’s, see “ Cotton 
Report,” page 393 ; the Doctor here allows only 15 rupees a candy for American, which is 
too cheap ; we purchased last year at 17 rupees, and had a handsome profit, as I shall show 
you by-and-bye ; but we shall make a comparison with the Doctor’s own figures. 


STATEMENT showing the compsurative Profits to the Mrrcuant on Indian-grown 

American Cotton and Indian Cotton. 


Assume the same prices to be ^ven for the article as in the other table, and 
taking as our quantity for comparison the Madras candy of 5U0 lbs., this 
quantity, at nine rupees for 90 lbs., would cost - - 

500 lbs. of Indian cotton, at six rupees for 70 lbs., is witliin a fraction of - 


Difference between East Indian Cotton and East! 
Indian Grown American Cotton - - -J 


Us. 


Ss. a. p. 

50 0 0 

43 0 0 


7 0 0 


American. 


Cost of 1,785 lbs. of seed cotton - - - - 

Rent of six acres of ground, at 1 rupee 4 annas 
Cost of cultivating six acres, at 4 rupees 12 annas - 


Ryot’s Profit on Six Acres - 


JRs. 7 8 0 

- 28 8 0 


- JRs. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

53 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 


Indian. 


Cost of 2,300 lbs. of seed cotton - - * 

Rent of 7^ acres of ground, at 1 lupee 4 annas 
Cost of cultivating 7j acres, at 4 rupees 12 annas 


Rs. a. p. 
65 4 0 

Rs. 10 0 0 
- 36 7 0 

46 7 6 


Ryot’s Profit on 73 Acres 


- f?s. 


8 13 


0 


Dr. Wight, at page 39.3, of the Cotton Report, states, “ American seed cotton 
yields 28 per cent, of clean cotton that year was low ; we have had 30 and 31 per 
cent, since that time; “ 1,785 lbs. of seed cotton required to yield 500 lbs. (one 
candy) of clean cotton ; cost of 1,785 lbs. at 16 rupees per candy, of 600 lbs. 
63 rupees 0 annas ; value of 500 lbs. of clean cotton in England, at 5 d. per lb. is 
105 rupees 2 annas.” Then as to the native seed cotton : “ Cost of 2,300 lbs., 
at 12 rupees per candy of 500 lbs., 55 rupees 4 annas ; value of 500lbs. of clean 
cotton in England, at 3| d. per lb. is 77 rupees 15 annas and deducting the 
77 rupees 15 annas from the 105 rupees 2 annas, there remains a difference ia 
favour of American cotton, of 27 rupees 3 annas. In my estimate of land rent 
and assessment charges, I am rather under the mark than over it, in taking si^t 
rupees as the aggregate amount. , Mr, Wroughton, gives a memorandum, at 
page 411, of the Cotton Report, of the charges incurred by him in tlie cultivation 
of a field of 28 acres of cotton, at 205 rupees, which is above .seven rupees 
por acre, 7 rupees 3 annas ; and Dr. Wight also gives a statement, at page 402, 
which agrees with mine in the amount, although the details are slightly dif- 
ferent.; his amount is a fraction under six rupees ; but in tliis estimate he makes 
no allowance for sowing and covering in the ground, or for the cost of the seed 
sown. 1 think that these statements are, therefore, satisfactory, as regards the 
relative value to the merchant and the ryot in the cultivation of different kinds 
of cotton, and the three statements confirm each other, 
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2092. Is not this the fact, that whereas the ryot sells 70 lbs. of the Indian clean 
cotton for six rupees, he sells 90 lbs. of clean American cotton, produced from the 
same breadth of laud, for nine rupees ? — Yes, tliat is my statement in the table. 

209;3. Mr. George Thofhpson.\ Could you prove tliat he would get those nine 
rupees? — I show you that he may get it, and still there will be a better profit 
to the merchant than he would have in purchasing the Indian cotton. 

2094. Does the ryot get it under the present system of buying from him, or 
mortgaging his crop? — I assume that the ryot gets it himself in this instance; but 
I do not say that he gets in general the value of his cotton. 

209.5. Is not this the scope of your evidence, that, assuming the ryot got the 
value of the American cotton, he would be benefited to the extent of two rupees 
cxtni? — Yes, 200 per cent, more he would get; three rupees per acre in place of 
one rupee per acn' for his profit, supposing he hired and paid according to the 
amount dated in my table for all his labour. 

2096. You an* not prepared, I think, to show to this Committee that he does, 
under the existing system of mortgaging his crop, and being obliged to sell it 
to the local purchas(*r, get those two rupees extra profit ? — Not always ; gcnenilly 
the bargains arc conducted through other persons altog(‘tlier ; but I have jiur- 
chased cotton from th<i growers themselves. 

2097. Did you give them the full value of the cotton ’ — Yes, the full value. 

2098. And if such a system were a<l<)pted as would give to the ryot the full 
share of the profit due to him, he would realize a profit of 200 per cent, over 
that which he now realizes, by the production of native cotton? — Yes. 

2099. Mr. J. B. Sinith.l The cotton cultivated at Tinnevelly has a very short 
staple, has it not ? — Short and harsh, but strong. 

2100. Is it not the shortest cotton that is grown in India? — I think our 
westerns are shorter and dirtier. 

2101. Do you mean the Bombay cotton? — The cottons that come down to 
Madras from Gooty, and near Bcllary, are very dirty. 

2102. The Tinnevelly cotton is clean, is it not^ — Cleaner than the we.sterns. 

2io;3. But short, and not equal to the Broach cotton ? — No, not equal to the 

Broach cotton ; not equal in fineness of texture. 

2104. You say that the Tinnevelly cotton is grown upon lilack soil? — Yes, I 
believe .so, 

2J0.5. What other kinds of produce is the black soil capable of growing? — T 
have never been in the district of Tinnevelly, and cannot speak to that. 

2io(i. But in Coimbatore what other products are produced from the black 
soil? — Gram, and millet, and hemp, and a number of other native grains, that I 
do not know any English name for. 

2107. On the red soil you say that the American cotton flourishes the best? 
— Yes. 

2108. What kin<l of produce will grow upon the red soil.?- -Many other kinds 
of produce that 1 do not know any English name for. 

2109. Is the red soil as productive for other kinds of produce as the black 
soil.? — No, I believe not; generally not ; but the black soil is more productive 
for cotton than for any other kind of j)roduce. 

2110. Mr. George T/iompmi.] In the event of the American seed superseding 
the native seed, would that not be a great advantage to the inhabitants of that 
part of the country, as it would leave a quantity of the black soil at liberty to 
grow other kinds of produce, and which woidd produce a larger quantity than 
the red soil does ? — I think that we have plenty of room for both our cottons, 
both the American and the native cotton ; I think that our red soils can grow 
all the other grains that are at present grown, and still we may have a rota- 
tion of cotton growing on the soils ; we must have a rotation ol crops for our 
cotton grounds ; v e cannot grow cotton year after year, nor for two successive 
so that it would not throw that ground out of cultivating other produce. 

2111. Would not the cotton-growing soils continuing to grow the native 
cotton find a home market for the cotton so grown, while the American kinds of 
cotton would find a market elsewhere ?— Yes, I have no doubt of it. 

2112. So that there would be no real superseding of the growth of native 

cotton, but it would be bringing into cultivation soils particularly adapted for 
the American variety ? 

2113. Mr. J. B. Smith,] Is the staple of the cotton that is grown from the 
American seed equal to that grown in the district of Broach P — It is much finer 
and longer in staple ; more silky, and finer in every respect. 

2114. Mr. 
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2114. Mr George Thompson."] With what cotton from America would you 
coqipare it 1 — ^With feir New Orleans. 

'•*21 15. Mr. Lewis.] Is there a consideralde demand.for the native-grown cotton 
for domestic consumption ? — Yes, a considerable demand. 

2116. Is that as large a demand as for export?— I should think it was more. 

2117. Mt. George Thotnpson.] Is this the fact, that from time immemorial 
cotton has been grown to satisfy the native demand? — ^Yes; it has been grown 
in the country from time immemorial. 

2118. Chairman.] Jn that district? — Yes. 

2119. Mr. George Thompson.] And being a marketable commodity, of course 
they produce sufficient in such a state as to realize upon it, as soon as their crop 
is gathered ? — Yes. 

2120. You have shown the Committee that from the Orleans seed, when com- 
pared with the native variety, there is a profit of 200 per cent, above the native 
cotton ; can you tell the Committee what is the reason that tlio ryots in tJic 
Coimbatore district do not cultivate the American cotton in preference to their 
own ? — The native (mltivators in that part of the country arc very poor, so poor 
that they have to apply to tue village money-lenders to enable them to plant 
their fields with their own kind of cotton ; these merchants or schroffs advance the 
funds ; they are not merchants properly ; they are rather middle-men between 
the schroff’ and the ryot. 

2121. The middle-man is a person whose respectability is known ? — Yes; he 
gets the money from the schroff or banker at a certain rate of interest, and he 
advances this money to the ryots, the growers of the cotton, on certain con- 
ditions which I would explain to the Committee. 

2122. And he is answerable to the schroff? — Yes; for the money he has 
borrowed. 

2123. He obtains the money to distribute among the ryots? — Yes. 

2124. The ryot is answerable to him, and he is answerable to the village 
schroff' for the Avhole amount? — Yes; these men advance the money to the 
ryots, and secure their crops from the very time of their sowing, and in making 
their bargains with them they are often exceedingly hard; tliey advance money 
on the produce at a time when the cotton is very cJieap, and stipulate that they 
are to got it at a considerable reduction even at the present cheap price, in con- 
sideration of the advance they have made. I have known many of tliese bai^ains 
among the natives, and have purchased the cotton from the advancers of the 
money, and can state from experience how they generally run : the village monied 
men make advances to the ryots of money to the extent of one-third of the 
value of the expected crop, and the ryot pledges himself to give the advancer the 
produce of his fields at eight anmis per load of 250 lbs., a bullock-load, under the 
bazaar or market-price at the time of delivery ; that is, he gets nine per cent, on 
the value of the whole produce for the advance he made to the grower ; and if we 
take into consideration that he only lies out of his money four months, and he 
only advances one-third of the amount, Ave find that he actually gets 81 per 
cent, per annum for the risk he runs, that is for his mercantile profits ; besides 
all this, this 81 per cent, per annum, is merely what he gets under the bazaar 
price of the article, and he then enters the market, after getting these respeetable 
pickings, on an equal footing with the purchaser of the day at bazaar rates. I 
have shown you, in the paper I have handed in, how the ryot is trammelled and 
acted on by these middle-men in their business; now these persons, again, are 
dependent upon their constituents in towns who purchase from them, and that 
person is very likely the banker that gave them the money. 

2125. There is some cotton purchaser in the town who makes arrange- 
ments ? — There are cotton-merchants. 

2126. Who make arrangements of that kind with the bankers of the various 
villages? — I do not say that they make arrangements, but they purchase from 
those middle-men, but those middle-men can do what they like with the cotton ; 
they are the responsible men, and borrow money from the bankers, but they 
can sell it to whomsoever they choose. 

2127. Having entered into a previous arrangement, probably, with such large 
cotton-merchants, they proceed to make subsequent arrangements with the ryots, 
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>tr. jame> Petrie, after the manner you have described ? — No ; it is not necessary that they should 
r~~’o make arrangements for the purchase of the cotton ; it is grown with a certain 
17 Maic > 1848. knowledge that there is a market for it. 

2128. Mr. Plfftedeni] Did I understand you to say that there is no arrange* 
ment between the cotton merchants and those middle-men, previously to their 
getting their advance from the schrofF? — No, not necessarily. 

2129. Chairman.'] He gets hold of the cotton at eight annas below the market 
price, and then enters the market? — Yes; eight annas under the market price. 
Those larger merchants then, in the towns, to whom the middle-men sell, send 
down the cotton to the several houses of agency on the coast ; that is, to those 
who arc the exporters of the article to England and to China ; those houses of 
agency employ a dubash or broker to conduct their business in cotton ; and he 
reports on, bales and despatches the cotton, and thus the trade goes on. The 
favourable or unfavourable report, I may mention, depends a good deal upon the 
presents that this dubash employed by the agents on the coasts gets from his 
up-country friends. 

2 1 30. Is he a native generally ? — Always a native ; on this system of advances 
to the lyots, at page 503 of the Cotton Report, Mr. Shaw makes a statement. 

2131. Mr. Phwden.] With regard to the European merchants and agents at 
Bombay ; do you mean to say that they are in direct communication with those 
merchants in towns that you are speaking of through the dubash r — No, their 
dubash does not leave the town ; he stays in Bombay or Madras, and receives 
the cotton when it comes down ; when they receive the cotton, they examine 
the bales ; and the European merchants examine the samples, which they select, 
but generally the business is left to these dubashos. Mr. Shaw says, “ The 
local agents advance money at a large rate of interest to money-lenders ; these 
again advance sums at an enormous rate to the ryots, taking a mortgage on 
their cotton crops.” At 380 , Mr. Simpson, who has been in different j)arts of 
India, and knows the working of the system well, corroborates that statement ; 
and Mr. Blunt in his evidence given before the Chamber of Commerce in 
Manchester, also corroborates that, and Mr. Mercer docs the same; Mr. Dun- 
bar, the Commissioner of Ilevenue at Dacca, gives the same evidence, at page 
272 of the Cotton Report. 

2132. Mr. PUnvden.] Are advances ever made by the European merchants in 
India to the ryots ? — I have never known them made ; I think Mr. Fi.sher, at 
Salem, has made advances to the natives in his part of the country for cotton and 
other produce, saltpetre and indigo. 

2133. Mr. George Thompson.] Who is Mr. Fisher? — A European merchant 
resident at Salem . 

2134. Mr. Plowden.] Does he make those advances upon the exorbitant terms 
you have mentioned ? — No, he makes them through his native agents all over the 
country, 

2 1 35. On the same exorbitant terms ? — ^I cannot tell ; but I should think not. 

2136. Chairman.] Do these men who lend money at 81 per cent, get rich ? — 

I have known them worth a good deal of money. 

2 1 37. Do the men who borrow money at that rate ever get rich ? — Never. I 
knew one rich ryot. 

2138. Wilson Patten.] From your experience should you say that the 
great body of the ryots are in the circumstances you have just described ? — Yes, 
the great body of them; 99 out of iOO are in the circumstanees that I have 
described. 

2 1 39. Are they in debt? — Yes, and if not they are dependent upon the money- 
lender of the village to enable them to cultivate their own fields. 

2140. S\v James Hogg ^ Is not that the case with regard to every production 
of the soil, as well as cotton ? — Yes, I am not aware of one thing exempted from it. 

2141. It is the custom of the country, and pervades not only the whole of 
India, but the whole of Asia ? — I speak of Coimbatore. 

2142. As far as you are acquainted with India, it is the universal custom of 
the country? — Yes, as far as I am acquainted it is. 

2143. Have you bought cotton direct from the ryots? — Yes. 

2144. Whereby they got the full value? — ^Yes. 


21.45. 
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2145. Is there any thing to prevent that system being, carried on to any Mr. 7 am« Pc/rw, 
extent? — Nothing. 

21 4G. Mr. George Thompson. \ Have the Directors of the honotirable East *7 March 1848. 
India Company at any time instructed their olSiccrs to purcliase cotton from the 
natives ?— Tliev have, to a limited extent ; the order from them arrived early in 
1846 , and too fate for the crop of that season. In 1847 a few of the ryots planted 
small patches of ground with the American cotton, and sold the produce to the 
Government, /md they all seemed well pleased with the price they obtained, and 
they promised to cultivate more the next year ; whether they have done so I 
do not know ; I left the country very soon after, and before the next crop 
came in ; but although this order of the Court of Directors is a step in the 
right direction, it does not place the cultivation of the American on equal 
terms with the native plant ; for, as I have stated before, there is a certain 
demand established for Indian cotton all over the country, and the village capi- 
talist unhesitatingly advances money to the grower, in the certain prospect of 
being able to sell his cotton to the larger merchants at a profit. The Govern- 
ment order is good as far as it goes, but I think wc must have agents perma- 
nently settled in the country before we can fully carry out the introduction of 
the American cotton. 

2147. Mr. George I'hompson.] Will you describe to the Committee what steps 
would be taken by the officers acting immediately under the Government, to 
procure cotton of either sort from the natives on tlie arrival of such an order ? — 

They would make it public to the natives that they were prepared to purchase 
the cotton from them, if clean, at a certain rate per load. 

2148. Would the process embrace making advances directly by the Company’s 
servants on the spot to the ryots, or merely a proclamation of their presence and 
desire to buy cotton of a certain kind and of a certain quality ? — Merely a 
proclamation that they would buy, if it was grown by the natives, cotton of a 
certain kind and quality. 

2149. Under what circumstance, and with what authority have you bought 
cotton from the natives ; has it been a small quantity only, or a sample, to try 
an experiment with ? — It was for the purpose of trying experiments in cleaning 
cotton with our gins, and sending it home. 

2150. Did you give any previous instructions before the cultivation, that you 
might secure a crop of a certain kind ? — ^No. 

2151. The result of your experience is, that local agents are required to be 
permanently settled on the spot, with the view of acting upon the existing sys- 
tem of advances, and securing the cultivation of a better description of cotton ? 

—Yes, 

2152. You have explained that the ryots arc so poor that they are obliged to 

go to the village money-lenders for advances, to enable them to cultivate their 
fields, and you have also explained, by means of tabular statements, that it would 
be more profitable for a merchant to purchase the American, than it is to pur- 
chase native cotton ; can you say why the merchants do not embark in that 
trade 1 — I am unable to answer the question sutisfactorily ; if there was plenty 
of cotton of that description to be had, that is, if the merchants could get a 
freight for a vessel in a few days, or could make up a large consignment of 
American cotton grown in India, I have no doubt but many Would embark 
in it; at present tliere is no trade to embark in ; it wants a beginning, and two 
or three years must elapse before the trade would be worth a merchant’s while, 
even should he turn his attention to it; the gentlemen in Manchester "have, I 
believe, offered a certain sum of money for the' purchase of American cotton ; 
but how they are to get it, unless they are to appoint agents over the country, I 
cannot tell. • / ' 

21,53. Suppose an association of persons in this country, vrith a realized 
capital, were to establish, in the first place, agencies at the diflereut ports in 
India, and those agencies were to establish other European agencies in the 
interior,, and those European agencies in the interior having three, five or ten 
years for their experiments, were to enter by degrees into communication with 
the cotton merchants, and through them with the persons in the various villages ; 
do you think there would be a fair prospect, under such circumstances, and in a 
reasonable period of time, of bringing, say the province of Coimbatore, to a 
considerable extent under cultivation for American cotton .''—I think that is the 
only way we can get at it, and that there would be a very fair prospect of 
Buccess. 

0.41. A A 2154. Chairman.'^ 
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Mr. James Petru. 2 1 54. Chairman.} Could they accomplish it in that way? — Certainly, they 

— could get at in that way. 

17 March 1848 . 21 55 . Mr. George Thompson.} Can you tell the Committee why the mer- 

chants do not at present embark in the trade of American cotton ?— I think I 
have explained that there was no trade to embark in at present. 

2156. In fact there is nothing amounting to a demand on the sj)Ot? — No. 

2157. In your opinion, would the cotton cultivation be a profitable specula- 
tion for Europeans ? — I think decidedly not ; the natives can grow it much 
cheaper ; that is not only niy opinion, but Mr. Mercer’s, who was examined at 
Manchester the other day ; he says that tlie natives can grow it much cheaper, 
and every person that I have had any conversation with on the subject, who has 
been out there, admits the same thing. 

2i.') 8. Our function is simply that of buyer? — Yes, and having agencies over 
the country. 

‘ii.'jj). Did you pay any particular attention to the ginning of cotton while 
in India? — Yes, I did. 

2160 . Do you consider the gin an improvement upon the native method of 
cleaning the cotton ? — Yes, inasmuch as we can get the cotton cleaned in less 
time, and exported for the market in that season, in place of keeping it beside us 
for a future season. 

21 til. Does the giu-cleaned cotton generally bring a better price than the 
native-cleaned cotton? — Yes ; in all the transactions that we have had with the 
European merchants and brokers, they invariably have given a better price for 
the gin-cleaned cotton than for the native-cleaned cotton ; I have an account here 
of some that was sent home last year ; it was purchased from the natives, and 
cleaned by the gin ; it was New Orleans cotton ; there were only six bales of it, 
and the cost and charges were 28/. 19s. lid., and the profits on the transaction 
were 18/. Os. lid. Here is also an account of native cotton, got uj) in the same 
way ; the costs and charges were 1,481 /. 8 .?. 6 d., and the profits 095/. 11. s. 2d. 

[ 77ic follouing Paper.f were handed in ;] 


ABSTRACT of the PuoriT and Loss Accoiuit <>f yoo Bales (of 300 lbs. eacJi) Hast India 
Cotton, being the First Butch jmrehased by Dr. at Coimbatore, from Nati\p.s, and 

edeaned by the Saw-gin, and shipped to Liverpool jipr “ Ehz.ilx'th .Taiic,’’ fiom Cochin. 


: 

May to ) 
-December / 

Cost ami charge'^ m India, as given by Dr. Wight, 10,781 

£. s. d. 

rupees, 7 annas, 6 pice, or ----- - 

1,078 2 11 

1847 ; 
June 

Charges in England : 

Freiglit, 240 dock and town dues, cartage and poiterage, 
wareliouse rent, fire iiisiirance, brokerage and commission 

363 5 7 


Total cost of and charges on 300 bales - - - 

1,431 8 6 


To balance (profit) 

695 11 2 


£. 

2,126 19 8 

1847 : 

June 4 

By amount realized in England by the sales of the 300 bales 
East India saw-ginned Cotton : 

By Perkins, Smith & Mullens, * 200 bales, 61),193 lbs., at 

bid. pel lb. - -- -- - - -- 

1,418 3 - 

„ 4 

By J. W. M‘Bride & Co., $ 10 bales, 2,942 lbs., at 5|d. per lb. 

70 9 - 

„ 30 

By E. G. Kay, *3? 20 bales, 5,941 lbs., at b^d. per lb. - 

142 (> - 

„ 30 

By J. Smalley & Co., $ 2 bales, 674 lbs., at b^d. per lb. 

13 1.5 - 

„ 30 

By BlessigjBram & Co., J' 2d, 11 bales, 3,249 Ibs.,at e/.per lb. 

76 2 11 

„ 30 

ByBles 9 ig,Bram& Co.,*yist,37 balcs,16,954lb9.,at bid. per lb. 

406 3 9 


£. 

2,126 19 8 
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ABSTRACT of the Profit and Loss Account of Six Bales East India New Orleans Cotton, ly March 1848. 
being the First Batch purchased by Dr. Wight, at Coimbatore, from Natives, and cleaned 
by the Saw.^in,and shipped to Liverpool per "Elizabeth Jane,” from Cochin. 


1846: 

Cost and charges in India, as given by Dr. Wight, 217 rupees. 

£• s» d. 

1847: 

14 annas, 1 pice, or at 2 s. 

Chaiges in England : 

Freight, 4/, Ifis. ; dock and town dues, cartage and porterage. 

21 15 » 


warehouse rent, fire insurance, brokerage, commission, &c. 

7 3 4 


Total cost of and charges on six bales - - - 

28 19 1 


To balance (profit) 

18 - 11 

1847: 

£. 

' 

By amount realized iii England by the sales of the six bales 
East India New Orleans Cotton, saw-ginned : 

47 - - 

June 4 

By Robert M‘Kie,^p 2 d, 1 bale, 288 lbs., at 5rf. per lb. 

NO 

6 - - 

Sept. 4 

By John Mayal, $ 1 st, 5 bales, 1,458 lbs., at Gjd. per lb. 

41 - - 


£. 

47 - - 


2162. Chnirvum.] Do those documents refer to 1847 ? — It was sold in 1847 ; 
here is also an account of some Bourbon cotton, ginned in 1 843 ; I sent it home, 
and had it sold here by a broker, aud it turned me in some 20 per cent, upon the 
outlay ; 1 have several other accounts, and they all prove that the gin-cleaned 
cotton sells better in England than the cotton cleaned by the native method. 

2 1 63. Mr. Wilson Patten.'] In all those cases, have they also sold at a con- 
siderable profit? — Ves. 

2164. Sir James Jlogg^ In every case, and in all the years ? — ^Yes. 

2165. Mr. George Thompson.] What sized gin do you consider the best 
adapted for cleaning cotton? — A small gin, from 20 to 25 saws, driven by men. 

2i6(i. J. B. Smith.] What quantity will they turn out per day? — One 
thousand pounds of seed cotton. 

2167. From one gin? — Yes. 

2168. How many saws did you employ? — ^Twenty-five; some are 20, some 
25 , and some 28 saws. 

2169. How many men would be re<|uircd to work the 25 saws? — Four men, 
but there are always four others to relieve them. 

2170. Do you find that method superior to bullock-power? — It is a little 
cheaper. 

2171. What quantity could those four men clean in a day by the native 
method ? — One hundred pounds ; these four men do not alone clean 1,000 lbs. ; 
by the gin it takes altogether 16 men to clean 1,000 lbs. 

2172. In order to show the relative quantity that could be cleaned by each 
process, what quantity could be cleaned by those 16 men under the old system ? 
— Four hundred pounds. 

2173. In the one case 16 men produce 1,000 lbs. ? — ^Yes, and in the other 16 
women would produce only 400 lbs. 

2174. Mi\ George Thompson.] Were you employed by the honourable East 
India Company in putting up any machines in Coimbatore ? — I put up all the 
machinery now in use. 

0.41. 
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2175. Did you obtain authority to expend money in any other description of 
machinery ? — No. 

2176. Did you not have occasion to ask authority from Bombay to have cer- 
tain things sent to you from England or from Bombay ; did you not write in one 
instance to Bombay, or did not Mr. Chanhing write? — Mr. Channing did, that 
is, up at Dharwar. 

2177. Was not there considerable delay? — That I cannot tell ; I was never 
there. 

2178. Would not an European agency there intei'ested in the cotton trade, be 
the best description of agency for introducing the improvements required, and 
liable to less delay than any experiments conducted under the Government, 
when you would liave to make frequent reference to distant authorities ? — Yes, 
I have no doubt that it would. 

2179. In the case that I alluded to, was not there considerable delay, and was 
not that delay the occasion of inconvenience with respect to the operations going 
on upon the spot ? T am not acquainted with the subject at all ; it was the per- 
son employed up at Dharwar in erecting the gins, that you allude to, I suspect. 

2180. Would a European agent find any difficulty there in oblaiiiiiig the 
requisite amount of labour and manual skill among the natives themselves ? — 
No, not the least. 

2181. Have you had any experience in that respect with reference to the 
capacity of the natives to labour under you, and in the production of the various 
machines and implements that were required ? — Yes, wn had to employ native 
workmen in making up our gins. 

2182. Your European assistance was very small indeed? — Very small ; m'C 
had to dep(‘nd altogether upon the natives for our work being done. 

2 1 83. Have you had to introduce many systems which were new to them ? — 
Yes, quite new. 

2184. Did you find them teachable, and ultimately expert? — I found them 

very teachable, and in a very short time, almost an incredibly short time, they 
learned to make up the machines which 1 required; the carpenters and the. 
blacksmiths of India are those we generally employ in making up machinery ; 
their own modes of working are very I primitive ; they have a chisel and a 

plane, and a tool something like this, I M’hich they use for various purposes ; 

if they want an axe, they have a handle |j with a hole in the end of it, which 
they put this in, and make an axe of it ; if they wish to make an adze, they 
turn the tool round, in this way — [describing the same'\ — and when they drive 
nails they take it in the hand and strike the nails with it ; if they work with the 
chisel, they use this as a hammer ; if they split a billet of wood, they get two 
or three of these and put them into the wood as wedges, and strike them with 
another billet, and so they manage all their work ; that tool, and the chisel 
and plane is all they have, and they turn out very good work with them, but it 
is rather rough. The blacksmiths also have a very primitive way of working; 
they put the fire under a banyan tree, and they work for weeks and months under 
tile tree, with a bellows made of sheepskin. These modes of working did not 
answer my purpose, and I had to obtain different tools for them, European tools, 
which were sent up from the arsenals of Madras, proper bellows, and anvils and 
vices, and turning-lathes, and things of that sort ; the first one I tried was a 
blacksmith ; I got him set to work at the ncAV forge, and with the large bellows, 
in the Enropean fashion ; and the next morning I found, that in place of going 
on in the way I showed him, he had got the anvil put on the top of tlie hearth, 
by the side of the fire, and was himself sitting on the hearth beside the anvil; 
he did not seem at all taken aback when I went in, but he looked as much as to 
say, “ My plan is easier than yours,” The people that worked at the vice, in the 
same way, seldom stood at the vice as men do here ; they used to get up on the 
bench behind the vice ; the natives do not use the vice, but hold the iron with 


their toes while they file it ; they knew that I did not like that very much, and 
they were generally standing when I happened to be about the place ; but seeing 
that that was the custom all over the country, and that I could get my work done, 
I did not set my face much against it. 

2185. Sitting or standing they turned out the article you wanted ? — Yes, very 
well indeed. 


2186. Are they good attendants on machinery? — Yes, and these same 
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that I spoke of, the carpenters and blacksmiths, I think I could teach to make 
up any sort of machinery required in the ginning of cotton in a couple of 
years. 

2187. Did you make your own saws?— No; we get them from England, but 
we require nothing else; I would take a few carpenters and blacksmiths in a 
village in India, the common men working with the tools I have described, and 
in, a couple of years I would teacli them to turn, and fit up, and do all the work 
required about the gins ; the ^ins thus made would be two-thirds eheaper than 
an English made one, and quite as good. 1 think they are as easily learnt as 
a similar class of men in England would be that had never seen such work 
before. 

2188. Mr. Lewis!] What are the wages of the carpenters? — Seven or eight 
rupees a month ; but after I had employed them a certain time, I generally gave 
them two or 2^ rupees more ; and by doing that I secured their services, and they 
never left me; I had men there working for me from the first to the last, and 
capital workmen they were. 

2 1 89. How many holidays do they generally liave in a month ? — Not many ; 
they have their different feast days, which they must keep. 

2190. Chairman.] Arising from their religion ? — Yes, it is of no use opposing 
them ; if they ask for a holiday for a feast and you say no, they will take it. 

2191. Do they lose much more time than the same class of men in this 
•country in dissipation ? — I think they lose more. 

2192. Mr. Lewis.] As much as five or six days in a month? — Not so much as 
.that, generally ; they lose time in a different way to our people ; our workmen 
here take a day or two at the beginning of every week, but in India they will 
take a month at a time ; they will go down to their country to see their friends, 
away from the work altogether for two or three weeks, and come back again ; 
the great festivals last for ten or fourteen days. 

2193. Mr. George Thompson.] As you have had a good deal of experience in 
the cleaning of cotton, can you say whether that process is s<;riously injurious to 
the staple by cutting it ? — No, I do not think it does injure the staple much. 

2194. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Does it not depend upon the regnlarity with which 
the gin is worked, whether the staple be cut or not ? — I should think it did a 
good deal ; I have had conversations with a number of brokers upon the subject, 
and have examined samples of cotton along with the brokers, with the staple 
reported cut, and I am disposed to believe that mtich of the cotton that is reported 
cut in the staple is, in reality only the short fibres that attach, more or less, to 
every seed of cotton ; these short fibres vary in different kinds of cotton ; I 
should suppose that we approximate to the truth in saying that from four to five 
per cent, of short fibres was to be found on every seed of cotton ; I do not say that 
there is no such thing as cutting the staple, but my belief is, that the injury said 
to have been sustained by the cotton in the operation of ginning, is often much 
overstated. I think T can prove to the Committee that I am (juitc justified in 
qualifying the broker’s reports thus far, for when I was in London, three 
months ago, I was shown some cotton that had been cleaned under my .superin- 
tendence in Coimbatore ; one batch of that cotton was reported to be cut, and the 
other was not cut, and yet the cottons were cleaned at the same gins; one was 
the seeond sort American, and the other was the first sort ; and after the broker 
told me that one was cut and the other was not, I was anxious to see how he 
arrived at his conclusion as to the cutting of the staple ; 1 told him that the 
cotton was all cleaned at one set of machinery, and the same process was employed 
on each ; he then showed me how he tried it, and pointed out the short fibre ; 
but, in looking over the cotton, I got some seeds with the cotton-wool on it, and 
showed him, after pulling off the upper wool, that the quantity left on the seed 
was not above half the length, and probably the circumstance of that s(‘Cond 
•quality being reported cut, arose from a natural defect, and was not caused by 
the operation of ginning at all. 

2195. Is it the fact that the wool, taken and divested of the seed by means of 
the churka, does not take the shorts, as they are called, with it, while the gin 
does take the shorts along with the longer fibres ? — The churka does take the 
shorts. 

2196. Chmrman!\ More than the gin ? — ^Yes. 

2197. Then it would follow that the cotton cleaned by the churka would have 
more of a cut appearance than that cleaned by the gin ? — I think it has ; I 
ihink there is more of that appearance in the one than the other; and in 
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yL'.. James Petrie, passing cliurkaed cotton through the blowing machine you generally lose some 

‘ seven or eight per cent. I have seen reports of ginned cotton that had not lost 

17 Marcli 1848. more than two or three per cent. 

2198. yiv. George Thompson.] What is the distance between Coimbatore and 
Madras ? — Three hundred and twenty miles. 

2199. What other outlets are there for the cotton grown in Coimbatore ; is 
not Ponany one ? — Yes ; we have sent down cotton to Ponany, but w’e cannot 
ship from there direct to England. 

2200. Is Cochin another ? — Yes, a very good one. 

2201. What is the distance between Coimbatore and Cochin? — Ninety miles 
of road and 60 of Backwater ; altogether 1 .50 miles. 

2202. Can you tell the Committee what is the nature of the carriage between 
Coimbatorv'* and Madras ; is it all land-carriage ? — Yes, by carts. 

2203. What is the comparative expense of sending cotton to Madras and 
Cochin ?“-By cart to Madras the charge is 20 rupees; the charge from Coim- 
batore to Cariputnam, a port on the Backwater, where we unload the cotton, is 
0^ rupees. 

2204. Add the expense of the carriage on tin; water down to Cochin ? —That 
•,is a mere trifle ; so little, that \ quite forget it ; some two or three rupees for 
'a boat containing 40 or .50 bales. 

2203. Would the whole of it exceed seven rnj)ees ? — Certainly not above that ; 
I think they could get it down for two annas a bale, certainly for four ; and that 
would make 6J rupees for it laid down at Cochin, as compared with 20 rupees 
to Madras. 

2206. What is the comparative time taken in conveying the cotton to those 
destinations respectively ? — I have never had cotton arrive at Madras under 2.3 
or 24 days, and I have had it in Cochin in seven days. 

2207. Have you travelled between Coimbatore and Cochin ?- -Yes. 

2208. Describe to the Committee the state of the J>0 miles of road between 
Coimbatore and Cariputnam ? — The road from (Coimbatore to Wallior, the first 
stage, is 16 miles. 

2209. What sort of a road is that? —A very rough road, and much in need 
of repairs ; there are no bridges on it, but still an immense deal of traffic goes 
along that road down to Ponany : it is in contemplation to have it repaired just 
now, I believe; from that to Palghaut is a very good road, which has very 
recently been repaired ; it is 16 miles from Wallior to Palghaut; the Palghaut 
and Wadagacherry road is very bad. 

2210. How many miles is that?--! think 17 ; it is an old road, one of Tippoo’s 
roads, with large banyan trees planted along the sides of it ; but the road has 
been partly washed away, and during the monsoon it is now the bed of a torrent. 
The roots of the banyan trees in many cases extend above the surface of the 
road altogether, and it is most difficult for carts to get on ; there are some places 
on the road very narrow, Avhere there are no trees ; one of the cart-men, when 
he came back from Cochin on the first trial, told me that his cart had gone along 
for half a mile on one wheel, there being no room on the road for the other one, 
and when I asked him where it was, he said it was in the fields. 

221 1. Does the British territory end there' — No, six miles beyond that. 

2212. Is that portion equally bad? — That is very passable ; beyond that we 
get into the territory of the Rajah of Cochin ; he has made a good metalled 
road from there to Trichoor, and from Trichoor to Cariputnam, it has stood the 
monsoon for three or four years now. 

2213. What is the length of his road? — It is 20 miles from Trichoor to 
Cariputnam, and there are 12 miles more, altogether 32 . 

2214. He has made 32 miles of road ? — Yes. 

2215. Would it be best to carry the cotton from Trichoor to Cariputnam by 
land, or to take the water there? — We could not send it by w'ater just now, for 
this reason, that some 12 miles down from Trichoor there is a bank to prevent 
the salt water of the Backwater from rushing into the fresh water river, as it 
would spoil the water for irrigating the fields ; and therefore, when we come to 
that, we have to lift the boats out ol the fresh water into the salt water, which 
is four or five feet higli ; there would require to be a lock, or some provision 
of that sort, before we could send down the cotton, otherwise we must unload it 
at that place, and lift the boats over and load again. 

2216. Without unloading, you can get from Coimbatore to Cariputnam upon 

the 
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the road ? — Yes, there is a bridge within six miles of Cariputnam that formed a 'Hit. James Pctrif. 

little obstruction at starting, but that is to be repaired ; the bridge was built by 

the Bajah ; there was a toll upon that road when we commenced to send down 17 March 1848. 

cotton there, of four annas on each cart, the merchants of Cochin represented to 

the Rajah that it was doing injury to the place by keeping this toll upon it, and 

preventing carts from the interior loaded with cotton from coming that way, 

and on that being represented to the Rajah, he abolished the toll ui>on the road, 

so that the cotton can now pass from the Company’s territory, through the Rajah’s, 

and into the Company’s again, in Cochin, without any toll being levied. 

2217. You say that there are 10 miles of rough and 17 miles of vei*y bad 
road within the Company’s territory ; could they be put into a state of thorough 
repair at a moderate outlay? — Yes; the road at Wadagencherry is the retuaius 
of a good road now, but it has got lower than the level of the adjacent fields, 
and wants making up ; it could be repaired at a very moderate cost. 

2218. Have you any idea of the probable expenditure that would be required 
to put the first 10 miles of road in repair at per mile? — No; there arc two 
bridges required upon that, but those would not be expensive bridges ; still I 
could not say with certainty what would be the cost; I have not made the calcu- 
lation. 

2219. Are there not stumps of trees which come up through the road on the 
first part of the journey, in the 16 miles of rough road? — No. 

2220. Where do those obstructions occur? — The roots of the trees occur 
between Palghaut and Wadagencherry ; then they intersect each other across the 
road, and they are often above the surface of the road altogether, 

2221. Mr. Plo%c(lai.'\ Those arc the roots of the trees planted on the side of 
the road, are they not ? — Yes. 

2222. Mr. George Thompson.'] Have you been on the Backwater ? — Yes. 

2223. Do you think it justifies this description that is given of it, “ Nature 
has bounteously provided South Malabar, Cochin, and nearly all Travancore, 
with a noble system of internal navigation called tlie Backwater ; such a gift to 
countries such as these, without roads or wheel carriages or beasts of burthen, is 
calculated to be of inestimable value ; the Backwater extends from Chowghaut, 
in Malabar, north to Trivanderam, the capital of Travancore, within 30 miles 
of Cape Comorin, south, a distance of 170 or 180 miles or have you not seen 
the whole of it ? — No ; I have gone over some 60 or 70 miles of it. 

2224. Does it justify the description I have read?— Quite so; it is a beautiful 
country, and a magnifacent sheet of Backwater. 

2225. It is stated, “its breadth varies from 12 and 14 miles to 200 yards its 
depth, from many fathoms to a few feet ; into this Backwater, as into a grand 
trunk, all the numerous rivers, flowing like so many veins and arteries from the 
Western ghauts, are discharged and retained”? — I believe that to be correct. 

2226. You have been at Cochin? — Yes. 

2227. Have you surveyed the harbour and environs of that settlement ? — 

Yes. 

2228. What is your opinion of it as a port for the shipment of cotton 
from Coimbatore to this country? — It is the best port on the western side of 
that part of India. 

2229. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] Is it superior to Bombay ? — Yes, superior to Bombay 
in this respect, that the cotton of that season's growth in Southern India can be 
sliipped at Cochin before the monsoon comes on, to be sent home to England. 

2230. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Can the same vessels go into Cochin that can go to 
Bombay? — No ; vessels drawing 10 or 20 feet of water cannot go iiito Cochin. 

2231. Mr. George Thompson.] There is a bar at the entrance of the harbour, is 
there not ? — Yes. 

2232. What is the depth of the water over that bar? — Seventeen or 18 feet. 

2233. Could vessels from 350 to 500 tons enter the harbour without difficulty ? 

— Yes, I have seen vessels of 500 tons lying there. 

2234. The capacity of the harbour, I presume, is almost unlimited ? — Yes, 
there is plenty of room inside, and it is perfectly safe. 

0.41. AA4 2235. About 
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223.5. About what time of the year does the monsoon set in ? — ^The south-west 
monsoon sets in about the end of May. 

223C. When does the monsoOn abate, so as to enable ships to get out with 
perfect safety r — About the end of October. 

2237. But even during that period, availing themselves of occasional fine 
weather, might not ships work out and get to sea? — ^Yes, they might, and they 
do get out. 

2238. Are vessels of various degrees of tonnage constantly going out of the 
port of Cochin ? — Constantly to China and to Bombay, except during the mon- 
soon, when they generally avoid it ; but still vessels are occasionally found 
going up and down the coast during that season of the year. I have gone intp 
Bombay harbour in the middle of the monsoon, in the month of July. 

2239. Between October and the beginning or middle of May, there is no diffi- 
culty whatever ])re8ented to vessels desiring to enter the harbour of Cochin ? — ■ 
Not the sliglitest ; they have fair winds all the time. 

2240. At what period does the gathering of your crop in Coimbatore com- 
mence ? — We commence to pick the American crops in December, and the native 
crops about the end of February. 

2241. How long does the gathering of the American crop go on? — Till about 
July. 

2242. How long does the gjithering of the native crop continue ? — Till the end 
of June or July ; both about the same time. 

2243. What proportion of the first year’s crop of both descriptions could you 
gather and send down to Cochin to be shipped for England before tlie monsoon 
prevented the sailing of the vessels ? — I should say about three-fourths of the 
whole crop. 

2244. The secon<l year would you be able to send the eiitin* year’s crop of 
cotton to China? — Yes, three-fourths of that season’s crop, and the remaining 
fourth of last season’s. 

2245. Where would you store the one-fourth of the first year's crop ? — In 
the warehouses; there arc plenty of them at Coimbatore. 

2246. Suppose there t\as a good road all the way, and an abundant exportation 
of cotton from the interior to Coebin ; are there any means at present at Cochin 
of pressing the cotton for shipment ? — Yes, there is a house established there very 
lately ; who have erected screws, and carry on the business of pressing cotton 
and sending it sometimes to CJiina and sometimes to England ; the year before 
we got the Covernment to consent to send down their cotton to Cochin, they 
sent some thousand bales to China. 

2247. Are there some English mercantile houses at Cochin ? — Yes, six or eight. 

2248. Have you had an opportunity of conversing with the members of the 
various houses there?— -Yes, nearly all of them. 

2249. What view do they take of this proposed trade between Coimbatore and 
Cochin ? — They look uj)on it as the natural coast for all the produce from that 
part of the country, and all the trade from the sea to the interior of that part of 
the country. 

2250. And they arc prepared already to press cotton to a considerable extent? 
— Yes, 100 bales a day. 

2251. Have you not yourself sent down bales of cotton of a certain form so as 
to be re-pressed without being unpacked at Cochin ? — Yes ; we altered our press 
at Coimbatore so as to suit their size ; we half screw the bales in our press, and 
then send them down to Cochin to get them pressed again. 

2252. Why cannot you screw the cotton sufficiently in Coimbatore? — Our 
press is a veiy bad one ; there is plenty of power, but the strength of the material 
is incapable of standing the severe strain when the final pressure is put on, but 
even if we could do it, it is not considered a good plan to finish the screwing of 
the bales ; up-country cotton always expands after itleaves the press, and the 
shorter the time which elapses between the pressing and putting it on board ship 
the better. 

2253. Could you screw the press up to the last three days at Cochin ? — Yes. 

2254. Mr. J. B. Smilh.] Do you use hydraulic presses ? — No, the common 
screw press ; first the wooden screw and then the iron screw. 

22.5.5. Mr. George Thompson.l You would bring down your cotton to Cariputr 
nam, and by the backwater to Cochin ? — Yes. 

2256. What 
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2256. What would be the return loads for the carts coming down to Cariput- 
nam, because I believe you merely gave the Committee the amount that the 
cotton would cost being transported to Cochin, supposing there were return 
loads? — Yes. 

2-2.57, Under existing circumstances, is there any return traffic- — Very 
little. 

2258. Have you not a great demand for salt in the interior ? — Yes, but we 
cannot get it from Cariputnam. 

2259. Why? — Because the salt godowns are atPonany. 

2260. Is salt a monopoly in the Bombay Presidency ? — It is made in Bombay ; 
and the godowns are at Ponany. 

2261. Is it sent by the Company down to Ponany? — Yes, and sold there by 
their agents 

2262. The salt might as well come down to Cochin if the Company allowed 
it ? — I can see nothing to prevent it. 

2263. Then you would have a considerable amount of return traffic in that 
commodity? — Yes; it is the staple return traffic from Ponany to the interior, 
and if the Company allowed it to come to Cochin, it would be the staple return 
traffic from that part of the country to the interior. 

2264. In your opinion, would not large exj)ortation of cotton from Cochin 
occasion a large importation of commodities of various kinds into Cochin ? — I 
have no doubt of it, 

2265. Would not a large importation of American cotton from Coimbatore 
occasion a demand to a considerable extent for British manufactures in Coim- 
batore ? — I think so. 

2266. If you could get a trade iii salt, would not that be a very great advan- 
tage ? — ^Very great indeed. 

22O7. For seven months in the year you think that Cochin is as good a port 
as could be desired for carrying on the import and the export trade ? — I do, for 
the whole of that country lying along the hills, as seen in the map. 

22(i8. Are there not great facilities for ship-building on that Backwater ? — 
Yes } there are several building-yards round the town; and when I was there, 
there were five or six large teak ships building. 

2269. Arc there not large forests of teak in the immediate neighbourhood, or 
within a reasonable distance? — There arc, within a very reasonable distance, 
and it can be brought down on the Backwater at a very trifling cost. 

2270. Supposing Cochin were to be made a flourishing emporium, would there 
not be a prospect of very considerable trade into the interior, and into the terri- 
tories of the Rajah of Travancorc ?— I think it is very natural to suppose so. 

2271. Have you witnessed the pressing of cotton at Bombay? — Yes, the 
Colaba press is now the best one in use there. 

2272. Mr. PtowdenJ] You said that the salt was taken to Ponany ; do you 
know why it is taken there? — ^Thc Company’s godowns are all there ; and it can 
be only sold from those places by the agents appointed to live at Ponany. 

2273. Is not Ponany in the Presidency of Madras, and not in the Presidency 
• of Bombay? — Y'es, in Madras. 

2274. And is not that the reason why it is sent out to supply that Presidency, 
and not to Cochin ? — Cochin is also in the Presidency of Madras. 

2273. Do not the natives come to Ponany to purchase the salt, and have they 
not been doing so from time immemorial ? — ^Yes ; it has been the traffic on that 
road a long time. 

2276. In point of fact, Cochin is a small territory belonging to Great Britain, 
surrounded by a great number of native states, where it would not be so ea«>y to 
take the salt as to Ponany ? — I see no difficulty in having the article brought 
to Cochin, and sold at that place, instead of at Ponany : the rajah allows us to 
go through his territory without any toll or tax upon the carts ; the town is ours. 

2277. Has not the salt always been sent to Ponany as a matter of course ? — 
Yes ; but I see no objection why it should not be sent to Cochin. 

2278. Chairman.'l You stated that the cultivators were extremely poor ; are 
you of opinion that' their poverty arises from their dependence upon the money- 
lenders? — ^Yes, I am. 

2279. Is there one general low level of poverty amongst them ? — ^Yes, very 
low indeed. 

2280. Are there many instances in which the cultivators become gradually, 
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Mr. Jamei Petrie. OS J'ou SfC labouring men in this country, small capitalists ? — I have never seen 

one single instance of a cultivator being so ; I knew one or two ryots who were 

17 March 1848. rather influential men ; they had a good deal of money, but they had other 
irons in the fire than cultivating the soil ; I never knew a ryot become rich, or 
who was supposed to be becoming rich. 

2281. W as there, when you were there, any elevation of condition among tliem? 
--No. 

2282. Can you give the Committee any reason why they are all down at this 
low level ? — I do not know that I can ; their profits are so small that they cannot 
get out of it. 

2283. Why are their profits so small ?- ■ I have alrea<Iy shown the Committee 
that the profits they gain from the cultivation of their grounds are very small. 

2284. Docs that ans(‘ from the existence of a heavy assessment, or is it believed 
that the assessment is lioavy in proportion to tin* value of the crop ? — The assess- 
ment in the Coimbatore district is very light, and, with the, excejjtion of one, 
the lightest in tlie Madras Presidency ; Tanjon' is lighter. 

, 2285. If an acre furni.shcs 70 lbs. of clean cotton, and sells for six rupees, 
and } on add to that the other one rupee, as you have licfore said, for the seed, it 
conies to sev<‘ii rnpei's? — Yes, to the ryot. 

2286. What is the assessment upon that? —One rupee and four annas. 

2287. He sells 70 lbs. of clean cotton, say at 12 s., calling a rupee 2 a'., for the 
sake of reckoning ? — Yes. 

22S8. And the rent upon that is one rupee and a quarter, which is equal to 
2^. Od. ? — Y(‘s. 

228;). Then the land-tax would be rather more than one-fifth of the produce 
in clean cotton? — Y(‘s. 

2290. Taking into consideration what he gets for tin; seed? — We must take 
it in tliis way ; the ryot gets 7 rupees, that is 14 .v., and 2^. 6d. upon that will make 
it a little under 20 per cent. 

2291. From your investigations there, what do you think that the American 
cotton and the native cotton respectively^ can be laid down for at Cochin ? — I can 
state what it will be laid down at in England. I consider that the New Orleans 
cotton can bo laid down in Liverpool, all charge's, freight and every thing 
included, and taking the freight to be as high as 4 1 . Ifi.v. a ton, at 3 ^ d. 

2292. Does that include any profit to the importer ? —Nothing; we can only 
lay it down at that. 

2293. Is that with your present roads?— Yes; but I must state that that 
is in the expectation of being able to get back loads from Cochin. If we cannot 
get return loads from Cochin for our bullock men, we must pay them more than 
6.]^ rupees for the down load; and my calculation is at 6^ rupees for land- 
carriage. 

2294. But if, with the efibrts of the Company in their territories, a road were 
made as good as that in the Rajah of Cochin’s territory, could you not diminish 
the cost of the cotton ? — Undoubtedly, and it could go down in a day less time. 

2293. If you had a good road from Coimbatore to Cochin, would you suppose 
it })0!5sible that at 3 Jd. you could lay down that cotton grown from American 
seed? — No, 3'ou could not do that ; that is a farthing in the pound ; you could 
not I’cduce your cart-hire above one rupee, which is only one-twentieth of a penny 
per pound. 

229(1. You believe that it could be done at S}d.? — Yes, provided we can 
establish back loads to the interior from Cochin ; those we must have ; I found 
that one great objection of the bullock-men in opening that road was that they 
could not get back loads ; and 1 had great difiiculty in getting them at first to 
take down the cotton ; I wrote to some friends at Cochin to send up some iron 
to Cariputnam, to meet the carts there, so that I got them to give a good report 
to the other bullock-men. 

2297. Would that Ikj remedied by the trade in salt being thrown open, or 
Cochin being made a dep6t for salt ? — By Cochin being made a depdt for salt, I 
think it would. 

2298. What is the cost at which Uie native cotton could be laid down in 
England ? — ^The native cotton cleaned by the saw-gin can be laid down in Liver- 
pool, taking the freight also at 4 /. 16 ^. a ton, which is rather high, at 3 Jd. ; 
that is the best Indian cotton, cleaned by the saw-gin. 

2299. Would 
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22<)9. Would not the American cotton be worth in Liverpool considerably Mr. Jams Petrir, 
more than that Indian cotton ? — Yes, I should say a penny per pound more. 

2300. Can you suggest any plan by which the growth of that American *7 March 184& 
cotton in the Coimbatore district could be made, to a large extent, to supersede 

the Indian cotton ; 1 mean on soils suitable for the American cotton ? — I think 
the best thing is to follow the native jdan, and get advances made to them, and 
stimulate them for a year or two, till it is known in the market. 

2301. Does that cotton grown from American seed find a native market as 
well as the native cotton ? — ^No. 

2302. Why not? — It is not known well; but I fancy the chief objection is, 
that they cannot spin it. 

2303. Do they like the cotton and dirt mixed? — Yes, it would appear so. 

2304. Mr. Is there any nati\ e manufacture of cotton in the neigh- 

bourhood, either spinning or weaving? — Not any manufactui’e, but there are a 
great number of weavers. 

2305. ‘Do they weave from the native yarn ?— Yes. 

2306. How is the native yarn sj)uu ?— I can hardly say ; a sort of distaff is 
used. 

2307. Mr. Bolling.] Do tliey work it with the foot? — No; they have a bobbin, 
which they turn on the kuee, and they hold the cotton in the hand, and pull it 
out. 

230S. Mr. Leivis.] Is that a short process ? -It is ; children go about spinning 
in the streets ; I have also seen a wheel used. 

2309. Is the cloth that is Avoven principally consumed in the neighbourhood, 
or is any exported? — It is principally consumed in the neighbourhood. 

2310. Is .any considerable quantity of cotton consumed in the raw state for 
wadding ? -Yes, for beds, pillows, and everything of that sort; saddles are 
stuH'od Avith it, and (wery thing that requires to be packed, cotton is used. 

231 1. Sir James Hogg.] Do you find the natives prepared to purcha.se and to 
give a large price for the Indian cotton, cleaned w'ith the American gin? — Yes, 
in Darwar they gin a good deal, and they generally sold it from one to the other 
at a better |)rice ; they considered it to be a higher priced article. 

2312. Did you fiml that there Avas not much difficulty in inducing them to 
take their cotton to bo cleaned to the gins established at the Government stsi- 
tions ? - No, Ave have not found much difficulty ; they have not cleaned very much 
at our gins, but they were beginning to make a good deal of inquiry about it, 
and writing to the merehanfs that they supplied at Madras and Bombay, to see 
whether they would take the gin-cleaned cotton. 

2313. At all events, the native merchants will have an enhanced price for the . 
native cotton cleaned l)y the American gin? — I think they Avill. 

2314. The prices you mentioned of 6 rupees for 70 lbs. of Indian cotton and 
9 rupees for 90 lbs. of Anierican, were the prices during Avhat years ? —Extend- 
ing over four or five years; the average of the prices from 1843 to 1847 . 

231.5- During that period, had not cotton been unusually low in price in 
India ? — In 1846 and 1847 I think it was high in price. 

2316. But anterior to 1842 it was low?— Then it was very cheap; in 1843 and 
• 1844 it was cheap. 

2317. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Will yon explain to the Committee why the 
American cotton is not equally valued by the native manufacturers with the 
native cotton ? — Do you mean by the native spinners ? 

2318. Yes? — We had some cloth made from the American cotton, but they 
do not like it ; the long staple of the cotton is disadvantageous to the native mode 
of spinning the thread. 

2319. You calculated the cost at which cotton could be laid down in Liver- 
pool at Z\d. ; was that a calculation made upon your own experiments no cotton, 
that you, yourself, had produced in any way, or on cotton that you had purchased 
from the natives direct ? — It was upon cotton that had been purchased from the 
natives, cleaned there, and sent home not md Madras, but by Cochin ; had I 
made the calculation as if it were sent by Madras, it would have made a differ- 
ence of a little more than a farthing a pound. 

2320. You had previously described the great additional cost that was in- 
curred by the process of purchasing through the middlemen from the natives ? 

— Yes. 

2321. Was the cotton that you so seat to England purchased from the ryots, 

0.41. B B 2 or 
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Mr. James Petite. Of was it o})tained through these middle-men ? — I took the bazaar price of the 

article, the market price ; if the ryot, living probably three or four days’ journey 

17 Maich 184G’. distant from the bazaar, has not required advances, and can bring his own cotton 
to market, he w'ould get that price for it ; but if he has taken advances before the 
cotton was planted, he must deliver the cotton over to the lender, and he comes 
to market and gets the price for it ; I took the ruling price in the country at the 
time. 

2322. Have you made any calculation as to the additional cost of the cotton 
in consequence of the system of purchasing through the middle-men ? — No; that 
would beavery difficult affair ; it varies so much amongst themselves, there is no 
rule for it ; but what I have slated has been founded upon facts collected from 
themselves, that they advanced the money at that exorbitant rate of interest ; I 
cannot say what infliu'nce tl'at has upon the cotton in the market. 

2323. Sir Edxvard Colchrooke.l Is the American cotton cultivated to any extent 
in Coimbatore at present ?— Only on tlu; Company’s cotton farms, and by a very 
few ryots round about there ; they have never taken much to it. 

2324. Have they shown no disposition to cultivate it ? — ^Yes; about the time 
that the system of farming according to the American plan was given over, that 
is, cultivating yc'ar after year the same field witli cotton, and new lands taken in 
the direction that I have pointed out, we had finer croj)s than we had ever had 
before ; the natives then did come forward, and wanted to know whether we 
would purchase the cotton from them if they would grow it ; and if we had then 
had or(h;rs to purchase it from the ryots, wo could have got .'10 or 40 of them to 
plant it for a trial ; after that season they did not seem to take to it at all. 

2325. Did you offi'r to supply them with seed, and take the produce at a fixed 
price afterwards r — Yes ; in 1846 we offered to supply them with seed, and to take 
the cotton, and to give two rupees per load above the native cotton. 

232(). Did they then show any willingness? — No; some of it has been 
purchased early this year; I purchas('d a little from some of the ryots who had 
grown up to July 1847 ; I then left the country. 

2327. There was no increasing disposition on their part to pursue the cultivation 
of it ? — No. 

2328. Do you think if a person were to attempt it he w’ould find it rather up- 
hill work to persuade them to engage largely in the cultivation of it? — We have 
persuaded them — we persuaded them by showing the results, as near as we could, 
that it w'ould be for their advantage to cultivate that kind of cotton in preference 
to the other, and w'e have taken every mode to explain it ; but still there is very 
little disposition to adopt the new varieties of cotton. 

2329. You stated that the system of advances was general over India; does 
your experience extend on that subject to other provinces besides Coimbatore ? — 

I have no practical experience ; I have quoted, in the answer that I gave to the 
question put to me, the opinions of the gentlemen resident in various parts of 
India who bear the same testimony. 

2330. Are the holdings of the cultivators in the Coimbatore district saleable 
at present, or have they any selling value ? — ^The land all belongs to the Com- 
pany there. 

2331. Do the ryots never sell their holdings? — Not that I am aware of. 

2332. Have you never heard of anything being sold there ? — I am not aware 
of it ; you can take the lands from them for a year or two, and cultivate them, 
giving them a certain compensation for the use of those lands. 

2333. But, among the zemindars, did you ever hear of land being saleable as 
in other parts of the world ? — It does not belong to them. 

2334. Do they change their holding.s very often ? — No, I think not. 

2335. Mr. JVilson Fatten.] Inasmuch as you say that the native market is 
not equally open to the American cotton as it is to the native cotton, is there any 
other mode of inducing the cultivation of the cotton there than by opening a 
direct market, on which the natives could rely, with this country ? — I think not ; 

I do not know of any other. 

2336. Do you think it possible, with your knowledge of the whole circum- 
stances of the country, that a market can be opened to a large extent, so as to 
induce them, as a body, to cultivate the American cotton in preference to the 
native? — I think by having European agents among them, and holding out 
inducements to them to cultivate that cotton, explaining to them what price they 

will 
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■will get for it when cultivated, and following their own habits so far as to give Mr. Jama Pune. 
people who are really poor advances to cultivate, you will get them to take it up. 

2337. Mr. Plowden."] You stated that the cotton spun by the natives in India *7 Maich 1848. 
from American seed was not applicable to native purposes? — ^They do not like it. 

2338. Therefore, you consider that the cultivation of cotton from the American 

seed in India would only serve for exportation, and not for home consumption? 

We have never found them liking the American cotton for home consumption ; 
neither do they like the Bourbon cotton, which is also a long staple. 

2339. Bolling.'] Do you think that the objection is the length of the 
staple ? —Yes. 

2340. Mr. Plmden.] Does your experience in India enable you to state 
whetlier the natives of India use British manufactured cotton for dress ? — They 
do not use very much of it ; they are very fond of dress, but they like their own 
cloths much better ; the dye that they put into their own cloths is much more 
permanent than ours. 

2341. Do they not use the cotton-twist sent out from this country ? — 1 am not 
aware of the extent, hut they do use it. 

2342. Do you know the numbers that they use ? — I do not. 

2343. Mr. George Tfwmpso?}.] How are the ryots, who came under your obser- 
vation, clothed? — Very poorly clotltcd. 

2344. What is their usual dress in the field ? — Nothing but a long gooty, a 
turban, and a cumblie on the shoulders. 

234.'). Are they universally very poorly clad ? — Yes. 

234(5. Is there any thing in the fluctuations of the seasons or the climate, in 
Coimbatore, that would make it hazardous to cultivate cotton there? — The 
climate varies a good deal ; we have had an adverse climate, a bad cotton season, 
but we have never had a total failure in our cotton crops. 

2347. As far as you can learn, are those adverse seasons frequent, or do they 
occur l)ut seldom ? — I do not think they are frequent ; not more frequent than the 
seasons in other parts of the world. 

2348. Then you would say that it was not a more unfavourable situation for the 
growth of cotton than other portions of that part of India ? — I should think not. 

2349. Do you know wlictlicr the natives cultivate cotton on the highly assessed 
best black soils of the country ? — Yes, they do. 

2330. Docs it pay them on these highly assessed best black soils ? — Yes, 1 
believe so. 

2351. That is a compensation for the assessment? — Yes. 

2352. Do you think that the badness of their clothing is the result of their 
poverty, and not of their inclination ? — Their poverty. 

23.53. As a general rule, when the natives amass any property, do they not 
spend a portion of it in the adornment of their persons ? — Yes ; they are fond of 
dress. 

2354. And are choice in the superiority of the article and (he fashion of the 
article? — Yes; every person dresses according to their cast. 

23.55. Do you think, if they were improved in their condition, that they would 
become, to that extent, consumers of British manufactures ? — I think they w'ould 
to that extent, or, at least, to a certain extent. 

2356. Can anything be done towards improving the culture of Indian cotton ? 

— I do not think that much improvement is to be expected from any alteration 
in the mode of cultivating the cotton ; the principal point of importance is in 
the picking of the crop. In picking the cotton, the natives arc so careless that 
they snatch along with the cotton portions of the leaf that grows under the j)od, 
ami this can never afterwards be thoroughly got rid of ; ginniug cotton with 
leaf in it, instead of improving, makes it worse ; the leaf is so friable and light 
that it gets broken into very minute fragments, and is blown into the lint-room 
among the clean cotton ; the only remedy for this is to pick the cotton without 
the leaf in the first instance, as is done in America ; and this can only be 
effected by agents being located in the country, who will go into the fields in 
which the cotton is grown and tell the proprietors, “ Collect your cotton with 
care, keep it free from dirt and broken leaves, and I shall give you four annas 
per loM above the bazaar price, but unless it is clean I cannot purchase it.” In 
former times, when the rents of land were paid in cotton to the Company, the 
agent took none but what W'as clean and good, and there appeared to be no 
difficulty in getting clean cotton. It is not, therefore, ignorance as to how the 
0.41. Bfi3 cotton 
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cotton should be collected that now deteriorates it, but carelessness ; the up- 
country market is badly regulated ; good articles do not always sell at their real 
value, and the price even for the best cotton in the market is but little more 
than it is for the worst; cotton that would be sold in England at 4\d. per lb., 
and cotton that would only bring 3 d., will sell there within 3 or 4 per cent, of the 
same value ; the cultivators know this, and therefore they have no object in 
bestowing much labour and care ; all they care for is to make the most they 
can of their crops ; and who can blame them for doing so under such a system of 
things? The natives would soon adopt better plans were inducements held out 
to them ; this opinion is not speculative, for I have tried them on that point; the 
last two years I was in the country T bought a considerable (juaiitity of cotton 
from natives on account of the East India Company for the purpose of ginning 
and sending home, and by rejecting the leafy although good cotton, and pur- 
chasing the clean, though of a poorer staple, on account of its having been grown 
on red soils, I got them to iinprovt; vastly on the picking of the good black soil 
cotton. 


George Giberne, Esq., Examined. 

?357. Chairman.'] WHERE are you residing now? — At Epsom. 

2358. Have you been for a long tinu' in India ? — I went out in December 
1817 . 

When did you return I — I returned in ill health after six or seven 
years ; I staid altogether upwards of 23 years in India. 

2360. Will you state to the Committee what situations or offices you filled 
for the first five or six years? — I was in tlie judicial department in Ahmedabad 
in Gnzzerat, and from thence I went to Candeish, from thence to Ahmed- 
nugger and Kaira in Guzzerat again ; 1 then came to England, and went out 
again, and to Ahmedabad as colh'ctor. 

2361. Will you describe the districts in which you hav(‘ been collector? — 
Ahmedabad, the Northern Coiican, Candeish, the Northern and Southern Con- 
cau together, Poonah and Shohipoor ; having been collector for 13 or 14 years, 
I was then appointed judge at Poonah, and after that to the Sadder Adawlut, or 
supreme court. In 1818 , I was at Ahmedabad, and I tliink 1 staid there till 
1821 . 

2362. Mr. Lewis.] About what time did you hold the office of collector? — In 
1826 ; I only remained collector of Ahincdal)ad a short time; tlu'nce I went 
to Candeish, where I was two years collector, and seven years in the Northern 
Conean, and three years collector of Poonah. 

23(i3. (Chairman.] Wlum did you give up that office ? — 1 left the Northern 
Concau in 1838 . 

2364. What was the latest year in which you were collector — In 1838 . 

23(55. Viscount Mahon.] Was that the year in which you finally left India? 
—No.' 

2366. Mr. Ltww.] Of what district were you collector in 1838 ? — ^The Nor- 
thern Concau. 

23(17. Viscount Mahon.] When did you return from India? — I arrived in 
England four years ago. 

2368. Chairman.] Will you state to the Committee what is the process by 
which the collector ascertains and fixes the assessment in any one district? — In 
Ahmedabad, it was settle<l at the period when I was there by villages ; in the 
Northern Conean and Caiideish, the ryotwar system prevails, when you settle 
with every ryot : in part of the Northern Conean, south of Bombay, it is settled 
by villages held by person sculled khotes ; some are hereditary khotes ; the village 
belongs to them, and they pay so much revenue in a lump : from Bombay to 
Mharr, and the southern collectorate of llutnagheeree, the khotes are the holders 
of villages. 

2369. Viscount Mahon.] What arc the khotes ? — It is a term given to those 
who hold the village ; there, is no other part of the Bombay Presidency where 
these khotes exist ; to translate the term, they may be called farmers. 

2370. Chairman.] How large is the district over which you, as collector, would 
have superintendence and control ? — In the two Concans it is a long strip ; com- 
prising the low coast from Goa up to Damaun, between Surat and Bombay. 

2371. Is there any cotton grown there?— Very little; some was tried by a 
native in Salsctte. 

2372. To 
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2372. To go further north to Broach or Candeish on the banks of the Taptce, 
have you been there ? — Yes. 

2373. What do you suppose was the number of the population in your colleoto- 
rate, at a rash estimate r — Candeisli is thinly populated ; but I should think there 
were between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants from Damauu down to Goa. 

2374. When you went into a cotton district to fix an assessment, at what time 
of the year did you go ? — I went generally as soon as the monsoon would allow, 
about the l.'ith of November or the 1st of December. 

2375. In what condition was the land then ; was the crop in the ground ? - 
Yes, but it had not come to a pod. 

2376. Had you any means of aseertaining the probable crop ? — No, you could 
not do so then ; many things might occur to prevent it coming to perfection. 

2377. Is it supposed that all the laud that can be cultivated during the season 
will be cultivated r — Yes, certainly ; I beg your ])ardon ; there would be some 
other crops besides the cotton which might be sown after the monsoon. 

2378. When you made an estimate, were you in a position to know how much 
land in tliat particular village or district would be under cultivation that season ? 
— At that period you can, certainly. 

^379- end of the succeeding year M’ould it be considered any ground 

for asking for a remission, that certain acres or bcegas had not been cultivated, 
upon which you, at your previous visit, had made an assessment? — If there 
was any very good cause, it would, but that would depend upon the discretion 
of the collector ; if good cause could be shown, then you would give a remission ; 
if the cholera, for instance, ha<l raged, and they couhl not cultivate the land that 
they hafl promised to cultivate ; but some very good cause must be shown for it, 
otherwise you would give no remission. 

2380. If a cultivator who had be(*ii assessed for 20 acres or 20 beegas were to 
maintain that he had only cidtivat(*d 1 .5 beegas, and was to give no 2)urticular 
reason for it ; it might b(; caprice or an accident, or from a change of mind ; 
would you, in that case, reduce his assessment from 20 bcegas to 15 ? — Not if 
he could pay it, certainly ; generally they give notice when they wish to give 
up land. 

238] . Have you seen a report that was forwarded by Mr. Davies from Broach ? 
— Y cs. 

2382. Did you observe iu that report a considerable amount put down as 
arrears and remissions ? — I did. 

2383. Would you say, from you knowledge as a collector in that country for 
many years, that arrears and remissions put down year after year were a proof 
that the assessment was more than the collector could obtain from the cultiva- 
tors? — Yes, most decidedly, if tht; collector did his duty, and all those who 
were under him, and it is generally hoped that they do. 

2384. When you have pitched your tent near a villt^c or in a district, and 
have had around you the cultivators, what was the j)riuciple upon which you 
fixed the sum to be paid for that year? - It depends whether you do it upon the 
ryotwhar system ; whether you settle with each ryot, or with the village. 

2385. Take, first of all, the .case of a settlement with a village? — Then I 
should have the accountant of tho village present, who would bring the accounts 
of several previous years. 

238(1. How many years back ? — Five or six years, if average good years, would 
be enough ; and you would take the average of what had been before collected ; 
you would compare the accounts of the past with those of the current year, and 
you would strike a fair average, and settle that the village must pay so much ; 
this might be objected to, and if good cause could be shown, you would reduce 
it ; and never be too hard upon them. 

2387. In case the collector and a deputation from the village should still dis- 
agree upon the subject, what would be done ? — I should call in the assistsmee 
of several of the patells, and have a committee of them from the different vil- 
lages to decide upon the difference. 

2388. Is the absolute power of determining left with the collector? — Yes, the 
amount for the year, when you settle with a village, certainly, and also when 
you settle with the ryots. 

2389. How is the assessment made when you settle with the ryots ? — ^Thcn 

you have an account of each man’s field, and the assessment is fixed at so much 
per beegah ; there is generally some cause for giving a remission, and you have 
proper people to investigate what the loss of the crop has been, and if it has 
' 0.41. BB4 been 
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G. Gibane, Esq. third or a fourth, you give a remission to that amount ; notwithstanding* 

this, the rates have been so high that there has been the utmost difficulty in 
.17 March 1848. collecting the revenue; and there have been large outstanding balances, as 
Mr. Davies has shown, and they have been written off afterwards. 

2390. To what part of the country do you apply that remark ? — To every 
collectorate in which I have been. 

2391. Sir Edward Colehrooke.l Whether ryotwar or village? — Yes; but not 
so much village as ryotwar. 

2392. Chairman.'] Have you found it almost universally the case, that the 
sum which was on the books, and was expected, has not been obtained by the 
revenue officers, owing to the assessment being somewhat higher than they 
could pay ? — I think for many years it has been so, and the result has been that 
they have, been obliged to write off so much as perfectly irrecoverable. 

2393. Taking the ryot system generall3^ did you find amongst them any 
great dificrence, or were they nearly all somewhat in arrear ; and were the 
remissions very general amongst them ? — They were general, because it happens 
when there is a general failure for want of water, that the remission will be 
general. 

2394. If you had a hundred ryots in any district who complained of this, 
would you suppose it probable that remissions would have to be made, or arrears 
to bo written off? — It depends so much upon circumstances ; supjmse there is a 
want of rain, the whole village, and every village, would require them. 

2395. Do those remissions or arrears refer to the idle or the dissipated, or the 
unintelligent cultivators, or are they requirotl to be pretty nearly general over 
the whole mass ? —I think general. 

239(5. Have those arrears or remissions to be made every year almost, or arc 
there some years in which the ryots have left to them, after paying the assess- 
ment and other expenses, a considerable surplus? — I should bo afraid that there 
was not much surplus left to them ; there have been years when I have not been, 
called upon to give remissions of the revenue, which I had power to do as 
collector, but that must have been a very superior season, and the rain must 
have fallen just as it ought to have fallen, and there must have been plenty 
of it. 

2397. Would you say that, generally s])eaking, when the assessment, upon 
whatever mode it has been made, has been higher than on an average year, tliat 
the cultivator could pay it, and leave himself any surplus ? — I think that the 
assessment has been too bigli throughout ; in all the difl’erent districts that I have 
been in as collector, 1 think there is scarcely enough, certainly not sufficient left 
to enable the ryot to lay by any thing for himself, or to become a capitalist. 

2398. Recurring now to various districts in which you have been collector, 
have you known many instances in which the actual cultivator has been enable(l 
to improve his condition, to lay by savings, and become a small capitalist, and 
employ labour, and to make that upM'ard progress which you observe in difierent 
branches of industry in this country ? — Yes, I have known some ; I do not think 
it is often from cultivating the land, but he has had some money in some other 
way, perhaps from some speculation in a little merchandize. 

2399. You never knew any case where such an advance has taken place 
where the man has depended solely upon cultivation ?— No ; except to a trifling 
extent when you give waste land, and you give it for nothing for so many years, 
and then put a light rent upon it, and then gradually increase it to the full 
rent, when they are very apt to throw it up, and to take land somewhere else. 

2400. They prefer land with a light rent to land with a heavy rent ? — Yes. 

2401. You employ, as collectors, I presume, other persons who are not 
Europeans, to carry out your duty ? — Yes. 

2402. If you have a district containing 100,000 or 200,000 people, containing 
many thousands of cultivators, you are not able to see them all, and make 
arrangenmnts with every individual ? — It is perfeetly impossible. 

2403. Even to see a tithe of them would be, perhaps, more than any collector 
could accomplish ? — Yes. 

2404. What are those natives who do the subordinate work? — The most 
respectable men that the collector can find ; they generally rise from the village 
accountant ; sometimes there are two or three villages under a tullartee, or vil- 
lage accountant ; there are five or six of these tullartees under a shaikdar; 
and then there are eight or ten of these shaikdars under a mamlutdar ; then 

there 
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there are the collector’s assistants ; some have two or three, and so many districts 
put under each. 

2405. Viscount AfoAon.] Those assistants being Europeans? — Yes. 

2406. Chairman^ How are those subordinate officers paid ? — By fixed salaries. 

2407. How much? — ^The mamlutdars from 100 to 150 rupees a month and 
lower ; in a very few small districts, 80 or 90 rupees ; say lOO /. or 150 Z. a year. 

2408. Do any of them receive any thing extra by way of premium or com- 
mission i^n the sum which they collect ? — No. 

2409. Does it make any difference whether they collect more or less ? — No, 
but to their character it does ; and when you see men managing the revenue 
better than others, and doing more good to the people by not pressing them 
too much, they would eventually be promoted to a higher appointment and to a 
greater charge. 

2410. Does it happen that a man is considered a good collector if he collects a 
large sum ? — If the ryots prosper at the same time. 

2411. The object is to collect the largest sum with the least complaint ? — 
Yes ; when there is no cause of complaint. 

2412. Can you give the Committee any instances in which the ryots have been 
driven away by heavy assessments? — I remember when 1 was collector at Poonah, 
that by the new revenue survey the rent was increased upon some poor lands, 
and reduced upon some rich lands ; those suffering under the former arrange- 
ment were so annoyed and disgusted that they threatened to give their lands up. 
I think it was merely an error of the revenue officer more than anything else, 
and it was altered afterwards. 

2413. Have you known any districts in which the cultivation has evidently 
been very much diminished in consequence of the weight of the assessment ? — I 
cannot say that I have known of any ; they seem stationary, instead of improv- 
ing ; the ryots have nothing else to do but to cultivate, even if they get no profit, 
they must cultivate their field for food for themselves and families ; they are 
so wedded to the country or the village to which they belong that they would 
pay the rent if they could without gaining a farthing for themselves. Th(!re 
are no great signs of improvements. 

2414. Sir Edward Cokbrookc.'] You speak generally, I presume? — Yes; there 
are some slight exceptions. 

2415. Chairman^] When you pitch your tent in a district, arc there not some- 
times a large number of complaints from individuals, who come to tell you that 
your sub-collector or one of those native officers has not done fairly or judi- 
ciously by them in the assessment of their village? — Continually ; you pitch your 
tent in the neighbourhood of four or five villages ; you are surrounded by 400 
or 500 people, and you often receive about 200 or 300 petitions every day. 

2416. Are those written petitions? — Yes, and you write an order upon every 
one of them. 

241 7. What do they state generally ? — X variety of different things ; some- 
times a man complains of his held being a.ssessed at too high a rate, and some- 
times they complain that they cannot pay the balance of the last year, and re- 
quest a remission ; then they ask sometimes for their land at an easier rate, or 
to have some waste land. 

2418. Do you manage to satisfy them? — Sometimes we do ; it is hard work 
sometimes you are employed 16 hours out of the 24, including the English 
correspondence. 

2419. You, as the chief collector and officer present, have the final arbitrament 
and determination as to every one of those petitions ? — Not finally ; they may 
appeal to the revenue commissioner from the collector, and if not satisfied 
with the decision of the revenue commissioner, they may appeal to the Governor 
in Council. 

2420. Arc there many appeals made beyond you as collector? — Yes; when 
the revenue commissioner comes down to the spot, several petitions arc sent to 
the collector to be reported upon ; if near Bombay, they will appeal from the 
revenue commissioner to the Governor in Council, and without any cause very 
often. 

2421. With regard to the assessment, you would say that the collector himself 
finds it impossible minutely to go into each case, or a tenth part of the cases of 
individual parties upon whom the assessjpents arc to be made? — You cannot 
settle with each ryot ; it is perfectly impossible. 

2422. The collector leaves it to his assistant, and the assistant leaves it with 
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those native officers, and in fact it has to be very much deputed to others ? — To 
a certain extent, but the collector can superintend it thoroug^hly ; he can go 
unexpectedly and enter minutely into the accounts of several villages, and in- 
quire into the accounts of each holder of land, and see that he has received the 
remissions that have been granted, and which very often go into the pockets of 
those for whom they were not intended. 

2423. Do you mean that the native officer obtains the remissions intended 
for -certain cultivators, and that they go into his own pocket? — Such is possible, 
for you cannot go to every village. 

242 . So that a very large responsibility must necessarily rest upon the persons 
whom you employ ? — Of course there must be a responsibility, but they never 
know when you will come nor where, so that there is a check over them ; there 
are a great number of persons found guilty of peculation, but still, considering 
all things, I think that they get on remarkably well. 

2425. ..Are they punished when detected? — Yes; they are handed over to the 
criminal court ; tlie collector, as a magistrate, can punish them to a certain 
extent. 

242b. Mr. J. B. Smith-'] Do you employ them again after that^ — No, they 
lose their situations. 

2427. C/unrman.] Are the cultivators in the Surat and Broach districts 
somewhat superior in intelligence to those in some other parts ? —I think they 
are. 

2428. Do they understand the cultivation of cotton ? — Yes, and their fields 
<ire in the most beautiful state possible ; they arc more like parterres ; there is 
scarcely a blade of grass to be seen among the plants. 

2420. Are they e(iually attentive to the gathering of the cotton ? — I think 

not. 

2430. What is your opinion as to the amount of rent on the Government 
lands, and the mode of collecting it ; are they obstacles to the improvement of 
the cotton district? — Yes; I should hope that by the rent being much lower 
than it is, and I think it is very high now, that it will supersede the necessity 
of attaching the crop for security, and requiring the middle-men or petty 
dealers, or wakharias, to advance money for the ryots, which throws the ryots 
completely into their hands. 

2431. Does the Government revenue officer attach the crops for the revenue? 
— Yes, merely for the revenue for the current year ; you do not attsich the grow- 
ing crops for rent due for the previous year. 

2432. Supposing you go down in November to assess the cotton crop of a 
district ? — I should not begin with cotton crop in November ; you could not 
judge before the crop had advanced more to maturity. 

2433. What condition is the crop in when you assess the land ? — It varies very 
much ; you may commence, in some instances, before the pod is mature, for the 
whole could not be visited at the same time. 

2434. When is the cultivator of the cotton expected to pay his assessment ? — 
It is generally fixed by instalments ; the lightest instalments are made just before 
the crop can be brought into the market, and the heaviest when there has been 
sufficient time for the ryot to sell the crop. 

2435. Is he expected to pay a portion of the rent of tlie crop of one year 
before that crop is ripe ? — It rests completely with the discretion of the collector ; 
generally speaking, there are some other crops to be gathered which enable him 
to pay a portion of his entire holding. 

2436. At what period is the year made up upon which the assessment is 
levied ? — It varies in different places ; I think in June generally. 

2437. Take Candeish or Broach ; what is the picking season ? — The harvest of 
the cotton is March and April. 

2438. Does it extend into May or June ?— They always gather the cotton 
before May ; the monsoon begins in June. 

2439. What portion of the rent of the year, which ends in June, is to be paid 
before June ; you say they pay by instalments ? — I almost forget when the year 
of accounts is made up, and in what month. 

2440. Are the cultivators so poor that it would not be safe, in a great number 
of instances, to allow them to gather their crop and take it into their own 
possession, on the faith that they would pay their rent when they had sold it, 
and are the assessors or collectors bound, for security’s sake, to attach the crop 
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before it is moved from the land ? — In many instances, if they do not do so, 
and allow the ryots to carry it away, you would very seldom see any revenue 
at all ; there are some parties whom you may trust, and then you do not take 
any security from them. 

2441. Is it found that the cultivators generally, when they have sold their 
crop, obtain money from the money-lenders at exorbitant rates of interest ?- - 
I cannot answer for that ; you do not know what they pay ; it is generally said 
that they do pay very high, and they very often sell the crop on the ground ; 
that is the reason why, I think, they are so careless in gathering it, because the 
cotton is no longer theirs. 


Luna, 20“ die Martii, 1848 . 
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George Gibernc, Es<i., further Examined. 

The Witness.'\ When I was asked on the last occasion the year that the 
accounts were made up, I said that I could not exactly remember whicli 
year it was. There are 10 modes of calculating, one the Hindoo era, 
another the Fuslj*, and another the Arabic year. I have recollected since 
that the Fusly is generally used in the Deccan, and the Arabic year is used 
occasionally in Candeish ; the Indian year is used in the Concan, and the 
Guzerat year in Guzerat; the corresponding Christian year is always 
recorded. 

2442. Chairman.'] Did you in the year 1826 quit the collectorate of Guzerat ' 
— Yes. 

2443. Did you at any future period revisit that district and make observations 
upon the appearance of the people, the country and the cultivation ? — Yes, I 
went again into Guzerat, as judicial commissioner ; in 1840 1 think it was. 

2444. You had been absent about 14 years ? — Yes. 

2445. Did you observe any change in the condition of the people and the 
country, or the cultivation ; any amelioration or improvement, or any signs of 
progress ? — Generally speaking, 1 am sorry to say that I did not ; some places 
that used to be covered with jungle were cultivated, but altogether it appeared 
to me that the wealthy inhabitants had fallen off. 

2446. In the other districts where you had acted as collector, do you think 
that much improvement is visible ? — Not in all ; there is one district, and that is in 
the Northern Concan, which extends up the coast, where there is an improvement 
in the houses ; from their being thatched they have become covered with tiles ; 

‘ there is a reason for that. In early days, immediately after we got the country, 
about a beegah or a beegah and a half of land was offered free for some years 
to those who would make their thatched houses tiled houses ; and I can answer that 
there are now many tiled houses that wore formerly thatched ; the cause of the 
proclamation having been issued was from numerous fires having taken place ; 
the thatch gets perfectly dry in the hot weather, and whole villages arc often 
destroyed by fire. It may be necessary to add, that a thatched building is little 
better than a hut, whereas tiled buildings are good substantial houses. 

2447. You explained on the last occasion the kind of European and nati\ e 
officers who were under you as collector ; will you give the Committee some 
account of the amount and mode of remuneration ; take, for instance, the village 
accountant first, as being, I presume, the lowest oi'der of them ? — There are 
havildars and peons below ; the tullartees, or village accountants, not hereditary, 
are paid by the Government. 

2448. What is their remuneration ? — They have from 8 to 12 and 14 rupees 
a month ; it varies according to the size of the vills^e and the population under 
them. 
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G. Giberne, Esq. 2449. From 153 . to 303 . a month of our money? — Yes. 

2450. Is that remuneration intended to compensate them for the whole of 

20 March 1848. their time, or merely in addition to other duties which they perform for remu- 
neration received? — They do not receive any other remuneration. 

2451. None from the village for being their accountant? — No, none at all. 

2452. Do they pursue occupations of their own ? — They ought not ; they are 
not allowed to do so. 

2453. Is this the whole that they depend upon for a living ? — That is all they 
ought to get by rights. 

2454. With respect to the district officers who are hereditary ; how much do 
they receive, and in what way are they paid ? — They are paid by a per-centage 
upon the revenue. 

2435. What is the amount of the revenue which one of those officers has 
under his superintendence ; I speak of the district hereditary officers ? — 
They vary so much ; it may be from 5,000 to 20,000 rupees, and often 
more, the amount varies in every district ; they get a low per-centage upon the 
revenue. 

2456. What is the amount of the revenue? — Five thousand, 10,000, or 
20,000 rupees; and it goes on, I dare say, up to 30,000 or 40,000 rupees ; and, in 
sliort, any sum under . 50,000 rupees; where there are so many districts, and such 
various amounts of revenue, it is difficult to specify the exact amount. 

2457. What is the per-centage or commission which they receive as remunera- 
tion for their services.^ — They receive various sums from two or three up to five 
per cent. 

2458. Is the per-centage diminished as the amount of the revenue increases ? 
—No. 

2459. Would you give a man, in a district where 5,000 rupees only were 
collected, the same per-centage as to a man whose district produced 20,000 
rupees? — Not always ; they vary; sometimes it is not more than two or three per 
cent. ; in Catideish I think it is five per cent. 

2460. Is there any principle upon which this is determined on ; is it at the 
will of the collector? — It was settled long before we had the country, and we 
could not interfere ; we found it a deduction from the revenue, and we had to 
pay other servants of our own, in addition to them, to do their dut35 

24G1. Do you think it a fact that those hereditary officers being paid by a 
per-centage on the revenue, leads, in some cases, to an over-assessment, and to 
injustice or harshness in their dealings with the cultivators ? — No, I think they 
'have so very little authority ; they are, generally speaking, employed to give 
information on revenue matters, and to assist our own servants ; we found we 
could not trust them, they committed such peculations soon after our taking 
possession of the country. 

2462. Is there a higher grade of officers still among the natives, employed in 
the collection of the revenue ? — There is the pattel, who is the head of the village ; 
the coolkurny is the accountant ; there are hereditary officers of the districts ; 
such as the daishmook and the deshpandya. 

24O3. What class of officers is there below the European collectors ? — The 
mamlutdar, who has a district ; within those districts there are certain amounts 
of revenue, say 5,000 or 10,000 rupees under a shaikdar, comprising several 
villages ; and each of those villages are under a tullartee, and if very small, two 
or more arc given to each tullartee ; two or three mamlutdars are put under the 
European assistant, and the whole is under the collector ; in most collcctorates 
there arc eight or ten mamlutdars. 

2464. Mr. George Thompson.] In speaking of those who obtain a per-centage, 
you refer not to those acting immediately under the control of the European 
’Government, I presume, but rather to those who are under the collector of the 
revenue in the locality ? — They are under the control of the collector ; they 
hold what are called wuttuns, which signifies hereditary right. Long before we 
had the government, the whole of the country was divided into portions, over 
which the zemindars had their rights. These hereditary officers cannot be 
ousted, although we should be glad to do so, for in many cases they occasion a 
great deal of inconvenience. 

2465. They 
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2465. They are not a portion of your legitimate staff that you would volun- G. Gibetne, Enq. 

tarily choose ; but they are hereditary officers, who, according to the native insti- — - 

tutions of the country, have Jbeen from time immemorial employed in connexion Marcli 1848. 
with the revenue system ? — ^Yes. 

2466. Viscount Mahon.'\ You stated that you could not oust them ; are they 
not removable in case of misconduct ?— Yes, if they commit any crime or misde- 
meanor ; but you cannot take the wuttun from the family ; it must be given into 
the hands of another sharer of the wuttun. 

2467. To the next heir ? — No, not exactly the heir ; a wuttun is held by 
many shareholders in one or more families. 

2468. You would select the relation who appeared to you the most suitable ? 

— Yes. 

2469. In the case of the extinction of one of those families, what becomes of 
the office ? — It would then revert to the Government, and they would very 
seldom appoint another, 1 think. 

2470. Have you known of any such case as that I have referred to, of ex- 
tinction ? — Yes, in the case of a coolkurny of a village dying without any share- 
holder or heir remaining ; in the Deccan and throtighout those districts where 
there are hereditary accountants of villages, it is scarcely necessary to allow of 
an exception, and according to custom a man would be appointed; but in 
Guzerat and the Concan, where there arc comparatively few zemindars, I do not 
think a vacancy would be filled up by Government. 

2471. Chaii'man.] What is your opinion as to the present amount of cultiva- 
tion in Guzerat and Candeish ; do you think that the produce, per acre, can be 
greatly increased, or the extent of cultivation increased ? — I think it might be 
increased ; not so much in Broach as in Candeish and along the banks of the 
Taptee, where it has increased very much. In 1828 , out of about 1,000,000 of 
beegalis of land in cultivation, tliere were not more than 40,000 or 50,000 
bcegahs cultivated with cotton ; it has increased since then, and might be 
increased much more ; from inquiries I made lately in Broach, the district officers 
told me that they did not think any very great increase in the cotton cultivation 
could take place ; that they could only cultivate half the land one year, and 
were obliged to have other crops the next year. 

2472. Was tluit owing to some peculiarity of the soil ? — I suppose the soil 
requires more manure and more working, which they cannot afibrd to give it. 

2473. You stated that the assessment generally w'as too high ? — Yes. 

2474. Do you wish that to be understood with regard to all the districts where 
you have been collector? — I should say certainly, in every one of them. 

2475. In which would you say that the pressure of the assessment was most 
grievous ? — I think probably in Candeish, as the people there are the poorest. 

It appears to me that the assessment has been too high during our government 
of the country, mainly from its having been fixed upon false data, and from every 
article of produce having become cheaper and cheaper ; cotton, for instance, 
the rate of former periods when the price was higher, they cannot afford to pay 
now, when the price is only half what it was; take grain, in Candeish, tlie 
country for grain, the price was three or four times higher under the former 
Government than it is under ours. 

247C. Mr. fVilsoH Fatten,] Does that remark apply generally with regard to all 
producer — Yes, but perhaps not to the same extent; grain, in 1829 , in Candeish, 
was a perfect drug ; it was scarcely saleable, and how could they pay the revenue? 

The fact is, that we fixed it according to the data furnished by former years, but 
the number of consumers have greatly diminished. Under the former Govern- 
ment there were large bodies of horsemen, establishments of the wild, unpro- 
ductive fellows, and there were native courts; there were people of wealth, 
a kind of native aristocracy, but all those have passed away, and a great number 
who formerly were consumers have now become cultivators, and have increased 
the production without having a proportionate population to consume the 
produce. 

2477. Chairman.] Can you inform the Committee what is the proportion of 
produce in a given quantity of land that is necessary to pay the revenue ; for 
instance, if a cultivator produces 100 lbs. of cotton from his portion of land, say 
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G. Gibeme, EiX). from a beegah or two bccgahs, how much of that 100 lbs. is taken from him by the 

Governracut under the name of revenue or laud-assessment ? — It varies so much 

20 March 1848. according to the price ; I think you find that there ^s generally more than lialf 
of the produce, after deducting some of the expenses taken by the Government ; 
I think that is on the average the case generally. 

2478. Mr. Jllowatt.} Do you mean half the gross crop ?— No, half of the net 
produce, and, in many cases, even more than that. 

2479. Chairman,'] Did you ever nmke any calculation as to what the cotton 
cultivator in Broach or in Candeish received per pound ; tliat which actually 
remained to him to pay him for his labour, and seed, and expenses during the 
cultivation? — Yes, but not having any figured statement before me I should be 
sorry to advance any stateniout; I might be in error, but certainly I found always 
the account against them, and that they had very little over, if any. 

2480. Did you find that all that remained to them as cultivators was not more 
than the barest subsistence of labourers? — I have very often drawn up an 
account to that efiect, and I have found out that their own labour would go into 
the account, and Avould be part of the value of the revenue taken by the 
Government. 

2481. '^h. Mowait.] That is to say that the wdiole net produce of the crop 
was absorbed in the expense ? — Not exactly ; my answer was to the effect that 
tlu'Y could not consider their own labour as their own gain. 

2482. Chairman.] If a beegah and a half of land produced 100 lbs. of cotton, 
and sold at the place of cultivation, or the nearest market, for per lb., 
which would be 1 ’ 2 a’. G </. for the whole, what portion of that would you esti- 
mate as likely to bo required for the revenue r — Some laud pays six rupees a 
beegah, ccpial to 125 ., and a beegah and a half would be 18 s., which you could not 
obtain , you then must give a remission. 

2483. Mr. Jl/oirrtW.J Can you give anything like an average? — In some 
years, certainly ; but when you find that you come upon the cultivator’s labour 
you would give a remission. 

2484. Chairman.] Does not that lead you to this simple fact, that on an 
average of years the revenue assessment leaves no more to the cultivator, and 
sometimes not so much as will just allow him to continue his cultivation ? — In 
many instances I think it is so. 

2485. Does it happen that when the price of produce falls considerably, and 
that the assessment is found so much above* that which the cultivator can pay, 
that large remissions have to be given in many instances? — I should think so; I 
know an instance when I was obliged to give it ; there was a very fine harvest 
indeed in Candeish, and the price was so low that I was obliged to give a remission 
on account of the cheapness of grain. 

248(>. It was so abundant as to have scai’cely a money value ? — They could not 
sell it. 

2487. If the Government, instead of taking a money assessment at that time, 
had taken a portion of the crop, say a third or a fourth, in kind, would that 
have been much more favourable to the cultivator? — Yes, it would have been 
more favourable to the cultivator, but there would have been considerable frauds 
committed towards the Government. 

2488. Do you mean that the Government wouhl not have received anything 
like what they had anticipated? — Not what tliey were entitled to. 

2489. Mr. George Thompsm.] Do you think that they are entitled to it wdien the 
cultivator cannot realize it ? — If you had an estate, you would be entitled to the 
rent of the land held by the tenant. 

2490. Chairman.] In case, from such cii'cumstances as those I have referred 
to, it was impossible for the cultivator to pay that amount in money, would it be 
advantageous to the Government, in the exercise of a legal right, to ruin the 
body of cultivatoi's ? —No, certainly not, and when you could not take it you 
must give a remission ; if you did not give a remission at that time, you must 
have outstanding balances, as Mr. Davies, the collector, has shown ; there are 
outstanding balances from year to year, and you must write them off after- 
wards. 

249 1 . Are there occasionally outstanding balances, which are afterwards paid 
up by the cultivators ? — Yes, which are paid up gradually ; the collector has no 
power to levy them on the standing crop ; that is the outstanding balance of last 

year 
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year cannot be levied on the crop of this year; if the cultivator declines to q 
pay, you must sue him in the adawlut, but you have only a lien on the standing 1 
crop tor the revenue of the current year. 

2493. If you sue him in that court, and the collector gets a verdict, how does 
he pay himself if you cannot come upon the crop of that year ? — He could sell 
his house or his cooking-pots ; but he hardly proceeds to that length. 

2493. Could the collector imprison him ? — Yes, he could imprison him for 
three years ; but then you have to provide him with food ; it is only those who 
can pay and will not pay that you proeeecl against. 

2494. By what process do you proceed against a defaulter? — You at once 
attach the crop, if you think he can and will not pay, and keep it until he gives 
security. 

2495. You mean the defaulter of this year ? — Yes ; and when he gives secu- 
rity you release the crop ; but that is an evil to the ryot, for he has to pay his 
security, although, when you think he will not pay, you must do so, or you 
would lose your revenue. 

2496. In case you sue a man for past arrears and imprison him, what is the 
process by which that is done? — Through the adawlut entirely. 

2497. Is the collector, or any one connected with the revenue, empowered 
to act judicially in such a case ? — No, I think not. 

2498. Nor tlie revenue commissioner? — No, he has no judicial authority. 

2499. In those cases, the revenue department is never combined with the 
judicial department in one man? — Not in those cases. 

2.500. Do you have frequently to attach the crops of the cultivators? — Where 
the cultivators are very poor indeed, they would make away with them if you did 
not do so. 

2501 . Is it frequent that you have to attach the crops ? — Yes ; but you try to 
avoid it, for they have to pay the person for going security for them; and to avoid 
this (and a good collector would naturally wish to avoid it), he would require 
them to go sanklce zamin, one man to become security for another, and another 
for him, and so on ; and you take one village as security for anotlier ; village 
for village ; a chain of securities, as the term denotes. 

2.502. You mean, that a village, or a number of them, give a sort of joint 
security for each other?— Yes. 

2503. It is partly in the way of insurance ? — Yes, it is, to a certain e.xtent. 

2504. Would it be quite vain to expect to collect the revenue from a very 
large number of cultivators, unless such a mode of security were adopted as that, 
or by the attachment of the crops? — You must do either the one or the other, 
for they go on consuming the crop for their own use and for that of tlieir fa- 
milies, and that is the reason why they bore so heavy an assessment under the 
former government. 

2505. Is it the fact that they had nothing left from the last year? — I do not 
say such to be the case under our government, but under the former government ; 
in the accounts that I have examined I can scarcely trace that any thing was left ; 
in many parts of the country, I think it is nothing better than living from hand 
to mouth ; they liave a kind of hereditary right to the land, and they find they can 
do nothing else but cultivate the ground, and tliey can feed themselves and their 
families while the cultivation is going on, and they continue to stay ; but they 
certainly have not improved, as far as I can sec. 

2506. In those villages where this state of things exists, do you mean that 
more land is being taken into cultivation ; that the man who has 10 beegahs this 
year will have 15 in the next? — Yes, they will do that; there is a kind of en- 
couragement given ; you give a man land, at first, at less rent, and they are all 
happy to take it, and land tliat has been out of cultivation for 10 years reejuires 
some years to get it in order. 

2507. When is the full amount of the assessment levied upon it ? — That 
depends upon the number of years that it has been waste. 

2508. If the assessment was very much lowered and fixed, are you of opinion 
that the cultivation would be very widely extended ? — Tlie assessment is fixed, 
generally, now ; there is a maximum, when you can arrive at it. 

2509. If it were lowered and fixed at an amount which, on an average of 
years, the cultivatoi’s could always pay, and have some surplus, do you suppose 
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G, Gi^rite, Esq.' that the cultivation, not only of cotton, but of other articles, would be widely 
extended ? — I have no doubt that it would, in many districts. 

20 Miircfa 1848. 2510. Do you think that parts of the country which are now lying waste or 

in jungle would bo taken into cultivation ? — In many parts it would, but the 
jpupulation has been reduced dreadfully by the cholera, and it is impossible to 
say that in every part of the country it would be so; some villages have been 
completely deserted on account of the cholera. 

2511. Viscount 3 /fl/io«.] The cholera of which year do you refer to? — It 
never ceases ; it has continued more or less ever sinee the time of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and in 1821 , in Candeish, people were to be seen lying dead on the 
sides of the roads ; they fell down and died on the road as we were going along. 

2512. Chairman.} Does the cholera attack Europeans very much in that dis- 
trict ? — Not to the same extent as the natives, otherwise we should hardly have 
an Euroi)ean tliere ; it is v<iry bad in some places ; there is a place opposite 
Bombay, Panwell, it seems to hang about that place very much ; it is an 
unhealthy spot, and I have often Avitnessed it myself there. 

2513. HaA'c you observed, when in India, whether the cholera makes ravages 
most in those districts where the j)eople are best off, or where they are in the 
Avorst condition ? — Where they are in the Avorst condition. 

2514. What is the state of things in those districts which have been referred 
to as to the irrigation of the land ? — In Candeish, where all this fine cotton 
ground is, and along the banks of the Taptec, there are an immense number of 
wells out of operation, and the cause was that the tax was very high. 

Which tax was very high? — .There was a well-tax, but I believe 
that it has been abolished since I Avas there. 

2516. In travelling through those districts, and residing in them as you have 
done, did it appear to you that the tanks and wells, and small canals, and various 
modes for irrigation that had been made in past times had fallen into disuse, 
and are now in a state of decay, or have they to some extent disappeared ? — 
There arc a great number in decay, but still the government have spent money 
in restoring some of them ; in Buglan, a province of Candeish, there are an 
immense number of dams to rivers in that range of hills shown on the map ; 
in 1828 and 1829 I expended as much as a lac of rupees, by order of the 
government, to repair those dams ; the rates upon the land watered by them 
there amount to 20 or 30 rupees a beega ; they produce sugar-cane, but they 
are the most unhealthy spots on our side of India. 

2.517. Do you think that that outlay was advantageous to the people and to 
the government ? — Very much so ; it increased the revenue very much ; I am 
not sure that the people became more wealthy by it ; the tax upon the land there 
is very high. 

2518. If by means of irrigation or any other arrangement land is rendered 
more productive, does the rate of assessment increase so as not to leave the cul- 
tivator in a sensibly improved condition ? — I do not think it is considered fair 
to increase any assessment on the land until there is a general survey ; and if 
they improve it between one survey and another, of course the improvement will 
be their gain; Ave do not raise the tax; in the case I refer to they Avere 
paying for the water ; there is a dam thrown across the stream, and the water 
is carried into every field by means of small canals. 

2519. The tax, before the 10,000/. were expended, was too high, and after it 
was expended and those improvements added, it was doubtful whether the culti- 
vators were much better off, because the tax absorbed that which the land pro- 
duced, to so great an extent ? — I do not think that they benefited a great deal 
by it ; but it was better for the revenue, for ground that came under the influence 
of this Avater was brought into cultivation, which before had not been cultivated. 

2.520. Can you form any idea what has been done by the government as to 
the irrigation of those districts that you are acquainted with ; is it visible at any 
stage, and wherever you turn, that there has been a scientific application of 
capital on the part of the Government to supply the means of irrigation to the 
land r — No, I do not think you can see that very often ; the government en- 
courage the building of Wells, but I do not remember that any wells have been 
sunk for cultivation, but rather for the benefit of travellers or for towns by 
Governnjeht. ' 

2521. Have 
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2521. Have you observed as to the military establishments of the Government c. Giberiu, Ei^. 
in that part of India with which you arc familiar, that great attention has been L. 

r id to what might be necessary for the health and comfort of the soldier ? — so March 1849. 
think so, generally. 

2.522. Would you say that attention had been more turned to what was 
necessary for mihtary rather than for commercial objects? — No; 1 think the 
Government are willing to do every thing for the benent of the country in every 
way ; perhaps they hesitate a little sometimes ; they must have so many clashing 
reports from different collectors, and they cannot trust them all. One may 
say, ** This assessment is too high,’* and another may come afterwards and say, 

“ It is not too high,” and they must be rather bewildered ; they do not cjcactly 
know whether to act upon the opinion of the one or the opinion of another ; 
but, generally speaking, 1 think they do all that they can. 

2.523. What is the mode of travelling throughout those districts with which 
you are acquainted ? — On horseback ; on circuit I always travelled on horse- 
back. 

2524. In the cotton districts of Guzerat and Candeish, what is the mode of 
travelling ? — On horseback ; but from Bombay to Poouah, there is a carriage- 
road, and theiicc to Ahmednugger. 

2.525. How many miles of decent carriage-road are you acquainted with in 
India?— From Bombay to Ahmednugger, ISO miles, you may travel very well; 

] made a kind of temporary road, under Sir John JVialcolm, towards Sattarah 
from Poonah. 

252(1. What did that cost to make ? — Three hundred rupees a mile ; but there 
were no curb-stones ; it was a good hard soil, and merely required gutters to 
carry off the water, and levelling. 

2527. Did you make it, for 300 rupees a mile, passable for carts? — ^Yes. 

2528. You say that there is a road from Bombay to Poonah ? — Ves; up to 
Ahmednugger ; and another from Bombay to Tannah, and from Bhewndy up the 
Tulghaut to Chandor and Nassuck. 

2529. Is that a cart-road? — Yes; I believe it has been altered since I was 
there ; when 1 was there it was very badly made ; you had to put a large tree 
behind the cart to check its velocity down a steep hill. 

2530. On what other roads that you know of can carts travel conveniently ? 

— Carts can travel in most parts of India; throughout the Deccan; and in 
Guzerat, they have fine large carts and bullocks, but the roads are very bad ; in 
Candeish and the Deccan there is so much hard ground that they arc frequently 
very good roads without being made ; there is another road made to Mahab- 
Icsliwur from Panwell, I think. 

253 >• During any season of the year is it the fact that many of those natural 
roads are impassable ? — Perfectly ; in Guzerat no carts can travel in the rains. 

2532. Can any cart come from Oomrawattec to Poonah and Bombay? — They 
might come part of that way, not all of it ; but I do not know Oomrawattec, I 
was never there. 

2533. Is there any department of the Government in Bombay, to superintend 
the making and surveying of roads? — Yes, there is an engineer officer, called 
the Superintendent of Tanks and Roads, and I believe he had an assistant ; and 
he used to go about to see what improvements he could accomplish ; 1 think 
that there was a tank or two, that were made, that did not succeed. 

2.534- What is a tank ? — A large body of water for irrigation. 

2535. A large reservoir ? — Yes. 

2536. Made by a bank thrown across a ravine ? — Yes, to stop the water. 

2537. And then to turn it by sluices on to the neighbouring lands? — Yes. 

2538. You think that two or three have been made ? — There have been two 
nr three made, I think, but not any in my own districts. 

2539. .yoti think that the country suffers very much on account of these 
tanks not being kept in order, and for want of roads : — With regard to the tanks, 
there have been no tanks in the districts, under the Bombay Presidency, similar 
to those in the Madras districts , but from the want of roads I think communi- 
cation is impeded very much indeed ; for instance, with regard tp transporting 
cotton from Oomrawattee, it comes trailing along on bullocks’ backs, and very 
often it gets dirt, dust and all kinds of impurities into it. I believe the orig;in of 
bringing cotton from Oomrawattee was oy means of a family of the name of 
041. D D Bhiccajee 
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G, Gibernt, Eiq. Bhiccajee and Pestonjee Merjee, one of the most wealthy families that I know 
-T-1 — I — r- in any of the districts, who used to farm our land and sea customs, when customs 

ao Maich 1848. were in existence ; they are now abolished, and during the time that they 
farmed them they wished to increase their means; they brought a great quantity 
of cotton from Oomrawattec, and I believe that was the origin of it, 

2540. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Was that a native family ? — Yes, and a most respect- 
able family ; they have been very unfortunate ; they left the country when they 
found that they could not get the customs, after they were abolished, and they 
went into the Nizam’s territory, and, I believe, have lost all their money. 

2541. Chairman.] The native government has not kept faith with them? — 
I believe not. 

2542. Are you acquainted with the district which is proposed to be traversed 
by a railway which has been projected, starting from Bombay, called the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway? — Yes. 

2543. Is the district to which it is proposed to be carried one likely to receive 
great and permanent advantage from the making of such a railway ? — With 
regard to the first part of it, I should not think that the immediate neighbour- 
hood would receive any very great advantage ; trade generally would be much 
benefited, but not the immediate neighbourhood ; throughout the Concan they 
are very poor. 

2544. My question referred to the district more in the neighbourhood of 
Oomrawattec ? — For the cotton trade, it would be one of the best things in the 
world, there can be no doubt of it ; and there w’ould be depots most likely in the 
interior, to which they would bring the cotton from the surrounding districts ; 
and it will be free from the dirt and impurities so common by the ordinary mode 
of coiive\ ance. 

2545. * Do you think that much cotton remains in the interior, owing to the 
commencement of the monsoon, and from their not being able to get it down to 
the coast? — Yes, a vast quantity, and in Guzerat the .shipping can only go to sea 
in the fair season ; when I say sliipping, I mean tlie native boats that are laden 
with the cotton ; they are often detained the whole of the monsoon in Bombay, 
they cannot get back again. 

2546. Sir Edward Cokbrooke^ Is the cotton crop an uncertain one with re- 
gard to the amount of produce ? — Yes, very Tincertain ; if there is too much 
rain, for instance, it is damaged ; in Broach they sow the seeds after the first 
fall of rain, and if tluTC is nofurtlier fall of rain the crop fails. 

2547. The existing means of carriage would hardly meet the various produce 
of the seasons ; for example, in the case of an abundant season thei’c would be 
a deficiency of the means of carriage ? —They clean it before they send it to 
Bombay, and that would take some time ; it is generally gathered in March and 
April, and it is as much as they can do to get it ready cleaned and packed in 
bales before the middle of May, and when the monsoon commences as the boats 
are very unseaworthy, they often get swamped, and the sea is covered with cotton 
bales. 

2548. Chaxrnlan^^ It has been found that the quantity of cotton shipped from 
Bombay varies very much indeed, and is much larger in some than in other 
years ; what becomes of that which is left in the interior, and which does not 
come down to Bombay for export on account of the very low prices in this mar- 
ket ; is it sold to the native consumers, or do you think that a portion of it is 
neglected and lost, or destroyed ?— It is stored for the next year ; there ig some 
consumption in the country, but very little, for the manufactures of this country 
have driven out all on the Bombay .side of India. In Broach they make fine 
table-cloths, and such like articles, and also at Tanna ; but there are now very 
few manufactures. 

2.';49. Would you suppose that the introduction of good roads, or, still more» 
that railway communication would be advantageous to the cultivators and ad* 
vantageous to the revenue, at the same time that it would produce advantage 
also to the manufactures in this country ? — ^There can be no doubt that it would 
be one of the best things that could be done; it would prevent delay ; when the 
monsoon commences there is an end of all traffic, whereas there might be traffic 
on a line of railway, during the monsoon. 

2550. Does it occur to you that there are any other great obstacles to the 
'extension of the cultivation 'of cotton in India, besides those you have referred 
fo ; the pressure of the land assessment and the absence of roads } — I think, 

provided 
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provided the assessment were sufficiently low, and prices sufficient to remunerate 
the cultivators and the merchants, and that there was a sufficient demand for all 
that- was grown, that they would go on to any extent, and that they could grow 
enough to supply the whole of Europe and America too. 

2!)5i. Your experience leads you to conclude that the power of production 

in the land, considering its fertility and its extent, is almost without limit? 

I would not say without limit, but it is very great indeed ; the extent of land 
would be quite sufficient to produce what was wanted here along the banks of 
the Taptee, through Candeish and Berar, and even Kaira and Ahinedabad. 
There was a speculating character up in Ahmedabad in 1819 and 1820, who 
sowed a great quantity of Bourbon cotton in land allowed for that pnr|iose by 
the Government ; it failed several years, and was, I believe, abandoned ; but 
some from the seeds of this cotton was growing in 1841 and 1842 at Kaira, and 
produced some fine specimens ; there were only a small number of trees, but the 
cotton was excellent ; it was under Dr. Burnes at that time ; the natives, however, 
would not consent to grow the Bourbon cotton; I tliink it requires five years 
before it comes to perfection, and the other cotton is an annual plant, and the 
natives have not capital enough to enable them to wait till it bears a crop ; 
1 think it scai’cely produces the first or second year. 

2552. Am I right in supposing that the absence of capital and the general 
poverty of the cultivators i)rcseut3 one of the greatest obstacles to the extension 
of the cultivation of cotton ?— I think, in some cases they do ; I will not sav 
altogether ; but 1 have no doubt that if the assessment were lower, and they 
had a ready market for their produce, that the produce would be increased to a 
great extent. 

2553- Sir Edward Cokbrooh.'] It has been stated in evidence, that there are 
great fluctuations either in the produce or value of it in the Bombay districts, 
which constitute an obstacle to the collection of the same amount of revenue from 
year to year, and maintaining the present revenue ; is that consistent with your 
experience ? — Yes, decidedly. 

2554. Is not that fluctuation in the value of the produce very much aggra- 
vated by the want of communications in the country i — I have no doubt if there 
was an easy mode of communication to send it to distant markets, that the price 
would be enhanced, and tliat they could pay the revenue better. 

2.555- Have you ever witnessed a famine, such as not unfrequcntly occurs in 
parts of India r — Yes, I did in 1840, 

2556- Which had been very materially aggravated by want of communica- 
tions in the country? — The famine I saw was in Kattywar, a country almost 
surrounded by navigable water; in 1841 and 1842, in Guzerat, there was a great 
failure of the croj)s, but in Kattywar the famine was very severe ; there were 
boats employed to bring fodder for the cuttle ; many were destroycjd, and a great 
portion of the people went away, but they came back again in tlie following 
year. 

2557. Have you any doubt that the improvement of the communications 
would enable the Government to collect, with more facility, the stinie revenue, 
flupposing the revenue wore to be kept at the same point ? — Yes, it has been 
proved in every country that good communications are of the first importance ; 
they must facilitate the disposal of the produce, and would enable the cultivators 
to pay the revenue better. 

2558. Mr. Wilson Patten.l You stated that, on your second visit to Guzerat, 
you observed that the condition of the people was very much deteriorated ; was 

?’our observation confined to Guzerat, or did it extend to other parts of India ? — 
n 1826 I left Guzerat, and visited it again in 1840, 14 years afterwards; and 
having been well acquainted with the people all round Kaira, Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, I looked, naturally, for an improvement, and in some places, where 
there was waste land, I saw that it was cultivated, but, generally speaking, and 
through the towns particularly, it appeared to me, certainly, as if tliey had not 
improved. 

2559* there a similar interval between your visits to other parts of the 
country, which enabled you to form a similar judgment ? — Not uninterruptedly. 
2560. Do you think that they were deteriorated? — Yes. 

V561. In what way did they show, in your opinion, most visibly tbpt they 
o.4^» p D 2 were 
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G, OiberM, Esq. were deteriorated in condition ? — I did not see so many of the more wealthy 

■ classes of natives ; the aristocracy, when first we had the country, used to have 

so Alarrh 1848. their gay carts, horses and attendants, and a great deal of finery about them, and 
there seemed to be an absence of all that. 

a.562. Was the condition of the ryots themselves worse r — I could see no dif- 
ference from what they were at first ; you seldom see them with much clothing ; 
I expected to have seen some improvement in their agricultural implements, 
and in their condition generally. 

2563. As regards the ryots, who were the producers of the cotton in Guzerat, 
do you think they exhibited signs of deterioration ? — They all complained that 
they had had money once, but tliat they had none now. 

2564. Was that a general complaint? —Yes, generally speaking. 

2.565. Against whom was the complaint made ?— They complained against the 
prices of produce, not against the Government, the rates were according to 
those that had been formerly paid ; they paid these when they had better prices, 
but prices having become scarcely remunerative to the producers, they su tiered. 

2566. Can you form any judgment as to the quantity of cotton cultivated in 
the Guzerat district, whether it was greater or smaller on your second visit? — 
It is difficult to say ; but it appeared to me in Broach much the same, neither 
more nor less. 

2567. Is the cultivation of cotton a more expensive cultivation than the culti- 
vation of corn or other products ? — I'hey may have two crops of grain out of some 
land, but with cotton there can be only one ; it is only peculiar land that is 
adapted for cotton ; grain will grow upon almost any land. 

2568. Is it a natural consequence of that deterioration in the condition of the 

} )eoplc of that country, that there must be a decrease in the production of cotton 
rom its being more expensive in cultivation than other produce ? — I think that 
they would cease to produce it, if it does not remuneiatc them. If the price of 
the produce were increased, whereby they could pay the Government revenue 
and have something for themselves, all would go well ; but I think they have 
been gradually reduced in their means. ' 

2.569. To what market do the great body of the cultivators look for the sale of 
their produce of cotton ?— The Guzerat cultivators look to the towns of Broach, 
Surat, Dhollcra and Gogo. Candeish cotton is often sent to Surat, and called 
Surat cotton. 

2570. Sir James Hogg.'] You have stated the course that you or any collector 
would adopt when you wore about to assess a village ; can a collector fix the 
amount as high as he pleases, or is he controlled by any orders from the Govern- 
ment or any usage of the country ?— He would never think of it ; the orders of 
the Government w'ould be against it, anti the custom of the country would be 
against fixing more than the maximum found by the village accounts of former 
years ; I never heard of a person going beyond that maximum, and I should 
never think of doing it myself. 

2571. There is a maximum beyond which the collector cannot go ? — Yes. 

2572. In the districts in which you have been, will you state how that 
maximum is regulated ? — By the records of former years ; you look to the 
accounts for perhaps 40 or 50 years back, and you can discover what the 
maximum rate has ever been, and whether they are able to pay it ; in taking 
charge of a country where the rates have been fi.xcd, you adhere to them if you 
find that they can pay it, and if not, you give remissions ; but you cannot alter 
them permanently without reference to the Government. 

2573’ means to ascertain if that is too much, and if you find 

that it is too much, you reduce it? — Not permanently; you only give a tempo- 
rary remission, and for the remissions, you are obliged to obtain the sanction of the 
Government ; it is only a discretionary power that you have. 

2574. found that the assessment that was placed upon a village w'as 

higher than in your opinion they could pay with comfort to themselves, would 
you feel it to be your duty to report that to the Government and recommend a 
remission ? — Yes, certainly 

2575. Have you ever found any repugnance on the part of the Government 
to acquiesce in your recommendation ? — No ; Sir Robert Grant did a vast deal 

towards 
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towards the reduction of the assessment, particularly in the Northern Concan, 
where I happened to be at the time. 

2576. Are you aware that for some time past there has been a survey and a 
revision in progress in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country ' — Ves. 

2577’ you aware that the result of that has been to reduce the rates very 
considerably, and do you think that the reduction has been such that the ryots 
can pay on an average of years the amount assessed upon them ? —I sho ild 
hope that they could ; but my former remarks applied to Surat, Broach and 
Candeish. 

2578. Your former remarks applied to the rates existing before that revision 
to which 1 have called your attention? — Yesj it is in a different part of the 
country. 

2579. Do you think, from your knowledge of the character and habits of the 
natives, that from the surplus of years of prosperity they can lay by the means of 
meeting the demands of the Government in the years of failure and adversity ? 
- — I should hope they could if the assessment is low; but a year of prosperity 
brings about large harvests and a great supply of produce, and prices fall. 

2580. 1 mean abundant produce and good prices ? — Those very seldom go 
together. 

2581. Do you think, from the habits of the natives, that they arc of that 
provident character that they would reserve from the years of prosperity enough 
to meet the demands of the Government in the years of failure and distress? — 
I think some would, but, probably, generally they would nut ; they spend much 
upon their marriages. 

2582. Do you think, from your knowledge of the character of the natives, 
that it would be necessary, in order to get a permanent average, to take a little 
more than the average in years of prosperity, and a good deal less than the 
average in the years of failure and adversity ? — I should rather take a very low 
assessment to cover all, and try it as an experiment ; they have been so heavily 
taxed that you scarcely know what they feel ; they may be .said to be like a bird 
let out of a cage when they have a little money in their Imnds, and that is the 
reason why 1 said that they are not provident; 1 would try them by having a 
very low assessment. 

2583. Do you think, in the parts of the country that I have referred to, that 
the revised assessment is of that character that they would be able to pay ? — 1 
can only speak of one in Indapoor that was under the new survey, and there the 
laud was taxed higher, while better land was taxed lower than either had paid 
before ; and the people complained of it when i was at Poonah ; they would have 
given up the land if it had not been kept at the old rates ; 1 believe that has 
been since altered. 

2584. Chairman.^ With respect to the new survey that Sir James Hogg has 
referred to, the people would have left their laud if the alteration had been 
made ? — Yes ; it was undertaken by Mr. Pringle ; I do not know whether that 
is the one referred to. 

2585. Sir James nogg."] I allude to the one including the whole of the 
Deccan and the Southern Mahratta country ? — 1 cannot exactly answer the 
question ; at the time when 1 was the collector at Poonah, when tlie new survey 
was about to be introduced upon some of the good lands in the north, there was 
a reduction In the rates in Jooneer; in the south, and upon very inferior lands 
the rates w'ere higher, and there the people all complained, and declared that 
they would throw up the land if the full rates were enforced. 

2586. In what year was that ?— It was either 1829 or 1832. 

2587. I believe the ryots are not slow to prefer their complaints when they 
think a collector has made an error as to the quality of the land, and the amount 
of the assessment ? — ^No, certainly not ; they complained in the instance alluded 
to, and it was settled. 

2588. And that complaint, 1 believe, from the collector, meets with ready 
attention ? — Yes, certainly. 

2589. It is the duty of the collector to attend to that?— ^Yes, it is. 

2590. Do you not believe that, according to usage, they do attend to it? — Yes, 
I am sure they do. 

2591. Suppose the collector does not attend to it and does not do them jus- 
tice, have they any appeal from him ?— Yes, they would appeal to the revenue 
commissioner, or to the Oovemment. 

0.41. i> D 3 2592. Do 
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C. Gtberne, Esq. 2.592. Do they exercise that power, and appeal from the collector to the 

commissioner, generally, when they are dissatisfied ? — Yes, whenever they have 

so March 1848. an opportunity, with cause or without. 

2593. Are they in no manner reluctant to exercise that power ? — No. 

2,594. Do they exercise it to as great an extent as persons in the same class of 
life would do if they thought themselves aggrieved in this country ? — I think 
in India a great number would do it whether they had cause or not ; probably 
here they w'ould not. 

2595. 'Do you think that the tendency is, not to abstain from appealing if 
they had good cause, but rather even to appeal without a cause ? — I think 
it is. 

2596. Suppose the revenue commissioner does not do them justice, have they 
any appeal beyond that? — Yes, to the Covenimont. 

2507. Do they ever exercise that power of appeal ? — Yes, very often. 

2598. In the di.stricts you have mentioned, you stated that, in your opinion, 
they were over-assessed, and that the assessment was such, that after the sale 
of the produce there would be very little indeed left for the cultivators ; did you 
speak of the actual assessment imposed on the land, or of tlie amount collected 
by the collector after the remissions that he thought it his duty to make ? — I 
.spoke of the asse.s.^sment upon the land. 

2599. Did you, in those districts, consider it right to exact from the ryots 
that extreme a.ssc&smcut, or did you feel it your duW to recommend such remis- 
sions to the Government as would afford the rvot a fair and comfortable main- 

mJ 

tenance after the payment of his assessment? — Yes, according to the answer 
that I gave before, there was scarcely a year without remissions and outstanding 
balances continually to be written off'. 

2600. My question was, in making those remis.sion.s did you, as far as in your 
power lay, leave the ryot in possession of a fair and comfortable maintenance for 
himself and family after the payment of the sum that was required?— It is per- 
fectly impossible to make such calculation; the principle was to give a remis- 
sion according to the loss ; for instance, a man pays three ruj)ees for a beegah, 
and if the tliird of a crop is lost, you deduct a riqx'c, or a third of the rent. The 
other principle would involve the revision of tlie whole system by a new' survey 
and assessment; all we can do when* the rent is fixed, and a portion of the crop 
damaged or lost, is to give a proportionate remission. 

2601. Chairman.'] The question referred to leaving the cultivator in a com- 
fortable position for the maintenance of himself and his family ? — That we could 
not in every case minutely inipiire into ; it wotdd apply to the principle of tlie 
assessment, and to the original mode of fixing it; for instance, if a man pays 
three rujiees per beegah, if there is nb glaring injustice in the assessment per- 
ceptible, all you can do is to sec whether any abatement of that is nece.ssary 
on account of the failure of the crops; and if you have to look to the condition 
of tin* cultivator, whetlier he has sufficient left after paying the assessment, I 
think you must alter the assessment altogether, for it w'ould be quite impos- 
sible to scrutinize the condition of each individual rvot annuallv. 

• •> 

2602. Sir James Hogg,] Suppose you went to a district, and you found it so 
assessed that the ryots could not pay that assessment in prosperous years, would 
you feel it your duty to exact from them that assessment or to represent the 
matfer to the Government?— You would give a remission, and represent it to the 
Government; there was a report of mine from (hmdeish, in 1828 , wherein I said 
that the rates were too high ; when the asse.ssment was fixed, it was fixed when 
the prices of produce were high ; I do not know what was the result of that 
report. 

2603. Your recommendation to the Government was for a remission of tbo 
assessment, without reference to the result of tliat year, whether it was good or 
bad ? — Yes, that it ought to be reduced, 

2604. Irrespectively of the nature of the produce or the result of the season ? 
— Yes. 

2605. In many of the districts, where the return of the ryots for cotton at the 
present low price was very small, do you think that the return from the cult!.* 
vators of the native crops of grain was better ? — I think they suffered more 
some years ago, and that cotton paid better than grain ; but of late years it 

appears 
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appears that the price of cotton has gone down so much that 1 think they scarcely 
do gain more tlian those who cultivate grain. 

2606. The cost of the cultivation of cotton is very considerable, is it not ? — 
Yes ; it requires more capital and labour ; the price of cotton was higher wlnui 
the grain was lower, and I think then that cotton paid them better than grain, 
but now that cotton is low 1 do not think it can. 

2607. Independently of the cost for the cultivation of cotton, which is great, 
it throws them still more into the power of the village money-lender who ad- 
vances the money ? — Yes, I think so. 

2608. You think that the price of cotton being low, the return was better from 
cultivating the native kinds of grain? — Yes, I think it would be so when the 
price of cotton has become as low us it is now. 

2609. Chamnan.l Does not grain fluctuate, and is it not very low in some 
years? — Yes, but they can occasionally have two crops of grain, and one field 
of cotton can only produce one crop, and it requires a great deal more lalmur. 

2610. Mr. Mowatt.l Did I not understand you to say that the a.ssessnient 
existing in the districts with which you are familiar was based on a former valu- 
ation of the land? — Yes. 

2611. And that in those days the j)rice of cotton was very much higher than 
it is now? — Grain, I said, was higher. 

2612. And the price of iwoduce generally? — Yes. 

2613. It follows, therefore, as a matter of course, that unless they could in- 
crease their produce proportionately, they are no longer in a condition to pay the 
same assessment?— Certainly not. 

2614. Will you state whether the assessment fixed by the Government is so 
high as to exclude the possibility, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
of its ever being too low ; that is, that they could not pay more under tlic most 
favourable circumstances ? — 1 do not say that, but they might certainly in some 
cases ; some fields that would produce abundantly when grain was excessively 
dear, or cotton at a very high price, and some ryots might benefit by it ; but 
generally I think it wouhl be owing to partial failures only, and that the high 
price would be to the benefit of the owners of those lands that produced a fair 
crop. 

2615. Is it policy upon the part of the Government to fix the rates so high, 
taking care that it is highenougli, with the view of making remissions, in case of 
the cultivator’s inability to pay ? — The object is to fi.x a rate which would enable 
the ryot to pay in the years of failure as well as in favourable years. 

2616. I understand that to Jiavo rcfci’encc to the districts in which an amended 
survey of the laud has taken place, but not to the districts in which you resided 
yourself? — Until that was made, we have always followed the rates taken by the 
former Governments. 

2617. Do you mean to say that it is not the practice of collectors to enter into 
the question of the general ability of the ryots to pay the assessment fixed, and 
that they limit their interference to cases where the crops have failed, or some 
unusual circumstances have occurred ? —The collector has not the power to alter 
the rates permanently, but to give remissions when there is a failure of the crop; 
and when the assessment is too high, he ought to represent it cither to the 
revenue commissioner or the Government. 

261 8. It is not the collector’s province to enter into the question of the amount 
of the assessment, but only in a case when a remonstrance is made, and that such 
unusual circumstances have occurred, from the failure of the crops, that he, 
without reference to the Government, is authorised to make any remission ? — 
Yes, but it remains with him to report to the Government that the assessment is 
too high. 

2619. The honourable Chairman asked you whether you could explain the 
diflSculties that stood in the way of an extension in the growth of cotton, and if 
you thought there were any other obstacles besides the high asse‘>sment of the 
land and tlie difiUcultics of transport; and I understood you to illustrate your 
opinion that those were the two main reasons, by saying also, in reply to a 
question, tliat besides increasing the cost of the cotton and the difliculty of the 
transport, they also acted as a direct obstacle to bringing it all to market, and 
that large portions of it were in some years abandoned in the interior. Did you 
mean to say, that in consequence of the great difficulties of transport of so bulky 
an article as cotton from the interior to the sea, in a large quantity, that it was 
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6. Ojfcmr, Esq. wholly and entirely abandoned, and never reached the market at all? — 1 dis* 
tinctly stated that it viras kept till the next year. 

4 o March 1848. 2620. And that it ultimately did find its way to a market ? — Yes ; if there was 

a demand for it, [ suppose it would. 

262 1 . Is it within your knowledge that owing to these difficulties any great 
quantity was destroyed ? — No. 

2622. Sir James Hogg.] I believe you left the revenue department and went 
into the judieial department? — Yes. 

2623. In what year did you leave? — In 1839 or 1840 . 

2624. I ask you that question because you did not seem cognizant of the 
revised assessment of the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country to which I 
referred? — I have not been there since tliey have been going on witli it; I know 
that it was going on from what I heard, and I thought that the rates there fixed 
seemed to answer very vrell. In Mr. Davies’ report it is so stated, and Mr. Coles, 
the collector of Sliolapoor, seems to tltink, that the rates fixed would enable the 
ryot to pay both in good and bad years. 

262.5. I believe when the Government are desirous of making a new survey, 
it is no easy matter to get competent public officcjrs to make it? — 1 hardly know. 

2626. Is not it a task of great difficulty to make a good survey upon which 
the Government can safely act ? — No doubt, one of the most difficult things in 
the world. 

2627. Was not Mr. Pringle a gentleman of great ability and high character 
in the service ? — Decidedly so. 

2628. And is it not the fact that his survey, notwithstanding his talents and 
experience, was not a very succesbful one?— It has not been very successful, 
certainly. 

2G29. And so unsuccessful that the survey to which I have alluded has 
superseded it? — Yes, but it is so difficult a matter that 1 am not at all sure that 
the same fault may not be found with the last. 

2630. Sir Edward Colcbroohe.'] Is that survey confined to measurement, or 
does it include any valuation of the land? — A measurement and classification 
of the land and an assessment of the rates. 

2631. That w'ould have to be conducted by some person who had great expe- 
rience in land as well as engineering ? — It ought to be ; but it is one of the 
most difficult things that I have ever encountered ; you have to know the 
quality of the land, and its capabilities, to calculate the expenses of cultivation to 
the cultivator for every field in the district. 

2(i32. Are they carried out by revenue officers?— I am not aware. 

2633. Mr. George 'Iliovipson.'\ You say that it is a very difficult matter to 
make such a survey and assessment as would be found at one and the same 
time to realize for the Government the necessary amount of revenue aud insure 
the future prosperity of the ryot? — Yes. 

2634. Wherein does the difficulty lie r — In giving a fair assessment to every 
field ; you might assess one field too much and another too little. 

2635. By the word “ fair ” you mean fair as between one cultivator and 
another? — Yes. 

2636. Mr. J. B. Smith. ^ Would not that difficulty be overcome by assessing 
a certain fixed amount of produce from the land ? — That is what you aim at, 
and then you generally take 10 years’ average of prices and of produce. 

2637. Mr. George Ihompson.] Were you at liberty to consult your own 
views in making a survey and assessment, and were you under no necessity to 
realize a certain amount of revenue, would it then be a difficult task for you to 
make such an assessment as would at once be just on your part as the landlord, 
and as w'ould leave the cultivators generally the means of prospering? — I think 
you might certainly make a survey of that description, but I think still that you 
would find a vast number of different opinions on the subject, and you would 
have petitions without end ; and men would say, “ This man pays so much for 
that field, and I pay so much for this, which is not fair.” 

2638. That you regard as inevitable, however upright the assessor may be, 
and however lenient the Government maybe? — Yes; you cannot trust those 
who measure, and they are always open to receiving a bribe for putting .fields 
at a less value than they really are ; but if there were a great number of Euro- 
pean officers employed, then you might get a very fair survey and assessment ; 
but altogether I think it one of the most difficult things to accomplish. 

2639. Are 
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2639. Are you of opinion that it will be always difficult? — Yes, I think so ; 
but 1 think it is absolutely necessary to get the best that you can. 

2640. You have called the assessment “ rent,” 1 think, have you not, in the 
course of your evidence? — It is called ** rate, rent, tax, assessment,” that portion 
which the ryot pays to the Government. 

2641. By using the word “ rent,” do you in your own mind compare the 
assessment on land in India, with the rent paid by a farmer in England or in 
any other country of Europe ? — I consider that the Government is the proprietor 
of the land generally all through India, with the exception of certain tenures. 

2642. Do you think that the cultivator holding land under the Government 
in India, occupies a position in any way analogous to the position of a tenant- 
farmer in this country under a landlord ? — There are such varieties of tenures; 
the tenant of that which is strictly called Government land, rents it from the 
Government and pays a certain rate to the Government, and if he does not pay 
it. Government m^ take the land from him ; but so long as he pays the rent, 
I do not think that Government can oust him from the land. 

2643. Is not the taking of land in this country for the purposes of cultivation, 
a voluntary compact between the tenant-farmer and the landlord ?— Yes. 

2644. if he does not suit himself in Middlesex cannot he go into Somerset- 
shire; and if he cannot suit himself in Somersetshire cannot he go into any of 
the other counties? — Yes. 

2645. Is that so in India? — No; there is only one landlord there, the 
Government. 

2646. Are not the natives connected with particular villages, those who arc 
freeholders, compelled cither to abandon their hereditary lands, or remain and 
submit to the assessment of the Government, whatever that sissessmcnt may be ? 
— 1 do not think that they are ever compelled to do so ; the meerassdar has a 

E eculiar hereditary tenure of Ids land, and he would be unwilling to leave it; 

e considers that it has descended from father to son for many generations ; and 
he loves the land as well as he can love anything. 

2647. The ryot of India, generally si)eaking, is r 40 t a shifting migratory man ? 
— A certain description of them, called ooprcc, cultivate at pleasure ; they go to 
a village where they get the land cheapest, but these mcerassdars seldom, if 
ever, leave the village. 

26*48. How long were you in India ?— Twenty-three or twenty-four years. 

2649. Comparing the condition of the cultivators generally, when you left 
India, with their condition at the time you arrived in India, do you or not 
consider that they have improved in condition ? — Not the cultivators, certainly. 

2650. Are they better clad than formerly? — You can scarcely judge from 
that, they wear clothes so seldom ; it is not a climate in which they require 
them ; they seldom wear their clothes, and hang them up on a peg at their own 
homes. 

2651. You have seen a good deal of the women and children, and peasantry, 
have you not ? — Yes, as much as you generally sec, considering the dinerence in 
manners and customs. 

2632. Comparing them at the present time with what they were when you 
first reached India, do they exhibit, in their external appearance, in reference to 
the amount of ornaments, and the quality of them, any improvement in their 
condition, or the contrary ? — ^They appear just the same ; the lower classes can 
scarcely afford ornaments ; the wealthier you generally see without their orna- 
ments. 

2653. Ascending in the grade and condition of society, are the upper classes 
poorer or wealthier than they were, say a quarter of a century ago ; I exclude 
those who have embarked in mercantile pursuits in Bombay, and confine myself 
to the interior, to those en^ged in agricultural pursuits, say the sirdars ?■— They 
have become very poor indeed; they were men of rank under the former 
Government, and possessed wealth, and had under them territory ; but since 
that time they have had nothing to do, and they can find nothing to do, but bold 
their villl^^eB, and gradually get involved in pecuniary troubles. 

265^ with regard to the heads of villages, have they become ^pooxer or 
wealthier? — Generally speaking, I should say that there is very little improve- 
ment in them. 

V '2655. How far, at the utmost, from the sea-coast, were those parts of. India 
over which you administered affairs as collector, or in any other capacity ?— -Two 
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hundred and fifty miles perhaps ; the limits of Candeish and the most northern 
pergunnah of Ahmedabad. 

26,56. And in almost every part you visited did you not find a fertile soil r— 
Yes, fertile as well as barren ; in Guzerat it is a perfect garden, so far as the 
soil goes, and along the banks of the Taptee. In other parts of Candeish a very 
great deal is waste jungle and stony land ; but on each side of the Taptee it is 
fine blank soil. 

2657. Comparing one country with another, there was an average amount 
of fertility ? — Very much so in Guzerat ; in the Deccan it is not half so fertile 
as it is in Guzerat, and they produce little more than the common grains. 

26,58. Guzerat is somewhat of an exception from the rest? — Yes. 

2659. Are there not large tracts of country capable of yielding cotton ? — Ves, 
in Candeish, and towards Sholapoor. 

2660. Were you ever at Oomravvattce ? — Never, it is in the Nizam’s territory. 

2661. With rcgiird to the people in those portions of the country, what would 
you say of their character as it respects their ability and willingness to cultivate 
the soil? — I think that the natives generally are very averse to enter into any 
kind of speculation until they see a certain gain ; if they saw that by cultivating 
cotton they would derive a benefit to themselves, then I think that they would 
cultivate it to a large extent ; but as a mere speculation, if they were not certain 
of a good market for their produce, and that the produce would repay them for 
their labour, I do not think that they would do it. You have only to point it 
out to them, and show them that it is a certain gain, and then I have no doubt 
that they would cultivate cotton to a great extent. 

2662. Upon the whole, arc they like other men, and require a motive to 
stimulate them? — ^I’hc English are very fond of speculating. 

266,}. But if you gave them a reasonable prospect of remuneration, they arc 
people willing to labour, arc they not? — It would require a little more than a 
reasonable prospect ; it must be almost a certainty to indtice the native to go out 
of his beateji course. 

2664. If you let the natives have land rent-free, and a little capital to keep 
him out of the jaws of tin; money-lenders, and you enabled him, by irrigation 
and other improvements, to bring his land into a state of thorough cultivation, 
would he or would he not be likely to avail himself of such advantages, and realize 
as much as possible from the soil which he thus cultivated? — I should think he 
would, particularly if he had the land for nothing and capital enough to live by, 
and, perhaps, he might prefer living upon that alone. 

2665. As a general rule, is tlie maximum assessment realized throughout the 
collectorates with which you have been connected ? — No ; I liave said that 
before ; you mtist give every year almost remissions, and, generally speaking, at 
the end of several years, outstanding balances must be written off. 

2666. Viscount AIa/io)i.\ What do you mean by “ written off?” — When you 
cannot collect them, you write to the Government to have them written off. 

2667. They are renounced ? — Yes. 

2668. Mr. George Thompson.] Are yon acquainted with the statistics of the 
Broach collectorate previously to 1K21 and 1822? — No; I merely passed 
through Broach in 1810. 

2669. Can you explain to the Committee what change you consider should be 
made in the mode of assessing the land, and in regard to its amount, in order to 
give the cultivators an interest in growing cotton ? — With regard to the cotton, 
I should say, to reduce the price of produce as much as possible by fixing the 
lowest rate on the land, to enable them to bring it into the market in England, 
and supersede the necessity of the supply from America. 

2670. Is there any reason why the natives of India should not, at this moment, 
send cotton to this country, at a price to bring it into competition apart from 
the assessment? — I should hope that it would come and compete with the 
American cotton ; I have never made the calculation, but it would be my recom- 
mendation to reduce the rent, if necessary, to a mere nominal rate ; it would 
be a loss to the Government in India, indirectly, but an incalculable advantage 
to the empire at large. 

2671. You have stated in answer to a question put to you by the honourable 
Member, that the expenses of cultivating cotton are greater than the expenses in 
cultivating other articles? — Yes, more labour is required than in the cultivation 
of grain. 


2672. Are 
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267a. Are you aware that the expenses connected with the cultivation of an 
amount of cotton that subsequently produces one candy of clean cotton, are set 
down at the highest as being under 20 rupees by Mr. Davies, in Broach ; that is 
at 16 ranees 10 annas? — I have never made the calculation myself, but 1 am 
aware or Mr. Davies’s calculation. 

2673. Are you aware that the Government assessment on this cotton, the 
expenses of which average from 16 rupees to 10 and 20 annas, is from 40 to 48 
rupees ? — I have not any figured statement to refer to ; I know, generally speak- 
in|f, what the rate per beegah is, but the price of the article is so different, that 
it is impossible to answer that without making a calculation. 

2674. Are you or not prepared to state that the assessment is a very 
important clement in the cost of the cotton when it reaches Bombay ? — Cer- 
tainly, I should think it was. 

2675. Have you ever calculated what would be a remunerating price to the 
ryot per pound for his cotton on the ground : — No, I have not. 

2676. Are the cultivators throughout those portions of India where you have 
been, as much in the hands of the money-lenders by their various names as else- 
where throughout India ? — Yes, very much so. 

2677. And adding the inU'rest upon the money thus borrowed, the seed and 
so forth, to the assessment, is not tlie burden thus combined extremely heavy ? — 
1 should think it was very heavy. 

2678. Has it ever come within your experience to witness what would be the 
conduct of the ryot if he realized that happy state of things to which the honour- 
able Member has referred, in which he was left, after the assessment was paid, in 
circumstances so favourable, as to be able to support himself and family until the 
next crop was ripe? — I think it is difficult to single out any individual who has 
been so circumstanced ; their general character is, that when they have any 
money, they are very fond of spending it. 

2679. Does the ryot ever, as far as you are informed regarding his condition, 
begin the year with a rupee in his pocket? — It is perfectly impossible to say ; 
you can only suppose it ; our habits are so different from tlieirs, that you can 
never enter into their household affairs j when they come before you, they merely 
converse about their fields and their assessments, and owing to all their preju- 
dices you cannot associate with them. 

2680. You have said that you believe, as a general rule, he lives merely 
from hand to mouth ? — Yes, certainly; 1 know the difficulties of collecting the 
revenue. 

2681. Do you think his condition was always so ?— I should think it was very 
bad under the former Government, even worse than under ours, because they 
had no fixed assessment ; we have a maximum and they had not. 

2t)82. Mr. Wikon Patlen.'\ They took all they could get? — Yes. 

2683. Mr. Ge&rge Thompson^ You say that the Government would be en- 
titled to demand the full amount of the assessment, even when the entire crop did 
not realize that amount ? — Yes ; and, therefore, upon that principle the new 
survey that the honourable Member mentioned has taken place, they arc to 
pay the full assessment, whether there is a year’s failure or a favourable 
year. 

2684. Where do they get that title from ; is it right or might ? — It is the title 
of the former Government ; we have inherited the rights of the former Govern- 
ment. 

2685. Have we trodden in their footsteps and adopted their maximum ? — We 
have tried to improve ujion their maximum ; in taking the country wo have 
taken the rights which the sovereign possessed before, and we have endeavoured 
to adhere as much as possible to old customs. 

2686. Have you ever made any calculation of the money which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay has expended in roads during any specific period ?— No. 

2687. Are there any cross roads leading ofi‘ from those trunk roads of which 
you spoke There is one cross road from Poonali to Sattarah, which was made 
nnder my own superintendence, merely a level road without any curb-stones. 

2688. Was that road made by our Government? — Yes. 

2689. Viscount Mahm.'\ Did that road which you mentioned in the former 
part of your examination, constructed under your superintendence, at the rate 
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of 300 rupees per mile, pass through a difficult and hilly country, or along the 
plains?— It was an undulating country. 

2690. Were the expenses larger than they would be along the plains I 
do not say that every mile cost 800 rupees ; some miles cost more and some less, 
but 300 was the average ; the country in the Deccan is extremely good for 
making roads; it is composed of morrum, but that is a very small sum for it;- 
you could only level the road and cut gutters to carry off the water. 

2691. Mr. George Thompson.] Have you ever seen cotton come from Berah 
to the Ghauts ?— Yes. 

3692. How was it being conveyed ? — On bullocks' backs. 

2693. Who are the carriers generally, who own the bullocks, and bring up the 
cotton from Oomrawattee and Nagpoor ? — ^The Brinjaries, and they carry grain. 

2694. You have seen them in large droves ? — Yes. 

2695. They have to disburthen the bullocks every night, have they not? — 
Yes ; they bring the cotton at a season of the year when forage is very scarce, 
and the water in the country is scarcely drinkable ; they are obliged to drive off 
the bullocks as fast as they can after depositing the cotton at Panwell. 

2696. How many miles a day do they travel ? — Fifteen or twenty. 

2697. Do they travel as much as that ? — ^They go on very slowly ; two miles 
an hour, and they might go 12 hours; 1 will not be certain. 

2698. Is Oomrawattee in our territory ? — No. 

2699. How far on this side docs the British territory end ? — 1 can only make 
a rough guess ; 150 or 200 miles. 

2700. Do you not think that a main road tlicre to enable the cotton to come 
upon wheeled carriages would be a great advantage? — Very great indeed, but 
a railway would be much better. 

2701. You have been questioned as to the new survey that was made in the 
Southern Mahratta country and in the Deccan ; have you any knowledge of the 
nature of that survey or of its effects ? — It was introduced after I left. 

2702. You know nothing about it? — No. 

2703. You are not able to state whether anything has really been done ? — 
Nothing more than by the enclosures to the report of the Committee. 

2704. Have you made any observation of the results of that new survey ? — No. 

2705. You stated, that wherever there has been money advanced for irrigating 
the land, the revenue has been considerably benefited by an augmentation of 
the crops? — Yes. 

2706. By bringing lands previously uncultivated under cultivation?— Yes. 

2707. As you have travelled about, has it struck you that the local Govern- 
ment of Bombay has been as attentive as it should have been to keeping the 
wells in repair, and to making roads, and the adoption of other means of 
improving that Presidency ? — It is a difficult question for me to answer, for it 
depends very much upon the means which the Government had at their com- 
mand ; and as the revenue was not sufficient for the Government, you could 
hardly expect them to run into debt to make roads. I have no doubt, if there 
had tieen an excess of revenue, and Bombay has never, 1 believe, paid itself, 
that they would have laid out the money in improvements. 

2708. There has been no difficulty in raising money for the purpose of 
carrying on war ? — Bombay has never made war by itself. 

2709. But it had to bear its share of the money ?— I do not know. 

2710. Looking upon the Presidency of Bombay as an estate, has it not been 
badly inanagcd, economically speaking ? — 1 cannot say that there has been no 
iipprpvements ; it might have been better, if more money had been expended. 

2711. Have you, in the course of your evidence, suggested to the Committee 
the nature of the assessment that you think should be made with the ryots in 
order that they might have a proper inducement to grow cotton, or any other 
article? — I suggested that the assessment should be lowered, and I gave a reason 
on account of the prices of all produce having diminished so excessively ; it is 
scarcely possible for the ryot to pay the assessment which was fixed when the 
prices of produce were so much higher. 


2712. Would 
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2712. Would you make a baigain for a term of years ? — I am not at all an 0 . Ciieri^, Ei^ 
advocate for a ryotwar assessment ; I would rather make a village settlement. 

2713. Have you read Major General Brio’s work on the Land-tax ? — Yes. 

2714. Do you agree with his views as to a permanent settlement? — Yes; 
no doubt it is to a certain extent advisable ; but it has been tried, I believe, and 
has not succeeded. 

2715. You were asked whether you thought the ryot would squander any 
excess that he might have during a good year, and not save it for the emergencies 
of a bad year ; it would not be that the ryot would be responsible to the British 
Government immediately for the payment of his tax-, but he would be responsible 
to an intervening party; you make the settlement not with individual ryots, but 
with persons representing the village ? — You make settlements with the vill^es 
and with the ryots. 

2716. Are there not parties exercising authority over them who are, to a cer- 
tain extent, re8{X)nsible to you for the payment ? — Not in those districts where 
the ryotwar system prevails ; in Guzerat and to the south of Bombay, and Rut- 
nagheerce, the assessment is by villages : in the country south of Bombay there 
arc the khotes, and they settle witli their ryots, and pay so much to the govern- 
ment ; in Candeish, Poonah, Ahmednugger, and the Northern Concan, the ryot- 
war system prevails, and there you settle with every ryot. 

2717. Would you be willing, without distrust of the ryot, that a fair and 
equitable settlement should be made, say for 30 years ? — Certainly. 

2718. Is it your opinion that the revenue, under such a settlement, would 
come in more regularly, and be less vexatious to the ryot, and more easily col- 
lected by our Government than under the existing sytem ? — ^If it was a low 
assessment, and there was no great diminution in the prices of produce, 1 should 
say that it would be the best thing that could be done. 

2719. Do you think that the cultivation of cotton in Guzerat can be carried 
much beyond its present amount ? — The mamlutdars in Broach told me that 
they thought the extension could not be very great in those districts, because 
they had already lialf the cultivated land in cotton, and they never can have 
more than half. 

2720. Does the Nizam’s territory furnish much cotton ? — Yes, and they would 
be likely to furnish a great deal more ; and Berar and both banks of the Taptee, 
and Candeish. 

2721. Which do you conceive to be, as far as you are acquainted, the chief 
cotton-growing country after Guzerat? — In Kattywar, cotton is produced; along 
the banks of the Taptee, from Surat in Candeish, and in some parts of Ahmed- 
nug^er there are cotton lands, a deep black soil ; the suckers of the plant pene- 
trate sometimes six feet ; about Sholapoor, Dharwar and Belgaum cotton may be 
grown ; but the chief cotton-growing country, after Guzerat, would be Berar 
and the Nizam’s country. 

2722. And a railway in the direction of Nagpoor would give us a large amount 
of cotton, in your opinion, from the Nizam’s country ? — Certainly it would. 

2723. Is it your opinion that the roads could be made passable for wheeled 
carriages, on the average, at the rate of 300 rupees a mile, as was done by your- 
self? — No, it is perfectly impossible ; as I said before, those were not macadamized 
roads. 

2724. What would be the cost per mile of a metalled road ? — ^The cost of 
the road from Panwell up to the foot of the Ghauts, I believe, was 5,000 or 6,000 
rupees a mile. 

2725. Would it be a good speculation in tlic long run to the Government of 
the country, as increasing commerce between one point and another?— I think 
it would be the finest thing in the world for the countiy to have roads ; the first 
thing that Napoleon did, on taking a country, was to make roads, the Romans 
did the same, and no doubt on obtaining a country, roads should be the first 
object. 

2726. They would have other good effects besides those connected with agri- 
culture ; in a social, political and military point of view, they would be of equal 
importance ? — Yes. 
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2727. Sir James Hogg."] You said that the sirdars were much poorer now 
than they were formerly? — I meant the sirdars in tlie Deccan. 

2728. Were not those the military leaders of the aristocracy under the govern- 
ment of the Peishwar ? — Yes, they were. 

2729. Whence did they derive their profits under the dominion of the 
Peishwar? — From the Pcish war they had enams, surinjams, and all those different 
tenures given to them. 

2730. They were military tenures? — Yes, many of tliem. 

2731. Do you tliink that those under the sirdars are better or worse off than 
they were under the Peisliwar’s dominion; the ryots themselves, generally? — 
I think that the ryots, as far as the possession of property is secured, are now 
better off ; they know perfectly well what their taxes are to be ; on the other 
hand, they are much poorer than they were before, and I attribute all that 
to the fall in the value of the produc<*, and nothing more. 

2732. The asscssm(*nt, when fixed, with reference to the then price of the 
produce, was fair? — Yes. 

2733. Do I understand 3'ou that the extravagance of the assessment arises 
from the diminished price of the produce? — I think so, in a great measure ; 
from all the old accounts, the price of produce in the best years, and the 
rates of assessment by the best surveyors under the former Governments, were 
found ; and, taking those, we took the best we could; in taking possession of a 
new country, you must look to the former records, and we took these as a guide ; 
and it has been found, and 1 do not think I am singular in my o[)inions, that 
the people within the districts with which 1 am ac(iuainted have all become 
poorer and poorer. 

2734. What Avas the djite of the overthrow of the PeisliAvar ?— One thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen. 

2735. Mr. Mowatt.'\ As to the assessment of tin; land, will you state, in fixing 
the maximum, what are the grounds upon which the Government ])roce<'d ^ — 
I have just mentioned to the Ilonoui'abh! Meunber that Ave always took tluj very 
best .accounts we could possibly find under the former Governments ; a scries of 
50 years, if wc could get them. 

2736. Supposing the assessment to be five rupees a beoga, Avhy did not the 
Government m.ake it six or seven rupees a beega?- — They adhered to a standard, 
and to that Avhich was maintained before. When it Avas too high, a general survey 
was undertaken, instead of altering here and there a field, unless a glaring and 
partial injustice Avas apparent. I was aware of the oiuj und(‘r Mr. Pringle; but 
although his talent was known to and .appreciated by every one, still it did not 
seem to give that satisfaction that was expecte«l. 

2737. In fixing the maximum, is it done with reference to the capabilities of 
the soil ? — Of course. 

2738. Do the Government, in other words, take all they can get, and which 
they think the .soil can give ? — Yes; proportionate to the claims of the ryot. 

2739. In making a survey, you would naturally fix something — a third or a 
fifth of the gross produce? — You have to find how many classes of land there 
are ; some will give four classes, some three ; and you would find how much those 
different classes of land would produce per beega, and you would take the ave- 
rage of the different years, and apportion so much to the Government out of 
the net or the gross ; some; think that half the net is fair, and others think that 
half the gross is fair ; and some think a third ; some a fifth. 

2740. My question bad this view ; whether the Government took in the shape 
of assessment all they can readily get ? — I think the Government are always 
most desirous to take but a fair proportion, and hitherto they have gone by the 
data of former Governments, and gradually they appear to be revising the rates 
from the south, and by Mr. Coles’s report it appears that those fixed now by 
the survey are very fair. My evidence has referred principsilly to the high 
assessment in Candeish, Surat and Broach, and the great importance of having 
the cotton brought to England to supersede the supply from America. 

2741. At the same time all your evidence goes to sIioav that the assessment 
ought to be lower, and that whenever the collector interferes at all, it is to abate 
it, and that he never in any case proposes tojtakc a greater sum upon the land ? 
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— I do not know of any instance of a collector having done so, because they 
have been too highly assessed already. 

2742. In other words, they have never been in a condition to report that the 
assessment might be raised, because, in consequence of the former valuation, it 
was in a majority of cases too high ? — Yes. 

274.3. Chairman.'] As to the cholera, do you know whether the military in 
those districts where you say cholera has lingered for many years, have been 
equally subject to it with the resident population? — It is rather a difficult 
thing, without reference to accounts, to answer tluit question ; but it seems very 
often to prevail dreadfully in a regiment; there was an instance, which probably 
the Committee may recollect, of Sir Charles Napier going up to Kurracbee, 
where the military in a ship were attacked, and 40 or 50 in that ship died 
of it. 


Dear Sir, Epsom, Surrey, 27 March 1848 . 

On looking over my evidence on Saturday, and on further and more mature 
consideration, I find that 1 made a mistake in my statement regarding the pro- 
cedure of a collector to recover outstamling balances of revenue. I stated that he 
could not attach a standing croj> for the revenue dm* on account of a former year ; 
and I said also, that a defaulter, on account of revenue due for a preceding year, 
must be pro(!eeded against, and, if necessary,iniprisoned, by process in thcAdawlut. 
The n ason for my having so stated, arose from some cases having occurred 
while I was colhictor, which bore upon the case in point, but which, upon re- 
considering in detail, I now remember embrace<l a subsequent procedure. 

The standing crop may be attached for former years’ revenue, but the collector 
has not that prior claim to any other creditor which he holds for the current 
year’s revenue. I remember I had endeavoured to supersede the attachment of 
the Adawlut by a claim on account of revenue for a former year, and it was 
decided against me ; when questioned in your Committee-roonj, the above case 
occurring to me, I answered in reference to the result, rather than to the 
principle. 

Witli regard to the procedure to recover from a defaulter, the collector has 
the power to issue an attachim ut on the defaulter’s properly, and sell it, or he 
may imprison the defaidter for a certain time, but he cannot, I think, do both : 
if he intends to sell the property, he must have a written notice fixed uj) 
in a consj»icuous place, and allow a period of at least 1 5 days before the sale, to 
enable the defaulter to bring an action against the collector. In my official 
capacity I have seldom used these powers, but when a claim is just, and a man 
can and will not pay, a collector must enforce the law ; and some few instances 
of the kind occurred to me, in which 1, as collector, was sued in the Adawlut to 
have the attachment removed. The procedure in the Adawlut occurred to me 
when questioned in your Committee-room, but the detail and primary process 
escaped my memory at the moment. 

I trust you will excuse the trouble I am giving you in requesting that this 
explanation may be recorded and attached to iny evidence. 

I remain, &c. 

John Bright, Esq., m. p., Geo. Gibeme. 

Chairman of the Committee. 


G. Gtieme, Esq. 
90 March 1848. 
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JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair. 


Robert Wigram Crawford^ Esq., further Examined. 

R. W. Cranoford, 2744. Chairman^ DO you wish to make some further observations to the 
Esq. ^ Committee with regard to the shipping of cotton direct from the minor ports on 

the western coast ; and have you any memorandum regarding the eligibility of 

H March 1848. those ports for the shipping of goods ? — Since my last examination, I have made 
a memorandum on this subject, uhich, with the permission of the Committee, 
I will read. 


\The same was ready as follows ;] 

I WAS asked, in the course of my examination, whether cotton could not be shipped 
direct to foreign parts from the subordinate ports on the coast of Western India, so as to 
save the expense of its transport to Bombay, and I said, in reply, that 1 thought it could 
not be done ; I would now request permission to state, rather more in detail, the grounds 
on which I come to the conclusion, that such shipments of cotton from the coast, though 
very practicable as far as the mere shipment is concerned, during certain months of the 
year, say from the middle of October to the middle of May, will not be found economically 
feasible, as a system having in view the object of reducing the cost of the cotton delivered 
on shipboaid, when the exporter may be said to take his leave of it. 

In an economical point of view, I apprehend no saving would be found to ensue ; the 
expense of conveying the cotton to Bombay by sea not being so considerable as to press 
heavily on the cost of it ; it seldom exc(*eds, and is frequently much less than 3 rupees 
per candy of 7 cwts. ; it may average about 2 J rupees, somewhat less than three-fourths 
of a penny per ton per mile upon the bulk of the cotton brought into Bombay by sea, or 
$15 dec. of a penny per lb., the equivalent of about {)$, per ton on the freight of cotton from 
Bombay to England; an excess over and above the current rates of the day, which 
experience has shown a shipper from the coast has to pay for tonnage, to compensate the 
shipowner for the loss of time incurred in loading at an outport, and the loss of stowage 
consequent on the want of the selection of goods, which a large port like Bombay generally 
affords. 

Moreover, Bombay being the only port on the coast of Western India, from Kurrachee 
to Cape Comorin, which can be entered and departed from with reasonable safety during 
the south-west monsoon months, or from the middle of May to the middle of October, it 
is evident that the necessary charges of establishments at the minor ports for receiving, 
storing, packing, and shipping the cotton must be greater than at Bombay, where the 
progress of competition has reduced them to the lowest scale, consistent with a fair return 
for the money employed. 

Again ; the shipments of cotton to England are generally for the account of parties in 
this country, and made under orders dependent for their execution on the current prices in 
the market, current freights and current exchanges ; and as 15 5. per ton in the homeward 
freights are equivalent to about one-eighth of a penny per lb., or 8 per cent, on a cost of 
3 d., and a penny per rupee in the exchange, to about 4 per cent., it often happens that 
orders, which are well witliin the reach of the agent in respect of the cost price of the cotton, 
are quite beyond his reach in regard to the freight at which he can ship it, and the rate of 
exchange at which he can draw on his principal for the cost of it ; I am quite satisfied, 
tlierefore, that if it were found practicable in other respects to ship cotton direct from the 
minor ports on the coast, instead of sending it up to Bombay, as a system, the advantage 
would appear in a few special cases only, and the great bulk of the cotton would still be 
forwarded to Bombay, as the great commercial enti*ep6t on the coast, where being econo- 
mically stored, it can always be selected according to order, and purchased, packed and 
shippra, as the exigencies of the shipper may require, and opportunities dependent on the 
ever-varying rates of exchanges and tneghts may offer for the execution of orders. 

It 
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It is to considerations of this kind, I imagine, that New York is indebted for the place it R, W» Cratofordt 
holds in regard to the export cotton trade of the United States. Ebq. 

I beg leave to submit to the Committee the following memoranda also, relative to those m . u o 
ports on the coast of Western India, which it may have been supposed offer facilities for the aic 1 4 . 

direct shipment of cotton ; the quotations are taken^ from the late Captain llorsburgh’s 
standard book of Sailing Instructions for the East Indies : — 

Of the Coast of Kattywar he observes, “ that the eastern side is destitute of a good 
harbour in which a ship could ride with safety during a gale of wind,” and “ that the western 
side also contains no safe harbour, unless for boats or small vessels.” 

The Gulf of Cambay, in which are the ports of Surat, Tankaria, Cambay and Gogo, is 
described as being very dangerous for large vessels, owing to the banks at the entrance, and 
the height and velocity of the tides. Ships may lie in Sumt roads ” until the middle of April, 
after which time it is considered dangerous to remain there.” The bar of the Taptee presents 
an insuperable obstacle to vessels proceeding up the river to Sumt, a distance of about 20 
miles, for cargo. 

Demaiiu, a Portuguese, and theiefore, as respects the operation of the Navigation Laws, a 
foreign port, has a good harbour for small vessels, but is inconvenienced with a bar, prac- 
ticable only at high water in the springs. It would be a very great advantage to Bombay 
shipping to be permitted to proceed to Dcmauti for repairs, without prejudice to then* 
nrivilcges as British vessels. 

Jiojapore, 40 miles to the southward of Bombay, “ is an excellent harbour, without any 
bar, having from four to five fathoms in the entrance, and the same depth inside, at low 
water, when there, is shelter fiom all winds.” This harbour, however, is not in connexion 
with any cotton-producing district. 

Glieriah, “ although not frequented by Europeans, has an excellent harbour, the vessels in 
it being laiid-lockcd and sheltered from all winds. Theie is no bar at the entrance, the 
depths being from five to seven fathoms, and from three to four inside at low water.” This 
is the port, I understand, fioni whence the Government is about to constiuct a new line of 
road into the Southern Mahratta country, and was one of those referred to in paragraph 75 
of the Bombay report, as a port to the northward of Goa, to connect those districts with 
the sea. 

Goa is another Poitugucsc port, but can never become one of much foreign trade, owing 
to the bar, which “ has only 10 or 17 feet on it at high-water spring tides.” 

Meerjee, near the mouth of the Tuddn river, is a port to the southward of Goa, leferrcd to 
in the Bombay report, and will be found particularly described m Mr. Blane’s interesting 
letter, App. X. of that repoit. The haibour is spacious and deep, but has a bar, which will 
prevent its becoming a place of resort for large vessels. 

Manyaloie is at the mouth of a considerable river, but has a shifting bar with only 10 or 11 
feet upon it. 

Cannanore, Tellicher) y and Calicut are open roadsteads. 

Cochin possesses many advantages from its fine position near the “ entrance of the most 
considerable river on the coast,” and its command over the intercourse with the interior by 
means of the “ backwater,” as it is termed, which aftbrds a perfectly secure navigation for 
many miles in various directions, and at all seasons. The drawback, however, is the bar, 

“ navigable by ships drawing 14 or 15 feet water” only, and which cannot be passed with safety 
excepting at particular times of the tide and winds. I am informed, that during the south-west 
monsoon, it would be impracticable to get a ship out to sea with the wind blowing into the 
harbour, and a heavy swell coming 111 from seaward. During the fine season, however, ships 
may load in the outer roads with perfect safety, and as a good deal of other produce besides 
cotton is now to be had there, and the distance from Bombay is considerable, about 600 
miles, Cochin will probably be the port of shipineiit from October to Alay for much of the 
cotton of the Coimbatore districts. 

2745. Viscount Jocelyn.'] In the first part of that report, you mention the cotton 
grown in the Broach district ; the expense of bringing the cotton to Bombay, you 
say, is two-and-a-half rupees? — Both the cotton brought down from Broach and 
that taken up from the southward. 

2746. Does it include Coimbatore ? — Not so far as the Coimbatore district. 

2747. Is there any cotton exported from Goa that goes through the Portuguese 
state ? — None at all. 

2748. Chairman.] Have you any notes to submit to the Committee with regard 
4 o the statement in the document appended to the Report of the Bombay com- 
•mittec, of which you were a member ? — I have made some notes upon those state- 
ments, which I will read. 
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Esq. 
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Notes on Mr. Davies’ Statements concerning the Fiscal Burdens on the Cultivation of 
Cotton 111 the Broach Collectorate, submitted to the Bombay Committee, and published 
with their Report. 

Accompaniments Nos. 1 and page 43 , printed Report. 

From these Statements wt. learn that the ascertained average price of the kuppas (or 
cotton uiicleancd as plucked from the plant) left the cultivator, on the average of the 
13 years refeired to, an aveiage value ni sterling money ot H,*?. per beegah, on the 
assumption arrived at with some care; (.vce paragraphs 11 to 13 of Mr. Davies’ Report) that 
20 beegahs of average land are reepined to produce one candy of cleam'd inaiketable cotton, 
and without I’efeienct* to an infeiior cioj), which is occasionally raisi'd on the same ground 
on which the cotton crop w advancing towards maturity. This omission, which I under- 
stand, however, to he of hut little practical account, I have not the means ()f supplying; 
but fur the purpose of showing the r(‘lative shares of the cotton produce, which fall to the 
government and the cultivatoi lespirtively, 1 think it will he more safe to take ItJ beegahs 
as the qnantitv of av(*iage land lecpiired to produce one candy of cotton instead of 20 beegahs, 
the foiiner being the t‘\tcnt actually letjunt'd in the Surat coll(‘ctorate, according to the 
moie detailed infoimation fuinibhed in the 1 etui ns of the Revenue Ollicer of that district 
(])ag(‘s 1!) to ."iJ of Hepoit). 

With tins coirection (which is much in favour of the government) the aveiage price of 
38 lupees foi kuppas, 01 2VI pence per pound of cotton, leaves an aveiage value of lOs.llirf. 
per beegah, of winch, if the lh‘gootee systimi (or ient-chaig(‘ for the land without reference 
to the crop raised) had been in foice ihioughout the whole period, — 

• s ( 1 . 

The government would have received - 4 3 } or 40 V" per cent., and 

The cultivatoi - - - - - (> t» or oi) !'!■ „ 


10 11 i or 100 


Taking the last seven years of the siTies, however, during which the Begootce system is 
said to have been in force, tin* r(*sult is an aveiag(‘ price ol 30 1 opines, 2 annas and 8 jiies 
per bbar of kuppas, or two-pence per pound of cotton, yielding an aveiagi* value of Ss, bd. 
per beegah, of which 

.V. d. 

The government has received - - - 4 .'i ) or 61 per cent., and 

The cultivator - - - - - - 4 2i 01 ls]V „ 


8 s or 100 


And if wo take the worst y<‘ar of tin* senes in respect of piice ; vi/. 1841 - 42 , vvi'fmd a puce 
of 28 rupees per bhar of kuppas, or rather less than two-pence per pound of cotton, yielding 
a value of Ss, 0 \d, pei beegah, of which 

s, d. 

The government leceivcd - - - 4 .5 i or .66 J} per cent., and 

The cultivator - - - - - - 3 7 or 44 „ 


8 -I or 100 

But 28 lupces ]7(*r hhar of kuppas, or 70 inpees jier cand) of clean cotton, constitutes 
a piiee of about 80 nipee.'s landed m IJombay, which is at tlic least 1.6 rupees higher than 
tlie price which it would be saf(» to purchase at in ordinary tunes, with increasing erojis, in 
the United States. Assuming, then, 0.6 rupees to be the highest price at which the nieichant 
in the Bombay inaiket could oidinaiily aflbnl to jinrehase, vve aiiive at 22 rupees per bhar, 
as the highest price which the cotton dealer could atfoid to pay for the kujipas 111 the country ; 
and 22 iu]>ces pei Ijliar, or 1 \d, per pound for cotton, gives a value of Os, ^id. per beegah, 
of which, under the present lates, 

5 . d. 

The government would receive - - - 4 .6 J or 72 per cent., and 

The cultivator - - - - - - 1 8 J or 27 „ 


0 2 or 100 


Upon these premises it would seem to follow, that cotton cannot bo continued to be success- 
fully cultivated for the markets of 1 /ancashire, in the Bioacli districts, ujion the present average 
Begootee rent of 2 ruj^ees, 0 annas and 11 pies per beegah ; and sujiposing 22 lupees per bhar 
to be the highest jince, the cultivator can expect to icceive in ycais to come for the produce 
of his land, that hardly one-half of it will fall to his own share, oven should he succeed, 
under European supcrintendimce, m raising twice as much cotton from the soil as he does at 
prosent, or impioving two-fold in respect of quality that which lie now^ raises. The highest 
rent charged in the Shojapore collectorate is 1 rupee or 1 U annas per acre, the average 
10 annas, and the lowest 4 annas, (Appendix R. page 54 ). Is it a matter of wonder, then, 
notwithstanding that it requires nearly 40 beegahs of land in that collectorate to produce one 
candy of cleaned cotton, that it can be raised so cheaply in that part of the country, as to 
bear the present enormous charge of 300 miles of land carriage to the sea ? 


As 
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As a further contrast between the two collectoratcs, let us sec the extent to which the 
government rent-charge and the cost of the transport of the cotton to the sea, supposing a 
railway were in existence connecting Sholapore with Bombay, would respectively contribute 
towards the sum total of the cost or the cotton in Bombay. In the Broacli collectorate, tbe 
average government rent-charge is 2 rupees, (J annas and 11 pies, or rij/ to of a penny per lb., 
and the cost of transport to Bombay by sea about 4 rupees and 8 annas per candy of 784 lbs., 
or 2/16 of a penny per lb. In the Sholapore collectordtc, 40 lbs. of cleauerl cotton are raised 
fromtlie acre, (see column 12, page 54), and the average rent is 10 annas, or at l/io — rf., 
equal to -Jl^dcc., or 5j/16 of a penny per lb., and the cost of transpoit by the proposed rail- 
way would be 2^ d. per ton per mile, say for 300 miles, equal to -J.'! dec., or say 5 i/l6 of a 
permy per lb. 'fhe lesult, therefore, of the contrast thus atforded is, — 


Collectorate. 

Charge fur Land. 

Charge of Transport 
per lb. 

of clean Cotton. 

Ttigether. 

Rato. 

Per lb. of dean Cotton 

Broach 

R. A. P. 

2 6 llp’bcega 

d, 

TlA/16 

by sea, - 2/10 

d. 

i-mui 

Sholapore - 

-10 -p’acre - 

0-5i/16 

by railway 51/10 

0-11/16 


Diflerence in favour of Sholapore 8 ^/ 16 , or rather more than \d. per lb, 

274 (). Have you made tliO'O notes from the papers appended to the report of 
the committee of which you were a member ? — 1 have ; they are framed entirely 
upon the evidence shown in that report, subject to the correetion of 10 beegahs 
to produce a candy of cotton, instead of 20, as assumed by Mr. Davies. 

2750. If you had taken 20 beegahs as necessary to produce a candy of cotton, 
would not the case of the cultivator.s have appeared very much the worse, and 
the amount of taxation much heavier? — Exactly 25 per cent, more against the 
cultivator, and in favour of the Government. 

2751. Suppose a railway existed from Bombay to Kamgaum, at what rate do 
you think the cotton of Bcrar could be brought down to llombay and laid down 
at Liverpool? — Taking as the starting point for calculation the price at which the 
Berar cotton has been purchased in these districts, namely, Id Hyderabad rupees 
per bullock-load of 240 lbs. weight, and adding to that about 1 1 rupees per candy, 
for the charge of conveying it to Bombay by railway, at the rate of 2 l^d. per ton 
per mile, adding 3 .^ rupees more per candy for the charges which can be exactly 
ascertained and estimated, and adding, further, 6 rupees as the expense of moving 
the cotton in Bombay, and packing it, and shipping it, and adding 3/. per ton 
for the freight of the cotton from Bombay to Liverpool, and deducting from the 
proceeds in Liverpool 8^ per cent, for the sale charges, dock charges, assurance, 
and so forth, including the insurance by sea, the cotton would stand at an ex- 
change of 1 s. 10</., in between 2.J- and 2,; of a penny per pound, without profit 
to the importer ; all that he got beyond that would be his profit ; a farthing would 
be a profit of about nine or ten per cent., an eighth, four-and-a-half or five per 
cent. 

2752. Viscount Mahon.'] You estimate the cost of transport by the proposed 
railway at 2 \d. per ton per mile ; on what data have you made that calculation, 
the railway not having yet been constructed, and you not being aware of the 
precise course that may be taken ? — ^Two-pcncc halfpenny per ton per mile is the 
rate at which it is assumed by the projectors of the railway, that they will be able 
to afford to carry the cotton, leaving themselves a fair profit. 

2753. Is that their own statement upon the subject? — Yes. 

27.54. Chairman^ You stated in your former evidence that you thought the 
question was one of price as much as of quality; do you wish to qualify that 
opinion at all, or to confirm it ? — I would rather confirm it ; I think it is a question 
more of reduction in price at present than of improvement in quality ; I think that 
the measures which have been proposed by the Bombay committee, if adopted, will 
lead, in the course of time, to such a reduction in the cost of the cotton on the 
western side of India, especially that grown in Berar, as will render the importer 
of it into this country in a great measure independent of the extent of the crops in 
America ; that is to say, that his hopes of profit will not be entirely over-ridden, 
as at present, by the greater or smaller extent of the crop in America. If you 
'Can place the importer into this country upon that footing, you will then give the 
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grower tliat fair inducement to improve the quality, which he has not now. At 
present he has no inducement at all to lay out his money in improving the quality, 
because next year may be one of very large produce in the United States ; there 
may be no sale for his cotton in this country, and he may be loft with it on his 
hands, saleable only at a very low price. I think that the improvement of the 
quality is a great consideration ; but I think it yields in the place of first importance 
to the great |)oint of reducing the cost of the cotton, which the measures proposed 
by the Bombay committee arc sufficient to carry out. 

2755. Do you snp[)osc that the measures which are recommended, and which 
are likely to be successful for diminishing the price, w'ould also be those from 
which you could hope ultimately for an improvement in the quality? — I think 
that an improvement in the quality of it would follow the diminution of the cost. 

2756. Sir Jatfics Jlogg.] Are you of opinion that the mei chants and cotton- 
spinners in Lancashire would purchase cotton for spinning m this country, such as 
is grown in India at present, provided it was cheap enough? — Just so. 

2757. Do you think, provided it were cheap enough, the quality remaining as 
at present, that they would purchase it to the exclusion of the American cotton ? — 
Yes ; if they could got it cheap enough for those purjioscs. 

2758. There is nothing in the cotton and its present quality, as regards either 
cleanliness or staple, that would prevent its general introduction into this country, 
provided it was cheap enough ? — I think if the cotton were cheap enough, as 1 
stated to the Committee before, its quality is sufficiently good to afl’ord material 
for the spinning of three-fourths of all the cotton spun in this country at the 
present time. 

27, 'jy. Chairman.^ When you say, providing it is cheap enough, do you mean 
that the dill'ercnce between the price of the Indian cotton and the American cotton 
should be so much as to compensate for that extra loss arising from the dirt in 
the Indian cotton and the shortness of the staple, and from the necessary loss 
in working inferior cotton? — Just so. Supposing the dill’ercnce in the respective 
qualities of the two were 25 per cent., that the American cotton was worth 4 f/. in 
the market, and the importer of the Surat cotton could sell his at 3 f/., he would 
sell it to any quantity. 

27,';y*'. For the great bulk of the trade they use the lower numbers ? — Yes, the 
great bulk of the trade spinning under 20s. 

27(10. Mr. George Thompson.^ Do you think that the eftect of a large demand 
for that cotton, in the event of certain elements that now increase its price being no 
longer in existence, would be to improve the quality of the cotton in cleanliness 
ultimately ? — I think it would tend to that 

2761. If there were a regular demand? — Yes. 


Francis Carnac Brown, Esq. ; Examined. 

2702. Chairman.] HAVE you been residing in this country for some time ? — ■ 
I have, rather more than nine years. 

2763. Are you a native of this country? — No; I was born in India of 
English parents, and educated in England. 

27(14. In what part of India ?— On the coast of Malabar. 

2765. Did you live for many years there? — Yes; I think, from first to last, 
between 21 and 22 years at various times. 

27l)(). Viscount Mahon.] Did you live all that time on the coast of Malabar, 
or were you also in other parts of India ? — I have been all over the lower part of 
India ; 1 have been twice or three times to Calcutta ; several times to Bombay, 
and many times to Madras and the intermediate places. 

2767. Your whole residence extending to a period of 21 years? — Yes, or 22, 
at various times. 

27(18. Mr. George Thompson.] On what particular part of the coast did you 
reside ? — I resided in the neighbourhood of Tellicherry, on the coast of Malabar. 

2769. Who and what are you when in India? — I succeeded to a property which 
my fatlier acquired there ; he himself resided there many years ; upwards of 53 . 
years. 

2770. Was he a cultivator of produce, when alive, upon his property? — For 
the last 30 years of his life it was his chief occupation. 

2771. Are you able to describe the exact position and peculiarities of the estate 
thus acquired from your father ? — ^The town of Tellicherry is not down on the map ; 
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it is rather to the southward of Cannnnore ; my property is situated about 
eight miles inland ; the peculiar topography of it is laid down in this map. — 
[A map was handed i/i.] — ^Malabar extends from about 40 miles south of Manga- 
lore, all the way down to about 80 miles of Cape Comorin ; the whole coast is 
also called the Malabar coast. 

2772. Has your estate any particular name ? — It is called the Estate of Anjara- 
candy. 

2773. Is it divided into particular portions ?— It is situated in five parishes, 
separate parishes. 

2774. Does it comprise five parishes ? — A portion of the five ; besides myself, 
there are other proprietors of land living in them. 

2775* lu what way was the property acquired ? — My father acquired it by 
purchase from the East India Company. 

2776. In connexion with the tenure on which you hold that land under the 
East India Company, arc there any proprietary rights belonging to individuals 
located upon that property ? — There are many other proprietors of land living in 
my five parishes ; .my relation with them is this : 1 am answerable for the revenue 
they pay to the Government, consequently I levy and receive the revenue from 
them. 

2777. You stand towards them in the relation of a Zemindar ? — Properly 
speaking, 1 stand towards them in the relation of the ancient Hindoo head of the 
parish ; I stand towards them in the relation of what the Zemindar was in Bengal 
previously to the introduction of the permanent settlement. 

2778. Arc you necessarily or from choice farmer of the revenue? — I do not 
farm the revenue in any way, but it is the condition of my property that I am to 
receive the revenue which the proprietors residing in my parishes have to pay to 
the Govenmient, and pay it to the Collector. 

2779. It appears from this map, and a table on part of it, that you have certain 
plantations that you call your own, and there arc other grounds which are set 
down as the private propcity of other parties ; is that so ? — It is. 

2780. Can you explain to the Committee what are the proportions of the land 
over which you consider you exercise a proprietary right, and what proportion is 
the property of others.^ — This map was made in 1802 ; the boundary of my pro- 
perty has extended since that by purchase, but not to any very great degree ; the 
difl'erence that now exists is in the land which was then waste, which my father, 
and afterwards myselfj brought into cultivation ; the cultivated land at that time 
ts laid down here in acres, and also the uncultivated, and the only difference is, 

hat the proportion of the cultivated land to the waste is altered. 

2781. Did \our father pay much attention to the cultivation of land in Mala- 
bar ? — He paid particular attention to it, as I mentioned before, for 30 years. 

2782. Did he at any time during that period direct his attention to the culti- 
vation of cotton? — He did. 

2783. Was he anxious to see it an article of exportation to this country ? — 
Most anxious. 

27S4. At what period was his attention directed to the subject of cotton? — 
His attention was directed to the subject of cotton, 1 have heard him say, from 
the year 177C, when he was in the habit of going to Surat; at that time the city 
Surat was what Bombay now is, a great emporium of trade, and for the export of 
cotton. 

2785. Did he subsequently adopt any measures for the purpose ot ascertaining 
whether cotton could be made to become an article of exportation from that part 
of the coast ? — He did. 

2786. In about what year was that r — The province of Malabar was transferred 
from Bombay to tbe Madras Government in 1802 ; previously to that, from the 
time of its cession by Tippoo Sultaun to the Company in 1792, it had been under 
the Bombay Government. In the year 1804, one of the first things that my father 
did, after a visit to Madras, was to call the attention of the Madras Government 
to the value of Goimbatoor as a cotton-growing country. 

2787. Can you give the Committee any information relating to his negotiations 
with the Madras Government in that year ? — I have a copy of a letter which 
1 found among his papers upon that subject. 

2788. Will you state what were the propositions he made, the encouragement 
he met with, and the date ? — The letter is dated “ Tellicherry, 2th of December 
1804.” 
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jp. C. J5;oTew,Esq. Encoukagkment of Coimbatoor Cotton as an Export from Madras strongly urged. 

"TI ] T’n From M. Brown, Esq., to Robert Sherson, Esq., &c. 8ic. &c., Madras. 

?4 March 1848. » 1 » > t 

My dear Sir, Tellicherry, l‘2th September 1804. 

#■****# 

Tlie second point is of nincli grcaler importance. 3 ho principal produce of Coimbatoor 
at present is grain, which cannot be expoited to the adjacent countries, but at a very low 
price, which in ordinary years atibuls no piofit cither to the cultivator or the merchant. 
In such a country, therefore, iiatuinlly feifile, but at a distance from the sea, the cultivation 
of other articles which aie not so peiishahle as giain, and the value of which will bear the 
charge of land carriage, ought to he eneour.iged. Of such articles cotton is one of the most 
valuahle. Malahur pays a coiisiderahle .sum annually to foreigneis for this material, and 
Bombay upwaids of :d) lacks of rupees (.f. .')00,000). (’oinibatore now pioduces cotton of 
•In 1804, all a much siippiior quality to any that is hioiight tiom Guzerat, Ciitch or Sciiid,* and with 

foreign countries. eiieoiinigement fioiii Goveriiiiient, might soon increase its produce to ten times to what it is 

at present. 

Some time ago I advised my fiiciul Mr. Watts, of Madias, of this, and musters of the 

t The Collector of cotton were sent to him by land. Mr. (Jairow t gave it as his opinion that the inhabitants 
Coimbatoor in would gladly piodiiee cotton <0 any amount that it might he wanted, or, 111 other words, 

1804. Jig mucli as there should he fumls for the purchase of it sent into the country. 

The trade in cotton to China has been a mine of wealth to Bombay, .ilthoiigh (he cotton 
exported fiom (hence is a (lueigii commodity, so (hat whatever profit the iiierehants of 
Bombay have gained by it, still the greatest advantage of (he trade has been reaped by the 
Malirattas, whose country produced tlie material: but how much iiioie advantageous would (Ins 
branch piove to us if the material was (he produce of oui own (eiiitories ! Madras begins 
now’ to paiticipule in the trade to China, and only wants cotton, without being obliged to 
seek it at noinbaj, to enable its merchants (o sliaie largely 111 that rich branch. 

By due eneoiiragement to the jnod action of Coimbatoor this may be cHected, and much 
wealth brought into th<‘ eountiy, whilst a valuable luldition would be made to the commerce 
of Madras. 

I am, &e. 

JU. Brown. 

27.S((. What (lid tlie writing of that letter lead to ' — I am not aware that any 
thiii'r was done by the CJovernmcnt in consequence of that letter. 

27(j(). Have you any tinner further to add in reh'renco to that application to the 
Madras Goveinrnent ^ — Nothinrr could be done at that time by a merchant 
residing in Malabar, for the purpose of cxportin<r cotton from thence to England, 
in consequence of the trade not being opened, and consequently, from the high 
rate of freight charged on the Company's ships, it was rendered impracticable for 
any person to export cotton direct to this country. 

2791. What W’as the rate of freights by the Company’s ships [irior to 1814? — 
I have made a table here, taken from the chartered rates of freight of the Comjiany, 
as published by Mr. Hardy, tor 23 years, from 179(i to 1819, showing the freight 
per pound on sugar, coftec and cotton brought from India to the United Kingdom. 

2792. Can yon .state some of the charges for cotton during that period? — In 
1797 it was 2(/. *895 a pound ; in 1798, ‘Id. '775 hi 1800, 2(/. *842, and so on. 
The highest year of the period was 1810, when the freight on a pound of cotton 
was Ad. •3.33. 

2793. Mr. PlowdcnJ\ Where do you obtain that statement from? — From 
Mr. Iloiatio Hardy’s publication, under the authority of the East India Directors. 

2794. Mr. George 'ITiompson.] Did your father, Mr. Murdoch Brown, try any 
experiment in the cultivation of cotton subsequently to 1804? — He did; very 
careful experiments. 

2795. Can you describe the nature of those experiments ? — Ilis attention was 
particularly directed to it, fiom seeing the wonderful increase of American ovi'r 
East Indian cotton, and the preference which the American obtained in the 
English market from its assume(l superiority. He was at the pains of obtaining the 
seeil of cotton from various parts of the world, indeed, from all parts of the world 
that he could correspond or have any connexion with ; American, Bourbon, Per- 
nambuco and Egyptian : every species of Indian cotton, and cotton from China : 
every one of these he most carefully cultivated ; he varied the experiments, sowing 
the cotton in the most inferior soil, and then upon better, and going on until he 
had sowed it upon what he conceived to be the best soil ; he variecl the culture, 
he subjected the ground to more or less ploughing and manuring, and at last 
to watering ; and the conclusion at which he arrived, after several years’ experi- 
ments w as this, that the length of the staple and its fineness depended entirely 
upon the degree of care bestowed upon its culture, and upon its being irrigated 
at the proper time. 

2796. Would 
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2796. Would it be practicable to repeat those experiments in this country? — 
I should be exceedingly glad if the Committee would be at the trouble of request- 
ing Sir William Hooker, at Kew, to repeat those experiments in the same way that 
I have now mentioned. The Committee have had before them that which a 
Manchester manufacturer, Mr. Basley. did in his cotton manufactory at Man- 
chester; he produced excellent cotton; and if Sir William Hooker were to under- 
take the experiments, I have the strongest reasons to believe, both from the 
experiments of my father and my own, for I repeated them, that the result would 
be, that the fineness of the cotton and its yield would be found to depend upon 
the degree of care bestowed upon its culture in a proper soil, 

2797. You say that you pursued certain experiments in regard to the cotton 
yourself? — I repeated many of niy father’s experiments up to the latest time of 
my remaining in India. It was always a matter of interest to me, and I always 
had many cotton plants about my house, the growth of which and tlie yielding 
of which I paid particular attention to. 

2798. Did you at any time send home any cotton to this country with the view 
of having it reported upon? — Wlien I joined my father in 1822, I prevailed upon 
him, though with considerable reluctance, to make another attempt to send homo a 
few Candies as a sample. He did so, by way of Bombay ; it was not cotton grown 
by himself at all ; it was the common cotton of the country, but simply cleaned 
by him, under his superintendence. He had ereeted a screw on his property by 
which the bales were half pressed, which was indispensable before putting them 
on board the craft, and sending them to Bombay. I have the report upon the 
cotton he sent home in 1805, at my instance. 

2799. Will you read it, if you please ? — ^I'his is an extract of a letter from 

Messrs, Alexander Deiinistoun & C'-o., of Liverpool, dated 5th November 1825 : 
“ The five bales Manilla cotton, per Hero, were particularly examined, and w'e 
subjoin the report of our broker in regard to them : four were sold by auction 
yesterday, in two lots, as a further test of their properties and relative value here, 
and one is sending round to Glasgow for the purpose of being wrought up by a 
spinner, in whom Mr. Fleming has confidence, with a view of ascertaining more 
critically the rank which that description of cotton ought to take in the market.” 
This is the broker’s report : “ The M. B. five bales we should call a good quality of 

Manilla cotton ; the staple is too short to take a high stand ; it is very nice as to 

colour and cleanliness. The .sta[>le is hardly so long as good Orleans. It has been 
seen by several experienced .spinnens, who appear to agree in the above opinion. 
The value of the five bales is lOrf. to lO^d., and were there a constant supply, it 
might take a rather higher stand. 

“ M.B . — 2 half bales Manilla, at 10j</. per lb. 

I do. do. at 10 ^ d. per lb.” 

2800. Chairman.^ What is the date of that opinion of the brokers ? — It is dated 
Liverpool, 5th November 1825. 

2801. Mr. George ThompsonJ] Did that report lead you to become an exporter 
of cotton to this country ? — ’No, it did not. There were local fiscal impediments 
which rendered it impracticable. 

2802. Did you pay any attention to the cleaning of the cotton ? I did, particular 
attention. 

2803. Are you acquainted with the native mode of cleaning the cotton ? — I am. 

2804. Intimately? — Yes. 

2805. Can you describe it ? — I can produce a native Churka, if the Committee 
desire to see one ; one made on my own property. 

[77/6* same xoas produced, and explained by the Witness to the Committee. '\ 

2806. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Do you bruise the seed first ? — Nut at all. 

2807. Is the gin anything like that? — No; quite different. 

2808. Mr. George Thompson.] Did it ever occur to you to introduce the saw- 
gin into India ? — Y cs, it did. 

2809. Will you give the Committee the history of that? — I was in England 
in the year 1828 ; I had had before my eyes the native mode of ginning cotton, 
and I had heard of the wonderful work which the saw-gin of America did ; 
one of the first things I did on arriving was to write over to America to a 
gentleman who had been many years in Bombay, but who was then settled at 
Salem, in Massachusetts, and requested him to send me a Whitney’s saw-gin ; 
Mr. Ashburner replied, that Whitney's saw-gin had been the making of America, 
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from the prodigious quantity of work which it did, but that the American 
Government prohibited its being exported; at the same time he attempted to 
describe what it was ; after that, I went to Glasgow, where some of the cotton 
which had been sent home had been sold ; there I happened to mention to the 
gentleman with whom I was staying, the late Mr. Flemming, my ill-success in 
obtaining this Whitney’s saw-gin ; he was familiar with the mode of ginning cotton 
in America, and he undertook, with the description I gave him of the Churka, 
to contrive a gin that should answer the purpose I wanted : in connexion with 
Messrs, Holdsvvorth, of Glasgow, he made a gin, which was sent out to me at 
Bombay. 

2810. Was it applied to any purposes there ? — No, unfortunately, I could apply 
it to no purpose ; my intention was to try it on a large scale in Broach, where 
the best cotton is most extensively grown, but when 1 came to inquire, J found 
that in Broach there was an annual tax, called the Moturfa tax, levied upon every 
Churka used there, and of course the saw-gin would have thrown them out of use ; 
the tax would have been levied, and have been the cause of much misery to the 
people; that tax continued until, I think, about four or five years ago. 

2811. Viscount What is the Moturfa tax ? — It is a tax upon houses, 

and upon all species of implements ; I have a list of them here that are subject 
to the tax ; I levy the tax to this hour upon the people living in my five parishes, 
and pay the proceeds to the Government. 

28 1 2. Chairman,^ What is the origin of that term “ Moturfa” ^ — Moturfa has no 
reference at all to India ; it is an Arabic word signifying art ; it has been trans- 
ferred trom that to signify artizan; it is a very abstruse name, and has been 
transferred to the tax, I suppose, to disguise its nature. 

2813. Viscount To the tax upon artificers^ — Yes, and upon their 

implements. 

2814. Mr. Wilson Patten.} Does that tax pervade all India, or is it confined to 
particular districts? — It did pervade all India; and not only that, but it varied 
in difi’ereiit parishes; in the adjoining parishes to me, the Moturfa taxes are not 
identical with those which I levy. 

2815. Viscount Jocelyn.} Has there been any act of the Government by which 
the Moturfa tax has been abolished ? —None within my knowledge to this day ; 
speaking, of course, of my own parishes, and the persons on whom I levied it ; 
I have almost all the implements described here, wdth the Collector's receipt 
attached. 

2816. Viscount Mahon.} Have you put in the amount of the tax, as well as the 
articles? — I have, the intrinsic value in rupees, the intrinsic value in pounds sterling 
of the implements, and the annual amount of the tax. 

281 7. Have you also put the value of the tax rated upon the implements ? — Yes. 

[ 7 'Ae following Table was j'cud, and handed in :] 

Statumknt showing the Intrini>ic Value of, and the Annual Tax levied hy the Government 
upon, some of the Inipleiuents of Tiados and Piofessions in the Province of Malahar. 
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2818. Chairman.'] Do you mean that the tax is payable upon every chisel, or 
that a carpenter pays so much by way of obtaining a right to use the chisel ? — 
No, it is assessed upon each chisel of this kind ; the gentleman who gave his 
evidence here the other day, Mr. Petrie, described how one or two tools in the 
hands of the native artizan are made to perform various services ; that is the 
explanation; if he had several tools he would be liable to the Moturfatax upon 
each, and although a carpenter has more than one chisel, yet the particular one 
named in the list pays the Moturfa ; it is called Mawoo in Malabar. 

2819. "iAr. Mowatt.] What did you say was the ordinary value of it? — ^The 
intrinsic value in pounds sterling is 4 | d. 

2820. And what is the tax upon it? — The tax upon it is one rupee or 2 s. ; in 
addition to that, under the head of Moturfa, comes also house tax, for every man 
pays a house tax. 

2821. Mr. Wilson Patten.] With regard to cotton machines, do any of those 
come under that lax ? — Not now in Broach. 

2822. Or anything that is used for the purpose of cleaning the cotton ? — No ; 
but the spinning-wheel pays in certain parishes. 

2823. Do the implements employed in growing cotton pay it ? — No. 

2824. Mr. George Thompson.] The plough, 1 think, paid a tax ? — Yes, in 
certain districts. 

2823. Mr. Jifau'att.] Do the Committee understand that those taxes are in 
operation at this moment? — At this moment, 1 levy the taxes which the persons 
filling those professions and living in my parishes have to pay, and I am obliged 
to pay them when those persons cannot. 

2820. Chairnm).] Whether those taxes be abolished throughout India or not, 
you speak with reference to your own parishes r — I have no knowledge of their 
abolition; there is a weaver’s loom, which is in the list; 1 particularly mention 
that, because he is the only weaver living in ray parishes ; I have paid that tax 
for that man, and my father before me, for the last 30 years; it is out of the 
question, with the competition he had to encounter from the introduction of British 
manufactures, that he could have continued to pay his annual tax upon his loom, 
his manufacture having been taken away from him. 

2827. Viscount Jocelyn.] How was that tax levied upon tiles ; was it the same 
in all districts upon the article ? — No, upon the potter’s wheel. 

2828. And to the same amount ? — It varies in different districts, it varies in 
different parishes in the same district, and there were different remissions. If 
the Committee desire it, I can produce a return to the House of Commons, which 
was made from the East India House, in which some of these taxes are enume- 
rated ; and there is a very singular one in the list, a tax upon dancing girls, which 
also comes under the head of Moturfa. 

2829. Mr. Georp^e Thompson.] After you received so favourable a report from 
England of the sale of your five bags of cotton, did you take any steps to become 
an exporter of cotton from Malabar, or to encourage others to export cotton ?— 
I was particularly anxious, as my father had been, to encouiagc the export of 
cotton from Coimbatoor and Malabar ; but when I returned to India and attempted 
it, I found that an alteration had been made in the tariff of the province of Malabar ; 
in that piovincc the cotton in the seed was rated at the same value as clean cotton. 
Now, in Malabar, 100 lbs. of cotton in the seed yields 25 lbs. of clean cotton, 
and the operation of that tax was this : there are no roads in the country ; the 
cotton is grown inland, where the population is scanty, and it has to be brought 
from the place of growth to where the population is more abundant to be cleaned ; 
the sea being the only highway, the natural highway, it was usually brought by 
sea until this alteration of the tariff ; but when it was then attempted, the 
unseeded cotton had to pay a duty of eight per cent., which, in fact, amounted 
upon clean cotton to 32 per cent. ; the impediment was such as to put it out of 
my power, and out of anybody else’s power, to prosecute the further export 
of cotton from Malabar. 

2830. Was this duty levied within the East India Company’s territory.^ — 
Within the province of Malabar. 

2831. Did you ever state to any parties in this country the reasons why you 
abandoned the idea of exporting cotton from the western side of India to this 
country? — Yes; when General Briggs was preparing his pamphlet on cotton, T 
was in frequent communication with him ; he asked me for information. 1 
gave General Briggs that identical Report from Liverpool, which the Committee 
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(’ Esq. have seen; he sent it back to me, saying, “that he had inserted it in his 
- Cotton Paper,” and asked me the reason why I had not gone on with the 

Mu'ch 1848. export of cotton. His letter is dated Monday the 10th of June 1839 ; and he 
says, “Pray let me have for insertion —the reason for insertion — why Malabar 
cotton was not again tried.” If the Committee please, I will read them my 
answer; it is dated Harley-street, the 11th June 1839 :—“ The Malabar cotton 
plant is an annual ; it is grown with hill paddy, which is cultivated thus, through- 
out Canara, Malabar and Travancore ; the forest trees on a mountain, or on a 
hill side, are lopped, and, together with the low jungle and brushwood, burnt ; the 
tract is then all dug with the hoe, for, of course, using the plough is out of the 
question ; it is next sown with paddy and hill cotton ; the cotton ripens and is 
gathered last; but it cannot be seeded in the jungles, where there are no people ; 
it must be transported on men’s Iftads, unseeded, to the coast, where there are 
hands ; unseeded it is of no use, therefore of no value, to mortal man ; 100 lbs. of 
cotton carefully deprived of the seed in good hand (’hurkas, yield 75 of seed and 
25 lbs. of clean cotton. Until about four years ago, the Sea Customs’ Tariff of 
Malabar made no distinction in value between seeded and unsceded cotton, but 
loaded both on export coastways, with the duty of five per cent, levied on the 
same weight.” I was wrong in previously slating eight per cent. “ This sufficiently 
explains why neither my father nor I sent home any more hill cotton, after our 
esperiment of 182 .'). At that time (1 88(1) a native merchant of Tclliclierry 
exported, as it is called, a quantity of unseeded cotton from a place north of 
Cunnanore to Tellicherry, a distance of about 16 miles; he was obliged to brino- 
It, for, owing to the demand, he could not get hands to seed it at the place of 
export, and cotton, when left long in heaps, heats, ferments and spoils. The mer- 
chant, on this export, had just to pay a duty of 20 per cent, on the value ; he 
got his cotton seeded, re-exported it, and then applied for drawback ; but, lo and 
behold ' the cotton was no longer in the same package in which it had been 
imported, and was therefore not entitled to drawback, the merchant suffered a 
very heavy loss, and complained to the Collector ; the Collector, a most well-inten- 
tioned man, did not clearly understand the nature of the loss, and wrote to me; I 
explained it to him ; immediately he heard from me, he set about remedying the 
mischief and intolerable hardship suffered, by proposing to the Madras Board of 
Revenue two different values for seeded and for unseeded cotton. What did the 
Board of Revenue do? They rejected his value for seeded eotton in Malabar, the 
place of growth, and fixed the value according to the tariff at Madias, a place 
ibout a month’s voyage distant ; all this is in black and white, and occurred not 
more than four years ago.’* 

2832. Do you recollect the excitement that there was in Manchester about the 
year 183 !) upon the subject of cotton? — I do. 

2833. Did you visit Manchester about that period ? — I did. 

2834. Had you an interview with any of the spinners and merchants of that 
city?-Y es ; I had an interview with several members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Manchester. 

2833. Was it about that time that a deputation came up to London to wait 

upon the Court of Directors, upon the subject of obtaining cotton from India ? 

Subsequently to that it was that a deputation from the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce waited upon the Court of Directors. 

2836. Did you subsequently hear that the (;ourt of Directors had resolved to 
send oyer to America for some experienced planters, that they might be despatched 
to India with a view of promoting the improvements in the cleaning of cotton? — 

I was well aware of that. 

2837. Were you led about that time to make an experiment yourself in the 
way of importing a small quantity of native cotton ? — Being thoroughly .satisfied 
from long experience that the natives did not want any teaching in the art and 
mystery of growing cotton, immediately I heard what the Directors intended to do, 
sending out Americans for that purpose, I sent out to my brothers, who were ip 
charge of my property, and desired them to send home .some of the same kind of 
native cotton which we had sent home in 1825 , both seeded and unseeded. 

2838. What was the result ?— I put the cotton into the hands of a London 
Broker, and requested him to give me a report upon it. Here is the report— [»ro- 
duang the same]. 

2839. Will you read it to the Committee ?— It is dated the 15 th of September 
1842 : “ Commercial Sale Rooms. — Sir, I have examined the small sample of 
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cotton, and 6nd it of short and rather uneven but very strong staple, clean and 
good colour, worth about Grf. and 6j</. peril).; I should think it adapted for 
spinning the higher nunabers, and altogether consider it a very useful kind of 
cotton.” 

2840. ^\x James Hogg.] What was the extent of the sample r— About half a 
hundred-weight. “ On comparing this sample with those grown by the American 
planters at Bombay, I consider it superior, inasmuch as the staple, though not so 
silky, is much stronger.” — Signed, Peter Day. 

2841 . Mr. George Thompson.] Was that a fair specimen of the native cotton 
produced at Malabar ? —I did no more than desire that a quantity should be bought 
and cleaned, and sent home to me ; it is the common hill cotton of the country. 

2842. Chairman.] Did that price bear the same relation to the price of 
American cotton as the sample you scut out in 1825?— Just the same. 

2843. Mr. George Thompson^] Had you been a Director of the Court of 
Directors in 1839 or 1840, would you have 8ugge.sted the propriety of sending 
to America to obtain planters from thence to go out to India to instruct the 
natives in the art of growing and cleaning cotton r — I must confess that that is 
the last thing that would have entered into my mind : as soon as sending for 10 
Belgian farmers to teach English farmers to grow wheat. 

2844. Is that a solitary opinion of your own, or has it been confirmed by 
subsequent events ?— The best confirmation of it is the testimony of the American 
planters themselves ; here is a circular which the Government of Bombay 
addressed upon the 28th of January 1847 to all the merchant houses of Bombay, 
detailing to those gentlemen what had been the result of the cotton culture of 
the American planters. I will read it to the Committee ; this one is addressed to 
Messrs. Forbes & Co. : — “ Gentlemen, 'I'lie endeavours which Government has for 
some time past been making, with the view of introducing an improved system of 
cultivating and cleaning cotton in the Southern Mahratta country, having been 
attended with the most favourable results, and the advantages already gained, 
holding out a fair promise of success in the event of the removal of certain 
impediments which are now found to oppo.se themselves to it, I am directed by 
the Honourable the Governor in Council to communicate for your careful 
consideration the following detail of the measures connected with this subject, 
and of their results, up to the close of the last fair .season ; and at the same time 
to exprc.ss his earnest hope that you will afford your cordial co-operation, and 
submit any suggestions which may occur to you towards the promotion of the 
important objects which Government has in view. 2. These experiments were 
commenced in 1843, under the superintendence of Mr. Mercer, an American 
cotton planter of great experience, zeal and energy ; that gentleman arrived in 
Dharwar in April of the above year, and selected for his farming operations the 
village of Koosgul, in the Ilooblee Talooka, which, with about 200 acres planted 
by the ryot, formed the fields of his first year’s operations. 3. In the second 
year, 1844-45, Mr. Ilowley, another American planter, was sent to this Collectorate, 
and he also had an experimental farm at Gurrug. Mr. Mercer continued his farm 
at Iloosgul during this year, and the ryots planted about 2,000 acres of land. 4. In 
1845-46, Mr. Mercer represented that the experimental farms w ere only a useless 
expense to Government ; that the American system of cultivation was not adapted 
to India ; that the natives of India were, from their knowledge of the climate and 
capabilities of the soil, able to cultivate better and much more economically than any 
European, and requested that the farms might be abolished ; and that in order to 
ascertain how far the climate and soils throughout the Collectorate were adapted 
to the New Orleans cotton, and also that a knowledge of its qualities might be 
disseminated among the ryots, he might be allow’cd to cultivate, on contract, fields 
in all the Talooks. To this proposition Government assented, and 550 acres were 
accordingly planted with New Orleans cotton by the ryots lor Mr. Mercer, in 
addition to 10,000 acres on their own account ; the result of whicli was to esta- 
blish the important fact, that whenever the season had been favourable for the 
grain crops, the New Orleans cotton had been quite successful. In the Eastern 
portions of the Dummul and Nowlgoond Talooks there was a very great deficiency 
of rain, and ail descriptions of crops, including the New Orleans cotton, failed. 
5. From the above, you will observe what has been done in respect to the planting 
of the New Orleans cotton, from the commencement up to the present period ; as 
regards the produce, there were, in 1843-44, 36 bales; 1844-4.5, 190 bales; and 
the produce of 1845>46 was estimated at from 1,200 to 1,500 bales. 6. It bad 
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often been brought to the notice of Government, that one great difficulty connected 
with the introduction of the New Orleans cotton into the Southern Mahratta 
country, was the impossibility of cleaning it with the common native machinery, 
owing to the tenacity with which the wool adheres to the seed ; and in order to 
obviate this, Government, at the recommendation of Mr. Mercer, procured and 
forwarded to Dharwar twelve saw-gins, all of which have been set up and put in 
working order by Mr. Mei'cer. 7 . Government has hitherto purchased all the 
New Orleans cotton produced by the ryots, and the number of bales given in 
paragraph 5 of this letter includes;, in the two first years, the produce of the 
Government farms, aa well as that ()urchascd from the ryots, and in the third 
year, that planted on contract for Mr. Mercer on the part of Government, and also 
that planted by the ryots on their own account. 8. Ai the outset of the experi- 
ments, the buying and cleaning of die whole of the cotton produced was super- 
intended by the Amei ican planters ; but the cultivation of the New Orleans cotton 
became afterwards so extended, that Mr. Mercer has found it necessary to con- 
tract with native traders, who go round and purchase the cotton from the ryots, 
and are allowed for their trouble one anna per maund, which is deducted from 
the price sanctioned by Government to be paid for the cotton, viz. 12 annas ; a 
rate which is stated still to leave a remunerating price to the ryot for his produce. 
9. Mr. Mercer has likewise made over to these traders most of the saw-gins, 
giving them, for the exfiense of cleaning, the same sum it would have cost 
Government had it been cleaned under Mr. Mercer's own superintendence; and 
that gentleman remarks, in a recent letter, that the native dealers are now buying 
the cotton from the cultivators, and ginning it, paying all the expenses of the 
same, having the sole management of it, and, except that they have not the owner- 
ship of the, gins, and are dependent on Government to purchase the clean 
cotton, have the whole thing in their own hands. 10. In a late communica- 
tion from the acting Collector of Dharwar, he states that the New Orleans 
cotton has been cultivated to such an extent throughout the Collcctoratc, 
that its qualities are well understood by the ryots, and there will be no fur- 
ther necessity of Government planting any on its ow-n account. There is 
at present sufficient seed to plant 100,000 acres, and the ryots are perfectly 
willing to plant it to any extent, provided the sale of the produce is gua- 
ranteed to them. At present. Government is the sole purchaser. 11. From the 
above detail, you will observe, that as far as Government is concerned, it has 
done all that could reasonably be expected for the promotion of the cotton 
experiments in the Southern Mahratta country. The New Orleans cotton is now 
extensively cultivated ; the ryots are fully sensible of its advantages ; the 
machinery necessary for separating the wool from the seed has been successfully 
introduced, and is freely taken on hire by the people, who, it may be expected, 
will not be long of advancing another step, and becoming themselves the owners, 
by purchase, of the machinery. 12 . But the experiment cannot be considered 
beyond the reach of failure, until the superior marketable value of the ginned cotton 
is generally recognized, and such a regular demand for it is in consequence produced 
as will suffice to keep the machines in full employ, and encourage their extended 
use. Up to the present period, the ryots have had the guarantee of Government, 
that all the cotton they produce shall be bought at the rate of 55 rupees per candy. 
It IS obvious, however, that it would not be proper to continue this system for any 
lengthened period, even if it was practicable, and the experiment appears already 
to have reached that stage when the mercantile community may be reasonably 
expected to come forward, and freely purchase a product, the improved quality of 
which wrill, doubtless, command a high price in the London and China markets. 
13 . It is the want of a market for the cotton grown in the Southern Mahratta 
country, and the consequent dependence of the growers on Government alone for 
its purchase that constitute the impediments to which allusion is made in the 
first paragraph of this letter. 14 . If the mercantile community have hitherto 
displayed but a limited interest in these experiments, the Governor in Council 
feels persuaded that it has arisen only from want of information as to the extent 
to which they have advanced ; and it is for the purpose of supplying this defi- 
ciency that I have been directed to address you on this occasion, and, in doing 
so, I am instructed to intimate the apprehension entertained by Government, that 
unless a demand is created for the improved cotton produced in the Southern 
Mahratta country, an experiment which, has proceeded thus far with such pro- 
mising results, must fail, and with it, perhaps, the only reasonable prospect of 
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this fertile district being able to compete with America in the growth of its staple 
product. It is, therefore, to the mercantile community that Government must 
look to occupy the field from which it is itself desirous to withdraw, whenever it 
sees a prospect of doing so without a risk of failure. 15. These views would 
have induced the Governor in Council to dirdct, that the greater portion, if not 
the whole, of the cotton purchased by Government, and now ready for the market, 
should be exposed for sale at the Presidency, in order that its character and 
quality might become fully known to the mercantile community here ; but recent 
instructions from the honourable the Court of Directors requiring that, with a 
similar object as respects the home market, a large quantity of gin-cleaned cotton 
should be consigned to England, he regrets that it will not be in his power at 
once to carry out these views, and that he must content himself, for the present, 
with having brought the facts connected with the subject thus prominently to the 
notice of those whose immediate vicinity to the scene of the operations will 
enable them to contribute the most efficient aid towards developing their results. 
16. In conclusion, I am desired to state, that the honourable the Governor in 
Council will at all times be glad to receive from you any opinions or suggestions 
which may tend to the promotion of an object so important at once to the interests 
of commerce and to the public resources. I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, (signed) R, K. Pringle, Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment.” 

2845. Sir James Hogg.l Is Mr. Mercer one of the American planters that was 
sent out by the Court of Directors ? — He is. 

2846. After reading that document, do you continue of opinion that it was 
utterly useless to have sent that gentleman to India ? — I do, utterly unnecessary. 

2847. Mr. George Thompson.'] That refers exclusively to Bombay ? — Yes. 

2848. What is your opinion as to the capacity of the natives to produce the 
cotton of commerce in Madras? — I prefer producing a much better testimony than 
my own with regard to the agricultural skill of the natives of India. With regard 
to the natives of Madras, I will produce the authority of Colonel Mark Wilks, the 
well-known author of Sketches relating to the history of the South of India, a work 
published in 1818 or 1820, in three volumes, and a standard authority. Colonel 
Wilks says, in volume one, page 127, note ; “ I dissent absolutely from the opinion 
of those who describe the Indian husbandmen as destitute of knowledge, observa- 
tion and understanding ; I have uniformly found them the most observant and 
intelligent of all the classes with whom I have eonversed, and fond of discussing 
the rationale of all the operations of their husbandry. To the question, whether 
the broad cast or the drill husbandry requires the greatest proportion of seed, a 
farmer of Mysore answered me that he could not state from actual experiment, for 
that he had never been so slovenly a farmer as to try the broad cast, as some of his 
more indolent and poorer neighbours bad done, but concluded that a large saving 
must be made by the drill.” 

2849. Sir James Hogg. ] It was between 1815 and 1820 that Colonel Wilks's 
work was published ? — I cannot charge my memory; I know that he returned 
from India, and was many years preparing that work. 

2850. Mr. Moivatt.] Had he been a resident a great many years in India? — 
Nearly 40 years ; and had filled the highest offices at Madras. 

2851. Mr. George Thompson.] Have you any testimony to give with regard 
to Bengal, as to the capacity of the natives to pursue agricultural pursuits skilfully 
in that part of India ? — I believe that I can give the best living testimony ; it is 
that of Mr. Henry Newnham, late of the Bengal Civil Service, for many years 
collector of Furruckabad ; he is almost the only man I have met with, who was 
practically acquainted with Indian farming. I wrote to him some time ago to give 
me a copy of some observations which he had addressed to the Agricultural 
Society of England upon Indian farming, and this is what he wrote to me in 
return; it is dated Silchester, near Basingstoke, the 19th December 1847. 
Mr. Newnham, I may say, has an estate in that part of the country which he 
farms himself ; “ Often and often, as an English farmer, I regret that I did not 
note in writing the variety of observations which in free communication with the 
Indian farmers came to my mind ; I cultivated on rather a large scale for mere 
experiment ; in doing so, I talked big of English science and implements. The 
people about Furruckabad are the most skilful husbandmen, and they were fond 
of watching all 1 did, and showing me that all 1 did was wrong ; or if I did any- 
thing right, they would explain to me some veiy simple smd cheaper method of 
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24 March 1848. takings of the husbandman are computed and valued ; I did succeed in my 
intercourse with the Hindoo farmers to obtain from them the reasons of their 
practices, and I daily observe that those reasons operate in this country, though 
the ignorant clodpoles are quite unconscious of them.” 

2852. Have you been in the habit for many years of directing your attention 
to the subject of the cultivation of cotton throughout India in general ? — I have. 

2853. Have you, in connexion with that subject, considered the question of the 
natural price of cotton, that is to say, the cost of growing cotton, free of all 
imposts?'— I have. 

2854. Do you found your opinions upon any particular data which you could 
specify ? — Yes ; I have attempted to arrive at an opinion formed upon the oldest 
data which I could obtain. 

285.'). Will you state to the Committee some of those data, and the conclusions 
to which you have brought your own mind in reference to the natural price of 
cotton over that great country ? — I will ; I have the authority of Sir Charles 
Forbes, who went to India upwards of 50 years ago, for saying that the price of 
a candy of Broach cotton in Bombay, the shipping port, in 1789 was 80 rupees. 
The next testimony to which I refer is that of the late Mr. Robert Rickards, 
foimerly a member of Council in Bombay. 

2856. Previously to becoming a member of the council, what was he ? — He had 
held almost every oflice which gentlemen in the civil service of the Company hold 
on the western side of India. 

2857. Had he ever been a collector? — He had been for several years Collector 
of Malabai. Here is a letter which he addressed to the Court of Directors, 
dated London, September the 9th, 1812 ; he is writing upon the subject of 
Broach cotton, and at paragraph 43 he says : “ Some years ago it was stated, 
on good authority, that 70 rupees per candy of cotton to the grower was equal to 
the average which grain yielded. In 1808, the judge of Broach observes, that 30 
rupees per bhar, i. i". 791 rupees per candy, would allord a good profit to the 
cultivator. At this rate, the ultimate exporter might expect to get cotton at 100 
rupees to 110 rupees per candy to the northward, and therefore 120 to 130 
rupees in Bombay, at which rate it would admit of consignment to China.” 

2858. Can you come down to a later day, and add a corresponding estimate of 
the value of cotton ? — In the report of the Bombay committee there is the evidence 
of Mr. l)avic.s, bringing the price of the Broach cotton down to the year 1847, 
and he takes it also, like Mr. Rickards, at 30 rupees per bhar. There is, there- 
fore, authentic living proof that the price of cotton to the grower on the spot 
has not varied since the year 1789. 

28.59. Sir James ITo^g.'] What is the date of the pamphlet which you read from ? 
— The 9th September 1812. 

2860. ChairiHan.~\ You gave fir.st of all a statement of Sir Charles Forbes, and 
then a statement of Mr. Robert Rickards ; upon what evidence do you state that 
the price has remained, I mean to the grower, somewhere about the same from 
1812 to the present time?— The evidence of Mr. Davies, the present collector 
of Surat. 

28()1. Mr. George Thompson.^ Have you been able to obtain’ any knowledge of 
the price of cotton in any other part of India, say Bengal ? — Yes ; from Mr. Bruce, 
a gentleman who paid a great attention to cotton in the district of Bundlekund. 

2862. Was he in the service of the East India Company ? — No, he was a 
planter there ; some questions were put to him in the year 1830, which he 
answered ; they are quoted in the second part of General Briggs’s pamphlet on 
cotton : “ Queries on the Culture of Cotton in Bundlekund, proposed by Mr. 
G. F. Hodgkinson ; the Replies by Mr. W. Bruce, of Calpee.” In reply to 
one he says, “ I was obliged, however, to abandon the .system altogether when 
the Government assessment was raised ; as the zemindars and ryots became 
impoverished, so the risk of balances increased, and rendered the speculation 
precarious ; as long as landed property remained valuable, the security of the 
zemindars was considered safe, but they are so poor now, that advances made 
upon such security would be hazardous” ; that is dated at Calpee, in Bundlekund, 
June 28th, 1836. General Briggs observes upon it: “so that it appears that 
poverty, produced by over assessment, seems to be the sole barrier to excellent 
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cotton being had on the banks of a navigable river at 12 or 10 rupees per maund F. C-Brovn, £«(. 
of 82 lbs., or 1^ d. or 1|(/. per lb.” 

2863. Is that the portion of the country to which the report of Messrs. Mure *4 March 1848. 
and Allen recently forwarded to the Bengal Government refers? — ^Yes, it is the same. 

2864. Viscount ilfaAon.] Which navigable river is referred to? — ^The Jumna. 

2865. Mr. George Thompson^] What is the conclusion to which these inves- 
tigations have brought you with regard to the price of cotton on the ground, free 
of all impost? — I have endeavoured to arrive at a conclusion. 

2866. Will you state by what process you have come to your conclusion? — I 
argue thus : it has been demonstrated before a committee appointed by the govern- 
ment 01 Bombay to inquire into the declining state of the cotton trade of that pre- 
sidency, that upon every candy of Broach cotton costing 80 rupees, or 8 /. at the 
port of shipment, the East India Company have already levied and received, as 
land tax and duty, 48 rupees, or 4/. 16 j. : upon every ton of cotton, therefore, 
costing 18/. !)s. Od., the East India Company take 10/. 19^. 4</. : deducting 
10/. 19s. 4 d. from the price of the cotton, there remains the natural price, without 
the tax, which makes it 7 /. Os. 2 d., or barely Id. per lb. A ton of Bombay cotton 
is screwed into 4 .J- bales, measures 50 cubic feet, and contains on an average 
1,800 lbs. weight of cotton ; the average price of cotton of qualities shipping to 
London and Liverpool was, in the month of March 1847, at Bombay, 80 rupees 
per candy of 784 lbs., or 8/. sterling, taking the rupee at 2 s. ; the average freight 
to London or Liverpool from Bombay, for the last 10 years, has been of a penny 
per lb., or 3/. 5«. Ad. per ton ; putting those two sums together, the 71 . 6#. 2 d. 
and 3/. 5.9. Ad., gives 10/. 1 1 5. Od. as the natural price of a ton of cotton, showing 
that the selling price of such cotton in London or Liverpool would be from \ \d. 
to 2 d. per lb. 

2867. Chairman.'] Was not the rate of freight last year extremely high all over 
the world? — Yes ; I take the average rate of freight in Bombay tor the last 10 
years, and the average rate from Bombay to London or Liverpool, for cotton, has 
been 3/. 5s. Ad, per ton. 

2868. Mr. George Thompson.] Need it be higher than that, or is there a pos- 
sibility of it being lowered, certain difficulties being removed ’ — I take that as the 
average. The impediment to a constantly fair rate of freight being chargeable in 
Bombay, arises from that particular clause in the Navigation Laws which declares 
“ That Lascars, or native Indian seamen, arriving in any port of the United King- 
dom as the crew of a country ship, shall not be held to be, or recognized, as 
British subjects.’’ 

2869. Chairman.] You have stated to the Committee that the price which the 
Broach grower has received for the last 50 years, has scarcely varied to any per- 
ceptible degree ; do you draw the conclusion from that, that it has been the rule of 
the taxing authorities to take from the cultivator during the whole of that period 
all the surphis which he could spare, and still carry on his cultivation? — 1 have 
proof that that was the system up to the year 1817, when the Company ceased 
taking the produce of Broach in kind ; up to that period, they took as much as 
9/16ths of the crop as revenue in kind from the cultivator, and then took the re- 
mainder at their own price. I mean merely to state what can be proved here on 
the authority of Mr. Rickards, a member of Council at Bombay ; if the Committee 
desire, I will turn to the passage and read it. 

2870. Coming down from 1817 to this time, although the mode of taking the 
tax is not now in kind as formerly, yet if the cultivator receives still the same 
amount for his produce that he did before, does that not lead to the same result, 
that he has only that left which will enable him to carry on his cultivation, and 
that the surplus is all abstracted by the government ? — If inquiry be made upon the 
spot into the actual sum that is left to the cultivator, after paying the tax, it will 
be found that the alteration in the mode of taking the tax, from taking it in kind 
to taking it in money, has been even more oppressive than the former mode was. 

2871. Does that arise from the great fall that has taken place in the price of 
the material for some years past ? — Yes, and the increased rise in the value of 
money. 

2872. As compared with the value of cotton? — Yes. 

2873- Sfr James HoggJ] Do you not arrive at what you term the natural price 
of cotton, by taking the , quantity of cotton that a given portion of land will 
produce, and then taking the market value of that cotton, and deducting from that 
the government assessment or rent ? — I lay the rent on one side. 
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F. C. Brovin, Esq. 2874. In taking what we term the natural price of wheat in this country, you 
would, in like manner, take the quantity that an acre would produce, the market 
94 March 1848. price or the value of the wheat, and then you would deduct from that the land- 
lord’s rent ; that is the way, is it not, in which you would arrive at the natural 
price of wheat in this country ? — No, I do not consider that the two cases are at 
all parallel ; the rent that the landlord gets for his wheat here is a bargain in an 
open market between landlord and tenant ; the assessment which the Company 
get from the land in India, the cotton land of Bombay, is the sum which they 
themselves fix upon it, without reference, in my opinion, as to whether that is the 
natural rent or simply a tax imposed by the power of the other party upon the 
growers. 

2875. Then, not contrasting the wheat question with the cotton question, but 
simply confining myself to wheat or grain as grown in this country, would you 
not consider that the natural price of the grain would be arrived at by taking the 
quantity grown on a particular piece of land, and the market price of that, and 
then deducting from it the landlord’s rent? — Certainly. 

2876. Then, what you mean by the natural price of any article, is the price at 
which it could be grown, nothing being paid for the land either in the shape of rent 
or assessment? — I mean this ; that that which determines the money rent of land is, 
whether the land is saleable or not ; where land is not saleable, the tenant can pay 
no rent in money, although he may in kind. 

2877. Then you do not consider, T presume, from your answer, that the rent 
of land upon which any product is grown forms any part of the natural price of 
that product ’ — Tell me the country you allude to, and I will give you an answer. 

2878. I put the question in the abstract; take any produce you please, in any 
country, and I ask you in determining what you term the natural price of that 
product, is or is not the rent of the land where it is grown an element in 
calculating that natural price, or is it to be excluded ? — As 1 said before, the 
question of rent is one to be determined, not abstractedly, but by the circumstances 
of the particular country to which it applies; if you v.ill point me out the 
country to which you allude, then I will tell you whether the rent is, or is not, 
as far as my opinion goes, to form an element in the natural price. 

2879. Take England, and take \<heat ; in estimating what jou would term the 
natural cost of wheat, or the natural price of wheat, would you, or would you not, 
include the rent paid to the landlord, or would you take the natural cost by the 
market price, less the land ? — No ; in England 1 should include the rent. 

2880 Then you consider what an individual pays for the land is an element to 
be taken into consideration in estimating the natural price of the product of that 
land ? — Yes, if he pays it. 

2881. Is not the assessment, whether it be high or low in India, in the form of 
a rent paid to the paramount power ? — I dissent entirely from that ; wherever land 
is really marketable in India, and wherever it is put up to sale, and brings a price 
in money, then that land is able to pay, and does pay rent ; but in a great pro- 
portion of the territories under the East India Company, the land is unsaleable 
at a price, consequently it cannot pay a money rent. 

2882. Your opinion is, that none of the land in India ought to bear any rent 
or assessment payable to anybody ? — 1 am of opinion that the assessment which 
the Company fix upon the land is not that which bears the least analogy to that 
which is understood by the name of “rent” in England. 

2883. My question was not as to the analogy betw'een assessment or rent, but 
whether you were of opinion, from the quality of the land in India, that it ought 
not to be subject to any impo.sition, either in the way of rent or assessment ? — 
You ask me a question which refers to a country nearly as large as Europe ; but, 
again, I ask, would you point out the particular part to which it applies; there 
are parts of India where land is saleable at a price, and in those parts it can afford 
to pay a money rent ; but in those parts where it is not saleable at a price, it 
cannot afford to pay that rent. 

2884. Take Malabar, for instance ; ought there to be any rent in Malabar? — 
Yes, in those parts where land is saleable. 

2885. Viscount Take your ow n estate ? — Yes, where land is saleable ; 

but my estate, many portions of it, are not saleable at any price. 

2886. Sir James Hogg.'] Is there any portion of India now under cultivation, 
which, in your opinion, ought not to be subject to anything in the nature of rent 
or assessment? — Yes, vast portions. 


2887. Am 
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2887. Am I to understand that you are of opinion that a great deal of land J*. C. Bronw, Esq. 

now under cultivation throughout the whole continent of India ought not to bear T 

a rent or assessment? — I am of opinion that a vast portion of the land that does ** "“ch 184 . 
pay a money assessment is incapable of so doing, under the natural state of things, 
that of adjusting the rent by fair, open contract between the parties, and ought 
not to pay a rent. 

2888. You have been a longtime in India, and are well acquainted with it, 
and although it is impossible to state it w ith accuracy, wouhl you say, that one- 
fourth of the land under cultivation throughout the continent of India ought not 
to pay rent or assessment P — ^That is one of those quest ions that it is of the last 
consequence to determine, and it is one of those questions that it is impossible 
to determine without the most accurate and careful inquiry upon the spot. I have 
not the remotest doubt, if .such an inijuiry were instituted there by men competent 
to the task, that a va.st portion of the laud now paying assessment would be 
declatcd to be land that ought not to be taxed. 

2889. By a vast portion, do you mean anything approximating to a fourth, or 
a third ? — You are asking me to pledge myself to that which, as 1 said before, 
would lead to error ; 1 really have not any data upon that, nor do 1 know where 
I can obtain data. As I said before, there is no question that requires more to be 
determined than that, both as regards the best iutere.sts of India and England. 

28qo. Is your opinion, as applicable to the rest of India, chiefly formed from 
your local knowledge of Malabar ? — I have travelled a great deal in India, and 
travelled deliberately, and I am justified in stating that my opinion is formed 
from what I have seen and observed. 

2891. Your opinion as to the. impropriety and inexpediency of .subjecting to rent 
or a.sses.sment lands held under cultivation, is applicable not alone to Malabar, but 
to the whole of India? — -To all that part of India, more particularly the south, 
that 1 have seen, it dees apply, and to every part of India to the knowledge of 
which 1 have had access, either through books or living authorities. 

2892. C/iairmaii.] It applies to lands in all parts of India which are unsaleable 
and of no value ? — Yes. 

2893. Sir James Hogg."] The lands you term umsalcablc arc not merely the 
waste lands, but under the term ot “ unsaleable lands,” which ought not to pay 
tax, you include a vast deal of land under cultivation ?— Y'es, 1 do ; I mean land 
that is now under cultivation, and which has no marketable value. 

2894. Mr. George Thompson.^ Do you mean unsaleable with the present assess- 
ment, and therefore unsaleable? — Unsaleable with the present as.se8smcnt. 

2895. Sir Janies IIogg.'\ Is there any a.sses.smcnt upon lands that arc uncul- 
tivated and in a wild state? — Yes ; throughout the whole of the ryotwar provinces 
of Madras, where the survey has been made, there is an asse.ssment fixed, both 
upon every portion of land that is cultivated and every portion of land that is 
waste. It was stated to the Committee the other day by Mr. Petrie, in pointing 
to that map upon the wall, that there were about 2,000 square miles of land in 
Coimbatoor, all waste, capable of growing cotton, every acre of which is assessed 
in a rcni as waste land, as if it had been brought under cultivation. 

2896. What survey do you allude to ? — The survey preliminary to the intro- 
duction of what is called the ryotwar settlement. 

2897. By whom was it introduced, and at what date ? — There is the ryotwar 
settlement in the Ceded Districts of Madras, which was introduced by Sir Thomas 
Munro ; the one in Coimbatoor ; the one in Malabar, introduced by Mr. Grseme. 

2898. Do you allude to the ryotwar system anterior to the introduction of the 
ryotwar system by Sir Thomas Munro — ^The ryotwar system, which dates from 
the time of Sir Thomas Munro. 

2899. And it is to a survey anterior to that you allude, when you say that, by 
a particular ryotwar survey, the whole of the land.s, cultivated and uncultivated, 
were subject to assessment ! — No, it is to a contemporary survey. 

2900. As far back as the time of Sir Thomas Munro ? — Yes ; it is as far back 
as the time of Sir Thomas Munro, in the Ceded Districts. 

2901. Viscount Jocc/yw.] Are there any cotton districts M'ith which you are 
acquainted, that should be liable to assessment? — My own conviction is, that 
if the assessment is continued in any of the cotton districts of India, that the growth 
of cotton will be lost to that country in a greater or less space of time. 

2902. Sir James Hogg.'] Do any of those lands that you think might grow 
cotton now produce grain? — All cotton lands produce grain; they must, in the 

0.41. 11 H rotation 
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rotation of crops ; you cannot grow cotton incessantly upon the same land, any 
more than you can grow wheat. 

2903. Do many of those lands where you think cotton might be advantageously 
cultivated, now grow the ordinary native succession of crops? — Yes. 

2904. And I presume, that unless they yielded the cultivator some proBt, he 
would not grow crops ? — ^The first want ot the cultivator there, as here, is food ; 
and, therefore, he is obliged to take land, as being the material whence his tood is 
manufactured, on any terms dictated to him. 

2905. Do you consider that he would continue to grow a succession of native 
crops unless the result of his cultivation was to some extent, however small, 
profitable to him ? — The evidence to my mind is so unanswerable, that he obtains 
no profit whatever beyond his food, after paying his assessment, that, as 1 said 
before, I think it irrefragable that he obtains no profit. 

2906. Do you think that he obtains no profit beyond the means of sustaining 
himself and his family ? — And paying his assessment. 

2907. But to a very small extent ; bare sustenance ; you admit that he has 
that after the payment of the assessment ? — ’Yes ; a mere sustenance. 

2908. 1 suppose that the assessment was reduced, and that his bare sustenance 
was a matter that we will call eight annas a month ; if the assessment was reduced 
to the extent of eight annas, he would then, by growing grain, have a surplus 
of 16 annas, would he not ; supposing that there is now a surplus of eight, and 
the assessment was reduced eight? — Supposing the price of grain to remain the 
same. 

2909. Supposing the ryot, by growing cotton on a beega of ground, loses two 
annas after the payment of his assessment, and that by growing grain he gains 
two annas ; if you reduce the assessment of that beega by four annas, the result 
will be, that by growing grain on the reduced assessment, he will have a profit of 
six annas; but b)' growing cotton he will have a profit of only two annas; the 
relative ratio will continue, notwithstanding the reduction of the assessment ; my 
question, then, is, how will a reduction of the assessment force the cultivation of 
cotton? — Suppose you reduce the rent of the Irish cottier, who now produces 
potatoes ; would not that be an incentive to produce wheat ? The question takes 
for granted, that it is in the power of the ryot to dictate prices, and that he would 
by grow ing grain get a great profit ; it does not necessarily follow that he should 
or would. 

2910. Chairman.^ Arc they at liberty to grow whatever they like on the land 
they hold in cultivation generally — The classification of the land prescribes, in 
point of fact, that which they must grow ; the dry land is classified according to 
its fertility ; the wet land is classified according to its fertility, and charged a higher 
rate of assessment ; the consequence is, that only certain crops, of course, according 
to its fertility, will grow upon the dry land, and certain crops upon the wet land. 

2911. If a cultivator has 20 beegas, whatever be the rate of assessment, I under- 
stand that there are no specific direction^ as to what he shall grow ; but whatever 
compulsion there be about it is merely that if the assessment be high, of course 
he has the more interest to grow those articles which bear a high assessment, and 
which can afford it ^ — With certain exceptions ; for example, he must grow opium 
in Bengal, and he must grow tobacco in Coirnbatoor ; in my own province he has 
no choice, he must cultivate cocoa-nut trees upon certain land, and he is prohibited 
from growing tobacco. 

2912. With regard to cotton or grain, is he left at liberty? — He is. 

2913. Is there any reason to suppose that the cultivators are losing two annas 
per beega by growing cotton, and gaming two annas per beega by growing grain? — 
Certainly not. 

2914* Was the question put to you one which has no reference to the actual 
existing state of affairs in India, as far as you are acquainted with them ? — I take 
it to be a hypothetical question, clearly so. 

2915. Mr. George Thom'pson.] You have seen a good deal of Madras? — Yes, 
I have. 

2916. Are there millions of the human race there cultivating the soil ? — There 
are. 

2917. As far as your knowledge extends, do those millions of cultivators realize 

anything beyond a mere existence, or the means of existence ? — Those directly 
concerned in the cultivation of the soil, as far as my opportunities of observation 
have gone, realize nothing more. * 

291 8. Then what is their chief or only motive for devoting themselves to the 

cultivation 
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cultivation of the soil ?— -The pressing wants of nature, the necessity of getting p. c. Hravm, E«q. 
food. ■ 

2919. And wherever they plant their feet, there they come under the operation 94 March 1848. 
of this revenue system?— They do everywhere. 

2920. Is it not the fact, that the assessment throughout Madras is so high, that 
it is never realized as a general rule ? — I believe that to be the fact, that in no one 
province is the whole revenue realized within the year. 

2921. Then, in fact, the ryot of Madras is not a free agent, capable of turning 
his labour to a profitable account and amassing capital, but an animal doomed 
to cultivate the land, that he may not die of starvaiionr — ^The estimation in which 
a native has always appeared to me to be held is, that he is a creature born to pay 
revenue to the East India Company. 

2922. You have stated that the cotton, according to your view of its natural 
price, free from impost, the material might be laid down in London or Liverpool 
at from Ifr/. to 2//. a pound?— -That, in my belief, would be the eventual price. 

2923. The matter being managed with some degree of moderation in India in 
regard to the assessment, and the condition of the cultivators there bearing some 
analogy to the condition of those who cultivate the soil in other countries, what 
do you think would be the price at which cotton from India might be steadily 
and permanently laid down in this country, might have been for the previous 
years, and might be from this time forth ? — I believe that the price at which 
cotton could now be laid down, free of impost, in the manner I have described in 
London and Liverpool, would be not more than 3 rf. a pound, and would have been 
little or no more during the last 50 years, but for the existence of the East India 
Company. 

2924. When you say free of impost, do you mean cultivated upon rent-free 
lands, or under circumstances analogous to those which exist in other countries ? 

— Under circumstances analogous to those which exist in other countries ; that is 
to say, that that should be paid for the rent of the land which it is fairly worth in 
the open market, and no more. 

2925. Then you would call that the natural system and the natural price .^— 

The only natural and the only just system. 

2926. Is it your firm belief that cotton in large quantities might have been, in 
years that have gone by, laid down in Liverpool at 3 cf. a fiound ? — I believe that 
cotton in any quantity could have been produced. 

2927. How would that cotton be rated or denominated, then, in comparison 
with American cottons? — ^The ordinary Surat cotton, according to the table which 
I have made, ranks with middling American uplands. 

2928. Have you been at the pains of ascertaining the average price of the cor- 
responding quality of American cotton during a series of past years?— I have not 
been at that pains ; but some brokers have been at the pains, and very great pains 
indeed; brokers of Glasgow, of the name of Kelly & Company-, here is their 
annual statement, dated the 1st .January 1848 , wiiicli extends from the year 1815 
to the year 1847 : I have compiled a statement from that, showing my view of the 
subject ; here it is. 

2929. Will you read the heading ofit? — Statement, showing the consumption 
of cotton in the United Kingdom for 17 years, the average price per pound of mid- 
dling New Orleans, and the sum in excess paid in each year, valuing East India 
cotton at 2 d. per lb.” 

2930. Will you give the Committee the results of that calculation as regards 
price and quantity ? — My figures are taken from the printed Table : in 1831 the 
number of bales was 857 , 800 ; 1 have contrasted what has been paid ; it varies 
from 6 id. to 8d. ; I have taken the value of that cotton at those prices for each 
year, and underneath 1 have valued the same cotton, taking it at my price, at 3d. 
a pound ; I have deducted the one from the other ; the lemainder shows what, 
according to my view of the case, is the excess of price which has been paid by 
the manufacturers of England for their cotton during that time ; the sum total 
during 17 years amounts to 97 , 428 , 074 /. of excess. 

2931. ^ Mr. I^/ozpden.] Upon what data do you take 3d. a pound? — From the 
data which I have already stated. 

3932. Supposing no assessment whatever to exist? — Yes. 

[Two Tables were handed in : vide Appendix'.'] 

2933* Sir JaiMs Hogg.] Your calculation is based upon the assumption of the 
cotton lands having been entirely freed from any assessment?— Yes. 

0.41. H u 2 2934. Mr. 
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F. C. Brom, Esq. 2934. Mr. George Thompmt.l you mean by free assessment paying no 
rent whatever in any shaped — No, I do not indeed ; I mean that whatever assess- 
94 Marc 1848. ment is taken from the land in India, shall be taken as it is here, by regular open 
contract between the landlord and tenant, and not an assessment fixed upon every 
field and spot of land by the superior and dominant authority, who says to the 
cultivator, “ Pay that or starve.” 

. 2935- Sir James Iloi/ff.] Is or is not your calculation founded upon the suppo- 
sition, that a ryot, cultivating the cotton, pays no rent, assessment or impost for 
his land on any account, to any person or under any name ? — Yes, that the land is 
unable to pay a rent. 

2936. Mr. George Thompson.'] Do you mean no government impost of any 
kind? — I do, in this sense ; I wish to make what is my own apprehension clear 
to others; whatever rent the land could pay under natural circumstances, it 
would pay, and still the cotton w'ould be cultivated ; what I say is that a vast deal of 
the cotton tliat is cultivated, and that cotnes to this country, is grown on land in India 
which, under the natural circumstances I have described, would pay no rent. 

2937. You were about to refer to your own pamphlet? — Yes ; my impression 
is, that in consequence of the system of land taxation followed in India, the manu- 
facturers in England have been paying yearly a much larger sum for their cotton 
than they otherwise need have done ; in a pamphlet which I published in October 
last on the subject, I estimate that the sum which they paid in 184G in excess, 
amounted to 5,236,2.52 1. Now, here is a cotton circular, also an annual one, 
compiled by the Messrs. Du Fay & Co., of Manchester, wherein that subject, the 
price paid for cotton, is adverted to. '1 hey give a statement, showing the average 
cost of cotton in each year, for the years 1845, 1846 and 1847 ; pursuing tlie same 
calculation which I made before, I have drawn out a statement, showing thci total 
quantity of cotton of all kinds consumed in (ireat Britain during 1845, 1846 and 
1847, the cost of the same, and the sum paid in excess in each of those years, 
valuing East India cotton at 3 d. pci pound. 

\Th(\fotlotoin<) Statement was handed iV?.] 

Statement showin<> tlic Total Quantity of Cotton of all kinds, consumed in Great Britain 
during the ytMis IH id, IHlti and is 17, the Cost of the saino, and the Sum Paid in Excess 
in each of these years, valuing EaU India Cotton at .1 d. per pound. 


Cotton consumed m (ireat Biitain m pounds - 
Average price 

Total cost of all kinds of cotton consuiiicd'l 
in Great liiitain - _ _ _ -J 

Cost of the same quantity of East India cotton J 
at 3 </. per pound - - - - -/ 

Excess ol’ )iricc paid by the cotton manufac-i 
turers of Great Hiitain in each year from thej 
non-production of East India cotton - -J 

Compiled from the Trade Report of Messrs. Du Fay & Co., dated Manchester, 1st January 
1848. ^ 

London, March 1848. 

2938. Chairman.] I thought the3</. per lb. was the price at which you thought 
cotton might be laid down at Liverpool, without reckoning any profit to the 
importer or merchant ; if you have taken the price of the cotton at3t/. per lb., 
have you not undervalued it?-- -My price of 3d. includes the importer’s profit. 

2939. Mr. George Thompso7i.] You put the cotton into the spinner’s ware* 
house for 3d. a pound ? — Exactly ; laid down in London or Liverpool. 

2940. Mr. Plowden.] All those calculations assume that no assessment i.s 
levi^ ? — Yes ; where no assessment ought to be levied. 

2941 . Mr. George Thoynpson.] Do you imagine that the state of things which 
you have been describing, and this excess of payment over the assumed price at 
which Indian cotton might have been laid down in England, is attributable to 
the revenue system that has been administered” in India during the last 30, 40 or 
50 years r — I do ; that is the view I take of it ; if I am correct, the system of land 
assessment in India becomes a national question, if the sum stated is the sum that is 

paid 


1843: 

1840: 

1847: 

302,381,000 

VL 4 I? per lb. 

£. 

10,802,209 

638,200 , 000 
a’5rf. per lb. 
t. 

12,11)3,750 

430,277,720 
n'Ggd. per lb. 
.€. 

11,008,314 

7,407,270 

7,478,250 

6,490,971 

3,394,999 

4,985,500 

0,177,343 
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paid in excess upon the cotton, which the manufacturers consume in consequence C. Bream, Etq. 
of that assessment. 

2942. Are there present to your mind no other reasons, save those that have March 1849. 
respect to the manner in which the revenue system of India has been adminis- 
tered, and the impositions in the shape of fiscal regulations along the coast, and 

the rate at which the freights of transport have ruled ; are there no other reasons 
why the cotton has not come in large and abundant quantities to this country ? — 

The land assessment, until lately, a as not the only reason ; it was only b^ tlte last 
mail that we heard that all export duty on cotton was taken olf. 

2943. My question is intended to elicit from you your opinion, whether the real 
cause of this country not having been supplied with native Indian cotton, is to be 
found in the manner in which that country has been governed by the East India 
Company ? — It has, in my opinion, been so caused. 

2944. Sir James HoggS^ Is it your opinion that the proper course for the East 
India Company to adopt, in order to encourage the cultivation of cotton in India, 
would be to exempt all cotton lands from any assessment ? — It is ; 1 believe that 
that, and that alone, can save the cotton cultivation of India from gradual 
extinction. 

2945. You are of opinion that that is the only mode of cither increasing or 
continuing the cultivation of cotton in India ? — It is my firm conviction. 

2946. Mr. Plowden J Is your estate a cotton estate ? — It is not. 

2947. Mr. (icorge Thompson.'] To what extent do you think cotton could be 
cultivated throughout India ? — That is a question that I could not pretend to 
answer. I have considered in some degree not the extent, but the provinces 
belonging to the Madras Presidency in which it could be cultivated. 

2948. Confining yourself to Madras, what is your opinion respecting the capa- 
city of that province? — 1 will hand in a statement, showing the provinces of 
Madras in which cotton is proved to be cultivated, upon the authority of the 
reports upon cotton cultivation published by the Court of Directors in 1836 . 

[The Jhllowing SUit&nent was handed /n:J 

CoTTON-PRODUClNG PROVINCES OP MudutS. 





Square Milee 

Population. 

The Province of Gan jam 


unknown 

unknown. 

>> 

Vizagapatam 

- 

ditto 

738,398 in 1822. 


Rajaiiiundry - 

- 

1,700 in 1784 

7.38,308 ditto. 

jy 

Musalipataiii 

- 

unknown 

454.754 in 18*22. 


Guntoor 

- 

2,500 - 

unknown. 

ff 

Nellore 

- 

unknown 

439,407 m 18*32. 

yy 

The Jaghirc - 

- 

2,410 - 

303,129 ditto. 

ff 

Nonli Aic*ot - 

- 

uiiktiown 

892,292 ditto. 

yy 

South Arcot - 

- 

(3,400 - 

455,021) ditto. 

yy 

I’anjore - 
Trichinopoly - 

- 

unknown 

90S, 353 ditto. 

yy 

- 

ditto - 

481,29*2 ditto, 
unknown. 

yy 

r Kamnad 

J Madura 
[Diiidigul 
Tinnevelly 

- 

ditto - 

» 

yy 

-J 

|- ditto - 

601,293 ditto. 

yy 


ditto - 

unknown. 

yy 

Coimbatoor - 

- 

unknown 

638,199 ditto. 

yy 

Malabar 

- 

(1,000 - 
unknown 

1,200,000 estimate. 

fy 

Ceded Districts 

- 

1,917,370 in 1806. 


Making 17 provinces belonging to the piesidency of Madras, exclusive of the Jaghirc, 
all producing excellent cotton. The area of 12 of these, and tlie population of five, are not 
to be found in Uaniilton’s East Ivdfa Gazetteer (second edition, 1828), although all of them 
have been subject to the East India Company for periods varying from 80 to 48 years. The 
latest published statistical details relative to them, and these details are most meagre, incom- 
plete and conjectural, come down no later than the year 1 822. According to the published 
maps, many parts of them have never been surveyed, or even explored. 


2949. But taking the statistics incomplete as they are, to what conclusion do they 
bring you as to the capacity of Madras to give cotton ? — 1 believe that no limit 
can be assimed to those provinces, and more particularly to their ability to furnish 
cotton for the English market ; they lie all along the eastern coast, or close to the 
western, so that access to the sea from them is immediate and ready, and might 
be made easily and cheaply. 

0.41. HH3 2950. You 


HH3 
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F. C. Brown, E#q, 2950. ^Tou have already stated that you conceive the land assessment to have 

been, and still to remain, a great impediment to the cultivation of cotton in that 

34 March 1848. country r — I do. 

2951. Are you, in your own opinion, acquainted intimately with the nature of 
the revenue system in Madras ? — Inasmuch as 1 pay the revenue myself, and 
as I levy it from the natives who dwell in my five parishes, I am acquainted 
with it. 

2952. Have you not stated that it is the ryotwar system that prevails over that 
presidency? — Not universally, chiefly so. 

2953* What are the principle features of that system ? — The ryotwar system 
professes to begin with the measurement of the country to be assessed ; after 
the measurement, to classify the lands according to their fertility, and then to 
fix an invariable money assessment upon each field or spot of land, whether it ba 
cultivated, or whether it be waste. When I say an assessment, I mean what 
is called a maximum money assessment or standard Jumma. 

2954. You are speaking now of the original system ^ — The system that was 
introduced by Sir Thomas Munro ; it dates from that time. 

29.55. Then there are periodical assessments upon the principle of that original 
assessment ? — No ; the principle is, that the money assessment remains invariable, 
and then the point which has to be determined each year by the Collector, 
is, whether he can realize the whole amount or not. 

2956. What I mean is, that lands are going out of cultivation, and lands are 
brought into cultivation ; they are changing their character very much from one 
period to another, and there are therefore fresh assessments, but always upon the 
original plan or principle? — The money assessment having been fixed from the 
beginning, whether the land be cultivated or waste, the system professes merely 
to revert to the assessment fixed, and to demand that assessment. 

2957. That is done periodically ? — Yes. 

2958. Is it annual ? — It professes to be done annually. 

29.59. In your opinion, is that original assessment high or low ? — I believe 
there is not a solitary province in which the ryotwar system has been introduced, 
in which it has been possible to raise annually what is called the standard 
money assessment. 

2960. Can you give the Committee any illustration of the effects of the ryotwar 
system in Madras ? — This is the account of the ryotwar system, which the late 
Mr. James Mill gave in evidence before a Party Committee in 1832 ; they are 
answers to question 3121 and 3321 ; “ According to the working of Sir T. Miinro’s 
system, a species of settlement is to be made with the cultivator annually ; tlic rate 
fixed upon him was the maximum, and though this was the maximum he shall ever 
pay, it rarely happens that he is able to pay so nuieh.” 

2961. That is the opinion of Mr. Mill as to the ryotwar system generally? — 
It is the actual working of that system according to him. 

2962. Can you give the Committee any illustration, more in detail than that ? — 
Yes j I have here partial extracts from a paper called “ Notes upon the Ryotwar or 
Permanent Annual Rents,” which was published in the Madras Journal of Science, 
in 1839 , by Mr. John Thomas. He says, “ Five seasons of very severe drought, 
where the seed is not returned, have occurred in the jirovinces of Coiinbatoor and 
Trichinopoly during tlie last 33 years. By the present system, his full annual tax 
is required from him, the ryot, even when he has not reaped grain enough for seed, 
or to maintain his family the year through. The Government share (tax) is 33 or 45 
per cent, (in some cases . 50 ) of the average annual (gross) produce of their land ; 
and the rule of demand is an invariable demand in money ; the result is, ‘ that the 
rents have never been realized and ‘ the only end answered by ryotwar taxation, 
is to leave the revenue officer the sole duty of extracting from him (the cultivator) 
at the close of each year the utmost he can pay, even though the seed has not 
been returned.’ In 33 villages of Coimbatoor the wealthy farmers had decreased, 
between 1801 and 1831 , from 78 to 28 ; and Mr. Thomas’s ‘ pemonal inquiry 
tended to establish the fact, that formerly (under Tippoo) a larger proportion of 
the occupants of the soil were substantial ryots, while, it is apparent, that at 
present the great mass, or more than three-fifths, are in this favoured ryotwar pro- 
vince little better than pauper labourers, occupying tenements at a trifling rent, 
vyhich they pay with difficulty in seasons at all unfavourable. All fields, naturally 
or artificially irrigated, are permanently classed as wet or garden land, and per- 
manently assessed nt n higher money-tax than' dry.’ To enable the cultivator to 
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meet this invariable annual demand ‘ the land must be incessantly cropped ” and F. C. Brmm, Etq. 

Mr. Thomas gives the following example of the inevitable consequence ; “ In 1802, — 

a cultivator, then wealthy, had his wet land permanently assessed at this higher 94 March 1 8+8. 
rent ; in 1832, and for some years previously, the soil had become so exhausted 
by cropping as not to pay the charges of cultivation ; yet the full rent continued 
to be demanded and exacted from him.” Those are the words, and partly 
the substance of a paper inserted in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
in January 1839, by Mr. John Thomas, who has been Principal Collector of 
Coimbatuor, who has been recently chief secretary at Madras, and who is now 
an acting member of Council at Madras. 

2963. Have you yourself been at Coimbatoor? — Yes, repeatedly; 1 have 
travelled through almost every part of the district. I have one further authority 
%vhich I took down in Coimbatoor when I was there in October 1833, and this is 
what Mr. Thomas told me. 

2964. Chairman.'] Was that memorandum made at the time 4— Yes; I will 
read from my journal ; “ Mr. John Thomas fold me, that in the written .standing 
orders to the Tassildar.s they are directed, whenever one man bids a higher 
revenue for land in another’s possession, to give it to the highest bidder.*’ 

2965. Sir James Hogg.] Was Mr. Thomas aware at the time that you were 
making a memorandum ; did you inform him of it?~I am not aware that 1 did. 

296(1. Was that the whole of the conversation, or the whole purport of it ? — I can 
give a vast deal more if it is necessary ; I should wish to explain to the Committee 
why I have taken the.se memorandums. 

2967. Chairman.] Were you conversing with Mr. Thomas and other gentlemen 
in the habit of ascertaining facts and opinions with regard to the condition of the 
people of that district ? — I have been so much impressed throughout many years’ 
experience and observation of the intolerable mischiefs of this system, that I have 
from lirst to last made it my study, and have taken down numerous observations. 

2968. Did your conversation on that occa.sion with Mr. Thomas confirm the 
statement made in the extract which you have read from the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science? — Tlic paper published in the Madras Journal was written 
six years subsequently to our conversation. My conversation with Mr. Thomas 
was in 1833, and the paper was jmblLshod in 1839. 

2969. Does Mr. Thomas’s paper, published in 1839, entirely confirm the im- 
pressions which you received from your conversations with him in 1833? — It goes 
beyond them. 

2970. What position did Mr. Thomas occupy when that article was written?—* 

He merely gives his name here as John F.Thomas, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service. 

2971. Mr. George Thompson.] Do you consider the question of land assess- 
ment intimately and vitally connected with the cotton question ? — I do ; I con- 
sider it the question. 

2972. Do you consider Mr. Thomas's paper explanatory of the nature and 
operation of the ryotwar system in Madras generally, a correct description? — 

Mr. Thomas speaks particularly of the province of Coimbatoor. Now, that pro- 
vince as a great cotton-growing country has been constantly before the Committee, 
and its value as such, in my eyes, is very great. His paper completely explains 
the condition of the ryot at the present time, and that that condition has been 
retrograding for the last 40 years. 

2973. Do you believe it essential that this Committee, in order to come to a 
proper conclusion, should understand as far as that district is concerned the true 
nature of the ryotwar system r — I believe it to be of essential importance. 

2974. Without reference to any opinions that they may hereafter form upon the 
subject.^ — ^Yes, the mere facts that are stated here. 

[For Extract^ vide Appendix.'] 

2975* Under the operations of this famous ryotwar system, has the land 
throughout the Madras territory, as far as you are acquainted, increased or 
declined in value ? — I believe that, almost uniformly, the eifcct of the ryotwar 
system has been to deprive the land of its saleable value ; I do not say universally, 
but I can speak positively of my own province, where it has greatly dimi- 
nished that value. 

2976. You have explained the principles of the ryotwar system, which will be 
more fully brought out in that paper; cun you describe to the Committee the 
nature of the ipachinery by which the taxes under this system are collected? — 

1 can : it is the nature of the machinery w hicli renders the system so oppressive. 

0.41. H H 4 3977. Arc 
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F. C. Brown, Esq. 2977. Are you acquainted with the duties of the Collector, who I believe is the 

■ principal agent in the collection of the revenue ? — So far as it is possible, not 

S4 March 1848. having been a Collector, I am. 

2978. You have paid the revenue in Madras yourself? — I have paid, and do 
pay, revenue in Madras. 

2979. You are answerable for the cultivators in those five parishes you referred 
to?— Yes, I am answerable for their revenue. 

2980. Will you explain to the Committee the duties of a Collector? — The ryot- 
war system assumes that there is in every province a Collector, as the head of all. 
Now it is a common j)hrase to call a province in India a district, which gives by 
no means a proper idea of the extent of these Collcctorotes ; many of them are, in 
point of fact, as laige as a kingdom ; the province of Coimbatoor is nearly as largo 
as Scotland ; the Coded Districts are as large as Scotland ; they are all in- 
finitely larger than any one of the four divisions of Ireland. At the head of 
this province flierc is, first of all, the Collector, who is both Collector and 
Magistrate; the next person under him is the Sub-Collector; then there is an 
assistant, and sometimes two assistants, who arc civil servants of the (company. 
Each piovincc is divided into divisions, which accurately coiiespond to onr coun- 
ties ; in Madras they are called Talooks ; in I’ombay and Bengal Pergunnahs; 
each county again is subdivided into what strictly answers to our English 
parishes, though it is the custom in India to call them villages. 

2981. Are there any other Europeans under the pi incipal Collector ? — Yes, the 
sub-collector and assistants ; over each county theie presule.s a native officer of 
revenue and police, whose name differs, but whose attributes are everywhere the 
same ; he is called at Madras tlie Tassildar ; ho is at the head of the revenue and 
police of his county; he has an efficient estahlishment of all kinds under him for 
that purpose. The Collector corresponds with him. and he corresponds with 
every head of a parish in his comity ; 1 correspond with the Tassildar of my 
county in the language of the country ; I can produce a year’s correspondence, 
if desired. I am the head of my parish. But the most serious and the most 
fatal alteration has been made by the ryotwar s\stem in the ancient institutions of 
the country. In almost all of them the head of the parish, instead of being, as 
before, the parochial municipal officer, has been converted into a salaried officer of 
the Government; formerly he was paid by dues, and by a portion of the parish 
lands which were given to him ; that natural and salutary connexion which sub- 
sisted between him and the other inhabitants has been annulled, and he is now 
nothing more nor less than the paid officer of the Government, liable to be 
removed by the Collector whenever he pleases. The next person in the parish, 
who in the same way is also now a salaried officer of the Government, is the 
accountant and registrar; the consequence is, that you have the same system 
of centralization introduced in India generally now, which you liave only to go 
across the water to see, and witness its consequent effects. 

2982. In the Collector’s own office, is there any native invested with high 
authority ? — Yes, the head Sheristedar ; he is the next person in office, and is 
sometimes a greater man than the Collector himself. The Collector, besides, 
has a very numerous establishment, for levcnue purposes, to conduct his English 
correspondence, and for his magisterial duties. 

• 2983. Are the Tassildars, the heads of counties or talooks, as they arc called in 
^ladras, charged with the duty of levying the assessment within those talooks or 
counties ?— They are. 

2984. Do they make periodical circuits for that purpose ^ — They are understood 
to make the same circuits iu their counties as the Collector is supposed to 
make throughout the whole of his Collecloratc, for the purpose of annually deter- 
mining the amount of assessment that should be levied ; nominally, to inspect what 
land has been brought into cultivation, and what land has been rejected from 
cultivation. 

J 2985. In fact, they are land surveyors or land agents ? — That is one of their 
principal duties. 

2986. And the head collector is the head land agent? — His duties, wherever 
be undertakes to make the assessment with the cultivators directly, are strictly 
those of a land agent settling with tenants in England. 

2987. The Tassildars are land agents within their respective spheres ? — 
They are. 

2988. Is it not desirable that persons in such situations, and discharging such 
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functions^ should be thoroughly familiar with all the principles and details of agrU F. C. Srown, Esq. 
culture? — It would be exceedingly desirable ; indispensable. 

2989. Are land-agents in this country, or in Ireland, generally men familiar *4 March 1848. 
with agriculture f conclude they are. 

2990. Have the Collectors, Deputy Collectors and Assistant Collectors, an 
education that qualifies them to understand, and ascertain with accuracy, the value 
of the land and the produce? — The education that they receive at the College at 
Haileybury is obviously not one that either prepares or fits them for duties of 
that kind : all their experience must be gained in the course of their service in 
India ; that experience will vary very much with different men, and with their 
opportunities of observation. For instance, a man may be a Judge one day, and 
become a Collector to-morrow ; or he is removed from one province, with the 
assessment of which he has become acquainted as Assistant or Sub-Collector, to 
be Collector over a province, the agriculture of which is totally different, of which 
he knows nothing, and consequently has everything to learn. 

2991. Are the Tassildars, generally, men who understand agriculture? — Speak- 
ing from my own experience, I have no hesitation in saying that they are not. 

They are men brought up generally in the Collector’s head office, the Huzzoor, the 
Presence,” as it is called, and they are promoted, according to their intelligence, 
influence and standing, to be Tassildars. 

2992. I presume that the value of those lands was originally ascertained by men 
who had some knowledge practically, or at least theoretically, of agriculture 
Speaking from what I have seen, I can only say that the person who was deputed 
to survey my father’s property had no hesitation in confessing that he knew nothing 
at all about agriculture. 

2993. Could you give the Committee any idea of the manner in which the 
Tassildar discharges his duties when on circuit, making the Jummabundy, and 
levelling the Jummabundy ? — In our part of the world it is impossible for the 
Tassildar correctly to survey, or to make a Jummabundy of the whole of his 
county ; take, for example, my own parishes ; there are no less than 671 different 
divisions of land, all assessed to the revenue, and, according to the system, it is 
supposed that the Tassildar visits every one of these ; it is totally out of the ques- 
tion that he could find time or means for examining every one of them in suc- 
cession ; the consequence is, that he deputes other persons, whom he selects, 
subordinates, to make the survey; those persons are much underpaid, so that 
making these surveys has now become a proverbial expression with them ; it is 
the time when they make their harvest. 

2994. Taking a particular estate, your own, for instance, would an individua 
be deputed from the office of the Tassildar, whoever he might be, to visit and 
inspect your property ? — Sometimes the Tassildar himself has come, but more 
frequently he has sent some other person. 

2995. What does he do when he arrives ? — ^He comes and asks what lands have 
been cultivated and with us what trees have been planted during the year, or 
what trees have come into bearing during the year, or what trees have ceased to 
bear, and must be cut dowd as past bearing, and, according to the accounts, he 
makes his inspection and frames his report. 

2996. Are the cultivators on that particular spot dependent very much upon 
the report he shall make as to the amount of the revenue they shall have to pay ? 

— Certainly ; he reports what lands have been brought into cultivation, and what 
remissions ought to be made. 

2997. Is it tl]c general belief throughout the country that those men may be 
bribed to make a report that shall spare the cultivator, or that bribe being refused, 
that they shall make a report that shall increase the assessment ? — It is quite 
notorious that they take bribes for the purpose. 

2998. Mr. Wilson Patten.^ From whom ? — From the ryot. 

2999. Mr. George Thompson.^ Can you quote any instance within your own 
knowledge and your own parishes, of an agent of the Tassildar being propitiated 
by a bribe? — Yes, I can ; an instance not of the substitute, but of the Tassildar 
himself. There was a very respectable native, whose circumstances 1 knew very 
well, and whose lands, from the rates assessed upon them, had gone almost com- 
pletely out of cultivation; he petitioned, and at the expiration of several years he 
got the Tassildar to come and make a survey; he came, and recommended 
to the Collector that the revenue should be remitted for three years ; the Col- 
lector, as he always was, was willing to listen to the' representation ; he must 
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be guided by these reports, and the remission was made ; and it is within my own 
knowledge that the whole of the first year’s remission went into the pocket of 
the Tassildar. 

3000. He go't two years’ remission as his own share ? — Yes, the owner did. 

3001. Theoretically there is an appeal from any of those subordinate officers 
to their chiefs, is there not ? — ^Thc process is this : if a man has to complain of 
over assessment, he brings or presents a petition to the head of the parish ; the 
head refers it to the Tassildar ; the Tassildar ought to make a survey, and to 
send his report whether the petition is well or ill founded, to the Sub-Collector or 
Assistant Collector; if the petitioner is dissatisfied with the decision of the Tassildar, 
or of the Sub-Collector or Assistant Collector, he may appeal to the Collector ; 
but it is obvious that the appeal is merely a nominal one. If the Committee desire 
it, I will give positive proof of a case in which the people of my parishes petitioned 
the Collector; first of all, they petitioned me, the head ; then the Tassildar, who 
rejected their petition ; they then petitioned the Sub-Collector, he rejected their 
petition, and they petitioned the Collector with no better success or further inquiry. 

3t)02. Chairman.] Did they petition you first ? — To say the truth, it was 1 who 
framed their petition for them, knowing it to be just. 

3003. It was not for any rights or privileges that you had power to grant ? — I 
had none at all ; I was merely the channel of forwartling their petition ; if the 
Committee desire it, I can produce the identical petition, with the Collector’s 
signature to it. 

3004. Mr. Plowden.] Was there no appeal beyond the Collector’s ; could you 
make no appeal to the Government ? — Undoubtedly ; there is another nominal 
appeal from the Collector to the Board of Revenue at Madras, 500 miles or a 
month’s journey of!'; it happens that a member of the Board of Revenue has 
never served out of Madras. 

3005. I understood you to say, that the appeal to which you alluded stopped 
with tlie Collector ; on that occasion, had you no other remedy ; could you not 
have appealed to the Government direct ? — No ; the people could not have ap- 
pealed direct ; they are prohibited from so doing, e.xcept through the Collector 
and Board of Revenue. 

3006. Did they appeal ? — No. 

3007. Mr. lVil,ion Patten.] Tlie appeal is sent in in the nature of a petition ? 
—Yes. 

3008. First of all to the Tassildar ; and you say, in this case, that he rejected 
it? — He makes a report upon it, recommending it or not, and sends it on. 

3i.)<)9. Did you not say that he rejected it ? — He negatived the claim. 

3010. What is the nature of the report he makes when he reports unfavourably ? 
— He reports, cither that the particular grievance is well founded, or that it is not. 

3011. To whom docs that go? — Either to the Sub-Collector the Assistant 
Collector, or the Collector. 

3012. There is an appeal to the Sub-Collector ; upon his report, to whom does 
it go ? — To the Collector. 

3013. Always upwards a step? — Yes; that is the regular routine. 

3014. Chairman.] Why did those petitioners not carry their appeal further, to 
■the board of revenue at Madras r — It is so obvious that the Board of Revenue at 
iMadras, who have no practical knowledge vvhatever of the country, must be 
puided by the opinions of the Collector on the spot, that the people never think of 
carrying their appeal beyond ; when I say “ never,’’ in 999 cases out of 1,000, 
jthey do not. 

^3015. Sir Tawies //egg.] Of whom does the board of revenue consist? — There 
are three members, I think, exclusive of the president. 

3016. Are they selected from the most experienced collectors of the presidency ? 
— Not always. 

3017. Ought they to be ; is that the principle? — It is not for me to decide. 

3018. Js that principle, as far as you are acquainted with the constitution of 
the Indian Government, adopted, that the board of revenue is composed of the 
most experienced revenue servants that the Government have? — I still answer 
not always ; I have known a man who had been all his life a judge put into the 
Board of Revenue. 

3019. Mr. Phwden.'] You said it was obvious that it was perfectly useless 
appealing to the board of revenue in the case of a collector rejecting a petition ; 
are there not frequent instances on record of the board of revenue sending down 
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a commissioner to inquire of the collector why he has rejected such petition ? — 
Within my knowledge I do not know of one such instance. 

3020. Does such a thing never occur in India? — 1 cannot pretend to say that 
which Ido not know of my own knowledge; I do not know of an instance; 
I can produce the original petitions ; I have tliem here. 

3021. Mr. George Thompson,^ You have been engaged in numerous appeals, 
I apprehend, in the course of your experience ? — No, not in numerous ones ; I 
have been engaged in them. 

3022. Did you ever prosecute one with success? — Yes. 

3023. How long did it take you to get a favourable decision? — It was a case 
of over-assessment of my own land ; a survey was made of the garden or dry 
lands ot Malabar; this ryotwar survey took place in 1822 and 1823 , but not 
of the wet lands, the assessment upon which remained unaltered ; the result of 
the survey was, that my revenue was raised. 

3024. Chairman.^ Had you to pay it? — Yes; I had to pay like the rest of the 
Province ; but after I had paid that increase, a further demand was made upon 
me for revenue upon my dry land, amounting to 153 rupees. The answer I re- 
turned was, “ Be so good as to point out where the land is from which I am to levy 
this revenue, and I will pay it.” The attempt was frequently made ; several native 
surveyors came, and one assistant came, and the land which ought to pay these 
153 rupees never could be pointed out; this went on for 12 years; the assess- 
ment »as kept hanging over me, and the Committee will bear in mind that 1.53 
rupees is not a small sum, but is, in point of fact, there quite equal to a demand 
for rent of 1 . 53 /. upon a tenant here. At the close of this long reference, the 
Collector recommended to the Board of Revenue at Madras, since the land could 
not be found, to remit the demand ; the board returned for answer, that if this 
assessment was to be remitted upon my dry land, it was but fair that my wet 
land should pay it, that never having been surveyed at all. Here is the letter 
which T addressed to the Collector, in reply, and, which obtained for me, from being 
able to correspond in English, at the expiration of 12 years, a final remission of 
the 150 rupees. 

302.5. Mr. George Thompson^ Theoretically, there is an appeal ; do the natives 
generally avail themselves of the opportunity of appealing from the decision of the 
Tassildar ? — They do not ; and for this reason, the Tassildar is also, as I have 
stated to the Committee, the head of the police of his county ; the prevalence of 
venality, I am sorry to say, is universal ; the consequence is, that if a ryot 
ventures to complain of over-assessment by the Tassildar, he is sure to be made to 
pay for it in some way or other. I have known this done : I have known a 
Tassildar keep a set of fellows about him in hi.*? Cutcherry, or Court, who, when 
a ryot made a complaint, set these fellows after him to get him into a scuffle, then 
had the man complained against, and brought before him for an assault or riot, 
and, in his capacity of native magistrate of Police, fined or flogged him. It has 
become proverbial now throughout Malabar, that whenever a man ventures to 
complain against a Revenue Officer, he is sure sooner or later to be ruined ; foi 
although the European heads may change. Collectors be removed, and active men 
follow one another, the native heads are always on the spot, and they have their 
black book, in which they record the name of every man who complains or offends 
them. Although the Collector may relieve them, sooner or later, they are sure 
to be made the victims of the pow'cr which the native Officers of Revenue and 
Police have over them. 

3026. Virtually, there is little or no opportunity of appealing r — From the union 
of the revenue and the magisterial powers in the same hands, and the inevitable 
delegation of those powers to numerous subordinates, generally under-paid, there 
is really and truly no effectual appeal or protection to the ryot or the poor man. 
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Francis Carnac Brou'n, Esq., further Examined. 

3027. Mr. Wilson Patten.'] IN the evidence which you gave the otlier day, you 
mentioned as one of the circumstances to which your attention had been called when 
in India, and which you thought rather a grievance, the taxation upon imple- 
ments of husbandry, of which you gave in a list ; did you find that that tax was 
much complained of by the cultivators generally ? — It was not confined simply to 
implements of husbandry, but was levied upon the tools and implements of arti- 
ficers more particularly ; it is a very grievous tax indeed. 

3028. Do you think that that tax at all bears upon the production of cotton in 
India? — Yes ; every artificer who mends a Churka, a smith or a carpenter, has to 
pay for the tool he uses. 

3029. An annual tax ? — Yes. 

3030. Do you consider that the tax upon those implements is an obstacle to the 
better preparation of the cotton in India, at the present time ? — I do ; those taxes 
are taxes upon husbandry generally, and affect cotton the same as other articles 
of produce. 

3031. Do you think that they press so directly upon husbandry, as to dis- 
courage the natives from adopting any new modes of preparing tlieir produce for 
the market ? — The effect is ultimate ; it is depressing at all times and under all 
circumstances, and operates upon every species of industry. 

3032. Have you any of the implements with you that have been taxed ? — I 
have a collection of them here, with the intrinsic value, and the annual tax levied 
upon them. — [A variety of native mplements were produced.] 

3033. Are those the instruments of which you have given in a list to the 
number of 14 ? — Not exactly ; a variety of them are. 

3034. Have you the carpenter’s Mawoo there ? — Yes, it is marked No. 1. 

3035. That appears to resemble a chisel? — Yes, like what Mr. Petrie showed 
you'the other day in wood ; this is the real implement in iron. 

3036. You state that the tax upon that is 80 reis ? — Yes ; a rea is a Portu- 
guese coin ; 80 are the fifth of 2s. 

3037. You state that the value of it is one-fifth of 2 s., and the tax is one 
rupee? — ^Yes. 

3038. Is that looked upon in the country as really a tax upon the article or a 
tax of old standing, that is regarded in the light of an income-tax, or under any 
other name, and levied upon professions or employments generally ? — A man pays 
a house-lax and every other tax besides. 

3039. This is a direct tax, in addition to the other taxes r — Yes ; it is a direct 
tax upon the artificer. 

3040. What is the tax upon the churka, which is used for cleaning cotton ? — 
The tax in Guzerat, I have understood, was one rupee a year. 

3041. What is the value of the machine? — That machine costs us about half 
a rupee, or say, one rupee. 

3042. Mr. 
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3042. Mr. BoiUng.'] The annual tax is a rupee? — ^Yes. 

3043. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Do I understand you that the churka costs half a 
rupee to make, and that the tax is one rupee to the owner? — Yes ; that was the 
chiirka-tax in Guzerat, but it has been abolished since 1842 or 1843. This is 
the instrument — [exhibiting the same] — described to the Committee the other day 
by Mr. Petrie ; the blacksmith’s hammer. 

3044. Mr. Wilfon Patten.] Is that the Koodom ? — ^Yes, the Koodom. 

3045. According to your evidence, the intrinsic value of that is Is. bd. and 
tax upon it is 2s. per annum ? — Yes. 

3046. Are the cultivators obliged to give in a list of all their implements every 
year? — It is one of the examinations which the survey officers make annually, 
whether there are any additions to be made or not. 

3047. Suppose a man gives up his blacksmith’s hammer, or any other imple- 
ment, what is done then ? — ^There is the cruel operation of the tax ; when once a 
man is assessed to it, be cannot get rid of it. 

3048. What is the process by which a ryot in giving up any one implement 
tries to get rid of the tax r — ^The professions are by castes, and it is known by a 
man’s name that he belongs to a particular caste ; if he is a blacksmith, he is 
known immediately by mentioning his name, and, of course, the survey officer has 
only to go to the house to ask, when he learns it. 

3049. What is the origin of the tax ? — I believe, from the name given to it, 
Moturpha, which is an Arabic word, that it is of Mahomedan origin. 

30.50. And it has come down from ages long past? — Amongst us in Malabar 
it was not known in former times at all. 

3051. Mr. Plowden.] When was it first known in Malabar? — It dates from 
after 1792, after the acquisition of the province by the East India Company. 

30.52. Did the Company impose it ? — I believe it was introduced, following 
the example set in other places, assimilating the taxes in that province to what 
existed in other provinces. 

30.53. Mr. Wilson Fatten.] What class of persons is it that cleans the cotton 
by the churka? — Women and children. 

30.54. Members of the families of the ryots? — Yes, the men never do it; it is 
the business of the women and children ; these are the barber’s implements — 
[exhibiting the same] — and they are taxed. 

30.5.5. You have not given in the list any price to those? — It is unknown. The 
barber performs a very important part among the natives ; no man shaves him- 
self. This — [producing the sam^ — is the knife that a man uses who gets up a 
cocoa-nut tree to draw toddy, to cut the branch with ; he cannot go up a tree 
without paying a tax for it. 

3056. Chairman.] Docs that implement come from this country ? — No, it is 
made in India. 

3057. Mr. Wilson Patten.] The purport of your evidence appears to be, 
that not only the cultivation of cotton in India, but the cultivation of all other 
produce, labours under great difficulties ; could you suggest, applying your atten- 
tion to the subject of cotton alone, the first step to be taken to improve the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and increase the trade with this country? — With great deference, 
that which I suggested the other day — to relieve the land that bears cotton from all 
tax ; I mean the waste land ; I do not mean to say land that in the natural course 
of things pays rent, but that land which is arbitrarily assessed by the Government, 
merely by its might. 

.3058. Do you think it practicable in the present state of India, to carry on the 
government of India, if you were to relieve all that land from the present tax ? — 
I have not the shadow of a doubt but that it would be infinitely better carried on 
than it is now, that it would be a great relief to the people, and ultimately a vast 
increase to the revenue of the country. 

3059. How would you proceed to aistinguish between the land which you think 
ought to pay the tax and the land which you think could not pay it? — By ascer- 
taining that which bears a market value when it is offered for sale ; there is no 
more difficulty in ascertaining the land which is saleable in the market there than 
there is here. 

3060. Could that be done by any other mode than a re-survey of the whole ?— 
I have no doubt that another inode might be discovered ; if you ask me what mode 
1 conceive to be the better mode, 1 would say, that it is a subject requiring 
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F. C. Brown, Esq. considerable reflection, and I should be sorry to answer olF-hand. I have con- 
sidcred the subject, but am not prepared to answer at present. 

28 March 1848. 3061. What is the amount of that tax.' — It varies in different districts ; in 

Broach it is two rupees upon cotton land ; in Bundelcund, I believe, not quite a 
rupee, and it varies not only in different districts, but in different counties of the 
same district. 

3062. As the whole reduction, taking the assessments at the highest point of 
two, would not make a very great deduction in the price of the produce of an 
acre of cotton ; what other relief could you suggest to this Committee for the 
purpose of encouraging the growth of cotton in that country ? — My own impression 
is, that nothing more is 1 equired there than freedom of production, as in every other 
country ; by freedom of production, I mean uninterfered uith by the constant 
demands of the tax-gatherer. 

3063. Would the land that you would relieve from the tax be so large in 
quantity that it would effect an immediate change in the quantity and production 
of cotton in India? "What I should propose, if the Government authorities would 
be brought to look at it in that light, would be this: to put up a certain 
portion of wa.stc land in every district for public sale, free from revenue for a 
number of years. 

301)4. Is it po.ssible to do that? — Perfectly so. That land, which in point of 
fact has no longer any claimant, in consequence of the ancient landlords being- 
swept off the face of the earth, e.schcats, as a matter of course, to the Government. 

30()5. Under the ryotwar system, has not custom given the ryot such a claim 
that you cannot remove him from the soil ? — That is to say upon the land he 
occupies; there arc enormous tracts of land all over the country which are 
perfectly waste and unoccupied, of no use to mortal man. 

3of)('), You say that there is a great quantity of land now occupied which will 
not bear a tax or a rent, and you do not contemplate any change in that land ? — 
Ycs ; I contemplate a change in all lands which, from the natural .state of things, 
would not bear a rent. 

3067. Can the Government sell that land that is in the occupation of the ryot? 
— Clearly. 

3068, Have any .sales ever taken place? — The Government con.stantly distrains 
upon, and sells up, a ryot. 

3of)q. Do they sell his land ? — Yes, they .''cll it up entirely ; he has not the 
.shadow of a claim; I, myself, was a witness of the whole population, not of a 
village, but of a town, going up to the Government and offering their lauds, 
begging the Government to take them and give the owners .subsistence in return; 
that was the town of Tellichery, a town which has been in the possession of the 
British Government for 170 years ; I saw the jieople, and most respectable people 
they were, go to the Sub-Collector and offer the whole of their lund.s, merely asking 
in return subsistence. 

3070. Mr. Ploii'den.] M'hat induced them to do that ' — It was in con.sequence 
of the .survey made in 1823, 

3071. Were they over-as.sessed ? — Yes 

3072. Mr. J. li. Smith.] If I understand you correctly, there are large tracts 
of uncultivated land which are asse.s.sed by the Government, but which, not being 
occupied, produce no revenue whatever? — None. 

3073. Is it your opinion that large portions of that land, if put up for sale, 
exempt from tax lor a long period of years, would be saleable ' — I firmly believe 
that that would be the ca.se, provided it were attended by a proper and corre- 
sponding reduction in the land already cultivated that is over-assessed. 

3074. In that case, whatever sum the Government obtained for the sale of that 
land, would be clear gain to them? — Yes; I wish to limit what I say to this only ; 
I am aware of the discussions going on wdth regard to direct and indirect taxa- 
tion ; in the case of India, all that is required for the people is this, that the land 
should be sold outright for 50 years, and, at the end of that time, that a definite 
portion of the produce which the land should pay as rent should be declared; 
the nature of rent here is perfectly well understood, and the nature of rent in 
India varies in no respect whatever from rent here ; it is well known that 
if you take more than a fourth of the produce here, you annihilate rent; it is 
exactly the same case there ; if ydu take, I will not say more than a fourth, the 
common rule here, but if you take more than a third of the produce of the land from 
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the cultivator in India, you annihilate the private landlord s rent ; I cannot too 
emphatically tell the Committee that all they may hear of 45 or 50 per cent, 
being taken from the land j speaking of it generally, is a physical impossibility, 
it is attempted, but cannot be got without starving the cultivator outright. 

3075. In the cotton districts with which you are acquainted, what proportion 
of the produce goes to the rent ? — It is impossible to ascertain that without a 
local inquiry, addressed to the ryot himself ; my own belief is that if the ({uantity 
were converted into money, and if an inquiry were made upon the spot, of the 
ryot himself, it would be found that all he got did not average more than a half- 
penny a pound. 

3076. Is that after the payment of all his expenses? — Yes ; that is to say, he 
does not receive that ; that is the sum which he gets credit for in the books of the 
village shopkeeper. 

3077. VVhat would be the value of that cotton when sold; would it sell 

for ? — I could not say what the cotton would sell for. 

3078. Assuming that it would sell at the place of growth for 1 1 </., you think 
that the ryot would not receive above one halfpenny per pound after the payment 
of all his expenses, and therefore if that be so, would he not pay two-thirds, in the 
shape of rent, of the value of the cotton ? — I assume that that is all he receives 
now; but what I most particularly desire, both in the interest of the ryot and in 
the interest of the Government, is that a fair and impartial inquiry be made upon 
the spot, addressed to the ryot himself, to know what it is that he pays, and what 
remains to him after; I mean on the part of the British Go\ernment here, not of 
the East India Company. 

3079. Mr. Lewis.'] If I understand you correctly, you recommend that all 
lands which have no value in the market, and which are not saleable, should be 
exempted from the land-tax? — I do ; I say that no land that is not saleable can 
pay a money-rent ; I do not say that it cannot pay a produce rent of a fixed 
quantity. 

3080. Do you think that all lands so situated ought to be exempted from the 
land-tax? — All waste land. 

3081. It is your opinion that all lands without value in the market, or which 
would produce nothing if put up to sale, should be exempted from the land-tax ? 
—Yes. 

3082. Can you form any estimate of the proportion of the land so situated, as 
compared with other lands' — It is utterly impossible, without accurate local 
inquiry. 

3083. Can you give any idea; is it half, or more than half? — I can refer to 
the opinion of a gentleman who travelled in the Ceded Districts of Madras. 

3084. Take any particular part of the country as an example? — From no 
document to which I have had access, and from no work existing, do 1 know the 
proportion that the cultivated land bears to the waste, and I have no means of 
getting at the information. 

3085. Can you form any idea of the effect which the measure you recommend 
would produce upon the amount of the land revenue ? — No, I cannot. 

3086. Did you not express the opinion, that it would not diminish the amount 
of the land revenue ? — I did not say that, but that it would not diminish the 
general revenue of the Government. 

3087. You think it would reduce the land revenue of the Government? — I 
believe it would. 

3088. But you think it would increase other branches of revenue ? — I have 
not the least doubt of it. 

3089. Which branches of the revenue do you think it would increase ^ — All 
other branches except the land revenue. 

3090. Will you be kind enough to specify any particular branches which you 
think it would increase, and trace the eflfect upon those other branches ?— -The 
work I hold in my hand is the “ Calcutta Review,” the IGth number, published 
in Calcutta, in December 1847 . There is a table inserted in an article upon 
the embankment of rivers in Bengal. This table shows the collection of land 
revenue and from other sources in the district of Tanjore in the Delta of the 
river Caauery at Madras. The various heads of revenue, besides land, in that 
district, are these : salt, sea customs, the Sayer collection, or .mixed duties, the 
abkarry, or spirit duties, stamps, house-tax, loom-tax, and small farms. Now, I 
have not the smallest doubt that if there were a remission upon the land, every other 
of these sources of revenue would be largely benefited and largely increased. 
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F. C. BroK’M, E«q! 3091. You think that if the land-tax were either remitted or considerably 

— reduced, that the condition of the ryot would be improved ; that he would con- 

a8 Match 1848. sunte a greater number of articles, and that the increased consumption would lead 
to an augmentation of the duties on consumption imposed by the Government ? 
— That is my view; that the other branches would increase at first in an 
equal ratio, and eventually in a much greater ratio, upon such a remission being 
made. 

3092. Can you give the Committee any idea of the reduction that that change 
which you recommend would produce on the land revenue ? — No, I cannot. 

3093. Your view of the increase in the duties on consumption must necessarily 
be somewhat vague, inasmuch as you are not aware of the deficiency that you 
would have to supply ? — I argue from general principles, and I seek to apply to 
India the same principles which have been found universally true, whether 
in England or in other countries. 

3094. Your opinion, in a few words, amounts to this, that by diminishing 
direct taxation, you would increase in a corresponding or in a greater degree the 
amount of indirect taxation? — Yes, because the direct taxation is beyond all 
measure oppressive upon the people. 

3095. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] Can you state what proportion the land revenue 
bears to the other sources of revenue in the country — Not in this particular 
district ; I wish to call the attention of the Committee to some evidence given 
here the o<her day, that the ryot of India, after pa3ing his land-tax, paid no 
other imposts ; now this is an official document, which came from the Deputy 
Governor of Bengal — [producing the same] — from no other quarter would it be 
possible to obtain such a document ; the heads of taxation, besides those I have 
mentioned, I will enumerate again. 

3096. Mr. George Thompson.] Does that particular case embrace all the main 
elements of taxation ? — Yes. 

3097. Will you state what is the amount of revenue raised by the land-tax, 
and what is the amount raised by other descriptions of taxation? — In the year 
1844 the land revenue in Tanjore was 383 , 100 /., and the revenue from the eight 
other sources which I have enumerated cfmounted to 103 , 100 /., making a total of 
486 , 200 /. 

3098. Mr. Plowden.] That refers to a particular district ? — Yes, to Tanjore. 

3099. Mr. Lewis.] Are you aware of any oriental country in which the amount 
of the indirect taxation is greater than that of the direct taxation ? — Yes, China. 

3100. Is it a fact that the indirect taxes of China are more productive than 
the direct taxes? — The direct tax in China on the land amounts to no more than 
onc-tenth taken in kind, in produce. 

3101. Is that direct tax paid in money? — Not that I know of. 

3102. You believe that the bulk of the Chinese revenue is raised by indirect 
taxation ? — Yes. 

3103. What we should call Customs and Excise duties? — Their taxation is 
in all respects not identical with ours. 

3104. Chairman.] You mean taxes other than taxes upon the produce of the 
soil? — Yes; in the Imperial Almanack the direct taxation is published every 
year. 

3105. Mr. George Thompson.] Did not Lord Cornwallis, in 1793 , fix the land^ 
tax throughout Bengal, Bahar and Orissa? — Yes. 

3106. Was not that fixed upon an average of the 10 years preceding? — It 
was. 

3107. Have you any idea what proportion the tax which the zemindar now 
pays to the Government bears to what he formerly paid ? — I could not answer that 
off-hand. 

3108. Did not the previous assessment proceed upon the principle of taking 
45 per cent, of the produce ? — Yes. 

3109. Have you ever heard that the tax now, in some instances, does not 
amount to more than per cent, r — I have. 

3110. Are you aware what proportion the revenue of Bengal raised generally 
from other sources bears to that which is raised from the land ? — I know that it 
bears a very large proportion ; I could not speak certainly upon that that without 
referring to accounts. 

3HI. In 
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3111. In your opinion, if the old system had gone on until the present time, 
urould the revenue which is now raised from, other sources have been as large as 
it is ? — My own opinion is that that revenue would now hardly have existed. 

3112. Have you ever heard any regrets expressed by the* persons connected 
with the Government of India, that that permanent settlement had been made, 
taking into view the vastly augmented agricultural operations in Bengal generally 
at the present time ? — I have never heard two opinions expressed by those who 
have actually been in Bengal ; they compare Bengal with the districts of Madras 
generally. 

3113. Mr. ZezftV.] What is the opinion in which you say there is a general 
agreement ? — In the superior condition of the provinces under the permanent 
settlement in Bengal ; in point of fact, it is almost the only country in India 
where property in the land exists.' 

3114. Mx. Plowdtn.~\ Have you been in China ? — No. 

3115. Are you not aware that the mandarins there extort beyond all measure 
whenever it is necessary, without reference to right or rule ? — As I have been in 
India, and seen it done there, I can easily conceive that the same may be done 
in China. 

31 lb. Are you not aware that it exists in China in a great degree? — Per- 
haps so. 

31 17. And that the tax in China is not confined to the tithe which you have 
represented, but that when they want money they levy it ad vijinitum ? — When I 
spoke of the tithe in China, 1 meant the tax that the Emperor levies on the land. 

31 18. Mr. George Thompson.]^ You gave it as your opinion, on a former day, 
that the peculiar system of land assessment in the Madras Presidency was highly 
prejudicial to the growth of cotton and other agricultural produce in general ; and 
you produced, in confirmation of that opinion, a paper drawn up by Mr. John 
Thomas, one of the East India Company’s Collectors ; have you any further testi- 
mony to adduce, showing the nature and the workings of a system which you 
have thought yourself justified in objecting to ? — I have. 

31 19. Will you lay before the Committee such authorities as in your judgment 
arc entitled to respect, tending to show that the ryotwar system is oppressive, and 
tends to the prevention of the growth of cotton and other agricultural improve- 
ments ? — I will lay before the Committee the highest authority, the orders of Sir 
Thomas Munro, afterwards Governor of Madras, to his Assistants in the Ceded 
Districts of Madras. 

3120. Where is that authority to be found ? — It is taken from the Fifth Par- 
liamentary Report, Appendix 20, pp. 748 and 749, in 1812. 

3121. Mr. Zeww.] What is the date of the document ? — 1803. 

3122. Mr. George I'hompson.'] That was the evidence given before a Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1812 ?• — ^Yes. 

3123. W'ill you read the extract? — “The ryots (cultivators) when left to 
themselves always pay their rent (land-tax) in preference to every other debt; 
bad crops are the chief cause of failures; whatever may have been the crop, 
should it have even been less than the seed sown, they (the cultivators) should 
always be made to pay the full rent if they can ; wliether or not a ryot, who asks 
a remission, can pay his rent, may in most ca.scs be discovered by ordering the 
amount of his failure to be assessed upon the village ; in the same manner, when 
a village fails, the balance upon it is (to be) assessed upon the neighbouring 
villages ; the amount of this second asscs.sment ought seldom or ever to exceed 
10 per cent, of the rent of the ryots of the inferior village on which it is iinpo.sed ; 
if a balance still remains, it should be assessed upon all the villages which consti- 
tute the mouza (the hundred), but not in a greater proportion than 10 per cent, 
of the rent ; should a part of the balance yet remain unextinguished, it ought to 
be remitted.” 

3124. How do you explain the word “mouza?” — I explain it to mean a 
hundred. 

3125. What amount was fixed by Sir Thomas Munro in the Ceded Districts as 
the settled assessment or jumma ? — Major General Briggs has stated that it was 
45 per cent, of the gross produce. 

3126. Is’ 45 per cent, of the gross produce still the maximum assessment in 
those districts, or did Sir Thomas Munro find that it was impossible to realize 
that amount and reduce it ? — It continued as the maximum assessment for 20 
years, until Sir Thomas Munro became Governor of Madras, and had been in 
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and from what he saw of iheir condition, he reduced the assessment to 33 per cent. 

s8 March 1848. 3127. Is this assessment levied in kind or in money ? — In money. 

3128. Have the Court of Directors in England at any time sanctioned or modi- 
fied that system of Sir Thomas Munro ? — Not to my knowledge ; on the contrary, 
the subsequent orders of the Court of Directors go to confirm all that Sir Thomas 
Munro did. 

3129. Can you furnish any proof of that ? — Yes, I can; “ The Orders of the 
Court of Directors to the Government of Madras, 12th December 1821 , paragraph 
99 they are taken from Major-general Briggs’ work on the land-tax of India. 

3130. Will you quote the extract, if you please? — “ We are aware that the 
difficulty lies in ascertaining the degree in which, in all the variety of cases, the 
surplus produce already is, or is not, absorbed by the Government demand. But 
this is the difficulty which exists in forming or adjusting the settlement every- 
where. Minute accuiacy cannot be obtained ; but in making the best approxi- 
mation to it in our power, we shall avoid all material evil if the surplus produce 
is ia all cases made the utmost extent of our demand.” It will be observed, that 
there is no limitation, no definition, of what the “ surplus produce’’ is. 

3131. Then that goes to reduce the portion for the ryot to the mere means of 
animal existence? — It is left to the discretion and to the breast of the person 
who levies the revenue, to determine what he ronsiders the “ surplus produce.” 

3132. Have any parties whose opinions are entitled to weight, borne testimony 
to the oppressive nature of this land-tax system ? — Many. 

3133. Can you name any parties who have said any thing illustrative of the 
oppressiveness and defects of the system of land taxation? — The next authority I 
adduce was an eye-witness, a very eminent and distinguished man, upon whom 
his conclusions were forced from what he saw. Bishop Heber. In the course of 
his visitations to the Upper Provinces, he kept a diary, and this is what he 
records : “ The natives of India are just as desirous of accumulating wealth, as 
skilful in the means of acquiring it, and as prone to all its enjoyments as any 
people on earth. It is the land-tax that confirms their unalterable poverty.” 

3134. Have you any other authorities to adilucc? - I have the authority of a 
very eminent man, who was also a Collector in the Company’s service, but who is 
no more, a man whose reputation is now European, the I lonourable Frederick 
Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service ; in his Notes on Indian Affairs, published in 
Calcutta, and subjected to the scrutiny of the local press, he states: ” The Govern- 
ment possesses, not by any right or justice, but by the assumption of might, the 
power to assess the revenue (land-tax) at pleasure, to demand what it pleases 
from the owners, farmers, cultivators, or whatever they may be denominated, and, 
in default of payment, it offers the land at public auction, to realize the sum 
demanded, at the same time fixing the assessment on the new occupier at its own 
valuation, and treating him in the same manner if he fails to pay it.” 

3135. Mr. Lewis.] Do you remember the date of Mr. Shore’s book? — It was 
published in London in 1837 . 

3136. Mr. George Thompson.'] Was he exercising the functions of Collector 
when he wrote those pajiers ? — He was, I believe, collector at Furruckabad. 

3137. Mr. Xerm.] Was not his work a posthumous one ? — It appeared in a 
series of letters, during his own lifetime, in the Calcutta papers. 

3138. Were not the papers collected and published after his death ? — They 
were published by himself in England. He proceeds: “Every district has been 
like an apple in a cider-press, while the Collector turns the screw, and when 
he has squeezed it to the extent of his power, makes over the handle to another, 
and he to a third, and so on, A Collector is in various ways made to feel that his 
reputation and prospects depend upon his realizing a large revenue, and that a 
recommendation for a reduction in the amount of the assessment is only considered 
in the light of a regi.ster of his own inefficiency.” 

3139. "Mr. George Thompson.] Willjyou state whether, in connexion with the 
extract which you have read from the Plonourable Frederick Shore’s papers, you 
can furnish the Committee with any illustratUin of the effects produced upon any 
particular portion of India, and especially with regard to cotton, by the use of the 
“ revenue screw” ? — I can ; on the appointment of the Bombay Committee to 
inquire into the decline of the cotton trade of that Presidency, a controversy arose 
between the Calcutta papers, in consequence of the averments made by one of 
tiiem of the oppressiveness of the tax, and the party that objected to those 
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assertions was the editor of “ The Friend of India,” a paper which, hy common 
consent, is at the head of the press of that country ; the editor is a gentleman 
of very eminent attainments ; he is a linguist, and translator for the Bengal 
Government; moreover, he edits “The Government Gazette,” and I am in- 
formed receives a salary for some other appointment he holds ; this gentleman, 
apparently from his connexion with the Government, had put into his hands 
a report upon the state of Bundlekund, and I will now read to the Committee 
what he stated in “ The Friend of India,” his paper, dated the 1 1th of March 
1847. The Committee will recollect that I brought before them the testimony 
of Mr, Bruce, a gentleman who had been settled in Bundlekund for several 
years, and who stated that as long as the assessment in the province was not 
raised, he was in the habit of making large purchases of cotton, and that he 
found it profitable, and so did the zemindars and ryots ; but, upon the raising of 
the assessment, there was no longer any security, and his purchases ceased ; this 
is tjie same district which “The Friend of India” describes, the district of 
Bundlekund, which produced the best cotton in Upper India, on the banks of the 
Jumna The fiscal history of the province of British Bundlccund, which is 
the great cotton district on this side of India, most clearly demonstrates the 
impolicy of over-assessment ; wc have now before us a valuable report of the 
settlement of Zillah Huraeerpore, by Mr. Allen and Mr. Muir, of the civil 
service, which supplies us with facts of the utmost value, and gives informa- 
tion which may be turned to the best account at the present moment. It 
teaches us the most important lessons. It shows how the prosperity of a district 
may be blighted, and half a million of its inhabitants reduced to absolute desti- 
tution in the shortest period of time ; it tells us how a single Collector may ruin, 
not only the condition, but the prospects of a district, depopulate its villages, 
and convert its smiling fields into barren wastes. Our rule commenced there in 
1806, and for the first ten years our fiscal administration was just and equitable ; 
the forbearance and happy arrangements of Government appear to have had 
their full effect in developing the resources of the country ; the zemindars (the 
landowners) were in a flourishing condition, their tenantry satisfied and happy, 
and the district which had formerly been a scene of uninterrupted devastation or 
predatory incursions, presented a picture of industry and contentment. In the 
year 1816, a year ever memorable in the annals of that unfortunate province, 
Mr. Scott Waring, the Collector, took charge of it, and formed a new settlement 
of the rent (Government tax) ; in the western district he raised the assessment to 
30, and in the eastern districts no less than 46 per cent. The result of this 
oppressive exaction in the eastern division soon became apparent in the ruin of 
the zemindars, the destitution of the poor ryots (the. cultivators), and the desola- 
tion of the province. Of the total number of villages, amounting to 621, only 
139 were preserved by the original landholders ; of 137 villages brought to sale 
during this period, assessed at two lacs and 30,000 rupees (23,000 /.), no less 
than 61 were purchased by Government, because there were no bidders at all ; 
while the remaining 76, which were sold to other parties, realized only 39,000 
rupees (3,900 /.), or about four months’ rent. Every man of substance who 
agreed to take the villages, on the recusancy of the zemindars, became a beggar. 
Such was the result in the eastern district of Mr. Waring’s exertions at the 
revenue screw'. In the western districts, the proprietors of 178 village.s threw 
up their lands, rather than agree to his exorbitant dcmamls. It would be useless 
to recount, says Mr. Muir, the sickening detail of absconding zemindars, who, 
according to Mr. Waring, fled, only because the real value of their estates 
was beginning to come to light ; or of desolated villages, whose lands, it was 
said, were thrown out of cultivation merely to produce a decrease of as.ssc.ss- 
ment ; no one who has not toiled through the details of each village can 
conceive the extent of alienation of property, or the misery attendant on the 
depopulation of the villages, the ruin of estates, and the disruption of society which 
have prevailed in this unhappy country. Misfortunes seldom come singly ; after 
Mr. Waring, vvhose name is never mentioned in Buudlecund without a maledic- 
tion, and is ordinarily used, like that of an ogre, by mothers to frighten disobedient 
children, came Mr. W. H. Valpy, who entered into his views with increased 
ardour, and gave another hearty turn to the revenue screw. Ihen came the 
gradual discontinuance of the Company’s advances for cotton, which had formerly 
exceeded the revenue of the province, and, finally, the calamitous seasons ol 
1830, 1834 and 1838. The hand of man had been succeeded by the visitation 
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of Providence, and the country was reduced to the lowest state of desolation, when 
the new settlement, which has given such just renown to the name of Robert 
Mertins Bird, was undertaken and completed. But it is easier to ruin than to 
revive a province. Five years of over-assessment had produced that prostration 
of agricultural strength, and that exhaustion of agricultural resources, which 20 
years of moderation could not restore ; the settlement officers in every instance 
made large reductions of rent in the hope of reviving the prosperity of the ruined 
district ; and in reference to the more immediate object of this article, reduced 
the rent tax of the soil on which the cotton is raised, to a sum varying from eight 
annas to one rupee a beegah ; that is, on an average, to about one-third of the 
assessment which the ‘Englishman’ describes as prevailing in Broach. But it is 
found impossible now to realize the same amount of revenue which was so freely 
obtained before the calamitous advent of Mr. Waring. Tt is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the lesson thus taught us, that over-assessment invariably defeats its own 
object, and destroys the prospects of the exchequer for a long period of time, will 
not be lost on us — (hear, hear.) To the Committee, now said to be sitting at 
Bombay, we particularly recommend the following extract from Mr. Muir’s 
Report: — ‘ Had we been contented with the revenue of 1815 , and been solicitous 
only to equalize it, the district would, without doubt, have continued to flourish ; 
extent of cultivation would have kept pace with the increase of capital and inha- 
bitants, and the concomitant advantages of trade and commerce would have added 
to the riches of the country, and to its strength for withstanding the attacks of 
famine. Our income, if not indirectly increased, would certainly not have fallen off^ 
and would thus have been at the least 20 per cent, greater than the impoverished 
land, denuded in many quarters of its population, can now possibly yield.’ ” 

3140. Is there any statement there of the effect which the sum has had on the 
cultivation of cotton ? — Yes ; it is stated, in another part, “ In Bundelcund (a large 
division of the Allahabad province to the south of the Jumna) the supply has 
fallen from 60 lacs, (>,000,000 lbs. to 1,000,000 lbs.” 

3141. Mr. Zett’w.] What is the date of Mr. Muir’s Report? — From what is 
stated here, I consider the date to be about 1838 or 1830 . 

3142. Do you know the period of that diminution in the production of cotton 
that you speak of? — It is stated to have begun in 1816 . 

3143. In the five years, beginning in 1810 ? — Yes. 

3144. What is tlic present production of cotton in that country? — I do not know. 

3145. Do you not know whether any further change has taken place ? — I could 
know, from what appears in the volume of the cotton papers. 

3146. Does anything apply in that volume? — Yes; that which leads me to 
suppo.se that the cotton cultivation has never revived. 

3147. Mr. J. B. Smith What is the proportion of produce that is raised in 
Bundlecund now, under the existing revenue system ? — It is at the other extremity 
of India from myself, and I could not pretend to say, for there are no published 
accounts. 

3148. Mr. George Thompson. Does the Honourable Frederick Shore give any 
testimony directly bearing upon the effect of the land-tax on the cultivation of 
the soil ? — Yes, he does. 

3149. In your opinion, when a district like that described by Messrs. Muir and 
Allen, has undergone the process previously described by the editor of “The 
Friend of India,” would it be, in your opinion, a work of time, and a long period 
of time, to bring such a district back, in regard to population, enterprise and 
productivene.ss, to its former condition ? — I should conceive that it would be at 
least a work of half a century, and of the wisest government. 

3150. Then do you conceive, if in regard to any portion of India it can be 
shown, that through orders sent out from the directors of the East India House, or 
orders issued by the local government, a change has been made, that we are not 
to assume that there will be a sudden re-appearance of prosperity, but that we must 
wait for many years ere the natives return to the state from which they started 
when put under the operation of this process? — You are dealing with men when 
you subject them to this process, and not with animals ; when you annihilate 
them in that way, you annihilate all the previous knowledge existing among 
them ; it is not simply removing obstacles on paper, which will bring back that 
knowledge to the population, setting aside the utter annihilation of their capital. 

3151. Do you refer to a distrust or a want of confidence in the intentions of the 
Government, or their adherence to the profe-ssions which they now make ? — The 
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Avhole moral man is shattered and sunk to the earth, and vrhat is to lift him up 
from it ? not an order going out from a Collector, who may be changed to-morrow. 

3152. Has not Bundelcund been distinguished by many disturbances since the 
change you have described ? — It has ; those who read the Indian papers know 
perfectly well that a price was set upon the head of another Rob- Roy, for several 
long years, of the name of Dhoongur Singh, and that he was only captured about 
two months ago. He kept the whole district in disturbance ; and that man was 
created a robber by what had taken place in his country from 181 G downwards. 

31 53. Are you disposed to attribute deceits, or gang robberies or other crimes, 
in part at least, to the depopulation of particular districts under the influence of 
that oppressive system, whether on the part of the British Government or any other 
local rulers ? — All those crimes against society are traced invariably to the opera- 
tion of that system. 

3154. Would you say, then, that what we have seen occurring in Bundelcund 
and in its immediate neighbourhood for years past may be justly ascribed, in part at 
least, to what has gone on in those particular districts of which Messrs. Muir and 
Allen speak ? — ^'Fhere is their testimony to the fact. 

3155. Mr. Zetew.] To what fact does their testimony extend? — ^To this fact, 
that the district was before prosperous, peaceable and happy ; the Indian records 
bear innumerable testimonies to the same fact. 

3156. Mr. George Thompson.'] Is it not stated that they were a predatory people 
before the settlement of 1 806 r — It \i as a border territory, and liable to inroads on 
both sides, the consequence was, that all the inhabitants were armed, and all their 
villages were fortifications, and they were ready to fight one side or the other 
whoever assailed them. 

3157. While the moderate assessment made in that year, and which lasted 
till 1816, continued, the district rapidly rose in prosperity, and became compara- 
tively quiet ? — es. 

3158. James Hogg.] Was not this very high assessment made in 1816 ? — 
Yes, in the year 1816 . 

3159. Bundelcund was a great cotton-growing district at that time? — It is 
described as the principal cotton-growing district of Upper Bengal. 

3160. It was the district in which the greater part of the cotton was grown that 
was shipped by the East India Company to China? — It may or may not have 
been ; I do not know that. 

3161. You do not know the fact whether Bundelcund did or not produce a 
great portion of the cotton which the Government of India shipped as an invest- 
ment to China? — I do not know that. 

3162. Do you not know whether the Government largely advanced to the ryots 
in the district of Bundelcund, for the purpose of producing that cotton? — Yes, I 
have the evidence here that it did. 

3163. Do you know what the price of cotton was in 1816 ? — No,not immediately. 

3 1 64. Do you know what the price of cotton was at the time when you have 
represented the great distress arising from excess of taxation ? — No, not without 
referring to Kelly s table given in. 

3165. From the general knowledge you have of cotton, on which you seem to 
have bestowed so much of your attention, do you know whether at the subsequent 
period of distress it was or was not less than one-half of the price that it was in 
I8I6 ? — I do not know, for I have no means whatever of getting the information. 

3166. You know nothing about the price of cotton during the period you have 
alluded to? — In Bundelcund, I do not. 

3167. And you do not know whether the Government did or not advance to the 
ryots, or the effect of that advance upon the cultivation of cotton ? — I do not know 
anything moreof the advances of the Government to the ryots than what I see here. 

3168. All your knowledge upon the subject appears to have been derived from 
these various scraps from newspapers, pamphlets and reports, extracts from which 
you have read to the Committee? — What I have given to the Committee are 
authentic extracts from public reports of the officers of the Government relative to 
Bundelcund. 

3169. But your knowledge of the subject matter is derived from these various 
extracts? — Unfortunately for me, 1 have no other means of getting at information 
relative to the interior of India except in that mode ; the whole of that informa- 
tion is withheld from public view by the Court of Directors. 

3170. You state that the whole of the information which you have tendered to 
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F. C. Brorun, Esq. this Coramittec is exclusively in your possession, and is not accessible to all the 
rest of the public as well as yourself? — 1 say nothing of the kind. 

38 March 1848. 3171. What are the Committee to understand by your saying that this infor- 

mation which you have afforded them is unfortunately withheld from the public 
by the Court of Directors ? — ^The particular information that you desire me to 
give relative to Bundelcund has been withheld. 

3172. What are your grounds for saying that that information has been with- 
held? — Because it is only now that these particular facts, that occurred in 1816 
down to 1826 and 1830, have come before the public. 

3173. Is tliere any restraint, or has there been any restraint, since the time of 
Lord William llentinck, on the press in India 1 — There has been no restraint upon 
the press; but there has been almost annually repeated in the Government 
Gazettes of all the Presidencies an order from the Court of Directors, forbid- 
ding all their servants, civil or military, under pain of severe displeasure, from 
giving any information whatever on ollicial matters, or on the internal affairs of 
the country. 

3174. Have you any means peculiar to yourself of obtaining access to the 
documents and papers Avhich you have given to the Committee, or is that infor- 
mation and the sources from which it has been derived open to every body else ? 
— What I have given to the Committee has been the fruit of my own research, 
and obtained in the best way that 1 could obtain it. 

3175. Was it not equally open to any body else who thought proper to apply 
the same research to it ?— -Probably so ; but I would state to the Committee that 
so difficult is it to obtain information, that when I applied for copies of the reports 
of my own father in the records of Malabar, I was refused them, and the reason 
given to me by the Collector was, that he had an order from the Court of Directors 
to refuse them ; I have the Collector’s letters here, and if the Committee please, 
I will produce them 

3 1 76. Are the (Jommittce to understand that the ffict of Bundelcund having been 
for one period considered as over-assessed was a secret, unknown to the public till 
very recently ? — I believe it to have been utterly unknown in the South of India. 

3177. That is your beliefs — Yes. 

3178. Have you ever, in the prosecution of the assiduous inquiries which you 
have made, read any letters that were published by Mr IVevelyau regarding 
Bundelcund, about 1.5 years ago' — I never met with one. 

3i7(). Do you or do you not know whether Mr. Trevelyan, so long as 15 years 
ago, published some very able letters in the Calcutta prc.ss relative to the effect 
of Bundelcund having been ovcr-as.scsscd ' — I declare that I never saw nor heard 
of one. 

3 1 80. If it should appear that Mr. Trevelyan and others published letters in 
the public press, and that that was a matter of notoriety, would you not think 
that you were rather in error in supposing that this extraordinary discovery had 
been made of late? — I possibly might he, but my bringing it forward here, is to 
give information to the Committee ; if the Committee possess it, and deem it 
superfluou.s, the Committee will reject it. Producing it does not alter its charac- 
ter, or change the facts. 

3181. In all the selections that you have made for the information of the 
Committee, have you brought with you one single document, or one single extract, 
in any way showing that the Government of India, as at present constituted, 
tends to the advantage of the country or the happiness of the people ? — The docu- 
ments which I have produced have been in answers to questions ; I have given 
the answers which the questions seemed to require ; I have come before the Com- 
mittee to state the truth, and the whole truth ; and that which I have stated I do, 
on my con.science, say, 1 believe to be the truth. 

3182. Is it not the fact that you have not brought one single extract or docu- 
ment that at all tends to show that the Government of India is in any way 
advantageous to the country or to the natives? — If the Government of India be 
what it IS described to be by the Honourable Member, he, an East India Director, 
all I ask is, that English gentlemen, of character, ability and talent, will go there 
and bear their testimony to the fact ; I do not wish to detract from the credit of the 
East India Company ; but there is the country, and I ask, let it be looked at 
with the eyes, the understanding, and the honesty of Englishmen, and let the 
Government of the East India Company be judged by that examination. 

3183. Do you believe that the Government of India tends to the benefit of the 
country or the happiness of the people? — Within my own experience, I solemnly 

declare 
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declare that I have seen the people of Malabar perish, and become depauperized, F. C. Brown, Esq. 
as a country, under the operation of the Government. * 

3184. Your belief is, and no doubt it is your conscientious impression, that the March 1848. 
Government, as at present constituted, tends to the ignominy of the country and 

the misery of the people?— The Government of the country has generally tended 
to the impoverishment and abasement of the people. 

3185. You consider, perhaps, that it is a misfortune that the British power ever 
found its way to India ? — ^The British power and the East India Company’s power 
are two things essentially different in principle, operation and degree. 

3186. Mr. LewisJ] Were you ever in Bundelcund ? — No. 

3187. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] Supposing the price of cotton in 1816 to have been 
high, and the land-tax to have been fixed upon the price of the cotton, if the price 
of the cotton afterwards fell to one-half, would not that occasion great distress 
among the ryots ? — Undoubtedly it would, and in all probability the effect would 
be just to double the rent. 

3188. Arc you aware that that was the fact, as it regards Bundelcund, between 
the year 1816 and the year 1821 ? — I cannot speak particularly of Bundelcund, 
but I can speak with regard to India generally, that the prices of produce have 
so decreased, compared with what the prices were when the rent was fixed, that 
the rent in money amounts to double now to what it was. 

3189. If the land-tax had been a fixed portion of the produce, would there 
have been the extraordinary ruin and distress which you have described as pre- 
vailing in Bundelcund from the year 1816 ? — It is quite impossible; the share of 
the Government and the tenant would have remained the same. 


3190. Chairman.] If the rent had been a fixed portion of the produce, and not 
a fixed sum in money ?-— Precisely. 

3191. Mr. George Thompson^] Have you had any experience upon your own 
properly, or any correspondence with the Revenue Collectors, that will throw light 
upon the operation of the revenue system in the Madras Presidency? — 1 
have stated that 1 myself witnessed a measurement survey of the province of 
Malabar, which was enforced upon my property in common with all the na- 
tives ; I have consequently personal knowledge of, and am familiar with, the 
results of that. I can produce a private letter, written to myself by the Sub- 
Collector to whom I was inunediatoly subject ; he had written to me for informa- 
tion connected with that particular survey. I had sent him some accounts, 
which he returned tome. The gentleman in question is the late Mr. William 
Augustus Neavc, of the Madras Civil Service ; the letter is dated the 24 th 
of December 1830 ; he says, “ I am now at Mundol, looking after the Cairade 
and Peringolum balances ; some of the people say, they wish the Circar would 
take their gardens and find itself in assessment ; they will not buy attached 
estates, and they tell me that the survey was made in two days by 16 people, 

under . No one can tell me what rules arc laid down to fix the 

classification of lands, except that of looking at the trees, and making a general 
supposition on the subject. There ought to be some ground-work, such as the 
number of fruits on each tree, to be divided into classes by rates of fruits. Some 
of the first class lands have bad trees on them, only fit for C’arei veppoo, 3 d sort ; 
so that it has ended in their making an estimate of the actual produce, and then 
calling it anything they like, and dividing the assessment into supposed 1st and 
2d trees, for the sake of uniformity. The evil is, that no one can survey accord- 
ing to the rules of Carei and Attci, for they do not hold good in practice, and 
nothing will succeed till fruits arc the ground-work ; of course the people are 
interested in giving false accounts, and it would not be safe to take their word for 
the rent. Had all rents been registered with heads of parishes, and any person 
demanding more than his share of registered rent been subject to summary 
punishment by fine and costs, to be decided by the Collector, some trouble would 
have been saved ; but as it is, we are all cramped and limited so much in means, 
and Sub-Collectors so much interfered with, that all endeavour to give satisfaction 
must fail ; and then comes the mutual security, as a grand receipt for securing 
the revenue and preventing trouble. God knows what system is actually the one 
carried on ; there is a practical one, of the assessor’s own manufacture, reduced to 
’s vulgar fractions. That is all that I can make of it.” 

3192. Mr. Lewis.] To what part of the country does that letter refer? — The 
province of Malabar ; the assessment he speaks of there, is the assessment which 
is now in force. 
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jp r. Bruxcti, Esq, 3193 - Mr. Gcorgc Thompson."] You have described to the Committee, accord- 

ing to your owa view of the principle and operation of the land assessment sys- 

28 M.iich 1848. tern in.tlie Madras Presidency, the mode of collecting' the revenue and the manner 
in which the duties of the surveyors and other officers are discharged ; do you 
consider those circumstances as constituting the principal reason why the cotton 
of India has been driven out of the English market by the cotton of the United 
States ? — I do. 

3194. Is the state of things in the cotton-growing districts of America very 
different from that which obtains in British India? — It is diametrically opposite. 

3195. Is it to that diametrically opposite condition of things that you attribute 
the rapid progress of the cultivation of cotton in' America ? — For my own part, I 
attribute it to nothing else whatsoever. 

31 qG. Can you state any of the main points of contrast between the state of 
things in America and the state of things in India ? — I can ; in the first place, 
the land in America is put up to sale at a dollar an acre, a man purchases the fee- 
simple of it outright, and there is an end of all charge ; but the state of things in 
India is diametrically opposite to this; there is no proprietary right, and, conse- 
quently, a man is uot induced to lay out that money, or to make those exertions for 
his own benefit, which have been the natural stimulus applied to the production 
of cotton in America, 

3197. Are the planters of America subject to any fiscal imposts bearing 
directly upon their cotton ? — None whatever, except the separate state taxes, which 
amount to a mere fraction, according to all the accounts. 

3198. Do you think, things being equal, that we should have been well sup- 
plied with cotton from India ? — For my own part, I cannot entertain a doubt upon 
the subject. 

3199. Are there, in your opinion, any impediments, in addition to those you 
have enumerated, to retard the progress of agriculture, and to diminish the resources 
of the people? — There have been some very serious ones indeed. 

3200. To what do you allude specifically ? — I wish to confine myself more 
particularly to the Madras Presidency, and the particular impediments to which 
agricultural industry has been subjected there ; 1 allude to the system of land and 
inland duties. 

3201. Can you describe the nature of those duties to the Committee' — I will 
attempt to do so. 

3202. Do you allude to these as augmenting the burden pressing upon the 
agricultural community ? — Yes; as absolutely impeding altogether the progress 
ot agriculture and commerce. 

3203. And therefore affecting cotton equally with other descriptions of agri- 
cultural produce? — Yes; the whole of the country between Ganjam, in lat. 19 ® 
north, and Cape Comorin, in lat. 8", on the eastern side, being a cotton-growing 
country, those impediments have affected the whole of that country. 

3204. Will you describe the nature of these laud and inland duties r — Yes. 

3205. Chairman.] Are these duties now existing, or duties that existed some time 
ago? — They were done away with, I believe, in the year 1844 , but the effects still 
remain. It must be remembered that the system of duties was enforced in that 
Presidency from the year 1803 up to that time, that is, for a period of about 40 years. 

3206. You are bringing forward these facts to show how it is that until now we 
have not received cotton so largely, and that agriculture has not flourished in that 
district so much as it would otherwise have doner — Yes, and that it will not pro- 
bably flourish for years to come. 

3207. Mr. Geo 7 'gc Thompson.] Will you describe briefly the natuie of the land 
and inland duties that prevailed until a very recent period, and separate, if you 
can, those that have been abolished from tho.se that still remain, if any do remain ? 
— That which tvas known under the name of the land duty was a transit duty 
existing between every province of the Presidency ; every province had its own tariff 
of goods, and upon the passing of these goods from one province into another, 
they were subject to duty ; the only two exceptions in the Presidency of Madras 
were the provinces of Malabar and Canara, between which there was no land 
transit duty, but a sea-custom duty levied. 

3208. Sufficient has been said of the nature of the imposts directly bearing upon 
the land in the shape of lax ; can you follow the produce of the soil either in its 
raw or manufactured state, and, by so doing, describe the operation of these 
land and inland duties ? — The land duties are those which 1 have described ; but 
there was, besides those, what was called the inland duty, by which land custom- 
houses 
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liouses were erected at a distance of every 10 and 15 miles, throughout the whole p. C. Broun, E»q. 

of that territory, so that everything passing for sale from the country even into a — 

village was liable to duty. The operation of that was, on the goods being «8 March 1848. 
exposed for sale — by which I mean raw produce— when the duty was levied upon 
them : every village was declared to be within the limits of some custom-house 
station : merchants were liable to detention and charge, whenever they proceeded 
with goods, every 10 or 15 miles, and the effect on the ryots was, that no garden 
produce was sold by them, or could be sold by them, without paying duty ; in 
order to avoid this intolerable vexation, those who had the means, paid a biibc to 
allow their goods to pass at every custom-house station they came to. This system 
of customs was rented out at Madras to the highest bidder, and it has been stated, 
that a large portion of the customs rents, which was paid to the Government, 
was the proceeds of illegal exactions levied upon the people, in consequence of 
the competition among the renters to bid for a farm. Another condition in the 
agreement between the Government and the renters was, that they were not to show 
their accounts. The garden produce that was exposed for sale was enumerated in 
the smallest hamlet as well as in the largest town, and upon every description of it 
there was a duty levied ; there was no village free from the visits of the customs 
officers, who took an accurate note of the ryot’s cultivation, who, besides paying a 
heavy land-tax upon his crop, had to pay another upon its sale. All persons travel- 
ling upon the high road were, in consequence of the repetition of these Chokeys, 
liable to have their persons searched, and if the person who searched them found 
anything which he thought ought to pay duty, it was levied upon them ; 
the consequence was, that the Madras manufactures were nearly utterly ruined : 
there were hardly any towns, no roads, no navigable rivers, and no ports. The 
Committee may judge from the outline which I have given what the effects of the 
system were upon agriculture, upon the trade of the country and upon the popu- 
lation generally. Tnis account is so very remarkable that I hope the Committee, 
in justice to m}'self, will call for the official record which contains it. In 1834 , 

Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, came to Madras, and finding, as 
he travelled through the country, that it had in no degree progressed since he had 
quitted it as Governor, 30 years before, made inquiry, and listened to the repre- 
sentations made to him on the subject. I met the Governor at Madras at that 
time. Sir Frederic Adam ; he very kindly listened to what I could state ; I put 
him in possession of many facts, as it was my duty to do, connected with the 
import and export trade. The result was that Lord William Bentinck appointed 
a Commission to inquire generally into the customs, inland and sea, and into the 
post-office system of India ; that Commission consisted of members of the Civil 
Service of tlie three Presidencies; they met together in Calcutta, and there con- 
ducted their inquiries into the subject confided to them, by means of letters 
addressed all over the country to the different Collectors. They, themselves, did 
not visit the particular provinces, the system prevailing in which they describe, but 
corresponded by letter with the Collectors. Their report was laid before the 
Supreme Government on the 22d January 1836 , and 1 hope, in justice to myself, 
if the Committee think what I have now stated is extraordinary (and I do not 
ask to be believed on my mere word), that they will have the goodness to call for 
that report. 

3209. Mr. George Thompson.'] Have you had an opportunity of looking through 
that report? — Yes. 

3210. Docs it bear out the statement you have now made? — I should be very 
sorry to state anything that will not be found to be confirmed to the very letter 
by that report. 

3211. What conclusion did the Collectors, to whom the matter was referred in 
the several provinces, come to with reference to the effect of this system of duties r— 

There was but one opinion, I believe, amongst all the Collectors, that nothing was 
to be done, but utterly to abolish it ; they found it utterly impracticable, some 
state, to carry into effect the Regulations of the Government. 

3212. You said that those duties were farmed?— They were to the highest 
bidder. 

3213* Then would the net amount of revenue derived from the farming of 
those duties, as it appeared upon the face of the Government records, furnish any 
safe or sufficient clue or guide to the amount actually taken from the people by 
the farmers of those dues r — None whatever ; the Committee stated that the renters 
employed persons called Chokeydars, who received for monthly pay from 2 to 34 
rupees, from 4 to 6 and 7 shillings, while the pay of a common labourer was 5 rupees. 

0.41. LL 3214. Do 
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F. C. Brown, Esq. 3214 * Do they bear any testimony to the bribery and extortion of those Chokey- 
- dars ? — ^They state almost uniformly that there was no end to it, for there was no 

s8 March 1848. check over them. 

3215. Then all those exactions under the farming system were exclusive of the 
impost directly levied upon the land ? — Altogether exclusive. 

3216. Does that report speak of the depression and ultimate extinction of the 
cotton manufactures of the Madras Presidency under the influence of that system? 
~ It declares that the cotton cloth manufactures and weavers were ruined ; for 
one part of the system was, that the weavers were compelled to state the quantity 
of cloth they wove every day, and pay a tax upon that. 

3217. Did that report come to England? — It did. 

3218. When did it arrive in England? — On the 11th of November 1836 , and 
a Regulation abolisliing the duties 1 have mentioned, the land and inland duties, 
was only issued in the Madras Provinces in 1844 , eight years afterwards. 

3219. You think that, under the wisest and most generous system of encourage- 
ment, Madias can scarcely be expected to recover fioni the clfects of such a 
system for many years to come? -1 leave the Committee to make an application 
of what I have described to themselves and their own countrymen here, supposing 
this country had been subjected to such a system of land and inland duty over and 
above the land-tax, for 40 years, and to say for themselves what would have been 
tire condition of this country and of their countrymen under it at the present time. 

3220. Is it your opinion that we can. only hope for any large extension of 
cotton cultivation in India by putting the cultivator of the ground himself in 
better circumstances than he is now found ? —The first thing to do is to inspire 
the cultivator with confidence ; that is utterly lost at present. 

3221. You look upon the improvement of his condition individually as essen- 
tial to the general prosperity of the country ? — 1 believe it to be as utterly impos- 
sible to get cotton from India without improving the condition of the cultivator, 
as it would be in this country to get a crop of wlieat if the condition of the 
English cultivator were the same as that of the native. 

3222. You say that the amount assessed on the land is made payable in money, 
anil not in kind, and also that much of the laud i.s unable to pay a money-rent ; 
assuming the fact that in many instances it is unable to pay the demand in 
money, will )ou oxjtldin to the Committee the grounds on which you take an 
objection to the payment of a money-rent as contradislinguished from a rent in 
kind? —All ryot rents are, in every country but India, paid m produce; throughout 
Asia, where they prevail, there is no such thing as levying anything else on the 
ryots but a rent m produce. Now, to show what is the effect of changing that 
produce-rent into a money-rent in any country, 1 will refer to an undoubted 
authority, that of a gentleman who has made one of the most valuable contributions 
to the science of political economy since the time of Adam Smith, the Rev. 
Richard Jones, one of the tithe commissioners, and the Professor of political 
economy at Haileybury College. 

3223. Is he the expounder of the doctrines of political economy to the students 
at Haileybury^ — He is the Professor at Haileybury. 

3224. Viscount J 7 a/<on.] What is the date of the work from which you are 
about to quote? 1831 , unless there lias been anotlier edition. Mr. Jones 
devotes the whole of Book the first to a description of ryot rents in various 
parts of the world. He then, m section 7 of that Book, gives a summary of 
them ; it is this ; “ There is nothing mischievous in the direct effect of ryot 
rents ; they are usually moderate, and when restricted to a tenth, or even a 
sixth, fifth, or fourth of the produce, if collected peacefully and fairly, they become 
a species of land-tax, and leave the tenant a beneficial hereditary estate. It is 
from tlieir indirect effects, t}»erefore, and from the form of government in which 
they originate, and which they serve to perpetuate, that they are full of evil, and 
are found in practice more hopelessly destructive of the property and progress of 
the people, than any form of the relation of landlord and tenant known to us. 
The proprietary rights of the sovereign, and his large and practically indefinite 
interest in the produce, prevent the formation of any really independent body on 
the land. By the distribution of the rents which his territory produces, the 
monarch maintains the most influential portion of the remaining population, in 
the character of civil or military officers. There remain only the inhabitants of 
the towns to interpose a check to his power ; but the majority of these are fed by 
the expenditure of the sovereign or his servants. We shall have a fitter oppor- 
tunity to point out how completely the prosperity, or rather the existence, of the 

towns 
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towns of Asia proceeds from the local expenditure of the Government. As the F. C. Brown, E*q. 
citizens are thus destitute from their position of real strength, so the Asiatic sove- * 

reigns, having no body of powerful privileged landed proprietors to contend with, 28 March 1848. 
have not had the motives which the European monarchs had, to nurse and foster 
the towns into engines of political influence, and the citizens are proverbially the 
most helpless and prostrate of the slaves of Asia. There exists nothing, there- 
fore, in the society beneath him which can modify the power of a sovereign,«who 
is the supreme proprietor of a territory cultivated by a population of ryot pea- 
sants. All that there is of real strength in such a population looks to him as the 
sole source not merely of protection but of subsistence : he is by his position, and 
necessarily, a despot. But the results of Asiatic despotism have ever been the 
same ; while it is strong, it is delegated, and its power abused by its agents ; when 
feeble and declining, that power is violently shared by its inferiors, and its stolen 
authority yet more abused. In its strength and in its weakness it is alike destruc- 
tive of the industry and wealth of its subjects, and all the arts of peace ; and it 
is this which makes that peculiar system of rents, on which its jiowcr rests, parti- 
cularly objectionable and calamitous to the countries in which it prevails.” 

322.'). ChairinanJ] That is a general statement, which would bear upon that 
system in any country, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

3226. Mr. George Thompson^ In the extract which you have read, is Professor 
Jones speaking of ryot rents paid in kind, or of ryot rents paid in money? — He 
particularly describes what ryot rents are ; they arc knowm by no other name in 
Asia ; when you speak of ryot rents, you mean rents in produce only. 

3227. Suppose that the money, when paid by the ryot, hiirly represented a 
certain proportion of his crop, would it be a grievance that then he should have 
to meet the demand in money, instead of merely paying in kind ? — From the state 
of India, it would inevitably become a grievance. 

3228. It is not so levied, but there is an arbitrary assessment in money, and 
whatever be the price of his produce in the market, he is liable to the amount of 
that assessment ?— Not an arbitrary assessment ; in many in.stances the money 
amount is fixed, but there is no tax in the world which, in the state of India, is 
more liable to become excessive than a fixed maximum money assessment upon 
the land. 

3220. Is there anything in the circumstances of the ryot which makes the 
demand upon him to meet the revenue call in money a peculiar burden? — The 
conversion of ryot-rciits into money-rents has not taken place in the natural 
course of things in India, that is, in a great part of the south ; but it has been a 
Conversion introduced by the power of the sovereign ; the consequence is, that 
all that ought to have preceded that change has been unknown ; it has not been 
from lapsing into a natural state of things, but bringing about a forced state, 
which in its operation has been productive ot the greatest mischief and mi.sery to 
the peojde. 

3230. Has the ryot money wherewith to satisfy the demand of the Collector, 
or has he to resort to certain means to obtain it? — Speaking generally, the ryot 
never sees money ; all his produce is bartered for his wonts ; even for the money 
demanded from him by the Collector he goes to the monied man, and the monied 
man pays it; he himself never .sees it. 

3231. Viscount Malmu\ You mean the money-lender? — Yes, who, in point of 
fact, is the banker of the village or of the town. 

3232. Mr. George 2 'homp.son.] Are there any circumstances operating to create 
a scarcity of that money in which he is obliged to pay the demand upon him ? — 

Constantly there are circumstances operating to enhanee the value of money in 
his case. 

.3233. Can you give the Committee any idea what those circumstances are ?— 

The whole of the revenue of a province is collected In one particular town, gene- 
rally speaking, where the Collector resides, the Suddur station ; and unless there 
be a large expenditure required for the maintenance of a body of troojxs in that 
particular district, or the neighbouring one, the whole of that revenue is sent 
away probably ‘200, 300 and 400 miles to the Presidency ; it is a constant duty 
upon which Sepoys and Officers are employed in India, in furnishing what are 
called treasure escorts ; they may be found all over the country, carrying off the 
money collected in this way to the Presidency, 

3234* Sir Janies Hogg.^ Were those land and inland duties, and the others 
which you have described to the Committee, introduced by the East India Com- 

0.41. 1.1,2 I>any, 
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a Eiq. pan}% or Were they taatesitbtt liad ^existed formerlv in India. f-^They were, taxes 

introduced by the East 'India .Company. 

!i 8 March 1648. 3235. The land,..theimhind and- the IreuisU duties, which you 'Spoka.pf, were 

all introduced • by thei East < India Company P^mThe. report itself, if 1 remequber 
rightly, says, that those .duties were introdneed by the East India Company^ 

3236, Do<you speak from the report, on from your o.wu general knowledge?— 
Upon that particular subject I speak from the report. 

3337. Whoa were the inland duties abolished in .Bengal ? — ^I think in 1836. 

• 3338. When were the inland duties abolished, at Bombay ? — I think about the 
year 1840. 

323^. The report you mentioned respecting the duties at Madras was made 
in 183G, by Lord William Bcntinck? — 'Yes. 

3240. Am 1 correct in understanding you to have .said that nothing was done 
in consequence of that report till 1844, when those duties were abolished? — There 
was nothibg done, to my knowledge, in Madras. 

'3241. Do you or not know, that almost simultaneously with that report, tbo 
whole of the duties were done away. wit}), except upon about .33 or 34 articles? — 1 
have evidence here, slioviing that they were. not. 

3242. You are quite certain that nothing was done intermediately, iu the way of 
modification, between the report in 1836, and the total abolitiou in 1844 ? — I 
am certain that nothing that 1 know of, in tlic shape of a law repealing the Hegula* 
tions by which the land and inland duties were imposed, was made public before 
1844. 

3243. 1 do not speak of a law or publicity, 1 speak of actual practical modU 
fications ; do you or do you not know that any actual practical modification and 
reduction wa.s made intermediately between 1836 and 1834? — Ido not know, and 
not knowing, and not having the law to appeal to, 1 am sure that any modification 
in the case of individuals would have been nugatory. 

3244. Mr. Lewis.] Do you know whether transit-duties similar to those which 
you have been describing exist in any of the native states at pre.sent? — ^The transit 
duties iu native states are tolls only on the passage of goods, and were so at the 
time when we acquired those state.s from the natives ; those particular duties 
were nothing more than toils which were- afterwards converted into the duties I 
have described, 

i'3243. Duties in the nature of transit duties do exist at present in the native 
states ?— No, nothing, but tolls. 

.3246. Viscount Jocelyn.'] Will you explain how the toll is taken? — ^'fhe toll is 
so much upon a bullock, and not upon the goods he carries, as upon our turnpike* 
ruads. 

3247. Me. Lewis,] Are there any internal! customrhou,sc duties in the native 
states upon the commodities carried ? — Not that 1 know of. 

3248. Do you know that there .are no. such duties r-^-India is nearly as large as 
Europe, and 1 cannot answer that .question throughout/all. 

3249. Viscount 7bcc/y».'] Take, for example,' the Ni^em’s territories rrr-I never 
tt;i^d{ed ,in thc^izfi,m’s territories: X believe that the duty there will be found to be a 
toll, and not a transit duty. 

3250. Mr. ^cmfs.Ji.Do you k.noyr anything ^bqut the territory of ^Berar ? — 
]l never itiicre: I. believe that tlie duties there are tolls, and not transit 
duties. 

3251. You say that in the Madras Presiden9yi previously to the govjBrnment of 
the EkstlndiU' Company, them w'i^te’fi^dtisit'datWk hi' the natulre of tblls, buVnot 
transit duties in the nature of customs ?^The‘T'e Mrfcre'tollk’oiily. 

Dutie^ upon passage, which did not var^' according' to< tne vmue ot tiie 
goods‘trhnspoi'ted'?*^TIiey were exactly like the >tblls>up6n out tdliipike«roads. 

3253. S>\t J^mes Hogg.] Aa far your knowledge gods^-^ there -were no tranait 
duties in thci nature of customs in any pan of lodim .except that under J^itish 
rule,?rTrrTk9se <whicjbl,go umder the name .of trausU duties, were .ohieflv introduced 
Uyi.the .Company^ igoverjaineut. 

>3254.. f As fsDT! as .y9ukQjOw., trapsit; duties .of tliatkiod, .yrhiuhiyovi wpuldrait^f 
oidl customs, duties, 1 4uinoti exist In- the natiye-statos^Tnl.Mieve) not:. >1 iGAn.,g4m 
thisr pMiof t)Qw. that (th^l transit dpties.are pot altogether aholiidtod.. in .thq Madtsis 
Presidency, or rathes'.'hetiwaeiijthe Presidencies, 

bl<8*i515- .'Mr,. .^Yoii. hava despripea rue nsoai. (System. 'oqtnya«ng 

in 4-hat Madfent'Presidmipy, andstheeonditiou .pf the ryots uqdier that SjNtpm,; ana 

you 
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you aware of any other causes' operating injuriously upon the land, and upon its 
fertility ? — ^There is one cause which has a very extensive operation; which I think 
is exceedingly 'prijudicial'indeed; and which results from the insecurity and nature 
of 'the 'land tenures'; I hope that the Committee wiU< not think me pedantic in 
what I am going to say, but still,' according to my experience, I cannot exaggerate 
the importance of this impediment, which arises entirely from the nature of those 
land tenures. In consequence of the natives of India having no permanent interest 
in th^ soil, it has resulted that the trees and- the forests throughout the country 
are in course of being cut down, and generally destroyed. Now it has been per- 
fectly well proved from experiments and observations made throughout the whole 
globe, that whenever the trees of a country are destroyed, there is an immediate 
diminution in the quantity of rain which falls in that country ; rivers dry up, and 
the climate alters ; in a tropical climate that destruction is followed by actual 
sterility of the soil ; the important process which tree vegetation performs in the 
economy of nature ceases to be performed, and sterility is the result. This point 
is of so much importance, that if the Committee will allow me, 1 will ]3ut in the 
evidence of the first men of science who have considered it, beginning with 
Baron Humboldt, and ending with persons who themselves have observed the 
consequences of this destruction in India. Wherever you can command water, 
there you can command every other produce whatsoever; and according to' my 
belief, you require, particularly for the production of fine cotton, such as you have 
from America, irrigation appli^ to the plant. The consequence of the destruction 
of the trees is, that the quantity of rain which annually falls is diminished,' the 
tanks arc unfilled, the means of irrigation are diminished, and consequently the 
meians of producing abundant cotton ; sterility of the soil is the ncccss'ary con" 
sequence. - - 

3256. What exigencies are they that lead to the destruction of the trees of a 
country ? — ^Trecs are everywhere required both for manure and for fuel, 

3257. Viscount AfaAon.] How are they required for manure ?—^rhe leaves 
fall, and vegetable mould results from their decomposition. 

3258. Mr. George Thompson^ Will you be kind enough to state your authori- 

ties' upon that subject? — ^The first is Sebomburgh’s History of Barbadoes, in which 
be shows that the climate and the fertility of that island have been mainly 
affected by the destruction of the trees ; he refers to Baron Humboldt, ‘the eminent: 
traveller, whose testimony is particularly important ; Baron Humboldt ishys, “By 
felling the trees that cover the tops and the sides of moiiniains, men in every 
climate prepare at once two calamities for future generation's, 'the wafit of fuel 
and scarcity of water : trees by the nature of their perspiration, Und the radiation 
from their leaves iu a sky without clouds, surround themselves with an atmo- 
sphere constantly cool and misty.” I can also adduce other authorities icbnceming 
India. ' ■ i • ■ 

3259. Viscount Mahon.'] Is that an extract from a work entitled Cournot ?” 
— ^No, from his Personal Narrative; I have here numerous extracts from men of 
science and men of authority in all parts of the world. 


’ 3260. Mr. George Thotnpson.] Have you considered the subject cif arfificjal 
irrigation? — I have very extensively. , 

3261. “Do you consider irrigation an important part of ' ^he prodess' of agricul; 
turc in India?-— It is; farming in India cannot be darifed on without' irrighffod 
in the profitable manner and to the extent of whicl^ it is susceptible. ^ 

; ,3262, Was that, the ancient mo^e of inci;easing th^ fert^^W of^ fl^Cj ^qunVry ^’-r 
1 believe as old as tbe country has existed. , . i .n 1 ' 1, 

< 3263.1 Was it rigidly' attended to by the. Hindoos.' under .the farmer Govern- 
mentfV~''So rigidly attended to,.thatthe fees for. tanks, were'ialways deducted from 
<be>produce of everjr village b^te the Govemmetit claim was paid.' 

Are' thdrb' still evidences ih those parts'Of Ittdia through which you have 
ira'Velled’cf the attention of'tbe ftnmer Governtneut td'the'sahgect ofirrigation 
There are throughout the whole of the south of 'India,' fVotn Ganjam <0 Oapd 
OainorinVthe most bxtraordinaryiemains'of'tmiks that- it is "possible td imagine ; 
the.'native Goveftimenf' carried their operations' Upon that' point td Such' a' ten^b; 
that’ there’ is aetbal^'one rti^r in'lhe'prqvincebf**Ramiiad,‘'the'fliver'V^lr'Aiif; 
the whole stream of which was diverted* into One o^'rtiore 'tariks^ ‘ ’• ^<1 


^"326*).’' Have'’thoe6''''w0pks 'beOn'^inultiplied- undiff- our ’'Oovemmentj or thOiold 
ones maintained ? — ^-In the proviiice of Tanjore they have,'tiut*hl all tno otbel’S it 
is a notorious fact, that they have almost all been allowed to into utter disrepair. 
0.41. LI.3 3266. In 
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F. C. Brawn, Eoq. 3266. In the instance of Tanjore, to which you have referred, have the results 

that have followed from a comparative dea^ee of attention to the process of irriga- 

a8 March 1848. tion been followed by beneficial consequences? — I believe the results are the most 
remarkable on record ; they will show, if attentively considered, that an expen> 
diture of capital, science and skill, on the soil, is all that India requires to make it, 
as it was intended by nature to be, one of the most productive and one of the 
richest countries in the world. 

32C7. Have you read the reports furnished by Major Arthur Cotton to the 
Government of Madras, on the subject of irrigation - — I have, very attentively. 

3268. Does he lay particular stress upon the importance of attending to the 
means of irrigation throughout that Presidency ? — He says, that it is the most 
important consideration of all ; he speaks from an experience of 20 years all over 
the Madras Presidency, and he .states, and repeats it more than once, that of all 
the provinces under that Government, the only one on the East coast that has 
not declined from the time that it has been under our rule is Tanjore, where 
irrigation has been attended to. 

3269. Can you state the result which has been realized in Tanjore since the 
subject of irrigation was taken under the consideration of the Government, and 
means taken to furnish to the land a sujiply of water? — I can 

3270. Sir James Hogg ] What do you read from ? — From the “ Calcutta 
Review,” No. IG, December 1847. Being a review of a “ Report on the Embank- 
ments of the Rivers of Bengal, printed by order of the Deputy Governor ; dated 
14th August 1S4G.'’ This is the article in the review upon that subject, and this 
the comparison that the writer adduces of Tanjore, to show what the value of 
embankments would be in Bengal, “ It will be seen by the statistical return 
which accompanies this article, that, including all the iinprovemcnts in the embank- 
ments, irrigation and communication, the sum of rupees 39 lakhs (390,000/.) has 
been expended in 4.') years, or at the rate of 80,000 (8,(500/,) per annum, and 
that during that time the revenue has increased from 3,140,000 rupees to 
4,930,000 rupees, being a total increase of 1,790,000 rupees per annum; .so that, 
with this expenditure of 80,000 rupees, of which probably not more than one- 
fourth, or 22,000 uipees per annum, has been laid out upon the bunds, the dis- 
trict has improved 111 re.spect o( revenue to the extent (at present) of rupees 18 
lakhs per annum, or altogether to 41.'> lakhs (4, 1 .')0,000) in 40 years. The 
population has also iiici eased in the .same time from 800,000 to 1,300,000, or at 
the rate of 10,700 per annum.” 

3271. Mr. (icor"e Thompson.'] Docs not Tanjore compri.se the Delta of the 
River Cauvery ’ — ^It does 

3272. And it IS principally over this Delta that the irrigation has been employed - 
— It has been contiued to the Delta of the Cauvery. 

3273. Have you paid attention to the Delta of tlic (iodavery’ — ^Yes, T have. 

3274. Has not the Honourable East India Company recently authorized a very 
large expenditure for the pur[)oses of irrigation in that Delta ? — I lieard one of the 
'xlirectors say la.st year that the Court liad autliori/.cd an expenditure of 57,000 
pounds upon the pidilic works of Rajahinundry. 

327.'',. IV’as not it 12 lacs, 120,000 rupee.s? — I think my authority was Major 
Oliphant ; 1 speak of last year. 

3270, Has .Major Arthur Cotton reported particularly in reference to that Delta ? 
— He has made some voluminous and valuable report.s upon the matter. 

/ 3277. Is it described as a fine situation and soil for the cultivation of cotton and 
sugar' — Yes; the Delta of the Godavery as being far superior to the Delta of 
tlif! Cauvery. 

/ 3278. It IS situated upon the Bay of Coringa ? —Yes. 

3279. The cfi’ects of irrigation liave not been tried there until a very recent 
period ? — Most imperfectly ; the greater part of the ancient works were allowed 
to go into total disrepair. 

3280. While the prosperity of Tanjore has been increased, its population 
augmented, and its revenue improved to the extent of four millions and a half, 
through a series of consecutive years, what has been the result in the Delta of 
Godavery, in the district of Rajahmundry ? — The revenue in Rajahmundry was, 
in the year 1803, 206,000/., and in the year 1844, it was 177,000/, showing a 
decrease of 29,000/. The review .states that 20 ^ears ago the population was 
upwards of 700,000, and is now reduced to 400,000. 

3281. You regard the application and adoption of means for irrigation among 
the means essentially required for the agricultural improvements of India? — So 

essential, 
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essential, that I am quite sure with it that much of that country would become F. C. Braum, Esq. 
what Egypt has so long been, owing to its natural and artificial irrigatiou. 

3282. With respect to the circumstances of the ryots, which you have described, a8 March 1848. 
is it the practice for the Government, regarding those circumstances, to render 

them any assistance ?— Invariably, and in every one of the Presidencies. 

3283. Does the system of advices still obtain on the part ot the Government? 

— In eveiy one of the Presidencies ; I have the accounts laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons by the Court of Directors, showing in every one of the 
Presidencies the advances, called Tuccavee, entered iuto. 

3284. Would you take the fact of those advances being general throughout 
India as an indication of the extreme poverty and helplessness of the ryots ? — I 
can look upon it in no other light. 

3285. Is it essential that these advances should be made either by the Govern- 
ment, or by the local money-lenders, in order that the soil may be cultivated ? — 

The fact is, that the local money-lenders cannot supply the entire amount of 
capital re({uired, and the Government comes in subsidiary aid with its capital for 
the same purpose. 

3286. You think that those advances do not supersede the advances made by 
the Shroff ? — By no means. 

3287. They are over and above that?- Yes; without the aid of the Govern- 
ment advances, as well as of the Shroffs, a vast quantity of laud could not be cul- 
tivated. 

3288. You have quoted many extracts from the writings of individuals who 
have resided in India, and administered in various capacities there ; will you tell 
the Committee what, in your judgment, would be the best method to bo pursued 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the real condition of the people of India; is 
it by quoting official statements and individual opinions, or by some other method ? 

— I believe that no satisfactory knowledge or re.sult cau ever be arrived at, until 
English gentlemen of character, knowledge, and station, whose testimony will be 
above all cavil, and who will not be exposed to the objection made to mine, are 
sent to that country as Commissioners, and give to their countrymen here an 
account of the actual condition of the people, from inquiries made by themselves 
on the spot. 

3289. i\Ir. Lciois.\ Do not you think that that object will be facilitated now by 
the increased rapidity of communications with India ?— It is not the interest of any 
body there to make that inquiry ; on the contrary, it stands to reason that the 
officers of the Government would conceive it a very invidious duty to lay bare much 
that they know to be objectionable, if not called upon to do so officially. 

3290. They might make the inquiry from curiosity? — It would militate against 
their own interests if they ventured to make the result public. 

3291. Mr. George T/io»//wo«.] You have seen a good deal of the western side 
of India, and you are particularly acquainted with the Malabar coast ? — Yes, I am. 

3292. You arc familiar with its rivers and its harbours ?— Yes, every one of 
them. 

3293. In your judgment, is that part of the coast capable of being made, through 
the instrumentality of its rivers and harbours, a place of export ? — The country 
itself is one of the richest in the world ; it communicates with countries also 
naturally rich, and is their natural outlet ; the range of mountains seen in the 
map supports a vast table-land, the climate and productions of which are 
totally different from those of the coast ; the natural consequence would lie, that 
a great interchange by internal trade would exist between them, and there would 
be a great export trade from the Malabar coast, if the means of communication 
were sufficiently opened and fadilitated, and the rivers and harbours surveyed and 
improved. 

3294. Sir James Hogg.] You stated that the best mode of improving India 
would be, if gentlemen of integrity and intelligence were to visit that country ; 
do you consider that the civil and military servants of the East India Company, 
generally as a body, are entitled to be considered gentlemen of integrity and 
intelligence ? — All my own friends are amongst them ; I cannot consider them 
in any other light. 

329.')* Do not you consider that such men as Lord Hardinge, Lord Auckland 
and Lord William Bentinck, who have been sent to rule over the destinies of 
India, come up to the mark as men of ability, integrity and intelligence? — Un- 
doubtedly ; but they have totally different duties to discharge from those which I 
desire to see discharged by Commissioners ; nor can Lords Hardinge, Auckland and 

0.41. L L 4 Bentinck 
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F C.jBtoun, Esq.. Bentinck come into close contact with the natives: what I wish to see is, persons 

deputed from this country for the specIBc object, as commissioners of inquiry, such 

vS Maich 1848. as have been sent to the Crown colonies, and uniformly with the best results. 

3206. Mr. Wilson Patten.^ When you stated that the irrigation in Tanjore 
had been attended to by the East India Company, and that in other parts of India 
you thought that the system of irrigation was not attended to, and was going out 
of practice, did you speak from your own knowledge? — Yes; 1 have travelled 
through the southern districts, and have seen the works falling into disrepair. 

3297. In Surat and Guzerat, where cotton is grown, and to which the investi- 
gation of this Committee is more particularly directed, can you also say that the 
irrigation is neglected ?— No ; those provinces of Madras — [pointing to the Map} 
— are all natural cotton-growing districts, and if the irrigation were attended to, 
you would have cotton grown there as it is on the lands of the Nile, in Egypt, 
where the finest cotton is produced by irrigation. 

3298. Do you know that the produce of India has materially diminished since 
the East India Company have taken possession of the country ? — Yes, I do. 

3299. Of all kinds ? — The revenues of the whole of Madras have been falling 
ofli’ for the last 40 years. 

3300. Gradually? — Yes. 

3301. Is that a correct criterion of the falling off in the produce?---! can give 
no better ; the money demand of the Government remains the same, and it 
stands to reason, if the revenue has fallen off, it is because the Government have 
been unable to raise it ; whence can that be but from diminished produce, or 
diminished value of produce ? 

3302. Has the revenue been collected upon the same principle during the 
whole of that period ? — Yes. 

3303. Does that observation apply to Bombay also ? — No ; that is, I believe, 
diffeieut. 

3304. What has been the effect upon the Government of Bombay ? — I cannot 
.say ; I have been over Bombay as a traveller observing it, but I have not paid 
that particular attention to it which I have to the southern parts of India. 

33()f,. From what sources do you obtain the information that the produce of 
Madras has diminished within the last 40 years?— From the circumstance of the 
revenue not being collected. 

33od. From any Government returns as to the revenue ?— The Parliamentary 
accounts show a diminution of the revenue. 

3307. Mr, Pioicden.] Has the production in Tinnevelly fallen off? -Yes, it did ; 
but it has been lately revived by a demand from Ceylon. 

3308. It has not fallen off in Tinnevelly r — The Cotton Report will show that. 

3309. Mr. George Thompson.} Have not the Governors of India, who have been 
regarded here as the most enlightened rulers of that country, all been impressed 
with the importance of carrying out, generally speaking, the improvements that we 
have been recently talking about? — I believe every one of them has had the desire 
to assimilate, if he could, the principles of the government of that country to this. 

3310. Have you read the speeches which have been made by noblemen going 
out to India in recent years? — Yes. 

3311. Have they not all laid great stress upon the necessity of directing the 
attention of the Government of India to internal improvements?— I believe they 
all have. 

3312. With rc^jard to India generally, is it your opinion that that country is 
capable of rendering this country almost entirely, if not altogether, independent, 
in connexion with our other dependencies, of foreign countries, for foreign pro- 
duce? — I have no doubt of it. 

3313; Viscount Mahon.} Have you any proofs of the opinion you have formed 
as to the quantity of wood, and the decrease annually in any district since that 
district has been under British dominion ? — Yes ; this is an extract from a paper 
of Dr. Duncan, of Bombay, entitled, “Observations on the Condition of the Natives 
of India in 1840 .’* “There is another measure which would benefit the country, 
ameliorate in some measure, and in some places, the climate, to which I would 
here allude ; it has attracted attention in the Deccan ; I mean the planting of trees. 
1 shall state a single instance of the consequencp of tlie bills being denuded : 
when! first went to Dapooli the hills were clothed with trees and shrubs; they 
now show but bare rooks and earth, black and red. The climate is novv con- 
siderably hotter and drier, and streams which then ran in May are now dried up 
in December ; while timber cannot be procured for any purpose, and even fire- 
wood 
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vrood'Vasto'be^caWidd' Wfrsom si distrtcej add' is scarce and dear.” That is at 
Dapooli, in tile Sd'dtherti Cbttcatl. 'I caii ^ve ahother extract It is from 
** Colonel Sleeman^s'Ksiidbli^df 'sin Iiidism Official in Bengal.” “ Ovelf and above 
the advantage offrUit, ^ter and shade for the onblic, these grovel of trees fend 
much to secure the districts' that are well studded with them from the dreadful 
calamities that ip India always attend upon deficient falls of rain in due seaSbns. 
Thby attract the clouds, and make them deposit their stores in districts that would 
not otherwise be blessed with them ; and hot and dry countries denuded of their 
trees, and by that means deprived of a great portion of that moisture to which they 
had been accustomed, and which they require to support vegetation, soon become 
drea'^ and arid wastes.” 

33 ^ 4 - Viscount Mahon.’\ That does not state that the trees have diminished? — 
“ “We have not been much more sparing, and the finest groves of frnit trees have 
everywhere been recklessly swept away by oUr barrack-masters to furnish fuel for 
their brick kilns, and I am afraid little or no' encouragement is given fof planting 
others to supply their place in those parts of India where they are most wanted." 

3315. Mr. Lewis '\ In reference to an answer you gave with respect to the 
produce of the land-tax in China, will you allow me to call your attention' to a 
passage in Mr. Jones’ book, which you quoted; he says, “Although onc-tenth of 
the produce is the nominal rent in China, it is not unlikely that a very different 
portion is actually collected”? — In answer to that, may I lefer 3'bu to a later 
work, that of Captain Forbes, just published, who has lately travelled more 
extensively than perhaps any other individual in China ; he will tell you that 
at Shanghac, all that the Emperor takes is no more than 10 percent. ; Mr. Jones 
only speaks from what he has heard. 

3316. Chairmani\ Will you state generally with regard to that portion of 
Southern India with which you arc acquainted, whether the means of communica- 
tion are tolerably good ; whether the roads arc numerous and easily passable ?-— 
I know but two high roads throughout the whole of the province of Malabar; 
one is along the coast, and one inland from Cananore up the Ghauts. 

3317. What is the length of each of them? — One goes the whole length of 
the coast from Paulghaut, that is about 180 miles, but that is not passable 
throughout its whole length for carts. 
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Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., a Member of the House; Examined. . . 

3318. Sir James Hogg.’\ HOW long were you in India? — I was about 16 
years actually in India ; I was about 20 years in the service. 

3319* What situations did you hold ? — I was Assistant to the Board of Revenue 
in the North-Western Provinces ; 1 had the revenue charge of phrt of the district 
of Bareilly ,' in Rohilcund ; I was Commissioner in the Sunderbnnds ; 1 was 
secretary to, the Board of Revenue in the Lotver Provinces; secretary to' the 
Ooveniment of Bengal in the Revenue department, and secretary to the Govern- 
ment qf ’ India in tl^e Revenue department, and, lastly, I was a member of the 
Board of Revenue. ' ■ • 

3320*, those situations afford you an opportunity of becoming ac^uainfted 
with the pr^ent revenue system of India, and its' effect ahd influence' ‘apod tbe 
people of thecoUiiti^? — Certainly they did ; I had the whole of the edrirespbn- 
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U. 1), Mattglcif dence and all the information before me ; I was for many years principally 
Esq., ji.p. employed in superintending the revenue administration. 

.3321* When did you return to England ? — Finally in the year 1839 , but since 
31 March 1848. jijgj j jjave kept myself informed, from my employments and correspondence, 
as to the progress of the revenue administration. 

3322, You are now an East India director? — Yes. 

3323* Are you acquainted w ith the state of the revenue in the settled pro- 
vinces?. — Yes ; having been secretary so long to the Board of Revenue and then 
secretary to the Government of Bengal, I am intimately acquainted with it. 

3324. In your opinion, what proportion of the rent do the Government take as 
revenue in the settled provinces ? — At different times I have tried different tests 
to endeavour to find out the average. It varies, of course, extremely, upon different 
estates ; and it has varied at different times, upon the same estates, from the 
alterations in the price of produce ; but taking the average of the whole of the 
permanently settled provinces, I should suppose that the zemindars enjoy as 
much as the Government do, or, perhaps, more. I tested it in this way when I 
was secretary to the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revenue is also a Court 
of Wards for the management of the estates of minors and lunatics, and the 
estates of women who are not competent. 1 took, upon two different occasions, 
the^' rental at which we either farmed those estates on behalf of the proprietors, 
or settled them with the ryots, and 1 found on an average that the gross rental was 
double the Government revenue ; about double what the zemindar would have 
had to pay to the State if he had been in posse.ssion. What the Court of Wards 
collected for the zemindar, was about double the fixed revenue, as settled by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793 , and probably we collected considerably less than the 
zemindar would have got ; our management was not so good as that of an active 
and intelligent zemindar would have been. I remember one instance of a very 
small estate, where the collections were twelve times the amount of the revenue; 
the Government revenue was only 100 rupees, and w'e collected 1,200. 

3325. Sir JLdward Colebrook. | It was 50 per cent, of the whole amount received 
by the Government? — What 1 mean'is, that on the average, for every 100 rupees 
that the zemindars in the peimanently settled provinces pay to the (iovernment, 
they get 200 from their estates. 

332() Out of what they receive they pay one-half to the fiovernment? — Yes > 
I have heard very recently, as to the estates of Dwarkanauth Tagore, that he has 
left his estates to his three sons, three large zemindarics ; and that their net 
income, after i>aying the Government revenue, is 10,000/. a year each of them. 

3327. Mr. Xca /.s.] What proportion does the total, made up of the zemindar’s 
share and the Government share, bear to the gross produce of the soil ? — ^That it 
is impossible to say, for we have never of late years, under the Bengal Presidency, 
attempted to get at the produce. I wish this to be particularly attended to, that 
we have endeavoured to find, as much as possible, what rent is actually paid to 
the zemindar by the ryot, where he pays in money, which is almost universal 
throughout the Bengal Provinces ; 1 mean the whole under the Bengal Presi- 
dency, including the North-Western Provinces. The Board of Revenue, when 
I was secretary to tlic Board, impressed it earnestly upon the collectors not to 
trouble themselves in making settlements about the produce ; that it was very 
dangerous, as tending to over-assessment ; and what they were to attempt to do 
was, to find out what rent was paid ; and if they could not discover the rent actually 
paid, n it was concealed from them, or it was purposely attempted to mislead 
them, they should find out what the rent of the same sort of land in adjoining 
estates was, and liicy should examine into it, and make that rent the basis ; taking 
a certain portion of it as the Government share, and leaving the rest to the 
zemindar. 

3328. Was tlic proportion pointed out to them? — Yes, from 25 to 35 per cent, 
was to be left to the zemindar for his proprietary right, and to cover the expenses 
of management and collection. 

3329. Mr. George Thompson^ With regard to those estates of the late 
Dwarkanauth Tagore, which you say are yielding so ample a revenue, after pay- 
ment of the Government demands, is not the rent due to the Government a fixed 
rent, and may not good management, under that fixity of tenure, enable the present 
proprietor to realize a much larger amount of revenue from his estate than was 

attainable 
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attainable when the settlement was n.’st made ? — It is not merely better manage- 
ment ; though of course that would add to it ; but there has been an enormous 
increase of cultivation* Many of the zcmindaries contained a great quantity of 
waste and jungle land at the time of the permanent settlement. I do not say, 
nor do I believe, that that permanent settlement was a very light assessment when 
it was made ; in some instances, through fraud or mistake, estates were undoubtedly 
lightly settled ; but I do not believe that the permanent settlement generally was a 
light assessment when it was made. The Committee, no doubt, know that a great 
many of the permanently settled estates changed hands shortly after the permanent 
settlement from sale. I do not believe that that resulted in a majority of instances 
from over-assessment, but from incapacity on the part of the land-owners : and 
it most be admitted that we made regulations for the protection of the ryots, which 
prevented the zemindars very often from collecting the rent from them. 

3330. Mr. £>ewi.t.j You mean incapacity to manage a landed estate ? — Yes ; the 
landholders in general were a miserable imbecile set ; the Rajah of Burdwan is 
almost the only instance of a great family who have kept their estates, enormous 
estates, together; the majority of the great landholders were not men of business, 
fit for the management of their own affairs, but poor creatures brought up in the 
women’s apartments, and sunk in sloth and debauchery. 

3331* Joffics Hogg.'\ What proportion of the rent does the Government 
take in the provinces not permanently settled ? — They take from 6.'> to 75 per 
cent. 

3332. Chairman^ Of what ? — Of the rental. 

3333. Sir James Hogg.'] Of the supposed rent value of the land? — 'Yes; from 
63 to 76 percent, of what the landlord gets from his tenants. 

3334. What is the condition of the ryots in the peroianently settled provinces, 
as compared with the ryots under the ryotwar system ? — I believe that the ryots 
under a really good ryotwar assessment, such an assessment as Sir Thomas 
Munro made, such as he made upon that principle, though I am very far from 
being a ryotwar settlement advocate, — I believe that the condition of the ryots 
immediately paying their revenue to the fiovcrnment is better, and very consider- 
ably so, than that of the ryots under the zemindars. 

3335. That is to say, you think the Government is a better landlord than the 
zemindars ? — 1 do, as a general rule. 

3336. In the permanently settled provinces, is there any limit fixed by the 
Government to the demand that the zemindars may make upon the ryots ? — It is a 
large question : the Government laid down, in the Regulations of 175)3, certain 
tenures which were to be upheld by the courts, so long as the parties paid their 
rents, and specified and defined the tenures which were to be permanent, as long 
as the parties paid the rents which they had paid, many of them, from time im- 
memorial, or for a certain term of years, and also laid down a system of what 
they called pergunnah rates ; that a zemindar was not to be allowed to take more 
than the pergunnah rates from his ryots, the rate which was the custom of the 
country; and then the class of ryots who had no hereditary rights were treated 
like ordinary tenants in England ; the zemindar was to make Tus bargain with 
them ; great endeavours were made by the Government to promote the interchange 
of what are called pottahs and cabooleuts ; the pottah is a sort of grant by the 
zemindar, the cabooleut is an engagement on the part of the ryot ; in fact an 
interchange of leases ; and that has been successful to a certain extent. Then 
the Government enacted regulations which have been altered from time to time, 
as in the first instance the regulations were so much in favour of the ryots, that 
many of the zemindars complained, and 1 believe w-ith justice, that they were 
not able to pay their Government revenue, because they were not able to enforce 
their claims upon the ryots ; and then, from time to time, the laws AVere altered, 
and laws made more favourable to the zemindars, and that produced again a 
reaction; so that has been a considerable alteration since 1793, from time to time, 
the laws being sometimes more favourable to the land-holder, and sometimes more 
favourable to the ryot ; but at the present day I believe the case to be this : there 
is a very great, indeed I may say enormous, amount of litigation in what are 
called summary suits, either by a zemindar prosecuting a ryot for his rent, or the 
ryot replevying upon the zemindar for having attached his crops : our laws are 
by no means perfect, nor is the administration of them perfect. I believe that 
where a Zemindar is a powerful and able man, he gets the better of his ryots. But 
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B. D. Mtmgks, I have known many instances in which the ryots have dreadfully bullied and 
E»q., M.p. harassed the zemindar by driving him to suits. Owen John Elias, an Armenian 
March i8 8 gentleman, a zemindar of Burdwan, told me that he had 3,000 suits in the court, 
' ^ ^ ' either against his ryots, or instituted by his ryots against him, about the rents. A 

ryot in the permanently settled provinces is in the same situation precisely as an 
Irish cottier. I have seen passages in works describing the state of things in 
Ireland, especially in an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” upon Irish Rail- 
roads, some years ago, and by changing the proper names from Irish to Indian, 
you might have transferred it bodily to Bengal. 

.3337* Sir Edward Colebrooke.'] The same class of middlemen prevail there ? — 
Yes ; and m many instances you find gradation after gradation of middlemen. 

3338. Sir James Hogg.'\ Is it not the fact that generally legislation, for the 
purpose of adjusting the demands of the zemindar upon the ryot, and fixing the 
rights of the ryots, has been very unsuccessful in the settled provinces? — Yes ; I 
should say that it had been unsuccessful. 

3339- Is it or is it not the general practical result that the zemindars get from 
the rjots as much as they can ? — Yes, certainly that is the result. I was asked a 
question about the state of the ryots under the ryotwar settlement : it is a curious 
thing that since I entered this room I have received a letter, dated the 12th of 
February last, from Mr. Goldingham, a member of the Board of Revenue at 
Madras, in which he says, “ Our revenue system,” he speaks of what he hopes 
will be done under the new Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, “will hardly be 
subjected to the large cumbrous machinery, with powers of mischief. We 
should at once carry out the ryotwar principle in its most perfect form, namely, 
by fixed tenures moderately assessed, and not allowing them to be broken up into 
minute holdings. This would at once get rid of our present annual interferences, 
our large establishments, and lay the foundation for a landed aristocracy ; we 
cannot create one, as the Regulations of 1802 attempted ; we have the foundation 
of one already laid, and need only to raise the superstructure.” 

3340. Mr. George Thompson.] Mr. Goldingham proposes to engraft a zemiii- 
dary system ufion the ryotwar system, or, in other words, to make the ryotwar 
system, as far as it goes, the foundation of a zemindary system ?- -Yes ; but there 
is some misunderstanding in this matter. Sir Thomas Munro said that the ryot 
was the proprietor, and though it is called the ryotwar system, you might call it 
the zemindary system ; he settled with each ryot for his holding, instead of 
making the zemindar the middleman, as the immediate payer of the government 
revenue. 

3341. Mr. Lewis.] He treats each ryot as a zemindar? — Yes, every ryot is 
treated as a zemindar. 

3342. Mr. George Thompson^ Do you think that the change proposed in the 
extract you have read would be a beneficial one in Madras? — I think that the 
great evil of the ryotwar system, to which I have always been opposed as a sys- 
tem, is the eternal meddling and yearly fixing of the rates. It must fwith the 
habits of the people of India, and the difficulty of restraining and keeping your 
own functionaries in order) lead to great evil. It must open the door to a vast 
quantity of bribery, extortion and oppression. 

3343. Do you think men could be found generally throughout Madras capable 
and in circumstances to stand in the relation of farmers of the revenue ? — As my 
correspondent says, they are found ; and he recommends the ryotwar settlement to 
be made upon a moderate assessment, and for a long term of years. 

3344. Moderate, as regards the settlement, with the man who is to act as 
zemindar ? — Yes, make it with the ryot who is in possession, and make it for a 
long term of years, and make it moderate enough, instead of annual. I think the 
worst feature of the ryotwar system is the perpetual intermeddling and finding 
out what the ryot is cultivating, whether the land is irrigated this year or is not 
irrigated, and then altering the assessment. 

3345. Who are to form the class of landed aristocracy to which reference has 
been made ? — The ryots, 

3346. Not as a body ?-^Yes, I think I have been misapprehended ; the lyots 
settled with by Sir Thomas Munro, do not comprise every soul who as a cultivator; 
he took, what wc call' in the Upper Provinces the village proprietors, people 
having rights in the soih not every' person who tilledl the' soil. 'Every 'mdu did 
jiot pretend to have any rights j as/ for exalnple;< hired eultivatois, or people who 
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are farmers, and hold for so many years. But there are, in the south of India, Jl. D. Manila, 

people who have her^itary rights in the soil, whatever the rights are ; and it was 

with those that Sir Thomas Munro made his settlement, not with every man of ~ 

the cultivating class. These men sell their tenures to one another, so that under «rc 1 1 4ft. 

the ryolwar settlement, even where it is annual, there is opportunity for a man to 

accumulate, by purchase, a considerable number of those holdings, and thus to 

become a considerable landowner. 

3347. Sir Edward Colebrooke^ Evidence has been given before this Committee 
that under the Madras revenue system every cultivator dealt directly with the 
Government; do you consider that to be erroneous?- -Every cultivator of a 
certain class with whom a settlement is made, does deal directly, but there are 
hundreds and thousands of cultivators who have no more to do with the Govern- 
meat under the ryotwary system than they have under the zemindary system. I 
mig^it as well mention that I heard Mr. Brown the other day speak of land 
having no saleable value under the ryotwar system. Now it is quite certain that 
under any system — the zemindary system or any system — land assessed to its full 
rental would have no saleable value, as 1 apprehend a farmer upon a rack-rent in 
this country would find no person to buy his lease. 

3348. Chairman.'\ Or a farm where the poor-rates were equal to the rent ? — 

Yes ; Mr. Brown’s evidence was, that it was a proof that the land was not fit to 
have any Government assessment upon it, and ought not to have any Government 
assessment upon it, because it had no saleable value ; but the land would have a 
very handsome saleable value without the Government assessment ; it was the 
Government assessment which deprived it of its saleable value, just as the full 
rent upon a farm in this country would deprive it here of any saleable value as a 
farm to a farmer. 

3349. Mr. ZewM.] The person who buys the estate of course buys the rent? — 

Yes, I mean buying the farmer’s tenure ; no farmer would give any sum of money 
for an estate at a rack-rent. 

3350. Sir Jaynes Hogg.'] Can any estate be saleable unless there be something 
forthcoming in excess of the rent ? — Of course not; but it can be no proof that the 
land ought not to be assessed, that when it is fully assessed, and, I should say, 
over-assessed, that it has not a saleable value. 

335*- Sir Edward Cokbrooke.] That evidence would go to show that the 
Government take the full rent of the land ? — If Mr. Brown’s evidence be correct, 
it shows that the Government take, in some instances, the full rent of the land, and 
where they take the full rent of the land they take manifestly too much. 

33,52. In Madras particularly do you believe that they take the full rent? — 

No. 

3353* Do you speak generally with regard to Madras or particular districts? — 

No, 1 was never in Madras ; my knowledge is derived from books and conver- 
sation and discussion with well-informed men. 

3354. Sir James Hogg.] If a cultivator was anxious to engage in farming in 
those ryotwar districts, do you think that he would look out for a farm to purchase 
or is there a great extent of waste land to which he would probably direct his 
attention ? — I am hardly competent to speak of the physical features of Madras. 

In some districts, no doubt, there is waste land, but I apprehend in the old districts 
of Madras there is not much waste. 

3355 * What do you consider to be the duty of the collectors under the orders 
of the Government ; is it to exact from the ryots the uttermost farthing, or to 
show them a proper and humane consideration?— Of late years there is no point 
that the Government and boards of revenue, and the superior revenue authorities, 
have more earnestly and constantly inculcated than the folly, as well as the 
cruelty, of over-assessments ; and when I hear it said that the habits of the Indian 
Government, and the Indian revenue authorities, are those of over-assessment, and 
see that statement believed by intelligent gentlemen in this country, it strikes me 
as very strange that universally acknowledging, as they do, the ability of the 
Company’s officers, they should not suppose them capable of seeing (however 
oppressive ahd tyrannical they may be), what they themselves see so clearly ; 
namely, that over^assessment is a folly as well as a crime ; that it is a killing ef 
the goose tbal lays thei golden eggs; that, in short, they should suppose the officers 
of the Goveriment'to ,be fbols as well as tyrants^. That there have been mistakes 
committed, asim theiBselvof.Bundelcund, is freely. admitted t aodiiio. doubt piany 
men, before the evils of over assessroent-were felt and acknowledged, thought 
0.41. MM 3 to 
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ft. D. Mnugk$, to ingratiate themselves with the Government by raising the assessment. But-of 
£sq.,M.F. latg years, the evils of over^assessment, not only to the people but to the Govern- 
~ — the discredit and eventual loss, have been thoroughly understood ; and in 
31 ^ arc 1 48. ^ circular order issued by the Board of Revenue, when I was its Secretary, I 
remember that the Collectors were earnestly warned against “ the manifold evils 
of over-assessment.” 

33.56. Mr. LewisJ] Is it not pos.sible that the mistake might happen to arise 
from a confusion of times from persons supposing that the practice of the Indian 
Government at the end of the last century prevails at present? — No doubt there 
is a good deal in that, and, from what I have read and heard of Mr. Brown's 
examination, it appears that is the error he has fallen into, lumping together all 
times ; just as a man might sjieak of the poll-tax under Richard the 2d, as being 
the custom and habit of England at the present day, and just as unrea.sonable and 
as little to the point. 1 think it would be desirable to put in an extract from the 
Circular Order which I quoted just now. 

Extract Circui.ar Orders of the Sudder Board of Revenue to the Commissioners of 

Revenue; dated 12th November 1H3.'). 

4. In conformity with the tenour of sections 2 and 3, Regulation TX. of the present year, 
I am instructed to ajiprisc those officers who shall henceforward be engaged in the forma- 
tion of settlements, tliat their inquiries and investigations, whether conducted personally 
or through the agency of the measuring ameen or other officer deputed for the purpose, 
need not extend (except under peculiar circumstances of disputes relative to boundaiies or 
possession, or complex lights or liens upon the soil, of the nature to render their immediate 
adjustment indispensable to the prosperity of the Miihal) beyond the heads indicated in 
the accompanying forms ; and the Sudder Board confidently trust, that the great simplicity 
of the inquiru s now prescribed, and of the forms m which the information acquired is now 
directed to be embodied, will both incline and enable the officeis, to whom the alteration 
will ati’ord such material lelief, to devote a larger proportion of their time and attention to 
checking and testing, by local investigations, the statements received from their native 
subordinates, so as to render the final statement a really trustwortliy docimieut, and to 
guard, on the one hand, against any undue saeriliee of the rights of the state, and, on the 
other, against the maniCold and grievous evils of over-assessment. 

6. It will be obvious, that after (he precise area of the estate under assessment shall have 
been asoei tamed, the principal object of the Collector should bo to ascertain, by every 
available means, the rent actually received by the jiropnetor from his several tenants, of 
whatever class or description. This is the only safe anil jiractical foundation for the calculation 
of the public junima ; and no pains, thercfoie, should he spared to elicit the requisite infor- 
niation ; where it may he found impossible to obtain it, 01 where suspicion may attach to 
the accounts leiidcred, the rent paid for land of the same quality, and under similar 
circumstances, in the ad|oming estates, will afford the test criterion. It will always, indeed, 
be neccssaiy to apply the test of such a compaiison to all the infoimation on the subject 
of rent acquired from any of the parties immediately connected with the estate under 
settlement. 

3357 • Sir James IIogg.'\ When you speak of recent times, what number of years 
do you include under the term “ recent times” ? - --I should say as much as 30 years, 
because Bundelcund was a mistake, a blunder, and a very mischievous blunder it 
was. 

3358. Do you know whether the land revenue has fallen off under the Madras 
Presidency ?- -The land revenue under the Madras Presidency, has, in a small 
measure, fallen off. 

335(1. Chairman.'] Have you a statement of that annually — I have it for a 
series of years; it begins from 1814 to 1818; it was then 3,339,666/. ; from 1819 
to 1824 — this is an average of the years — it was 3,28.5,592/. ; from 1825 to 1829, 
3,291,832/. ; from 1830 to 1834, it was 2,996,999/. ; from 1835 to 1839, it was 
3,124,530/.; and from 1840 to 1844, which is the latest I have got, it was 
3,259,948/., so that it is about 80,000/. less in 1844 than it was in 1814: the 
total average annual revenue, including the land revenue, from 1817 to 1823, was 
4,880,647/.; from 1824 to 1830, 4,891,814/.; from 1S31 to 1837, 4,703,695/., 
and from 1838 to 1844, 4,974,985/., so that while there has been a falling off 
under the land revenue, there has been a greater increase in the general revenue.- 

3360. Sir James Hogg.] What are the causes of the falling off in the land 
revenue under the Presidency of Madras ? — I believe principally from the fall in 
the value of produce, and in some measure from this circumstance, that, whereas 
some of the Madras districts used to supply the coast of Tenasserim and the straits 
of Malacca, but the coast of Tenasserim especially, with rice ; since we have had 
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possession of Arracan from the Bunuese, rice is produced there in great quantity ILD.Man^, 
and cheaper, and Tenasseriui, &c., is now supplied from Arracan, instead of from 
the Madras districts. I believe that to be one of the main causes of the falling — — — — 

off ; at the same time, there has, no doubt, been a considerable increase in the March 18^8. 
amount of cultivation, counteracting the effects of the fall in the price of produce 
and the alteration in the course of trade above mentioned. 

3361. Then you do not consider that the reduction of the land revenue is a 
proof that there is less land in cultivation ? — I believe that there is a great deal 
more, and that this is the case throughout India. It is enough to make any Indian 
laugh when he hears that land, under our revenue management, has gone out of 
cultivation ; every sportsman knows that he cannot find a hog, or a tiger, or a wild 
buffalo in the districts which formerly swarmed with them ; the whole face of the 
country is under cultivation ; millions of acres have been brought into cultivation 
since Lord Cornwallis’s time ; I remember when I was at Delhi, in the North- 
Western Provinces, meeting an old huntsman there, who said, that in his youth 
the lions prowled up to the very walls of Delhi, and he said “ now you must go 
150 or 200 miles to see a lion;’’ there has been an enormous increase of cul- 
tivation. 

3362. Are you acquainted with the nature of the revenue system under the 
native governments of India ? — Yes, I have seen .something of it, and I know, from 
the natives and from other information, what the general system is. 

3363. Have the goodness to state what the system of revenue under the native 
governments is, so far as you are acquainted with it? — It always has been, with 
rare exceptions, of the most oppressive and cruel kind. I know that very shortly 
before we got possession of Bengal, the manner in which the revenue authorities 
under the Nizams used to realize their revenue was by torture and flogging and 
imprisonment and duress of the most barbarous description ; a revenue officer 
at iVIoorshedabad, 1 think it M'as, who had the charge of the revenue administration 
there, made one of his modes of extortion a pool of ordure and of all sorts of the 
most abominable filth that he could collect, which he called “ Behisht,” or paradise. 

It was about up to a man’s chin, and into this he used to plunge the unfortunate 
defaulters till they brought forward their balances ; and another of his modes of 
torture was this ; he had a large pair of leather breeches made, fastened at the 
bottom, and full of nasty insects and rats, and these he used to fasten about the 
naked body of the defaulter, and tie them under his arms ; and I have heard from 
good authority that the Rajah of Pumcah, who was a very large landowner under 
the native government, used to be put, when he did not pay his revenue in time, 
in a wooden cage, and hoisted up to the top of a high tree, and kept there till he 
did pay. Speaking of the present day, travelling myself through the kingdom 
of Oude, in 1822 , I think tor the first nine days of my journey in that country I 
heard cannonading going on on both sides of the road ; that was collecting the 
revenue; the zemindars having forts, they never paid till they were driven to it in 
that way. I recollect my friend Lord IVletcalfe telling me, that when we hrst got 
possession of the Delhi districts, when he went out to make a settlement, he took 
a regiment with him as his escort ; but, he added “ when 1 went to make the collec- 
tions I took two regiments and guns but now the revenue is collected with the 
greatest ease, and in perfect peace. P!!very village was fortified in those times, 
and now there is not a fortified village remaining, and the revenue is collected 
there with the same ease and with the same absence of any compulsory or extor- 
tionate measure as in any part of our old districts ; I believe, with very few 
exceptions of some more enlightened rulers, that I have given a fair representation 
of the way in which the revenue is and always has been collected in the native 
states. Of course the more outrageous cases of tyranny are rare. 

3364. You have spoken of the mode of collecting under the native govern- 
ments ; now, with regard to the amount of the revenue demanded, what is the 
comparative state of the provinces under the native and British rule ?— I believe 
that from the superiority of our government and our instruments, from the fact 
that little or nothing sticks to the fingers of those instruments, and from the great 
increase of cultivation, wc get a larger revenue than auy native government ever 
got. But 1 believe it is much more equal ; that per acre it is probably less from 
the increase of cultivation, and that it is easier to the people to pay us than it 
was to pay the native governments. To show the way in which our settlements 
operate, only yesterday 1 took up a return upon the assessment for 30 years of 
the district of Cuttack, which, though under the Bengal Government, is not a 
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permanently ^tled' district, but was settled recently for 30 years, and admirably 
settled by very able officers; and the general result^has been to increase the revenue 
of the whole provintte about 30,000 rupees or 3,000/. 

33O.'). Chairman^ What is the proportion df the increase ?— The aggregate 
revenue is 158,770/.', on which the increase is a very small per-cenlage ; the gross 
increase is 19,000/. ; but the decrease is 16,000/., leaving a net increase of 
3,000/. only; that is how our revenue system, as conducted of late years, Has 
operated tq equalize the assessment; and though we get more than the native 
governmettis did, yet it is not so oppressive upon individuals; and, from the great 
increase of cultivation, it is not, as I believe, anything like so great per acri ; 
there has been an enormous increase of cultivation throughout the British terri- 
tories, every part that I have visited. 

3366. Do you recollect when the transit duties wore abolished in Bengal ? 
— Yea. 

3367. When was that? — They were abolished in 1836. 

3368. When were they abolished at Bombay? — Tn 1838, by Act 1 of 1838. 
They were abolished in Bengal in consequence of the report submitted by Mr. 
Trevelyan, then of the Bengal Service, and now Under Secretary to the Treasury. 
The Government of India made a reference to Madras on the subject of the 
Customs duties of that Presidency, under the date of the 31st August 1836 ; and 
on the 27th of May 1837, the Madras Government forwarded to the Government 
of India the recommendations of the Madras Board of Revenue on the subject of 
the transit duties. The Board of Revenue dissented from the opinions expressed 
by the Customs Committee, which had been submitted to the Government in the 
interim between the reference and their report, and recommended, inasmuch as 
financial considerations rendered an immediate and total abolition of the transit 
duties inexpedient, that the duty on all articles w'hich did not produce annually 
500 rupees in any one district, or 3,500 rupees in all the districts, should be 
abolished at once ; and also the duties on turmeric, garlic and salt fish, which 
were almost necessary articles of the food of the people. The Government of 
India immediately assented to the proposal of the Madras Government, the effect 
of which was to restrict the levy of the transit duty to 36 articles, instead of, as 
before, to almost every article which was sold in the bazaars. The immediate loss 
to the revenue was calculated at 65,000 leaving an amount to be realized from 
the 36 retained articles of about 300,000 /. ; and this determination tvas made 
known to the public by a proclamation inserted in the Madras Government 
Gazette, the regular organ for announcing any change in the law, or the regu- 
lations of the Government ; and 1 will hand in a copy of that proclamation, dated 
the 17th of July 1837. 

3369. Was that in consequence of the report of the committee appointed by 
Lord William Bcntinck ? — Yes, and of Mr. Trevelyan’s Report, and the whole 
agitation of the subject at that time. 

3370. Were you present the other day when the last witness, Mr. Brown, 
spoke of that report, and stated that he was not aware that any attempt to modify 
the system was made till the year 1844 ? — Yes, I heard him say that. 

3371. He was in error, was he not? — Yes; I have given the Committee the 
facts of the case ; and I heard him say that it would have been useless if they had 
modified it, unless it was done by regulation. The regulations are only made 
known to the people through the medium of the Government Gazette, in which 
this proclamation was advertised in the same way ; it was a proclamation of the 
Government, though not an act of the Legislature. J will read the proclamation : 
— **Fort St. George, 17 July 1837. It is hereby proclaimed, that the Governor 
in Council of Fort St. George, by and with the sanction of the Right honourable 
the Governor-general of India in Council, has ordered, that from the 12th August 
1837 the levy of customs upon goods and merchandize imported or exported by 
land into or from or passing through ot sold within the territories subject to the 
Fre^idency of Fort St, George, and u|)on goods and merchandize imported by land \ 
into’ or produced or manufactured within the limits of the collectorate of Madras, 
shall be coiAfinCd to the following 36 articles : — 

1 . Cloths. , ’ 7 . Opium. , 13. GIngely Oil Seed%. 

2. Tobacco. ■ • . Oils, &c. 14. Siigar. 

3 . Betel Leaves. . 9. Ghee. 16. Jaggery. 

41 Otthjtdi.' ' ' Betid Wut.' ’•* ' W*. 'Cocoa Nut. 

jBmig. I’s (ill.'^Tattaitnds- . ,,17, Copra or 

Godiiuk. 12. Cast<4 Qjl Seeds. 18. Iron. 
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19. Chav Root. 29. Cotton Thread (on ex- 31. Cummin Seed. j). Mangles 

20. Indigo. portation). 82. Sandalwood. E8q.,M.p. 

21 . Saltpetre. 27. Cotton (on exportation). 33. Red Wood. - 

22. Grain (on exportation). 28. Silk. 84. Dyeing Flowers. 31 March 1 84.8 . 

23. Gunny. 29. Pepper. 36. Hides. 

24. Cumblies. 30. Cardamoms. 36. Goa Salt 

25. Timber. 

All goods and merchandize, save and except such as are described in the above 
list, are hereby declared to be exempt from land customs and town duties from 
the above date. By order of the Governor in Council. Signed, H. Chamer, 

Chief Secretary.” The levy of transit duties on all the articles mentioned in the 
proclamation was finally abolished by Act 6 of 1844 , and the internal trade of 
the Madras territories has been from that date left perfectly free. 

3372. Sir/tfmes Hogg.] Were those transit duties in India oppressive from their 
amount, or chiefly from their mode of collection, and the abuse they led to? — I 
should say entirely from their mode of collection, and the abuses inseparable from 
them ; there is no member of the Committee can possibly think worse of the 
system of transit duties than 1 do, but their evils were not known, or not brought 
prominently forward, till that able report of Mr. Trevelyan’s. They were very 
great evils from the mode of collection, and from the difficulty of getting 
trustworthy instruments, and from the oppressions they led to. 

3373. Mr. Lewis.] Were not they also oppressive from their frequency, and the 
number of places at which they were levied ? — Yes ; they interfered in every 
imaginable way with trade ; they were abominations. 

3374. Sir James Hogg.] Are you acquainted with the system of customs 
transit and inland duties in the native governments ? — Yes ; 1 believe that the 
customs, the inland transit duties, and the toll-duties under the native govern- 
ments had and have all the faults of our own greatly exaggerated: I believe their 
instruments are generally very much worse than ours, and have much less 
responsibility. 

3375 * Were there, or are there, any transit duties or toll-duties in the native 
governments, and are you acquainted with their nature ? — Yes, I believe that they 
were entirely of the nature of duties, and not, as 1 heard alleged by the last 
witness, of the nature of tolls. They may have been levied on cart-loads, or bullock- 
loads, or camel-loads of particular articles, but 1 am quite sure that they never 
levied them without reference to the article ; that they took a certain amount of 
duty upon a bullock-load of shawls, I dare say ; but that they took the same duty 
on a bullock-load of shawls as on a bullock-load of salt, I entirely disbelieve ; 
it is not the case at all. They may have taken it by the eart-load or the bullock- 
load, but they took it with reference to the value of the article assuredly. They 
would ascertain the fact whether it were a bullock-load of salt or a bullock-load 
of shawls. 

3376. Then it was not a toll paid for the animal, hut had reference to what the 
animal carried ? — Certainly. 

3377. Was it in the nature of customs duty, or a mere passage duty, a toll like 
ihat upon an English turnpike?— In the nature of a customs duty, and that, too, at 
every bazaar and every market in the country ; there were tolls upon every road. 

Every zemindar under the native governments, and not merely the Government, 
levies tolls. It was one of the first acts of Lord Cornwallis's Government to put 
down what were called the Sayer collections, which were tolls levied at markets, 
at crossing places of rivers, at every bazaar in the country, upon every article there 
sold, down to the meanest vegetables. Lord Cornwallis abolished them by pro- 
clamation in 1790 , and subsequently they were formally abolished by Regulation 
@7 of 1793 , by the Government of India, and he gave compensation to all the 
landowners for their loss by the abolition of the duties ; but duties of a like sort 
exist still, and are levied still, in all the native states, I am quite certain. 

3375. Are you aware of the British Government having attempted to induce 
the native governments to abolish the customs, transit and inland duties, oppress- 
ing ^e native inhabitants? — The Government, beginning, 1 think, with Lord 
W illiam Bentinck, have been constantly endeavouring to induce the native govern- 
ments to abolish them, to point out to them the impolicy of the system, and 
induce them to come into a general system for the abolition of these internal 
duties. 

3379. You have stated the system of customs, and the indirect duties in the 
native governments ; state, generally, the mode in which the British Government 
Q.41. N N deals 
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deals with those duties? — I have already said, that so long ago as the government 
of Lord Cornwallis, the Government abolished all taxes in markets, and at fords 
of rivers, and on roads. 

3380. Viscount Mahon.'\ Was that only in Bengal, or was it applied to all 
India ? — My belief is that it was generally applied to all India ; but I speak 
specially of the law of Bengal under Lord Cornwallis. The tendency of the Bri- 
tish fiscal regulations has been to confine the revenue to the land, with the 
e^eption of tlie tax on salt. 

v/^381. Sir Jatnes Hogg.'] Is there much taxation in India besides the land-tax ? 
— ^There is the salt monopoly. 

3382. Excepting the great monopolies of salt and opium ? — No; there are now 
only shore and sea eustoms, and a tax upon intoxicating liquors and drugs, called 
the Abkary ; and I believe there still exist taxes on trades and professions, under 
t^ name of raoturpha, in the Madras Presidency. 

/ 3383 Is tlie land-tax, in your opinion, an oppressive tax to the country, and 
'^ne that tends to the deterioration of the condition of the people ? — I believe the 
land-tax of India to bo the best form of taxation in the world. 1 believe that the 
late Mr. James Mill was not far wrong when he said that it provided for the 
wants of the Government, without, in fact, taxing anybody. This may sound 
paradoxical ; but the truth is this, which is lost sight of by gentlemen having 
European notions alone of the tenure of land, that the rent of land, gene- 
rally speaking, has never been private property in India. What we call in 
England the rent of land, is a fund which has been set apart in India fiom time 
immemorial to bear all the expenses of the Government. It never belonged to 
any man more than a rent-charge upon a landowner's estate in England, belongs 
to him. It is not paid by the landholder, and every man who holds an estate 
in India holds it subject to the lien of the Government revenue ; it never was 
his, and never belonged to his fathers before him from all time ; and from this 
state of things arises the injustice as well as the imjiolicy of abolishing the land 
revenue, and introducing any other ‘.ystem of taxation. Yon could not do it 
without making a gratuitous present to the landholders of what never belonged to 
them, and greatly injuring every other class of the community, to whom this fund 
belongs. The merchant, the shop-keeper and the artisan, every class of persons, 
has a right to have an army maintained to protect him from foreign aggression, 
police establishments, and courts of justice, and paid for out of this fund, which 
has been set apart from all time for the.se purposes ; and it would be the grossest 
injustice to every other class, and not an act of justice to the landowner, (for 
it would be giving him what never belonged to him), to abolish that system. 
The rent of land is a fund not created, if I may so speak, by the landowners, but 
by society, and if there were no people but the landowners, who consumed all 
their own productions, and no market for the surplus produce, there would be 
no such thing as rent ; it is the demand for the produce of the land by other 
parties which creates such a thing as rent, and this fund thus created by society, 
has in India most happily, and, as I think, most judiciously, been set apart and 
appropriated to the wants of society. In fact, in India the land revenue is not a 
tax; it is an appropriation of a society-created fund to the wants of society. 

3384. If it were possible at once to abolish in India the whole .system of 
land revenue, would the result 'oe that the cultivator of the soil would pay no 
rent ? — Certainly not. Tne Government might give up its revenue, but when 
society in a country is in such a state that rent is paid for land, you can no more 
abolish the rent than you can prevent the world from turning round. It is 
in the nature of things, when there is a surplus, after paying the expenses of cul- 
tivation and the profits of the capitalist, that there will be a fund called rent, and 
it is quite impossible to prevent some person or other appropriating it. If you 
abolish the whole of the land revenue of India to-morrow, the result would be, 
that every class but those who were able to appropriate the rent would be 
grievously wronged, because you would be obliged to raise the expenses of Go- 
vernment by some other system of very rigorous and oppressive taxation, which 
would be felt most peculiarly by the people of India, from their habits. The 
Indian pays willingly what he has always been accustomed to pay, but he resists 
strenuously any effort at any new taxation. Every attempt that we have made to 
induce the inhabitants of large towns, such as Bareilly, to i;aise a fund by a house- 
tax for police, they have always resisted d foutrance ; and there were very san- 
guinary riots at Bareilly, from endeavouring to enforce the house-tax to get a 
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good police. A native of India would sooner pay 1,000 rupees, as he has been 
accustomed to pay, than one rupee in any new form or shape. The land>tax is 
not paid by any one ; it never belonged to any one ; it is a mere handing over of 
a surplus fund : and the result of giving it up would be, that you would create a 
class of landowners who would take as rent what the Government now take as 
revenue ^ it would be a mere transfer of it : for you cannot in the nature of 
things abolish rent. If you were to give up the revenue to-morrow, it would 
become rent, and would be enjoyed by the landowners. 

3385. When any oppressive tax is about to be abolished by the Government, 
the result i.s, that they must abandon it altogether, and it is dilHcult, if not im- 
practicable, to find any substitute for it on account of the great reluctance of 
the natives to pay any new tax ? — Yes, that is certainly tlie case ; and tliat is why 
many of the best informed, and most enlightened and most benevolent public 
servants in India, my friend Lord Metcalfe among the number, always objected 
to the permanent settlement ; he said “ that it was fixing the revenue, whilst you 
cannot fix tlie wants of the Government, and that you never, from the nature and 
habits of the people of India, could find a substitute.” 

3386. Does the existence of the land revenue in India, in your opinion, tend 
to enhance the cost of tlie produce to the exporting merchant? — No; I am quite 
sure that it does not, for the reason 1 have given before, that you cannot abolish 
rent. The rent will be taken by some party ; at present, the Government takes 
the bulk of it, but it can make no difference to the consumer or the exporting 
merchant whether the state or an individual takes the rent. It would, no doubt, 
be mischievous if the Government in any. case took more than the rent. 

3387. Mr. M<ywatt.~\ Measured by what standard r — The natural rent of thcland, 
under the circumstances, a fair rent. A farm in any country may be over-let, or 
it may be under-let ; but taking the average, what would be a fair rent that a 
man would be willing to give for the privilege of cultivating, and making what he 
could out of the cultivation. This is not my own opinion alone; Mr. Ricardo lay.s 
it down as a certain proposition, that corn is not dear because rent is paid, but 
rent is paid because corn is dear ; the case is precisely the same in India. 

3388. Throughout Asia generally, as well as India, as far as you arc acquainted 
with if, is the syslera of taxation direct or indirect? — It is direct. 

3389. Not only in India, but generally throughout Asia ? — I believe so. 

33()0. Arising chiefly from the habits of the people ? — Yes ; but I agree with 

Mr. .Tames Mill, that the land revenue of India is not a taxation at all ; it is a 
portion of the rent set apart for the public service. 

3391. Was cotton formerly cultivated to a considerable extent in the eastern 
districts of Bengal ? — Yes, it was. 

3392. Is that part of the country included in the permanent settlement ? — It is. 

3393. Has the cultivation of cotton decreased in those districts ? — ^Very much 
indeed ; I should say that it is eomparatively almost annihilated. 

3394. To what do you attribute that decrease in the cultivation of cotton ? — 
The cotton was grown principally for the fine muslin manufactures of that part of 
the country, the famous Dacca muslins; and that manufacture has been altogether 
destroyed by the importation of British cottons and muslins, very much, as 
I believe, to the benefit of the people of India, but still to the ruin of the general 
trade of that jiarticidar cultivation in that part of the country. 

339/). 1 presume that it cannot be connected with the tenure of the land ? — 
It is impossible, from what I have said of the surplus profits of the zemindars in 
the permanently settled districts, that the falling off in the cotton cultivation in 
those districts should arise from the land revenue system and excessive assessment, 
(as is alleged in regard to Bombay and Madras) ; but from the destruction of the 
manufacture, there is no longer a demand for the cotton. 

3396. Are you acquainted with the cultivation generally, and the manufucturo 
of indigo ?— Yes, I am. 

3397 * Has not that, within the last 50 years, increased to an enormous extent ? 
— To a very great extent. 

3398. Has that increase been brought about by the exertions and capital of 
the natives, or by the exertions and capital of Europeans? — Almost entirely 
by Europeans. 

3399*. Europeans engaged in the cultivation of indigo hire lands from 

the zemindars, or make their contracts with the ryots under the zemindars ? — 1 
apprehend that they do it in both ways. 
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they enter into contracts with thh ryots by advancing to them ; but where they 
do not get possession . either as farmers or under some subordinate tenure,;, they 
still , make, advances to the ryots in the zemindaries.. 

3401 . 1 believe that a European could not have been possessed of a zemindary 
anterior to 1833 ?~'Not in his own name ; Europeons often took them in the names 
of natives. 

3402 . Anterior to 1833 the indigo cultivation had nearly attained its maximum ? 
—Yes. . 

3403 . Do you, from the nature of the tenure of the land, or from the condition 
of the ryots, see any reason why there should be greater facilities for Europeans 
cultivating iudigo in Bengal, than for Europeans cultivating cotton there, or in 
any other part of India ? — 1 am aware of none ; I am quite certain tliat if the 
cultivation of cotton had been as prohiable, and had held out the same induce- 
ments as the cultivation of indigo, there was nothing to prevent them cultivating 
cotton, just as they have been cultivating indigo for years, and as they have 
recently begun to cultivate sugar. I apprehend that the whole question lies very 
near the surface, both as respects the ryots and the Europeans; it is simply 
that the cultivation of cotton has not been found so profitable as the cultivation 
of other things, and that not only in Bengal, but elsewhere throughout India. 

3404 . Assuming that the cultivation of grain in any part of India is now more 
profitable than the cultivation of cotton, would a reduction of the land assessment 
induce the cultivation of cotton upon the land that is now cultivated with grain? 
— It is self-evident that if you reduced the land assessment generally, the difference 
of profit would remain the same as before the reduction took place. If you 
reduced the assessment not upon all land, but on land now cultivated with cotton, 
the ryots, whom you cannot compel to cultivate cotton, would cultivate grain 
upon that very land, and would enjoy the rent given up by the Government, as 
well as their present profits. There is one point which I ought to have mentioned 
when speaking of the orders of the Government of India about assessment, which 
is, tliat the most stringent orders have gone to every Presidency, and to every Board 
of Revenue not to put the assessment upon articles of cultivation, or with reference 
to articles of cultivation, but to put the assessment upon the land ; to endeavour 
to ascertain the rent, and make that the basis of the assessment, if possible ; and 
where that is not possible to put it upon the quality of the soil, and to make the 
staple grain of the province or district the basis of the assessment ; as if the whole 
of the district were cultivated with rice, or wheat, or whatever might be the staple 
grain of the district ; not to make sugar, or indigo, or cotton, or any superior 
cultivation, the basis of the assessment. The most stringent and peremptory 
orders have gone out time after time to that effect. 

3405 . Are you acquainted with the district of Bundelcund? — Yes, I am 
generally ; I was never in it, but I know its character and condition. 

3406. Are you aware that Bundelcund, sometime after it came into our pos- 
.scssioD, was re-assessed, and very heavily assessed It was re-assessed with a 
very great increase by Mr. Scott Waring in 1815 . 

3407 . Sir James Hogg.l State when Bundelcund came into our possession, and 
when the first assessment was made by us ?-^lt came into our possession by the 
treaty of Bassein, on the 16th of December 1803. 

3408 . Before that period it belonged to ihe Peishwa?*— Yes, I sec that the 
revenue from 1806 to 1800 was in round numbers 699,000 1. 

3409 . GAmVwon.] What are you reading from ?>-+-Thi 8 is a letter from the 
Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated 24th of April 1835, upon 
the affairs of Bundelcund. 

3410 . Mv. Gewge I'hompson.l The gross revenue for those three years, F—Yes; 

tlie' amount of ibe land revenue from 1809 to 1812^ was 797^000/.; that fronr 
1812 to 1815 was 835,000/. ; and when Mr. Scott Waring assessed it in I815« 
he raised it to >1,801,000/. ' ' 

3411 '. How'long was h^^raising that; was that what he did in 1816?— That 
was Mr. Scott I'Whi'ing'ii setdeRient; 1 cannot tell you the exact date>from which 
the new assessment took efreot'> 'buti I bdlieve from the 1st of May 1.8 15; 

34 ii 8 .' C^airmmx} 1 » it the assessmoit you have 'been>referring'to> and not the 
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colleitiott ?-*-The demandV ' In the first period, ttom 1806 to 1800, Ihetdsllections R. D. Jifan-fe., 
werfe 6^7,000/.} in the- second period, from 1800 to 1812, the collections were Eiq., Ma’ ' ' 

792^0/. ; from 1812 tof 1816; the • collections were 808,000/.; from ^1815 to 

1820f the collections were l,777-,000 /<; from 1820 to 1825, the demand was 3i Maich 1848. 
1,817;000/.; and the collections were 1,773,000/., from 1825 to 1830, the 
demand of the revenue was 1,747,000/., and the collections were 1,630,000/. 

3413. Throughout your answer, have you been speaking of the yearly amount 
or of the aggregate amount of the periods ? — The aggregate amount of the periods ; 
some of me terms are for three years and some for five; but the ^mmittee 
will observe that the first periods are for three years, and the latter periods are 
for five years. 

3414. Take the first after 1815 ; is that for five or three years ? — Five years. 

3415-. Is the one immediately preceding 181.5 for five years ? — ^That is for 

three years ; but the increase of the assessment was n great deal too much, no 
doubt of it ; 1 was asked on what ground the revenue was increased in that way ; 
it arose from the price of cotton in 1815. 

3416. Sir James Hogg.] What was the price of cotton in 181.5? — The price of 
Indian cotton in 1815 appears to have ranged firom about 17 J to 18</. a pound. 

3417. Mr. Lewis.] Do you mean Indian cotton at Liverpool ? —Ves. 

3418. Sir James //byy.]— Bundelcund was then a great cotton-producing 
country, was not it ? — It was. 

3419. Assuming that the price of cotton had continued at \7d. or ]8d. a pound 
in the home market, would that assessment have been very oppressive No ; I 
do not believe that the assessment was oppressive with reference to the then 
prices of produce ; perhaps it might have been somewhat too high when it was 
made ; the province might have continued to pay it if the cotton had remained at 
the same price. 

3420. What did cotton fall to shortly after? — I find that in the year 1824 
Indian cotton was as low as 7i</. 

3421. See what it was in 1818? — 1817 was the highest point. 

3422. Did it not fall to one<half within the period for which the assessment 
was made? — Yes. 

3423. Did not Mr. Scott Waring’s assessment press very hcaVily upon the dis- 
trict ? — No doubt it did. 

3424. Did the Court of Dij'ectors issue anv orders upon that subject?— They 
did ; they thought that assessment was, and I believe it was, heavy at the time it 
was made ; of course the fall in the price of cotton rendered it enormously and 
most oppressiv ely heavy ; the Indian Government took it up, and the Court of 
Directors sent out orders, which 1 have here, and will hand in, treating of the whole 
subject, and, with the permission of the Committee, 1 will read the last paragraph 
of their report, in which they give their concluding orders, reviewing the whole 
case, and giving their orders as to their mode of dealing with it ; it is dated the 
24th of April 1835 : “ The review which we have thus taken of the revenue ad- 
ministration of Bnndelcund has excited, in our minds, very painful feelings, and 
the diminution of the public resources is the least evil which has presented itself 
in contemplating the state of that province ; we roust call your immediate and 
particular attention to it, and we cannot too strongly enjoin the necessity of your 
adopting early measures for restoring the country to its former prosperity ; how much 
of the poverty and wretchedness of the people has resulted from mismanagement, 
from over-assessment, or from the inherent defects of the system of revenue dd minis- 
tration, it is not easy to determine ; but into' the causes of the evil, whatever they 
may be, it will be your duty carefully to inquire. If the system be vicious, it will 
be your business to satisfy yourselves w'hether it be susceptible of improvement, or 
whether it ought not to be kltogether changed ; sudden ahd violent changes we 
would not willingly resort to ; change constitutes an evil in itself, and there has 
been too much proneness to change on the part of our Governments. If the 
management has been defective, it must be an object of your solicitude. to select 
fitter instruments ; certain things we cam do, and we are willing to doj at a sacri- 
fice 6f present advantage, if, indeed, aiiy thing' can be considered a sacrifice wlien- 
ultimate good is to be accomplished ; we can make the assessment moderate ; - 
weekh fijt it t>n 8‘mbderatie scale ’fota terra of< years.; we can restore the lands 
whieh' have beetnhe the property^ ofi tb6< Gevertiment to the original .proprietor^/ or 
to the village 'edmini)bity,<or Bhyaehara dharkrs, who h«ld it imoomiaon ; we 
can hsSfst themin partiitebr cases wiltb an advance of money •(Tuccavy) .to enable 
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R. D. Mangles, them to restore their wells and other works, and to cultivate successfully their 
Esq., M.p. lands. All this we authorize you to do, in the full confidence that you will com- 
mit the trust to safe hands ; that you will exercise a vigilant control to insure its 
31 March 1848. proper execution, and that you will be as anxious as ourselves to wipe away the 
reproach which must attach to our administration of the country while any por- 
tion of our territory remains in the condition in which the province of Bundelcund 
is represented to be at present, and while any part of the population subjected to 
British rule is in the state of de.stitution described by some of the public officers 
(we trust the description is overcharged) whose reports we have referred to.” It 
would be absurd for any man acquainted with the revenue administration to deny 
that in particular cases, and Bundelcund is one, there have been mistakes and 
over-assessment, all leading to very grievous evils ; but all I maintain is, that 
they are the exoe|)tions, and not the rule ; and wherever it has been di.scovered 
that a mistake has been made, measures have always been taken to redress the 
grievance ; and the Government of India now, whether at home or abroad, tho- 
roughly understand the mischief of over-assessment to the Government as well as 
to the people, and earnestly set their faces against it. 

342.'). Viscount Jocelyn.] What was the reduction made by the succe.ssor of 
Mr. Scott Waring in the Bundelcund assessment — I cannot tell that ; that 
paper shows that there was no considerable reduction made for a considerable 
number of years ; I heartily wish it had been made more promptly. 

3426. But there was, to your knowledge, a very considerable reduction made 
after a certain period? — Yes, there was a very considerable reduction made. 

3427. Sir James //ogg.] Is the information that you have given the Com- 
mittee respecting Bundelcund, and its over-assessment, and the reduction in the 
price of cotton, information that has recently come to your knowledge, or was it 
known to you, and might it have been known to every body in India at the time 
when the facts occurred ? — It is a very old story, and it has been knovvn for 
years to every man acquainted with the revenue adnunistiation m India. So 
long ago as the year ls34, Mr. Trevelyan publi.shed a series of letters in the 
Calcutta papers, donouiicmg generally the evils of over-assessment, and particu- 
larizing this case, of the jirovince of Bundelcund as a very glaring instance of 
abuse ; and it occupied the whole public attention at the time, not only in 
Calcutta, but throughout India, from the ability with which the discussion was 
conducted by Mr, Trevelyan, Mr. John Peter Grant, and other gentlemen. 

3428. Were you here the last day the Committee sat, when Mr. Brown was 
under examination^ — Yes, I was. 

3429. Did you hear him, in reply to this question which I put to him, “ But 
your knowledge of the sub)cet-mattcr is derived from those various extracts^” sav, 
“ Unfortunately for mo, 1 have no oiher means of getting at information relative 
to India, except in that mode ; the whole of that information is withheld from 
public view by the Court of Directors with reference to the question and the 
answer, do you think that Mr. Brown was correct in that impression ’ — Certainly 
incorrect; these matters are perfectly well known; in one way or other they 
become public, and this case of Bundelcund, in particular, was discussed at great 
length in the public papers circulated throughout India, in 18.34. 

3430. Was this publicity in the public papers, and elsewhere, given by Euro- 
peans going to India, unconnected with the Government, or was it given by the 
servants of the Government themselves? — Of the 10 or 1.5 gentlemen who took 
part in that eontroversy, I do not believe more than one or two were not members 
of the public service ; and from hearing Mr. Brown’s evidence, and the quota- 
tions v/hich he ailduced from Mr. Shore’s reports, and Messrs. Allen and Muir’s 
reports, it occurred to me, as I have no doubt it did to the Committee, that the 
Government cannot be very oppressive, nor very stringent in its rules of keeping 
these matters secret, when the public .servants tell such very unpalatable truths, 
and publish them in the public papers, with the only result, as far as Mr. Tre- 
velyan, Mr. John Peter (Jrant, and other gentlemen were concerned, that their 
reputation was enhanced, and such distinctions always lead to promotion. In 
fact, almost all the information that is before the public, as to these abuses, has 
arisen from the bold way in which the servants of the Government have reported 
them. No doubt, there are secrets in India, as elsewhere, in the diplomatic 
department, but none in the revenue administration. 

.3431 Viscount /occ/yw.] Did you take any part in that discussion? — Yes, 
I did. 

3432. Did 
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3432. Did it interfere at all with your promotion? — Certainly not. 

3433. Sir James Hogg."] Is there any rigid system of secresy observed, and 
insisted upon by the Government of India, other than what exists under our own 
home Government in this country ? — Certainly not ; I should say not so mnch ; 
and with reference to the Honourable Member for the 'Fower Hamlets, I remember 
when he went to India, that my friend Mr. Halliday, who succeeded me as 
Revenue Secretary of Bengal, mentioned incidentally to me, that he had told 
Mr. Tliompson that the whole of the records were at his command, and he might 
examine them as much as he chose. 

3434. Is not the prohibition of the Government to publish documents restricted 
to official documents and matters that come to the knowledge of an individual 
from his public and official situation? — Certainly, and even that is not interpreted 
with any degree of strictness ; I never knew of any body being called to task con- 
nected with either the judicial or the revenue administration. 

3435. Mr. George I'kompson.] Under whose administration was it that this 
controversy went on Under Lord William Bcnlinck’.s. 

343t). Was there any similar instance previous to that of equal freedom ? — 
Mr. Shore’s letters were previous, but under Lord William Bentinck, I think, 

3437. Sir James Jlogg.'] Is it your opinion that the effect of the system of 
land revenue under the Company’s Government in India has led to the impover- 
ishment of the people ; a diminution of the cultivation, and a depopulation of the 
country, or has it led to any other, and what, results ?— So far from its having led 
to those results, I believe that India has very greatly increased in wealth ; I am 
sure that it has vastly increased in the extent of cultivation, enormously, 1 may 
say, under the Government of the Company ; I believe that the population has 
very greatly increased, and I believe that the physical condition of the people has 
been of late years very much improved. 

3438. Mr. Motvafi,] Will your answer apply to India generally? — To every 
part to which my knowledge extends, and generally. 

3439. Viscount A/a/ion.] Do you concur in Mr. Brown’s opinion, that trees 
have greatly decreased in the countries subject to British dominion ? There has 
been certainly a vast destruction of jungle in ever}'' quarter, and probably there 
has been a destruction of trees for fuel. 

3440. He alluded to the destruction of fruit trees as having been in lapid pro- 
gress? — I apprehend where that has taken place, that it has been fiom finding it 
more profitable to the ryots to clear groves of mangoes and other trees, and 
subject the land to the plough, as a proprietor may grub a wood in this 
country. 

3441. Do you think that that has proceeded to the extent that Mr. Brown 
believes, producing a diminution of rivers and drought throughout the country — 
I have never examined it in that point of view ; he produced very high authori- 
ties upon that subject, Humboldt and others. 

3442. Sir James Hogg.] Are there any recent settlements under the Bombay 
Presidency, and by whom have they been made? — The revised settlements 
recently introduced into the Deccan and the Southern Mahratta country, which 
it is proposed to extend to the other parts of the presidency as soon as the neces- 
sary agency can be obtained, are made in the following manner. The lands arc 
first accurately measured by the surveyors, and delineated in district and village 
maps ; they are then arranged into classes according to their various degrees of 
fertility. If a difference of opinion arises between the classifying officer and 
the villagers, a punchayet of neighbouring villagers is called in to settle it. The 
lands of a district being thus measured and classified, the last operation, and the 
most difficult one, is that of fixing the assessment on the several classes of land, 
and in doing this, advertence is had to every circumstance likely to have any 
effect in increasing or diminishing the quantity of produce per acre, and the 
money value of that produce, such as the general certainty or uncertainty of the 
monsoon, the facility of access' to large markets, &c. The rates, being once 
settled, are confirmed by Government for 30 years, and, when applied to the 
fields, according to their measurement and classification, constitute the rent of 
each field. The collector has only to ascertain whether the fields are cultivated 
or not, and in the former case to levy the assessment. No remissions are granted 
as part of the system, except in tne case of a general failure of crops or other 
general calamity. 
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.3443. Explain what a punchayet is? — It is what we should call an arbitration 
jury ; a jury is selected for the purpose of arbitrating between two parties, either 
between the Government and individuals, or between two individuals. 

^3444. If a ryot is dissatisfied with the conduct of any native officer, has he an 
appeal to a European covenanted servant ? — Certainly. 

y3445- Uo the ryots generally exercise that appeal without fear or repugnance ?' 
— Certainly. 

3446. Is the appeal on stamped or unstamped paper ? — I apprehend on un- 
■l^tamped paper, or verbally. 

3447. If he is dissati.sfied with the conduct of a subordinate covenanted servant, 
has he any appeal from him ? — Yes, to his superior, to the collector, and from the 
collector to the commissioner, and from the commissioner to the board, if still 
dissatisfied. 

3448. If dissatisfied with the collector, to whom does he appeal ? — To the 
commissioner; 


3449 . If dissatisfied with the comini.ssioner’s decision, may he not appeal to the 
Board of Revenue, or to the Government ? — Yes. 

34 , 50 . Do the natives of India take advantage of that system of appeal ? — Very 
generally when they arc aggrieved. 

3451 . Do they take advantage of the system of appeal as freely and with as 
little reserve as the inhabitants of this countrydoto the appellate courts in England? 
— Yes, they do, fully. I remember a particular case in illustration of this : the 
collector of a district had sold an estate in a permanently settled district, for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue ; the commissioner confirmed the sale, and the 
zemindar whose estate had been sold came down to the Board of Revenue in 
Calcutta to make his complaint. The Board of Revenue reversed the sale, as 
having been an illegal and unjust one. The matter was then reported home to 
the Court of Directors (I remember that it happened nhen 1 was secretary to the 
Board of Revenue), and the Court of Directors sent out orders that the com- 
missioner who confirmed the sale should pay out of his own pocket all the 
expenses incurred by the parties in prosecuting their appeal through all the diffe- 
rent channels. 

34 . 52 . What has been done by the Government in the way of public works, 
such as roads, canals, and works of irrigation ? — I am quite ready to admit 
that the Government of India have not done what I think might have been done, 
and ought to have been done, in the way of public works ; but what appears 
to me a very reasonable excuse is to be found in the “ res dura et regni novitas ” 
of their position, and their engagement in wars very often forced upon them, 
which have prevented them from applying their means as much as they might 
have done, under happier circumstances, to internal improvement. I think 
that it would be unwise and uncandid to attempt to deny that they have not 
done all that might have been done, but that they have done a great deal 
is equally certain. I find that they have spent of late years, upon roads, 
575,000/. 

3453- Cha'mnan.'] In how many years ? — T cannot state that precisely. Besides 
that the great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, which is 854 miles long, has 
cost 384,000/. 

3454 . In what period ? — I suppose 10 or 15 years ; the estimated cost b{ com- 
pleting the road, including bridges over the Soane and the Jumna rivefs, is 
, 436,000/. ; it is a metalled road. I see that they spent in Madras, from 1837 to 
! 1841, in roads and bridges, 112 , 000 /. ; and that in Bombay, from 1840 to 1845, 
in the road and tank department, they spent 80,000/. I find that in the North- 
Western Provinces of Bengal they spent, from 1834 to 1846, in canals for irriga- 
ion, 397,000/., and in tanks and wells, and embankments, 28,000/. They have 
authorized to be expended on the Ganges canal, which is to be a canal for 
navigation as well as for irrigation, 1 , 000 , 000 /. sterling. 

3455* When was that? — It has been begun some time ; I think that the final 
authority went out very recently ; but they are at work at it now, and have been 
for several years. There is a great acqueduct which is necessary before the whole 
whole line can be opened, and that will take several years to complete. Of the 
1 ,000,000/. sterling authorized to be expended on that canal, about 60 , 000 /. 
or 70 , 000 /. is included in the 397 , 000 /. given above; and during the period 

from 
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from 1834 to 1846 , the ’aiflount actually expended in the construction and repair r. d. 
of roads and bridg^es in’ the North-Western Provinces was 423,000 Z. ' ^ Esq., m.p. 

3456. Besides thie 397,000/.’?— Yes, which is for canals only,' ' These canals ; — 

are solely for irrigation, and will, it is hoped, absolutely prevent, by their effects, 3 ' March 1848. 
famines from drought in those partsof the country which they pass through. 

34.57* Sif Jtimes Jiogg,'\ The cost of those roads and canals, and works of 
irrigation you have spoken of, has been defrayed from the public revenue ? — Yes. 

3458. Could the means of constructing such works be raised as in this country 
locally by local taxation ? —No. 

34.59. With reference to the habits of the people, and the risk of extortion, and 
indisposition of the natives to anything that is new, do you think it would be 
Judicious to impose tolls upon canals or roads that were constructed by the public 
money as a means of reimbursement? — I think not, upon the whole. 

/ 3460. Are there any roads in India, except the roads made and maintained by 

the Government of the country from the public revenues ? — None at all. 

3461. With reference to the subject-matter of this Committee, cotton, what 
would be the effect, in your opinion, of the construction of railways, judiciously 
selected and managed ? — I very earnestly desire, for the sake of the people of 
India and for the sake of the Government of India, to see such railroads con- 
structed* I believe that it will be found that the construction of railroads from 
the cotton districts to the ports of shipment would do more than all other 
measures to reduce the price of cotton at the ports. I believe that it will be 
found that the great cause of the unduly high price of Indian cotton at the 
port of shipment arises from the expense of bringing it down ; far more than 
from any of the other causes to which it has been attributed, infinitely more 
than from any circumstance connected with the land revenue ; and I am and 
always have been of opinion, that if the Government of India is not able to find 
the means of constructing these great public works by the instrumentality of 
companies, which does not appear to be likely in the present state of public 
affairs in this country, that, sooner than submit to their not being constructed for 
along term of years, the Government themselves should undertake them, borrow- 
ing money, if necessary, for that especial object. 

3462. In the public works you spoke of, I believe you confined yourself to the 
roads, canals and works of irrigation and embankments ? — Yes. 

3463. You did not include public buildings.^ — Not at all. 

34(14. In the construction of public buildings, offices and barracks necessary 
for civil and military purposes, is not the expenditure necessarily very large ? — 

Very large sums have been expended for those purposes. 

3465. Mr. Wilson Patten.l ^\s to the revenue of the different Governments, you 
heard the assertion of the last witness, that the revenue of the Madras Govern- 
ment has fallen off? — Yes, and the statement that I have given in shows that it 
has fallen off a fraction. 

3466. But not to the extent stated by the previous witness ? — No. 

3467. Could you state what the land revenue of the government of Bombay is? 

— I cannot state off-hand. 

3468. Do you believe that it has maintained the same proportion, or nearly so, 
with the revenue of the Government of Madras ? — My impression is, speaking 
without book, that the revenue of Bombay has fallen off more than that of 
Madras. 

3469. Do you recollect whether the revenue of Bengal has fallen off or 
increased during that period P — The revenue of both the divisions, both Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces, has greatly increased. 

3470. To what do you attribute the difference in the three Governments, that 
the one should remain stationary and the others increase to so large an extent?— 

I believe that Bengal is naturally the richest country ; the whole valley of the 
Ganges is the garden of India, and it is a moister climate and a richer soil. 

I think, too, that it is very probable, speaking generally, that the early assessments 
of Madras and Bombay were heavier than those of Bengal, and therefore that there 
would be gprehter room for increase in the one case than in the other. 

347 *• Do you know whether the appeals against the assessments on the part of 
the cultivatdrs 6f the soil to the revenue departments of India are'more numerous 
in Bengal than in the Governments of Madras and Bombay ?— Being myself 
oppoSed'to the’ rytjtWaTry Syste'ib, 1 believe our assessment in Bengal ^o, the 
better '0n6} and that the land revenu'eds iridre heavily felt under 'the* Madras ahd 
0.41. 00 Bombay 
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R. D. Mangles. Bombay Governments than in Bengal ; the pressure is greater. It is evident that 
Ksq., M.p. under the permanent settlement the pressure upon the zemindar, the landowner, 

' who immediately pays the revenue to the Government, is nothing at all. 

31 March 1848. ;^472. The price of produce in Bombay and in Madras has fallen more than 

the price of produce in the Government of Bengal within the period to which you 
have alluded, from 1814 to 1844 ? — I believe it has; and that the population has 
increased more rapidly in Bengal, and that the great indigo production of Bengal 
has been a great assistance to it, which Madras and Bombay have not had. 

3473. But the price of produce having been lowered, the assessments in the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay have not been lowered very materially 
during that tune ? — No, I explained how, as I believe, this has happened : I said 
that I believed that the effect of the falling off in the value of the produce had 
been countci acted by the extension of cultivation, and that consequently there 
was more land to he assessed, though at a lower rate. 

3474. Your answer would go to show that the assessment might have been 
very materially reduced per acie, inasmuch as theic was a larger amount of land 
in cultivation, and the revenue that was imposed stationary^ — Yes. 

347'];. You have stated that the price, as far as the cotton pioducc is con- 
cerned, has been materially reduced since 1814 , and that the price now is not 
one quarter what it was at that period ; the other produce, 1 believe, has not 
fallen quite in the same proportion, but very nearly so ; ami do you think that 
any reduction in the assessment equal to that has been made in those CJovcrn- 
ments? — I have no reason to believe that the assessment is oppressive at present, 
either at IMadras or in Bombay. 

3476. Has there been a reduction in the assessment in Bombay and Madras 
corresponding to the reduction in the price of produce in those Presidencies ? — I 
have no doubt that there has been. 

3477. If there had not been that reduction, it is possible that the land-ta.v 
might press with such weight upon the cultivator as to prevent him taking ad- 
vantage of improvements, and indirectly tend to a diminution of the produce? — 
I can hardly believe that such a state of things w'ould exist. I believe that if you 
took for a series of yi-ars more than the rent as revenue, \ou would throw the land 
out of cultivation. 

3478. At any rate you diminish the production of it, owing to dimini.shing the 
power of the cultivators to produce? — Yes ; if you take more from tlie cultivators 
than the rent, you take from them either the wages of labour or the profits of 
stock. 

3479. You do not increase the price, but you diminish the production ' — 
Yes. 

3480. You have stated that the moturpha tax exists in the Madras Presidency ? 
— Yes. 

3481. floes not that tax exist in the other Presidencies? — No, it has been 
abolished. 

3482. How long has it been abolished in the other Pre.sidcncies ? — I think very 
many years, long before my time in Bengal. It has been abolished of late years 
in Bombay. I cannot speak as to the date, but it never existed in my time in 
Bengal. 

3483. To what is it that you, as a director of the East India Company, mainly 
attribute the falling off' in the cotton trade, and the production of cotton in India? 
— I believe that the pcojile of India, both Europeans and natives, in possession of 
land, find it more profitable to cultivate other aiticles. 1 believe the real causes 
lie close to the surface. As in the case of indigo, if it had been profitable to 
cultivate cotton, it would have been cultivated. I believe that the great want 
is the want of roads and communications, and that is wliy I desire to sec rail- 
roads formed in India. 

3484. Is it possible to give any greater encouragement in the cotton districts, 
by the introduction of British agents in lieu of native agents ? — I am not awaro 
that it is. 

3485. Mr. George T’Aomp.ww.] Were you employed much in the interior in the 
Mofussil ?— Yes, I was in the early part of my career in India a good deal em- 
ployed in the Mofussil. 

3486. How long did you reside in the Mofussil altogether ? — Two or three 
years. 

3487. In 
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3487. In what part of India? — In Delhi ; in the Bareilly district, and in the R.n.Manglet, 

Sunderbuns. Esq., m.p. 

3488. Were you conversant with the native languagc.s ? — Yes, certainly. 

3489. Did you come much in contact with the people? — A great deal. 3 ' March 1848. 

3490. Did you act at any period as a collector? — Yes, when I was commis- 
sioner in the Sunderbuns, and I was collector in Bareilly too. 

3491. Did you not slate that you considered the additional assessment in 
Bundelcund was owing to the rise in cotton at a particular period ? — I said that 
the assessment was put on with reference to the then value of the produce, as I 
believe. 

3492. You specified cotton ? — Yes. 

3493. Can you undertake to say that the price of cotton had anything to do 
with that a.ssessment ? — Yes, certainly. 

3494. Do you know what was the amount of the production of cotton in the 
most flourishing period of Bundelcund ? — No : I know that it was the principal 
cotton district on our side of India, and 1 believe it produced a very considerable 
quantity of cotton. 

349.5. Can you state what number of pounds it has at any time exported? — 

No. 

349(1. Are you aware that it never exported more than six millions of pounds of 
cotton } — I am not aware at all ; I know that it was a groat cotton country. 

3497. Six million of pounds of cotton, 1 believe, was the largest amount ever 
exported from the province of Bundelcund; six millions of ponce are 2 d,( 100 /. 
sterling, so that that can have very little to do with the amount of revenue raised 
there ? — 1 do not see that; cotton was then 1 a’. Gd. a pound. 

349»S. In what year? — In the year 1815 , when that settlement was made. 

3499. Have you one particle of evidence to .show that the settlement made in 
1812 , by Mr. Scott Waring, was made upon the principle of the price of cotton 
in the London market? — It was not in 1812 , but in 1815 , that the settlement was 
made by Mr. Scott Waring. 

3500. It appears, in an oflicial paper, that it was made in 1812 ? — No, 
in 1815 . 

3.501. Supposing that it was made in 1815 , have you any evidence to show that 
the assessment then was made upon a calculation of the price of cotton in the London 
market? — Not the London market; the price of cotton, of course, in the Calcutta 
market was governed by the price of cotton cither in China or in England. I speak 
of what was notorious. I cannot refer you to any particular evidence, but I have 
known it ever since 1 knew anything about Bundelcund ; that price of cotton was 
the circumstance that misled Mr. Scott Waring in that settlement. That has 
been my notion and impression and opinion ever since 1 knew anything about 
Bundelcund. 

3502. You have been at some pains to collect evidence upon tbe subject ; can 
you quote a line of evidence to show that the value of the exported cotton had 
anything to do with Mr, Scott Waring’s assessment? — I have no more doubt of it 
than I have of my own existence, ever since 1 knew anything about that over- 
assessment of Bundelcund. 

you know what proportion cotton bears to other descriptions of pro- 
duce in that province? — No; 1 know that cotton is the great staple. 1 should 
say that as indigo is the great staple of the district of N uudea, so cotton is or 
was the great staple of Bundelcund. 

3.504. You say that you cannot state what the amount of exported cotton was 
in any one year? — Yes: nor could I tell you uhat number of mauiids of indigo 
are produced in the district of Niiddea : but 1 know that indigo is the staple of 
Nuddea, and I know that cotton is the staple of Bundelcund ; I could not tell 
you within thousands of maunds what is produced in Nuddea. 

3505. Is it not very probable that there are many lands in Bundelcund on 
which no cotton is grown? — Certainly; it has a very considerable jiopulation, 
which it feeds, and no doubt there is a great giain and sugar cultivation, but it is 
the chief cotton district of North-Western India. 

3.506. Would not the assessment fall equally upon other descriptions of pro- 
duce r— I should suppose that at that time the principle was not recognised of lay- 
ing an assessment upon land without reference to the crop, and Mr. Scott Waring * 
looked at the profits of the cotton cultivation, and thought that the Government 
ought to have a share of the very high value of that article at that time. You 
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H. JO. Mangles, said T had been at pains to collect evidence, but, with the exception of a few 
J'iq., M.p. figures, I have spoken entirely from my own knowledge of things, and, certainly, 

I have not been at any pains to collect evidence. I have collected some figures 

31 March 1848. ^0 the actual amount spent, and as to dates ; nothing else. 

3507. The “ Friend of India” stated last year, in August, that the export of 
cotton from Bundelcund had fallen off from 6,000,000, the highest point it ever 
reached, to 1,000,000 lbs. ; the exportation of 6,000,000 lbs. of cotton can have 
very little to do with the raising the amount of revenue, such as you have stated to 
have been raised in Bundelcund, and it could only have been on a very inferior 
branch of their agriculture in regard to the extent of the article produced ? — 
Before I could go into that question, it would be necessary to ascertain whether 
the statement in the “ Friend of India” is correct as to the amount. My con- 
viction is, that Mr. Scott M’aring’s settlement of Bundelcund was made too high, 
principally in consequence of his being misled by the then price of cotton ; and 
if the Committee were to examine .^OO revenue officers who have been in India, 
they would tell them the same thing. 

3.'];()8. You stated, when questioned with reference to the falling off of the land 
revenue in Madras, that it was attributable to the fall in the price of produce in 
this market.^ — No, I said generally. I stated a particular case in which the pro- 
duce had been thrust out of a particular market in India by our having possession 
of Arracan. 

3509. Arc you acquainted with the statistics of the district of Tanjore ? — No, 
not minutely, or in detail. 

3510. Are you aware that the revenue there has been increased 4 , 150 , 000 , 
according to tlic official returns spread over 40 odd years, and the population has 
increased from 800,000 to 1 , 300 , 000 ?—! did not know that. 

3511. Are you aware that this has been attributed in Bengal to the applica- 
tion of a very moderate sum of money to the purposes of irrigation, say 22,000 
rupees per annum only ?— No ; though I think I have read that article from wdiich 
you quote. But if yon wish mo to give my opinion that public works fer 
purposes of irrigation arc most desirable, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Government of Madras I will not say has neglected, but has not done 
all that might have been done in irrigation, and it is most desirable that the public 
money should be expended in that manner for the purpose of improving the 
country. I will go as far as any Honourable Member could in desiring that it 
should be done. 

3512. Taking this statement to be correct, should we not be more likely to 
come to a correct conclusion if wc said that the deficiency in the revenue is owing 
to the excc.ssive land taxation, which has been less in 'I'anjore than any other pro- 
vince of Madras, and to a neglect on the part of the Government of the means of 
irrigating the land? — I do not believe that excessive land-taxation has had any- 
thing to do with the matter. 1 believe the falling off in the money value of produce 
has disabled the cultivator from paying the former amount of revenue, and has 
therefore obliged the Government from time to time to reduce their demand. No 
doubt, if the Government had wisely expended money m works of irrigation, it 
would have so improved the cultivation and increased the amount of produce, and 
so enabled the cultivators to bring dry and arid lands into cultivation, that it 
would have improved the revenue, and I desire that that should now be done. 

3313. You stated that you saw no reason why European enterprise and capital 
should not bo directed to the cultivation of cotton, as well as to the cultivation of 
sugar and indigo^— Yes : nor do I, if it could be made to yield equal profits, and 
if, consequently, the inducements were equally great. 

3J14. Have you seen a letter on the subject of cotton cultivation in India, 
addressed by the merchants of that Presidency and the memhers of the Chamber 
of Commerce to the Government, in consequence of a letter that they had received 
from the Secretary to the Government ?— No, I do not remember having read 
it. I have read the report of the Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay. 

.351 5* I will read you one paragraph from their letter, and ask you to explain 
it in connexion with what jou have stated in reference to the application of 
European enterprise and capital to the growth of cotton ; I read the 58 th para- 
graph, “This then brings back the general question, why do no settlers with 
capital of their own establish themselves in the districts for the above purposes ? 
The answer is to be found in the absence of adequate inducement and adequate- 

security. 
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security. Capital is unfortunately rarely invested from motives of pure philan- ii.D. Mangles, 
thropy ; it seeks a return; it flows freely where that return is profitable and speedy, Etq., m.p. 

and in proportion as the risks are great and the return is small or long-delayed, 

it demands, in compensation, a proportionate prospect of permanency and security March 184?. 
of possession. The risks and difficulties to be encountered in vesting capital in 
Guzerat in attempts to grow or clean cotton are great from many causes ; the 
opposition and imposition that must inevitably be encountered ; the amount of 
local knowledge to be attained, the physical difficulties as regards the plant, the 
mechanical difficulties as regards the churka, the moral difficulties as regards the 
habits of the people, the fluctuations in the cotton market, and the uncertainty of 
the final result, — all combine to render any such undertaking full of risks and 
uncertain of issue. At the best, success can be obtained only after long and 
repeated efforts ; much expense must be incurred in buildings, much loss sus- 
tained in the first experiments, much time expended in acquiring knowledge 
and experience, and the ultimate return fur the outlay cannot be looked for till 
after the lapse of years. Where such risks and such delays are sure to be encoun- 
tered, the capitalist necessarily looks to be reimbursed by ultimate security of 
long possession ; but this is unfortunately denied him in Guzerat. Notwith- 
standing the last Company’s charter rules, that British subjects may hold lands 
in any of the old British Indian possessions, the terms which, in your letter of the 
SOth May 1840, you communicated to the Chamber as those on which alone the 
Court of Directors permit land to be granted to persons desirous of engaging 
in the culture of coffee, cotton and other products, wholly exclude a real 
hona Jide tenure. The court, in the despatch therein quoted, expressly forbid 
Europeans from being allowed to purchase the land out and out; all that 
is permitted is a lease of years, and the utmost extent of lease, under any 
circumstances, is fixed at 21 years. The land is, moreover, rendered liable to 
seizure, and the lease to forfeiture at the discretion of the collector, and no 
judicial appeal is allowed ; the only appeal is to the Board of Revenue 
(whose functions in the Presidency the Committee suppose are exercised by 
the Revenue Commissioner), and the decision of that Board is to be final. 

On such a tenure the Committee think few British subjects will be found 
to risk their capital. Independently of the provisions regarding the Collector and 
Board of Revenue, the shortness of the tenure is itself an insuperable objection, 
for it takes away from the settler the fruits of his labour, his time and his money, 
possibly just when they are beginning to ripen, and leaves another to reap where 
he has sown. Nothing short of the absolute and perpetual property in the land, 
subject, of course, to a fixed rate of taxation, will give that confidence which is 
necessary to cause capital, time, wealth and labour to be freely expended upon 
It; and when that possession is given, these will probably not long be wanting ; 
the present flow of capital to Ceylon, and the great progress already made there, 
in converting the forests of Kandy into flourishing coftee plantations, is a proof of 
this. To induce persons of capital, therefore, to settle in Guzerat, and through- 
out the districts generally, for the above purposes, it will be requisite for Govern- 
ment to permit and facilitate their acquisition of land on this permanent tenure; 
for few will be found willing to settle and undertake even the seeondary task of 
cleaning the cotton, unless they possess the inducement of some permanent pro- 
perty in the soil.” I will also read an extract from the Revenue letter : “ We 
direct that all the rules laid down, and all the securities provided by the resolution 
of Government, dated 7th !May 1824, shall be strictly observed in the case of 
every permission granted to a European to hold land on lease for the purpose of 
cultivation. Under these securities, we do not object to your granting permission 
to Europeans to hold lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of 
indigo and other agricultural products; the length of the leases must in all cases 
be regulated with reference to the nature of the cultivation, and must not be 
greater than may be necessary to aflford the undertaker the piospcct of a fail- 
remuneration for the capital he may expend. The leases must not in any rase 
exceed the duration of 21 years, without a previous reference to us, and our 
express approbation.” Then there is another clause, that leases are not to be 
transferred : “ It is not less important in the case of the transfer of leases than 
in that of the original grant, that Government shouhl be satisfied in regard to 
the respectability and good character of the individuals who are to hold them, 
and therefore *the permission of Government must be rendered necessary to 
every transfer of a lease.” That is dated the 21st of January 1841 ? — 
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1L D. Mangle*, T^Lt lelter did surprise me, when the Honourable Member spoke of it as dated 
Esq., M.P. jjj 1841, because, by law, now, any Englishman, may purchase land in any 
“TJ part of India ; and the letter of the Chamber of Commerce says, that, in spite of 

81 * aic 4 • jjjg Charter Act, the Court of Directors have laid down such and such rules. 

That letter from which the Honourable Member quoted the rule is of a very much 
anterior date, the charter being dated in 1835, and the letter being dated in 1829. 
In law, any European may purchase land in any part of the Company’s settled 
possessions ; but, of course, the European can only purchase what any native has 
to sell ; he cannot purchase the fee-simple in the sense in which we in England 
speak of the fee-sim[)le ; he cannot buy what a man has not to sell. The .state, 
throughout India, has a lien upon the revenue of the land, which it cannot, and 
ought not, to part with, either in favour of the cultivator or any other party. 
What I said about the cultivation of cotton was equally relative to the cultivation 
of indigo and other products. 1 see no reason, but that of its being less profitable, 
why Europeans, who have succeeded so well, and made such large sums of 
money in the cultivation of indigo, should not, if it had been equally profitable, 
have turned their attention to the cultivation of cotton also, as they icccntly have 
done, till the fall in the price here at home, to the cultivation of sugar. There 
is this difference, no doubt, that Gnrerat is a ryotwar-settled province, and as 
I think settled (and I entertain that feeling as strongly as the Honourable Member 
himself) under a very injudicious system of annual revisions of the revenue r 
otherwise I see no obstacle. In those districts permanently settled, cotton could 
be cultivated as easily, as advantageously, and with as little lot or hindrance, 
as indigo ; and in tliose districts not permanently settled, there also cotton could 
be cultivated with as little let or hindrance as indigo could he cultivated in those 
districts. My evidence went no further than to say that the one could be done 
as well as the other, and we have experience to show that the one has not been 
done, and that the other, the cultivation of indigo, had been profitably conducted. 
I desire personally, and it is my belief that the Court of Directors desire, that 
every possible facility, consistent with the safety of the public revenue, should 
be given to Europeans to cultivate cotton in any of the districts under their rule. 
I have no doubt that where there are waste lands, the property of the Govern- 
ment, not of private individuals, they would give very long and liberal leases for 
the cultivation of cotton to any European wishing to engage in it. I am sure 
that it would be the desire of the Court of Directors to .sanction such grants, 
wherever it could be done consistently with the rights of the natives. 

35i(i. Have they been long of that opinion^ — They sanctioned the law which 
, I spoke of, passed, it must have been, in 183G, allow mg Europeans to acquire 

property in land for any term of years. 

3517. Are you aware that they repealed the notifications of Mr. Williamson, 
when he granted permission to the natives to cultivate the Mauritius sugar-cane 
and cotton in Bombay, upon the waste lands ^ — I am not aware that the Govern- 
ment repealed them, but this I am aware of, that the Supreme Government, 
in Lord Auckland’s time, forbade any premiums, or any special advantages, or 
any special rela.\ation of the land revenue being granted in favour of sugar and 
cotton. 

3318. Do you think they would do for Europeans what they would not do” for 
the children of the country ?— They were right, T think, in doing what they did : 
they lorbade any premium or bonus being given, to encourage in that way any 
particular cultivation. They wished to leave matters alone, being persuaded, as 
I am persuaded, that if the people saw that it was advantageous to cultivate 
cotton, rather than grain or sug.ir, or rather than indigo, they would cultivate 
cotton without the interference of the Government. 

3319. Can you say that at this moment the Government will grant waste lands 
for the cultivation of cotton upon the terms you have mentioned ? — Yes, I am sure 
they would : I would gladly vote for it. 

3320. Would you, with your present knowledge of the amount of the assess- 
ment in Guzerat, become a cultivator of cotton there? — I have said, and repeat 
it, that I am opposed, and always have been opposed to the ryotwarry system of 
settlement. I strongly disapprove of annual re-assessment, and I earnestly desire, 
as I have stated in answer to a question about the revised ryotwar system of 
Bombay, which is fixed for 30 years, that that process should be extended to all 
the districts of Bombay and Madras, and 1 should believe, judging from the 

analogy 
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analogy of England, that a lease of 30 years would be sufficient for any sort of Jl. D. Manglm, 
cultivation. 

3521. Would you become a cultivator of cotton in Guzzerat under the present 
assessment of the land ? — I do not tliink that I would ; 1 think that the present S^.March 
system is a very injudicious one. 

3522. Have you read the returns made to the committee in Bombay who sat 
upon the subject of cotton, from the collectors in Guzzerat and in the Deccan ? — 

No, I have read their own report, and I think some of the papers connected with 
it. I think that I know the whole case. 

3523. Have you read Mr. Davies’s Report ? — I think not. 

3524. Are you aware that he assigns 48 rupees to the Government as their 
demand upon the land that is capable of producing a candy of clean cotton valued 
in Bombay at 75 rupees? — I think they state that in the Report. As I have told 
the Committee, orders have gone, not once, but many times, from the Government 
of India, and from the Go\ernmcnt at home, urged strongly by the Court of 
Directors, that the assessment should not be fixed with reference to any article of 
produce, but upon the land ; that the staple grain of the country should be made 
the basis of the assessment. 

3525. The question is, the effect of those orders of the Court upon the actual 
condition of the natives, and whether it does not produce a bad effect? — I think 
the reverse. 

3526. MMll you quote any instances where there have been any considerable 
remissions of the land-tax ? — I quoted one example. 1 was speaking of the re- 
assessment of the province of Cuttack, under the Bengal Government, and I said 
that in the re-asscssmeut of the three districts composing that province, there had 
been a reduction in particular cases to the amount of 19,000/. 

3.527. You spoke of the manner in which the revenue was raised under the 
native Governments ; do you intend to convey to the public mind that the instance 
you quoted as having occurred at Moorshedabad, Purneah and in Oude, are true 
representations of the general mode of collecting the revenue over the native states 
of India? — Yes, I believe that to be the rule ; all cases arc not, of course, equally 
gross, but 1 mentioned tho.se particular instances as illustrations, and extreme 
instances of atrocious and absurd severity. 1 believe that oppression and cruelty 
are the general state of things. The honourable Member knows what the state of 
things must be when every village is of necessity fortified ; and that was the 
ca.se throughout Upper India till our rule was c.stablished. 

3.528. Have we not helped the rulens of the country to collect the revenue from 
those fortified villages? - Not of late years. 

3529. Did we not at one time do so ? — Yes ; before my time. 

3530. Are we not enabling the native rulers, by our troops, to collect these 
revenues at the point of the bayonet? — The honourable Member cannot be more 
opposed to the subsidiary system of helping native governments than I am ; I 
earnestly desire that, for the sake of the people, the whole of the native govern- 
ments should be brought under British rule. 

3531- Would they not have a better chance of getting justice for themselves, 
if not so assisted by British troops?— No opinion that the honourable Member can 
have of the mischiefs of the subsidiary system of giving native govcrnmerits the 
assistance of British troops, can be stronger than my own ; it has all the faults of 
both systems, and all the atrocities and abominations of the native system are 
forced upon the people Avith all the power of the British Government. Wc arc 
hampered by treaties. We have made treaties with the rulers of the countrv, 
inconsistent with our duties to the people. We arc in that dilemma, and we cannot 
get out of it without a breach of faith. 

3.532. Was not there a considerable trade at one time between Madras and 
Bengal in salt? — Yes, I believe there was, and I think there is still. 

3.533* Do you think that the Company’s monopoly in salt, without reference 
to the necessity for that monopoly, has not been extremely injurious to a large 
portion of the Madras territory in preventing the trade in salt, that used to go on 
between Madras and a portion of Bengal ? — No, I am not aware that it is. The 
Madras salt may be imported into Bengal now’, paying the duty, which is exactly 
equivalent to tlxe monopoly tax ; so that if they can produce salt as cheap at 
Madras as they do in Bengal, they may still send it to Bengal at a profit. 

3534* you recollect a gentleman in India of the name ot Mr. William 
Adam r — I know him very well. 
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Ji. p. Manglet, 3535. Do you recollect his addressing a letter to you in 1837 , on the subject» 
Esq., M.p. ju reference to things that had come under his own observation in the interior of 

~ Bengal ? — I do not ; I have no recollection of it at this moment ; he was employed 

i larch 1848. jjj collecting information with regard to the education of the people. 

3536. What is your opinion as respects Mr. Adam’s competency to form a 
correct opinion of the actual condition of the people among whom he travelled r — 
He was a very able man, and, I believe, a very honest man. 

3537* What judgment did you form in respect to the letter he addressed to 
you ? — I said that I did not remember that he did address any letter to me. 

3538* Will you look at that, and say whether you have any objection to put it 
in as part of your evidence — ^/landing a letter to the Witness] ; — he was for more 
than three years employed in making investigations on the subject of native 
education ? — I have no doubt that it was addressed to me, but of course 1 cannot 
admit a letter written by another person, and the contents of which 1 do not even 
remember, to stand as part of my evidence. 

3539 - Do you recollect what he says on the subject of revenue and police, 
and the condition of the natives ffenerallv ? — I have no recollection of the 
letter. 

3540. Did you coincide generally with him in opinion ? — I say that I have no 
recollection of the letter. 

3541. With regard to the disposition generally of the Government of India to 
improve the condition of the people, can you say whether the plan recommended 
by Mr. Adam was carried out, of giving education to the natives of Bengal gene- 
rally ? — 1 believe that it was not carried out to the extent desired by him m respect 
to village schools. 

3542. Do you know the reason why he left India r — No. 

3543. Are you aware whether he left India inconsequence of finding it utterly 
impossible to draw the attention of the Government of Bengal to the plan he had 
submitted to them ? — ]No, I am not. 

3544. Are you aware that he came home and made an application to the Court 
of Directors } — No. 

3,545. Are you aware whether anything has been done in consequence of that 
measure undertaken, and so ably performed, by Mr. Adam ? — As far as his plan 
of village schools was concerned, I think, if I recollect rightly, that the Commit- 
tee of Education in Calcutta disagreed with him as to the jjrinciplc of the plan : 
they did not approve of it. 

3546. Something has been said of railroads ; do you recollect that the people 
living on the land betw'cen Burdwan and Benares, or at least a portion of that 
land, complained loudly that the land had been taken from them for that road 
without compensation, and that when made into a road, it was still subject to the 
land-tax ? — I do not remember that. There is a general law of appropriation 
under the Bengal Government ; and certainly in all cases the land is paid for, 
and a remission of the revenue is made. There might be exceptional cases where 
there was a delay in doing it, or where parties could not immediately get that 
redre.ss that they ought to have in respect to land taken from them, as parties 
here complain and go to law against railway companies. For example, a tenant 
of my mother’s came to me the other day, and said that he had received no com- 
pensation for his crops, which had been destroyed by a railway company. In India, 
there is a law for appropriation for public purposes, and a mode of settling the 
compensation to be given. 

3547. Have the Court of Directors intimated to the existing railway compa- 
nies that they will give them the land on uhich their lines are to proceed ? — Yes, 

I believe so. 

3548. Will it be managed in the same way as the road between Burdwan and 
Benares ? — I have no doubt that the road between Burdwan and Benares was 
bought and paid for by the Government under the law, and the discussion 
respecting the railroad turned on the point whether any new law was required, or 
whether the old law of appropriation for public purposes would be sufficient for 
the object. 

3549. You spoke of torture inflicted on the natives by the native governments 
and their subordinate functionaries ; are you aware that torture was very generally 
practised in Madras under our own Government, in the early experiments of the 
ryotwar system? — No. 

3550. Are 
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3550. Are you aware that evidence has been given before a Committee of R,D,Manglt%t 

the House of Commons, by Europeans, to that effect? — No; but I think I have Esq., M.r* 
heard that Mr. Peter Gordon stated something of that sort. 

3551. I did not refer to Mr. Peter Gordon? — It is most horrible and abomina* 3 ^ March 184^. 
ble if it ever was done, and the perpetrators should have been punished. 

3552. Is it or not your opinion that there should be a reduction of the assess* 
ment on land for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation and the exportation of 
cotton ? — It is my opinion, decidedly, that there should not be such a reduction; 

I do not believe that it would have the desired effect and I have explained why 
1 hold that opinion, namely, that when land is in a condition to yield rent, no 
power can prevent its yielding rent ; the Government revenue is a part of that 
rent, and if they did not take it, somebody else would take it ; you cannot take 
off the rent. 

3553. There have been reductions already made in many assessments ; I 
-am not speaking of an abolition of the laud assessment, but a reduction of the 
amount of it? — If the Government reduce the amount of their assessment in 
any case, it goes into the pocket of an individual, if it is rent ; if they take more 
than their rent and then reduce the assessment, that, of course, goes in the shape 
of wages or labour, or profits of stock, to the landowners or their cultivators ; if 
it be rent, it cannot be given up, because, if the Government give it up, it will be 
taken by somebody else. 

3554* Do you think highly of the administration of Lord William Bentinck ?-~ 

Yes. 

3555.- Do you think he was right when, in 1837 , before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, he thus described our rule in India ; “ In many lespccts the 
Mahommedans surpassed our rule ; they settled in the countries which they 
conquered ; they intermixed and intermarried with the natives ; they admitted them 
to all privileges ; the interests and .sympathies of the conquerors and conquered 
became identified ; our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this — cold, 
selfish and unfeeling ; the iron hand of power on the one side, monopoly and 
exclusion on the other ?” — No, I think he was wrong ; I think that our Govern- 
ment is immeasurably better than any Mahommedan government. I have no 
doubt that in some points the Mahommedans may have had the superiority ; we 
are more birds of passage by far than the Mahommedans were. In that single 
respect, and in some other minor respects, there may have been advantages on the 
side of the Mahommedans, but our Government, as a whole, is immeasurably 
superior to any native government. 

3556* Would you be willing to submit that question to the natives generally ? — 

Yes. 

3557. W’ould you be afraid of the result of a commission appointed to visit the 
various Presidencies of India, and to take evidence from the mouths of the natives 
themselves upon that subject ? — Not in the slightest degree. But my answer to 
your proposition is, that I think such a commission has in fact been issued from 
time to time. I think such a commission is issued when Lord Dalhousie is sent to 
India; I think such a commission was issued when Lord Hardinge was sent to India; 

I think such a commission was issued when Mr. Macaulay was sent to India. If 
you distrust all the men who have been brought up, as I was, in the service of the 
-Company, what reason you can have for distrusting the eminent men who have 
gone out at the full maturity of life, and whose opinions have been formed in 
England, under our free Government, T am at a loss to understand. I am willing 
to abide by the verdict of the many great men who have thus visited India. 

3558- You have expressed yourself unwilling to give up any portion of the 
revenue ; would you be willing to submit that question to a commission after the 
examination of the natives themselves ? — If there is an over-assessment, let it be 
rectified to-morrow. But it is a mistake to suppose that you could, by taking off 
the assessment, facilitate the production of cotton or any other article, because, as 
far as the assessment consists of rent, it is morally impossible that you could 
take it off. 

3559* Das not the permanency of settlement made in Bengal, in 1793 , been 
generally productive and beneficial, without reference to the condition of the 
mere ryot, to other classes of the community ? — ^That is a very large exception. I 
believe that the ryot In the permanently settled districts is, probably, worse ofti 
certainly no better off, than elsewhere. But there is no question that the 
'Government, by limiting its demand of revenue, and allowing the zemindars, 
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jR. jp. Mangles, therefore, to become landowners to a very lai^e extent, has greatly contributed 
l.sq., M. p. their prosperity, and they have become a wealthy body of men. 

i ^8 Bengal, has there not been a large increase of cultivation and great 

31 arc 1 1 4 . Jnjprovements in agriculture since since the permanent settlement ? — Yes, a vast 
increase of cultivation ; but, I am afraid, not much improvement in the modes 
of agriculture ; almost all that has been done in the way of indigo and sugar has 
been done by Europeans ; little, if any, improvement has taken place in the 
system of agriculture. 

3561. Travelling through Bengal and Madras, would you not find a larger 
number of wealthy men in Bengal than in Madras r — Certainly. 

3.5()2. Would you not attribute that to the permanent settlement? — Cestainly. 

3563. Would you give a permanent settlement to the other provinces of India ? 
— No, I would give very long settlements. 

3564. Would you grant those long leases to all that applied for them, or make 
the settlement generally upon that principle ? — Generally upon the principle of 
long leases. 

3565. Do you think 30 years long enough ? — Yes. 

3.5(57. Are they making 30 years’ settlements in the Upper Provinces? — ^Yes ; 
25 in some cases, and 30 m others. 

35(57. On what principle, as regards the amount, would you make those settle- 
ments '! — I would ascertain the rent and take a certain proportion of the rent, from 
G 5 to 75 per cent. 

Luna, 3 ® die Aprilis, 1848 . 

ME.UBEUS PRESENT. 

Mr. C. Villiers. Mr. Lowi‘«. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. Mr. Bolling. 

Ml. George Thompson. Sir James Hogg. 

Viscount Mahon. Mi. Plowden. 

JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Ciiaik. 

Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., a Member of the House, further Examined. 

M. D. Mangles, J.'ibS. Chairman.'] DID the Committee understand you to say that you had 
Ksq., M 1*. not whilst in India travelled much within the boundaries of the Presidency of 

Madras? — Yes. 

3 April 1848. 3.5^^!. Have you travelled much within the Presidency of Bombay ? — Not at all. 

3.570. Have you never been at Bombay ? — Never. 

3.571. And only in Madras Town ? — Only in Madras Town. 

3.572. Is it not the fact that the cultivation of cotton is not carried on to a 
great extent in the Presidency of Bengal, but is confined almost entirely to 
Madras and Bombay ? — I apprehend that there is a very considerable cotton 
cultivation in the upper provinces of Bengal ; I do not speak of the relative 
proportions of the cultivation. 

3.573. Have you yourself resided in or travelled in those portions of India in 
which cotton has been extensively cultivated ? — I was never in Bundelcund ; 1 
have been through the whole of the upper provinces of India, with the exception 
of Bundelcund. 

3574. Where did you see cotton growing, or had you an opportunity of 
examining into the que,stion upon the spot ? — I have never pretended to have 
examined into the question upon the spot ; 1 have no knowledge of the cotton 
cultivation at all. 

3.575. With regard to the questions which you have answered concerning 
Madras, jour knowledge is derived from reading, and from conversatiop and 
hearsay? — Yes; and from my oflicial knowledge as revenue secretary of the Go- 
vernment. 

3576. In speaking of the settled provinces, you have stated that the proportion 
of the rent which the Government takes varies extensively ? — Yes. 

3577. If that be the case in the settled provinces, do not you think that it is 
likely to be quite as much, if not more so, in the provinces where no permanent 
settlement has been made? — No, and I will explain why. The permanent settle- 
ment 
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merit was made in the loosest possible manner ; it was made without any survey Ji, D. Mangle*, 

and measurement or any preience of survey and measurement ; it was made JEsq , m.p. 

merely from what had been paid before by those estates, at a time when in many 

parts of the country very large tracts were waste, which liave since been brought 3 April 1848. 
into cultivation, and thereby the value of the estate greatly increased ; whereas 
in the districts which are under temporary settlements, the assessments have been 
made generally after a measurement and survey, and with a much fuller know- 
ledge of the resources of the country ; and being only for limited periods, as each 
period of assessment expired and new settlements were made, the waste land 
which had been brought into cultivation in the interim was then brought under 
settlement. I believe that such variations are small ; and as a proof of that, I 
would mention what I referred to the other day, which is, that in the re-settlcment 
of Cuttack, upon .a most careful measurement and assessment, both a native and 
a scientific measurement, the increase was 19 , 000 /. a year, and the decrease 
10 ,000/., which in so large a settlement is a very small increase and a very small 
decrease. 

3578. Is it not the fact that the variations which take place in the proportion 
of the rent received by Government under the permanent settlements arise from the 
action of the zemindars, and of the cultivators, and not from any action on the part 
of tlie Government ; that the Government rent is fixed, the zemindars receiving 
more or less as they choose, or as they can get it from the cultivators ? — Yes, the 
Government do not get any increase in the permanently settled provinces. 

3.5 “(j. But according as the zemindar receives more or less from the cultivator, 
the proportion which the Government receives varies ? — It must. 

3.<;8o. With regard to the provinces where the settlement is not permanent, take, 
for instance, the Presidency of Bombay ; whatever variation there takes place is a 
variation determined by the Government, through its collector.s ? — In so far as 
they are zeraindary settlements, or in so far as there is a settlement made with the 
party, whether called a ryot or a zemindar, who has tenants under him, I appre- 
hend that there would, during the time of tlie settlement, occur the same variation 
in his receipts as in the permanently settled provinces. 

3.'58i. But w’ith regard to village settlements, take the province of Guzerat ; 
w'ill you state whether in the one case the variations in the proportion of the land 
assessments arise from the course taken by the zemindars, and whether in the other 
case those variations arise from the course taken by the Government through its 
collectors? — Yes, no doubt they do; where there is a ryotwar settlement, the 
Government is the great landlord, and where tluTe are zemindary settlements, the 
Government is merely the receiver of a certain part of the rent, as revenue from 
the great landlords. 

3582. With regard more particularly to the village system ; is it not the fact 
that the Government collector ultimately determines the amount of the land assess- 
ment ? — Yes ; when fresh assessments are made. 

.?.'583. I mean where the village system prevails? — Certainly. 

3584. You have stated that the late Mr. Mill, a great authority, was not far 
wrong when he stated that this system provided for the wants of the 
Government without taxing anybody, and you have given it as your opinion, 
that it is the best form of taxation in the world ; do you come to that opinion 
from the belief that it is merely a transference to the Government of India of that 
right in the land which the landed proprietor exercises in this country ? — 

Yes ; I was asked that question the other day, and I passed it by, intending to 
return to it when I came to speak upon the revenue, but 1 did not refer to it; the 
Honourable Chairman said, “ It is a property-tax, and the Government take a.s 
property-tax from 65 to 75 per cent. I said it was not a property-tax, and I 
passed on ; I speak of the whole country, not merely the permanently settled 
provinces ; we take 75 per cent, in the unsettled provinces of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency ; I say with Mr. Mill, that the rent of the land has never been private 
property in India, and if the Government confine themselves to the rent of the 
land, they take that which never belonged to anybody ; therefore, in my appre- 
hension, it is not taxation. 

35 ^ 5 - Do you mean, in describing the portion which the Government takes, 
namely, 65 or 76 per cent., what in this country would be called the natural rent 
of the land, that which it would let for in the open market in India ? — ^Yes, the 
orders of the Government, as they appear in that circular, which I have put in, 
to their collectors in the Bengal districts, wl^ore we have generally zemindary 
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settlements, are to endeavour, by all the means in their power, to ascertain the 
rent actually paid by the cultivator to the zemindar, and upon that rent to base 
the assessment. 

3586. Mr. C. Villiers.'\ Upon the rent received by the zemindars ? — Yes, upon 
the rent received by the zemindars we take from 65 to 75 per cent . ; that is the 
Government revenue. 

3587. Cbairman.] In case there is no zemindar, and you come directly to 
treat with the ryot, either as a single individual, or with the heads of a village, 
the members of which body are ryots, what is the proportion, then, that you 
endeavour to take, or how do you decide the proportion ? — You would endeavour 
to test, by every means in your power, what land of the same quality pays ; you 
would always find land either in that particular estate or in the neighbouring 
estates paying rent ; you would always find land held by some party, not the 
proprietor, and therefore paying rent tor it to the proprietor ; a good collector 
would endeavour by that and every other means that bore upon the question to 
find what the rent was, and what the land would yield, if let as farms are let in 
this country, by competition in the open market, and he would make that the 
basis, allowing a certain per-centage for risks of seasons, expense of collection 
and the like. 

3.588. Have you seen the report presented to the Bombay Government by the 
committee appointed in 1846 to inquire into the cotton question ? — Ye-s I have. 

3.589. Have you seen the statement of Mr. Davies, the collector of Broach, in 
that report ? — 1 cannot call it to mind exactly. 

3.5<)(). At page 40, do you observe that Mr. Davies states that the price of a 
candy of cotton in Bombay was 75 rupees, and the assessment upon it was 48 
rupees ? — Yes, I see that. 

3.501. If that statement be correct from one of your own officers, does it not 
appear that the Government in that case has taken considerably more than one- 
half of the whole produce for their assessment, namely, 48 rupees out of 75 ? 
— Yes, certainly, it would appear so. 

3.592. If you will turn to the next page in the report, you will find that Mr. 
Davies gives an account of the remissions, varying in different years from 1840 to 
1846, and the balances written off during the same years, amounting to a very 
large sum ; would you take those sums to be written off from an assessment 
amounting only to 05 or 75 per cent, of the natural rent, or that the assessment 
was much more in that case than the natural rent ? — I should apprehend that it 
was much more ; I said the other day, that I had always been opposed in prin- 
ciple to the ryotwar system of Sir Thomas Munro ; I believe that it is a bad 
system. 

3.593. Sir Thomas Munro’s settlement does not extend to Bombay or to the 
province of Guzerat '/ — No, but the .system might ; I thought that it had been car- 
ried out there much in the same way ; assessments leading to and resulting neces- 
sarily in large remissions every year, must upon the face of them be formed upon 
a vicious principle. 

3594. Do you think that the comparison holds good between the rent paid by 
a tenant in England to his landlord, and the rent paid by a cultivator in India, 
when the sum to be paid is determinable by an officer of the Government? — Yes, 

I tliink so, if the officer of the Government determines it upon just, sound and 
wise principles. 

3.59.5. In this country is there not a competition amongst landowners, which 
tends to keep down the rent, which in some degree counteracts the competition 
amongst land occupiers to force up the rent, and does not one landlord knowthat if he 
refuses a reasonable rent for his land, that another landowner will take it ? — Yes. 

3.596. In the case of India, where there is only one landowner, do you think 
the cultivator has precisely the same chance in his bargain that the cultivator in 
England has with his landlord ? — No, I do not think he has so good a chance ; I 
think there is more tendency, and I frankly admit it, to over-assessment in India, 
than there is to excessive rents in England. 

3597 ‘ And if a collector is desirous of raising the revenue from a particular 
district, does he not perform his duty best to the Government when he raises the 
laigest amount of revenue that is consistent with the continuation of cultivation 
by the ryots? — I think he does his duty best to the Government when he 
raises the largest revenue consistently with the prosperity and well-being of the 
people , just as 1 apprehend the land steward of any nobleman or gentleman ia 

England 
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England would do his duty best to his employer when he got the highest rent r. d. Alanglet, 
consistently with the continued prosperity of the farmer, keeping the land let and Esq., m.p. 

in good heart. This I am quite sure of, that the day when a collector could get 

reputation and gain advancement by excessive assessment, leading at no distant 3 
dajjp to the breaking down of the credit of the Government and to the misery of 
the people, is quite gone by, and that no collector or public servant in India 
would think that he could gain any advantage by taking such a course as that. 

3598. You think, on the whole, with regard to the Government and the 
collectors, whatever may be unsound in the principle of one party determining 
the rent, there has been an improvement and greater moderation visible ? — I have 
no doubt that there has been improvement, and that the Government and every 
class of its intelligent officers have seen, what I have no doubt the Committee 
see, that it is very bad policy as well as very cruel to impose over-assessments 
upon the ryots or zemindars of India. 

3599. Mr. Lewis.'] Is there not another disadvantage in the system of the 
Government being virtually that of a landlord taking the rent, that it effects no 
improvements upon the soil, like the English landlords ; for example, it erects no 
buildings, it does not drain, and, in fact, acts rather like an Irish than an English 
landlord ? — It is not exactly the case that the Government does not do those 
things ; I should wish it to effect many more improvements, but it is not the 
fact that it has not done very considerable things ; for instance, all the canals in 
the upper provinces of India. 

3600. My question referred to such improvements as a landlord would make 
upon his own estate ? — Yes, I think there is that tendency ; wherever there is a 
zemindary settlement made, whether in perpetuity or for a long term of years, 
there the zemindar has the most manifest interest in improving the rent ; the 
zemindar of the North-Western Provinces of Bengal, with whom the settlement 
has been made for 30 years, is in the position of a farmer in England who has a 
very long lease; if he can calculate that he can get his capital back, he has just 
as much interest as the landlord in improving his estate. 

3601 . Chairman.] That does not refer to the Presidency of Bombay ? — It would 
refer to that Presidency if they gave them leases of considerable duration, as 
they are now doing. 

3602. Under the ryotwar or under the village settlement, there is no party 
between the Government and the cultivator, if I understand you rightly, from 
whom such improvements could be looked for? — I understand that under the 
ryotwar settlement in Madras, many men from time to time become possessed of 
considerable properties by buying up the tenures of other parties, and those 
parties would have such an interest, if they had a settlement of sufficient length, 
whatever the form of the settlement might be ; the great object is to have the 
assessment moderate and of sufficient length to encourage improvements. 

3603. Do you remain of the opinion that the land asses.sment of India is a tax 
which taxes nobody ? — It is hardly to be called a tax ; I go the full length of 
Mr. Mill’s opinions ; it is an appropriation of the greater part of the rent of the 
land, which never belonged to individuals, for public services. It cannot be too 
much enforced that this fund belongs as much to the merchant, to the artisan, 
to the manufacturers and to the inhabitants of large towns, as it does to the people 
more immediately connected with the soil, and that it would be the greatest in- 
justice to every class of the community if you gave up to the parties immediately 
connected with the soil that revenue which has been set apart for the public wants 
of the whole of the people. 

3604. Do you mean that it would be precisely that kind of injustice to the 
public which would be done in this country if the tithes were surrendered to the 
landed proprietors? — Yes, exactly ; and the more because you would be obliged 
to raise the necessary revenue for the wants of the Government from other sources 
upon the community. 

3605. I presume that that opinion does not refer to a case like this stated by 
Mr. Davies, where out of 75 rupees’ worth of cotton, 48 rupees were taken by the 
Government ; do you consider that to be a tax which taxes nobody ? — I have 
not {^one into that particular case ; but once for all, if there is an ovei -assessment, 
and if more than the market value of the rent is taken, it is impolicy as well as 
cruelty of the worst description. 

3606. Y ou believe that the tax may be so raised — I do not speak of the settled 
provinces — ^as that cultivation may dwindle, and the prosperity of the cultivator 
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R. J). Mangles, be destroyed, and the cotton or anything else fall off in quantity ? — Yes ; but I do 
Etq., M.p. jjQj admit that it would affect one article of production more than another. 

“ 3(507. Mr. J. B. Smith.] What proportion of the produce would you consider 

3 pri 14. ^ legitimate rent '! — It varies in different places so much ; where questions of 

produce have been made the basis of the calculation, 1 believe it has invariably led 
to over-assessment. 

3608. Mr. C. Viiliers.] Do the Committee understand you to say that all the 
land in India is under cultivation and paying rent ?— There are exceptions ; what 
are called rent-free lands, granted by the Sovereign or other parties, where 
the Sovereign has given up his right to favour individuals ; but those are excep- 
tions. 

3609. I allude to the circumstances under which land does in any country pay 
rent; did you not say that rent is universally paid or would be paid to the pro- 
prietor, if not to the state ? — I say that where land is in a position, from social 
circumstances, to pay rent, no power on earth can prevent it paying rent to some- 
body. 

36 1 o. Is the land under those social circumstances that rent would be invariably 
paid ? — I believe it is, universally. 

3611. Chairman.] Is there not waste land in large quantities in Bombay or 
Madras, which, if the Government were to say by proclamation, “ This waste land 
may be taken by any cultivators paying five per cent, of its produce to the Govern- 
ment,” the cultivators would immediately lay hold of and put under cultivation? 
— I cannot say. 

3612. Mr. George TIumpson.] Are you prepared to justify on moral grounds 
the assumption on the part of the Government, whether British or any other, of a 
proprietary right in the soil of all India, supposing they rule over all India I — I 
do not think that that is a question connected with the revenue ; I never have 
assumed or alleged that the Government was the proprietor of the soil of India, 
and T do not believe that it is the proprietor of the soil in India. 

3(5 1 3. Is it not virtually so when it takes upon itself to demand 7/5 per cent, 
of the natural rent of the land over all the country ? — A portion of the rent 
from time immemorial has been the right of the state for public purposes, and 
if it is honestly and wisely appropriated to those purposes, I believe it is the best 
system that could exist ; no doubt, any Government acting as the trustee of the 
community, may be a dishonest trustee, and may cheat the community, and not 
apply those proceeds as they ought to be applied ; but if the Government does 
with common honesty apply that portion to the public objects to which it 
jiropcrly belongs, I think that it is the best system that exists in any country in 
he world. 

. 3t)i4. When you say from time immemorial, do you go further back than the 
establishment of the Mogul empire in India ? — Yes, I believe it has existed from 
all time of which we have any trace. 

3615. To the extent of 75 per cent, of the natural rent of the land ? — I believe 
that the native Governments collected it more by produce, and we attempted 
originally the same system ; but we have always burnt our fingers when we have 
gone upon the basis of assuming any part of the produce as the criterion of the 
calculation, and we have never been safe except when we have endeavoured 
more or less correctly to ascertain what the rent is, and taken a portion of that. 
,,3 ()iG. Do not £.4,000,000, or somewhere thereabouts, come home to this 
country, of what we raise in India ? — Yes. 

3t)i7. Do you think that that is a fair burthen upon the people of India? — It 
is the natural consequence of the people of India being ruled by a nation at the 
other extremity of the globe, but I am persuaded that upon the whole it is a small 
payment for very large advantages. I believe it is a great advantage to the 
people of India 10 be ruled by England ; and I believe the necessary consequence 
of being ruled by England, being protected by English soldiers, and governed by 
Englishmen, is this payment of the expenses of the Government. 

3618. Would you think him a good English landlord, and just, not to say 
generous, towards his tenants, if he took as high an amount from them as the British 
(jovernment take from the natives of India, and doing for the farms which they 
cultivated in return no more than the British Government has done in India ? — 

I think they have done great things in India. 

3G 1 9. What have they done, besides keeping up a standing army, for the benefit 
of the people at large ? — It is a very great thing to be protected by that standing 

army 
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army from the annual incursions of the Mahrattas and Pindarees ; and I apprc- r, Mangles, 
hend it is a very blessed state of things for a native of India to be enabled to Esq., »f.p. 

plough his land without having his matchlock in the field ; I apprehend it is a 

very blessed state of things for the natives of India to be enal)led to live each man 3 Apiil 1848. 
under his own vine and under his own fig-tree, instead of every soul living in 
fortified towns and villages. 

3620. Do you mean to say that the money which has been expended for the 
Chinese, Burmese, and Aifghan wars, has been money well spent, and turning 
to their benefit ? — I am not fonder of wars than the honourable Member is, 
and I very much regret any useless wars ; but wheie you have to rule by human 
agency, and you have a very large frontier to defend, war cannot always be avoided. 

The Chinese war, by the .way, cost India nothing at all, as it has all been repaid 
by the Crown. The Burmese war was a nece.ssary evil, a most abominable and 
terrible evil, but absolutely a necessary one ; they invaded our territories, and we 
had no option but to go to war ; they were inflated by the most absurd vanity, and 
believed that they could over-run India. 

3621. Have we, ever since we made a survey and settlement in India, left the 
people in any province in a position and with the means of making any improve- 
ment whatever ? — I have answered that question by saying, that I believe in the 
permanently settled provinces the zemindars as a body derive as much rent as the 
Government receive revenue. 

3622. Mr. Lewis.] Have not great improvements been made in India by the 
people, and has not much land been brought into cultivation ? — ^The people are 
slow to improve; the natural fertility of the soil is very discouraging to what we 
should call improvements, and I think it would be found throughout the world, 
that the improvements of the people are in an inverse ratio to their advantages. 

The soil of Bengal is so fertile, and the rays of the sun are such powerful agents 
of vegetation, that the extension of cultivation has been very great ; there have 
been some few improvements in the way of irrigation ; with those exceptions, 
very little has been done, except in matters of growth — indigo, and produce of 
that sort. 

3623. You mean that the mode of husbandry has not been improved ?-*^Yes. 

3C24. Mr. Gem'ge Thompson.'] When the settlement was made in 1 793 , was 

there at that time, throughout Bengal, Behar and Orissa, anything left to the 
cultivators of the soil, or any persons connected with the soil, out of which they 
could have carried on improvements -The settlement was not made with the cul- 
tivators of the soil, but with the zemindars. The Government did not meddle 
with the cultivators of the soil ; they made a .settlement in the permanently 
settled provinces with the zemindars, leaving them to settle with the cultivators of 
the soil. The settlement was very unevenly and irregularly made, in the grossest 
ignorance, and unfortunately Lord Cornwallis refused to wait, as Sir John Shore 
wished him, till they got better information upon the sulqect. Some estates were 
probably over-assessed, other estates fully assessed, and many estates very much 
under-assessed at that time. There is no question that a great increase of wealth 
to the zemindars has arisen mainly from great increase of cultivation. 

3625. Will )'Ou say whether, on the principle 011 which the permanent settle- 
ment was made, which was that of taking half the gross produce of the soil, 
keeping the blunders and incapacity out of view altogether, there was anything 
at that time left to the cultivators or to the zemindars with which to improve the 
country ? — I answer, first, that I am not at all aware that the permanent settlement 
was made upon the principle of taking half the gross produce, and 1 do not think 
that the honourable Member will find it laid down in any of Lord Cornwallis s 
Reflations of 1793 , that that was the principle. The settlement was formed 
mainly upon what the country had paid during a certain number of previous years, 
and with reference to that. 

3626. Inasmuch as throughout the permanently settled provinces there has 
been a very large increase of cultivation, and very considerable improvements, if 
not universal improvements, would it not, in your opinion, follow that a similar 
settlement, avoiding the errors of the first one, but being certainly as lenient as 
that in all respects, would be followed by similar results in other parts of India ? 

— I have no doubt that a permanent settlement of the land revenue, made mode- 
rately, would result in a great increase of cultivation; but I believe that the 
benefits of such a settlement might be realized by a settlement for a long term of 
years, without such a sacrifice of the interests, not merely of the Government, but 
of the great body of the community, as is involved in a settlement in perpetuity 
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R. p. MingUt, of the main resource of the Ooveiinment, which* cannot* settle ' ite wonts in 
Ewq., M.t>. perpetuity. ‘ ’ f ' 

A a 3627. Chairman.'] Are the Committee to understand that you think by a settld* 
3 |iMl 1848. ment, say of 30 or 50 -years, that the Government might obtain all the natural 
rent, instead of receiving only 75 per cent., through the zemindars, leaving 
the cultivators as prosperous under the one system as they are nOw in the 
settled provinces under the other?— If there be parties having proprietary righ-fs 
in the land, the Government cannot, with justice, set them aside to make - a 
settlement with any subordinate parties ; 1 see no injustice, where there are n6 
such parties, in the Government making a settlement for the full rent with the 
Cultivators of the soil ; but I, myself, greatly prefer the zemindary system, where 
parlies arie to be found having a claim to be settled with directly by the Govern- 
ment, because it tends to create a very useful body of proprietors throughout the 
country. ' 

3628. Mr. Do the zemindars make permanent improvements upon their 

estates ?~*-Not as a general rule. 

SSnq. Do they erect buildings ?— They have erected, in many instances, indigo 
factories. 

3630. But do they erect farm-buildings r — Not at all. ‘ 

363 1 . Do they do anything in the way of irrigation ? — I have no doubt that 
the^ have in particular instances. 

353-2. Chairman.] Would you say, that throughout the province of Bengal, the 
houses of the cultivators and their farm-buildings, and the whole of their establish- 
ments, wear an aspect of greater comfort and expenditure than in Madras and 
Bombay ? — No, I do not say so ; on the contrary, I believe it is matter of ver^' 
great question, whether the ryots, under a permanent settlement, are better off 
than under the ryotwarry settlement ; the parties who have gained by the per- 
manent settlement are the zemindars who have been left in possession of the 
difference between the rental and the Government revenue. 

3633. Still you admit that the extension of cultivation and the growth of many 
articles has been greater in Bengal than in the other provinces ? — ^The extension 
of the Ailtivation has been greater ; but I apprehend that the growth of any 
articles — indigo is the principal one — has not arisen at all directly from the effect of 
the permanent settlement, but from the great fitness of the soil and the climate of 
that part of the country for the growth of that particular article. 

3634. Speaking of the mode of collecting the rent through collectors, can you 
say at all, supposing the produce of a certain quantity of land to be 100, whether 
there be any fixed proportion which the collector is understood to be authorized to 
fix as the amount of the assessment to the Government ? — I have explained to the 
Committee that of late years it has been found extremely dangerous to make the 
produce the basis of the settlement, and the collectors have been enjoined oft 
every Occasion to endeavour 10 find what the rent is, and to make that the basis. 

3635. If a collector found in a given village or district that by the activity and 
skill of the cultivators the produce was very largely increased, and the quality of 
the produce greatly improved, as might be the case with regard to cotton, do you 
not think that it would be the duty of that collector to have a somewhat higbei^ 
assessment upon that district than upon one where those improvements did not 
exist ? — Precisely as it would be the duty of the land-agent of a land-ow-ner in 
this country, if he found that a tenant who had a long lease of a farm had greatly 
improved the cultivation of that farm, to demand a higher rent for the next period! 

3636. If the assessment was an annual assessment, as it is throughout a large 
portion of the Company’s Government in India, would such an increase of the 
assessment, in such a case, be calculated to improve the cultivation still further, 
or to discourage the cultivator from making improvements? — ^The natural eflfedt 
would be discouragement ; 1 am as much opposed to annual settlements as ' the 
honourable Chairman can be. 

3637. Was not the tithe commutation in this country effected upon the ground 

that it dlscbiiraged cultivation, as taking a portion of the produce, whatever the 
produce might be ? — ^Yes, and I would apply the same principle to India f Ihitf 
strongly opposed t'o annual settlement. ■ ’ . - .1 

3638 Mr. C: ViHiers.] That being your opinion with re.^ect to the effedt'lof 
this annual assessment, or this improper way of assessing the revende, hbW 
do you reconcile that with 'the 'bjiinion which yon 'expressed the *oth'el: *dayi that 
the assessment, as it exists now throughbut Ihdia^ has nothing! tddO With dhferfifiyf 
the' Cultivation oftol^oh ?-ujI'Vaid',-‘thnt''I heW, ns'Un Ubs^raet'bthiOjblh ii" pbUtical 

' ddotlomy. 
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econom^t that rent does not enter into the price ; it would g;enerally damage all R.D. Mangles, 

cultivation, but I do not believe it would have any particular effect upon cotton ; “‘V. 

if it be not profitable to the cultivator to cultivate cotton under a high assess- 

ment, no more would it be profitable to him to cultivate cotton under a low 3 Apnl 1848, 

assessment. 

3639. Then you did not say, that the practical effect of the assessment did not 
deter the cultivation of cotton ; but you meant that there was nothing in the 
principle of the present land assessment in India that would affect cotton more 
than any other produce ? — Yes ; if more than the rent is taken, that will damage 
all cultivation. 

3640. Practically speaking, there is a tendency to unjust assessment, and in 
many districts, that assessment which you think unjust is enforced ? — 1 think it 
is a very unwise system to have an annual assessment; it must discourage im- 
provements. A sufficient term should be given to encourage improvements by 
letting the cultivator see that he will reap the reward of any improvements he 
introduces, and that there is no danger that the next year the collector will 
come down upon him and take, in the shape of increased rent, the whole benefit 
of his improvements. 

3641. In fact, this erroneous system, according to your view of assessing 
the land, does exist in many parts of India ? — It does, but it is in course of 
correction. 

3642. Chairman^ You gave the Committee some particulars of the land 
revenue of Madras, from the year 1814 downwards; are you aware whether the 
population of the Presidency of Madras be increased from 1814 to 1848 ? — I 
should certainly think it had; I believe there has been a very considerable 
increase of cultivation, counteracting the depressing effect upon the revenue of 
Madras in the value of produee. 

3643. Are you aware what was the quantity of rice that was grown in Madras, 
and that used to be exported to the coast of Tenasserim ? — No ; I merely men- 
tioned that as one of the causes which I knew had affected the revenue of certain 
districts of Madras, which were formerly, exporting districts to the coast of 
Tenasserim, because I remember when I was in India I saw complaints from the 
people of that district, that they were comparatively impoverished by that 
trade being cut off by the superior cheapness and productiveness of Arracan. 

3644. Is not there a very large export of rice now from India to this country 
and to other parts of the world ? — Yes, I believe there is, and very great to the 
Mauritius. 

3645. Has there not been in England a very great fail in the value of produce 
at certain periods ? — Certainly. 

3646. Do you think that, on the whole, with the increase of population going 
on in England, that that is attended, or is likely to be attended, with any fall in 
the whole amount of rent paid from the land ; do not you think that it is counter- 
acted in England by the great improvements in England ? — Yes, I believe it is 
counteracted ; the natural tendency of a fall in the value of produce would be 
certainly to lower the rents ; but that has been counteracted in England by 
improvements of cultivation. 

3647. That is by growing six quarters instead of four from an acre ? — Yes. 

3648. In the case of Madras, with the large increase of cultivation, as you state 
there has been, and with the large increase of population also, it appears that your 
land revenue, during 44 years, has not increased ? — No. 

3649. Might not that be assumed to be a proof that the cultivation was not 
more successful now than it was in past periods, and that the produce was not 
grown any more cheaply now ? — ^That may be one reason, but 1 believe another 
reason is, that the early ryotwar settlements were undoubtedly high. 

3^50. In fact the Government settlement and assessment in Madras have had 
a tendency to prevent the improvements you might have hoped for ? — Not in that 
way ; I believe that the original ryotwar settlements of Sir Thomas Munro, and 
those who immediately followed him of his school, were too high, and the Govern- 
ment has been obliged, in many instances, to make considerable reductions in those 
assessments. The revenue has fallen, not merely from the value of the produce 
falling, but because the assessment was too high, and wc have been obliged to 
lower it. 

365 From 1837 to 1844 , there were in the Presidency of Madras 36 articles 
upon which transit duties were levied ? — ^Yes. 

3653- tlic entire abolition of those injurious duties take place in the year 
0.41. QQ 1844 ? 
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1844 ? — Yes; 1 wish to add something here to what I have said on the land 
revenue. 1 have always been so persuaded that the land revenue is the best of 
all possible means of raising a revenue in India, that when I was Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue I urged upon the Government the justice and the wisdom of 
assessing lands which, under various tenures and under various pretences, had 
been held free of assessment. I urged that by taking such a revenue from a 
most unobjectionable source, they might get rid of the customs duties generally ; 
and I hoped to see the day when all the great ports of India would be free 
ports, the sacrifice of the customs revenue being made good by an assessment 
upon lands, not upon the public rental. 

36 . 53 . Mx. Lewis. You mean sea customs as well as land customs ? — Yes, 
entirely. 

36 . 54 . Chairman.'] You .stated that the misfortunes in Bundelcund arose mainly 
from the great fall in the jirice of cotton ? — No, I said that Mr. Scott Waring’s 
assessment was founded upon the basis of the then price of produce, of which 
cotton was the most considerable item. 

36 . 5 . 5 . Did you not state that the price had fallen from something like \Qd. and 
] 8 rf. down to S(l. or lOr/. / - Yes. 

3656 . Are you aware, that in the year lHi 8 there was the largest export of 
cotton from India to this country that has ever taken place, with the exception of 
the years 1841 and 1842 ? — I was not aware of the fact. 

36 . 57 . Arc you aware of the fact, that previously to 1818, and previously to 
Mr. Scott Waring’s settlement, the prices had ranged high, and that the exports 
from India to this country had been extraordinarily stimulated, and from that 
arose the excessive fall in price ? — I was aware that the prices had ranged very 
high before, but I was not informed as to the amount of import into this country ; 

I believe that a great deal of cotton had gone to China ; the company used to send 
ships constantly to Bengal which loaded to China. 

36 . 58 . Are you aware that whilst there was a very great fall indeed in the price 
of Indian cotton, owing to the large import of that quality of cotton, that the fall 
was inconsiderable in the price of American cottoi>? — No. 

36 . 59 . Mr. George Thompson.] Do you know in what year Mr. Valpy, who 
followed Mr. Scott Waring, made another assessment ? — Yes, I think in 
1820-21. 

3660 . He increased the assessment, did he not ? — The assessment appears to 
have been increased. 

3661 . Chairman.] Can you explain how it happens, that whilst the rum of 
Bundelcund was being completed during those years, .say from 1815 to 1820, by 
the high assessment, that the attention of the Government does not appear to 
have been turned to it for a great number of years afterwards ; in fact, for almost 20 
years ? — I do not believe that the ruin of Bundelcund, as the Honourable Chair- 
man expresses it, was being completed from 1815 to 1820 ; but, on the contrary, 

I find that the revenue of those five years was collected with a deficiency out 
of 1,777,000?. of only 24,000?., and, therefore, I apprehend that the country 
must, during those five years, have borne up against the assessment. 

3662 . Was not the highest assessment in Bundelcund in the five years from 
1 81 5 to 1 820 ? — No, the highest assessment was in the years from 1 820 to 1825. 

3663 . You say that the highest assessment was from 1820 to 1825 ; how long 
did that high assessment continue ? — Five years, apparently. 

3664 . Was not it pretty nearly the .same from 1825 to 1830 ? — No; it was 
somewhat reduced, but not .so much as it ought to have been. 

366 . 5 . From the year 1815 up to the year 1830, the assessment upon Bundel- 
cund was maintained, exceeding by something like 40 per cent, that previous to 
1815? — Yes, apparently it was. 

3666 . When was it that the attention of the Government was first turned to the 
excessive assessment in Bundelcund ? — I cannot give an answer off-hand ; the 
letter which I have put in will show the whole history ; it is of no purpose to 
iterate about the over-assessment of Bundelcund ; everybody knows it, and every- 
body laments it ; it was one of the mistakes which have been made in the revenue 
administration of India, and it is very much to be lamented that such a mistdte 
was made. 

3667 . Where did you get the particulars that you furnished the Committee 
with ? — From the East India House. 

3668 . Will you tell the Committee what were the instructions which you gave 
to the gentleman who was requested to provide you with those particulars : bow 

far 
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for back was he to go ^ ^ really cannot tell ; I desired him to furnish me with ILD. Man^, 

a statement of what sums of money had been expended of late years in roads and 

bridges, and the like. ; 

3 & 59 . How long a time did you consider those terms to include, when you 3 April 1848. 
said, of late years V' — -I left that to his discretion ; I did not limit him. 

3670. Is it only recently that the attention of the Indian Government has been 
turned to the desirableness of making these improvements; you did not go 
further back than 1834 in the account which you gave the Committee as to roads, 
bridges and canals ? — No doubt there has been very much more attention of late 
years than in former years ; I do not remember the exact date, but 1 should sup- 
pose that the works connected with the re-opening of the Delhi canals were com- 
menced very much before that ; I well remember that the Delhi canal was running 
tl^ough the city of Delhi when I went there in 1822 . 

r 3671, The total of the sums which have been expended, according to the 
account you have put in, was 1 , 434 , 000 /. upon roads, bridges, canals for irriga- 
tion, and tanks, and so forth ; can you tell the Committee what amount of 
revenue is annually collected from India ?- -I believe that the gross revenue of 
India is about from 20 , 000 , 000 /. to 23 , 000 , 000 /. 

3672. How much of that amount comes over to this country to pay home 
charges?' — You cannot distinguish the bulk of the home charges from what you 
call the expenses of the Government ; a very considerable part of that which 
comes over here is the half-pay of officers and superannuations. 

3673. What do you actually pay in dividends ?— Six hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds ; the Honourable Chairman, no doubt, knows the circumstances 
of the late Charter Act ; it was a compromise between the commercial assets 
and the territorial assets, and when the whole of the commercial assets were 
handed over, to the amount of many millions, to the territorial assets, part of 
the bargain was, that the dividends of the East India Company should be paid 
and disbursed from the territorial assets. 

3674. How long has the revenue of the East India Company been annually 
more than 20 , 000 , 000 /. sterling ? — For several years. 

367.5. For 20 years ? — Yes, I should say so. 

3676. For 14 years you would say without hesitation ? — Certainly. 

3677. In those 14 )ears there has been collected from India, in one shape or 
another, 280 , 000 , 000 /. .<iterling ? — Yes. 

31)78. And the sum expended in roads, bridges, tanks, canals for irrigation, and 
so forth, according to that return which you have put in, was 1 , 434 , 000 /. ? — Yes ; 
the Committee will form a very unjust conclusion with regard to the benefits 
which the people of India derive from British administration if they do not include 
the sums which have been paid during that long period for the maintenance of 
courts of justice, police and all other means of local administration. 

3679. You include in those benefits, of course, the maintenance of peace gene- 
rally throughout the British dominions ? — ^Yes, the maintenance of an army for 
the protection of the people from external and internal aggression ; at the same 
time 1 freely admit that the sums expended in physical improvements is dispro- 
portionately small, and it is most desirable that it should be very much larger 
than it is. 

36S0. Is it not your opinion that the application of a large sum to improve 
your communications and your means of irrigation, whether out of your revenue 
annually or by loan made specially for the purpose, would be probably about the 
most profitable investment that the East India Company ever made in India ?--- 
I stated as much the other day, and 1 cannot express my opinion in more 
emphatic language than I would employ to that purport ; I think it is most desir- 
able that it should be so expended. 

3681. Mr. C. Vi/liers.] Is it not the fact that the products of India which are 
exported chiefly to this country are not being increased now in India? — Yes; I 
am afraid it is the fact. 

3682. They have been comparatively stationary of late years ? — They have 
been comparatively stationary for recent years ; I think within the last 20 
years there have been considerable items ; I think that sheep’s wool is a new 
export from India; that oil seeds have been introduced within 20 years; 
caoutchouc within 20 years ; hides and horns have come of late years, and 
there are other articles ; indeed, sugar itself never came^ at all in any quantity 

0.41. Q Q 2 wortn 
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I.D, Mangle \ wortb raenti^tng'till the duti^twerb equalized ^ith th&’West 'lndiah sm^; 

Esq., M.P. Qf very recent yeats, 'within tbe<kst' four oriite or seven yeSirs^'tbf^ have bean 
; stationary ; I am not aware that any new articles have come. 

3 AprB 1848. 3683; What I' chiefly alluded to was indigoj sugar and cotton. 'Will you- state 

whethei^it is riot the fact; that there is not atty fresh capital beii!% apftlied to- the 
extension of those products in India; and alluding particularly to indigo, of 
which, if you refer to 50 years back, there has been a great increase, Although 
within the last five years it cannot be said actually to have increased. - ' With 
respect to sugar, I would also call your attention to that. A certain quantity of 
sugar has been brought to this country, owing to the equalization of the duties; 
the sugars that used to be exported to the western parts of India are no longer 
exported, and the growth of sugar has not much extended in India altogether, ia 
consequence of the reduction and equalization of that duty and with respect to 
cotton, we are not properly or adequately supplied ; it has not increased ? — I 
believe that the cause of the falling off of indigo has been mainly the great fall in 
the price here, which has checked the production ; as regards sugar, a very 
considerable investment of capital has taken place in sugar works aud sugar 
factories, which has lately received a check from the great fall in the price 
here. As to cotton, I am persuaded that the cause of there being no increase, 
or perhaps a decrease, in the exportation of cotton from India, is, that at present 
prices the cultivation of cotton in India is not found so profitable as the cultivation 
of other article.?. 

3684. One object of my question is, to learn from you whether, unless a certain 
price is obtained for those products in Europe or in this country, it is not impo.s- 
sible to extend their cultivation consistently with the land as.scssment? — 
I believe, unless a certain price is obtained in this country for those articles, that 
it will not be profitable to cultivate them extensively in India; I do not believe 
that the land assessment has any thing to do with the matter. 

3685. I do not assume or imply that the land assessment is not necessary, and.l 
do not refer to the peculiar mode in which it is levied, but I assume that a certain 
revenue must be collected by the Government in India, and those products have 
to come such a distance, and the freights are so high, that unle.ss the price is high 
here, it will he impossible to extend or increase them ? — Yes, but then 1 must go 
back agmn to what I said ; I believe, from the social circumstances of India and 
the demand for articles of food, that the land in India is in a position to yield, 
rent, and. that, therefore, that rent will be paid to some party, whether there be a 
land assessment or not, and that if you were to take of}' the land assessment 
to-morrow, you would not enable the cultivator to raise produce cheaper than he 
does now. 


3686. With respect to that, you , are, as it appears to me, now stating the ques> 
tion abstractly ; you do not refer to the precise manner m which the assessment 
is levied ; you assume that if it is properly levied, and very much upon the same 
principle,, as the rent is collected l^ere, it is a necessaj-y.tax or outgoing ; you do 
not assume that the land assessment is as you. would wish it to be throughout 
In4i4,?7-^, think that, with partial (exceptions, as a general rule, the land, revenue 
is only a part of the rent. 

,3(687., You ,hayc sjtatcd ,lhat the land, revenue, is not collected exgcUy as the 
laf^dliOrd, mak^s his.bargams it),an .Ql4 fipu.r^ijtry, or in th,is,‘ooviniry with the tenant ? 
— said/ in $omp .parts, of thor^i is a .temporary assessmient in |M,a^ras and 

the; revenues are pot . so, ,co,ll^ctedlhroi|ghou^ Bengal; th^re they are 


a better service to the people and the Govci^ftWfenl Vf India 'Mfan lb 

fbrva>ldug‘t(emi t)f^'^f6,<iilades u>poii'soiand'>pfiDdples; aslbet«raien 

l«/dlord'hil<l'teflanf. ‘ • / 

^6^^.’‘Hl'tlK^^^dfects wtth wmifH yetr ate acquamteay you statea twat iiret^ 
/eWckimideV^l^ib^ifllca&i^ fonifosiiai^ Wferelc^efoufomrluv^iiig afs>ito«the Amomat^to 
be -remitted after an undue levy had been made upon the land ? — It appearv-siv 
afidf‘kil!(fl#mii^-lily'g^ri«lral:lm^edg aystepa 

'y^ult!fl^^$D‘^)i^4i<deMbla^'VdaissMiiiy>whioh i'lthinkiifliivfei^'viCMus 


3690. (And 
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sBgoi Aad-Ae evMenbe as to'tbemepessity of those remiaisions. d^nds upon 
agents, and the ; panties niut appeal upon an order subordinate to tjiie> oollectors ? 
— ^Yes. . •.» > . t ^ ■ •, , , , , • _ 

3/6g 1 . And *dien the tax. has been too high^ and the cultivators have been upable 
to-, pay it, ;thnt 'has- deterred- them from making any improvements ?--~Yes» I 
thuksOk’ . 

•3.692. If we are to expect an increase of produce from India, and especially of 
cotton; thdre must be a considerable reform in the mode of assessing the land 
There must, be in those districts which are over*asses$ed now ; very few are so, 
comparatively, even on that side of India. 

3693. I' allude to the western part of India; is the system of assessment there 
defective ?>^Wherever the system is defective, it is most desirable that it should 
be amended upon the principle of moderate and long assessments. 

^694. You do not expect more capital to be invested or improvements to be 
made until these reforms are effected ? — No ; 1 wish to add- with regard to the 
question asked me, as to the large amount of revenue that was annually remitted 
to England by India, that it must be evident to the Committee that it is as great 
an object as it can possibly be to the East India Company to increase the produc- 
tion of articles in India that are desired in England, and which would afford the 
means of making those remittances ; and one of the great embarrassments of the 
Company is the want of means by which these very large remittances should be 
made to avoid anything like bullion remittances, or any difficulty in getting the 
necessary sums home. Therefore, the greater the production of the staple arti- 
cles which arc desired in England, and the cheaper they can be brought from 
India, the better for the Company, and the easier their administration. They 
have therefore the mo.st palpable interest in promoting, by every means, the pro- 
duction of those articles. 

3695. Is there any difficulty now in finding the remittances ? — I apprehend 
that there is at this moment; I believe it is publicly known that there are 
bullion remittances coming home, from the want of a sufficient trade between 
the two countries. 

3696. And they are still more likely to be so remitted if there is less sugar 
sent to this country ? — Yes. 

3697. Those articles, indigo, cotton and sugar, come chiefly for remittance ? — ‘ 
There is a considerable quantity of English manufactures to be paid for besides ; 
there is a considerable export of British manufactures to India to be paid for, over . 
an4 above the remittance which is made gratuitously and without' any return, ' 
if I may so express myself. 

3698. Mr. J. B. Smithy If I understand you correctly, in the province of 
Bengal the ryots pay a rent to the zemindars and a tax to the GoverAment V , — 
No ; the zemindar is answerable to the Government,- and pays the Government 
revenue ; he is the landlord. 


3699. And he pays the tax to the Government?— Yes ; I do not call it a tax, 
but a revenue ; the ryots are his tenants. 

'3700. Is this a fixed tax 1 — It is throughout the permanently settled provinces/ 
such a.s Bengal and Behar. 

. 3701. Is, the rent a fixed rent to the ryots ?-p-No J' there ire certain cisusses who, 
upder the taw of 1793 , which enacted tne pefmarieqi settlement, have' h'l^^h^'lo 
teiiiires pt' fixed rents ; qnd it is a source of constihf lUigatibnit whether A.' ojr B.^ 
belong to that clasS; ryots of a certain' clkss hhyb aS mudU'nght' 'under the 
Is^wSj to a fixed rent, as the zemindars to a fixpd revenue fro^ '^'e'wVb^ment. 
t, 37 ft?.- IppU,tlio^eca.ses,where.the zemlq^rp,.(f(^ poir^mve'jfi fipce^ rent, sup-, 
P 9 (ie)thp,Eas]t,)[^ 4 ^Company, were to i;wjiti,t^ir, taj!;‘a 3 t^ge|ijh^i it wouW be, no, 
^#9flfitrto.thq,ry9t,2TT:TJ^otth9, least., ^ 

‘(3703^jBscaiiSq9nithfit:case' the.jzeromdar w^u)[di<raifiiS-hiajreQt, p/ro, 
the amount of the tax? — No, he would not raise bis rent; he,.wu!uld,.te^e:Sb<l' 

ozya^'fAi Bstniimon f^fitfaQ<taNi.w0<id4>bem6 

least* U! Ldi:! ;iilj Iioqo hfid y/^l lu. irtiuni'*'. .<<1 

wmilhosiBfertifiAatibni 

their own government, or against foreign aggression ?—A^in8t the exactiqglj^ 
bo4l.oq<)i, a Q 3 their 


R, D. 

E«q., M.P. < 


3 April 184^. .. 
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Jl. D. Manglet, their own government. The state of the native governments, as contrasted with 

Esq., M.p. the state of our own provinces, seems to be .somewhat questioned by some of 

the honourable Members of the Committee. I have here a very recent letter 

3 April 1848. from the late Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, which is worth reading as an 

illustration of what I have said ; it is dated the 2d of December last, giving an 
account of the state of Oude at that time : he says, “ I annex the Resident’s report 
of the 20th of November. In paragraph six, your Honourable Court will observe 
that a large and powerful farmer, holding lands by contract under Government, 
has recently refused to pay any revenue, and alleged to owe 21 lacs to the 
Oude Government, has set the king at defiance, and has armed his fort and his 
followeis for resistance ; in this he has been, no doubt, encouraged by the well- 
known incapacity of the king, and the weakness of his government. In the next 
paragraph, it appears that the tuhsuldar of Baraitch has forcibly sold the cattle and 
agricultural implements of the ryots, having seized their -women and children, and 
sold 500 of them by auction. No answer has been received from the Minister to the 
Resident’s letter. Then follows a list of dacoities and murders, the attack and 
plunder of five villages by armed men, and the torture of individuals, some even 
being beaten to death, in order to enforce the payment of money. It is assumed by 
Colonel Richmond that the number of armed men kept up by the farmers and large 
proprietors, to protect themselves against the extortion of the aumils and king’s 
forces, amount to about 100,000 men, with forts armed with artillery, while the 
king’s forces consist of about 50,000 men, with a numerous artillery, expressly 
kept up for the purpose of collecting the revenue. The collisions between these 
forces are frequent, and the country is kept in a perpetual state of war, each district 
requiring to be annually conquered to obtain the king’s revenue. The system, 
however, gives employment to about 150,000 armed ruffians, who, as a 
trade, prefer a life of enterprise and excitement, as being more suited 
to Eastern habits than that which it is our duty in humanity and policy 
to enforce. The system of law and order which we have substituted in our 
provinces is intimately connected with the stability of our rule in India ; it is 
desirable for British interests (hat it should universally prevail throughout Hin- 
doostan ; it would be a miserable argument in favour of permitting a system of 
anarchy to prevail in native states, to assert that their misrule acts as a foil in 
setting off to advantage the superiority of the British system, or that the conti- 
nuance of misery in Oude facilitates the enlistment of its people in our ranks. There 
are, however, many influential classes of the community who would prefer the 
continuance of this state of anarchy in Oude to the case and security which the 
great mass of the people enjoy in our provinces from just and equal laws. I have 
noticed the farmers, who successfully resist the king’s power, and who delight in 
a profitable independence, encouraged in their attempts, by the example of a 
Government contractor, who withholds the payment of 21 lacs of rupees, and defies 
the king’s authority ; but, on the other hand, the cultivators of the soil, the small 
traders and siiopkecpers, who form the great mass of the people, would rejoice in 
being delivered from the bondage in which they live, when 500 women and 
children can be sold as slaves, according to Colonel Richmond's Report.” 

370O. Clii/irman.] Are there any troops in the pay of and belonging to the 
East India Company in the kingdom of Oude? — Yes. 

3707. Are they there for the purpose of supporting the Government? — ^They 
are not there for the purpose of making these collections, or interfering with the 
internal administration of the country ; but I very much fear, under the treaty 
with the King of Oude, that if his subjects rose in rebellion, those troops would 
be obliged to protect him. 

3708. Mr. 2.<ww.] Subsidiary troops arc not employed in the collection of the 
revenue? — Not in the least. 

3709. Cbairman.] Is there any special provision that the troops of the East 
India Company shall not be employed in any way in the collection of the 
revenue ? — Yes, there is. 

3710. But they might be employed in putting down any insurrection that might 
arise from the oppressive nature of the revenue! — Yes. 

3711. That system you strongly deprecate ? — Yes. 

3712. Do you think that the East India Company are making any agreements 
now with native princes, whereby they bring themselves under similar engage- 
ments r — ^No ; I believe that the great impolicy and the great evils arising from 
that system are thoroughly appreciated. 

3713. Mr. 
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3713. Mr. C. VUli9rs.1 Are those treaties of ancient date which you say would r. D.Mangktt 

bind us to support the King of Oude? — Yes, very old; I mean old compared E<q-, M.r. 
with our tenure of the country. 

3714. Mr. George Thoi^on^ You were asked by an honourable Member, 3 April 1848. 
and subsequently severed times by me, whether you considered that the assess* 

ment made by Mr. Scott Waring was founded upon any calculation of the price 
of cotton at the time, and you answered that you believed it was so made ; I find 
that another assessment was made by Mr. Valpy, extending over five years, from 
1820 to 1825 ; and I find, that long before that the price of cotton had gone 
down in the English market; it was high in 1815, and also in 1810, 1817 and 
1818, and it fell in 1819; still lower in 1820; lower still in 1821 ; and lower 
still in 1822 ; it was not much higher in 1823 ; lower still in 1824, and still low in 
1825, averaging from 6^. to ^d, during these latter years; if Mr. Scott Waring 
made his assessment in consequence of the high price of cotton, how was it that 
Mr. Valpy did not make it lower in consequence of the very great fall in the price 
of cotton ? — All I can say is, that it appears to me that Mr. Valpy s assessment 
had less excuse than Mr. Waring's over^assessment. 

3715. You said, that if we had 500 collectors here from India, they would 
say that the assessment had gone upon a calculation of the price of cotton ? — I 
said that it was the general impression that it was that which misled Mr. Scott 
Waring. 

3716. Is there any more reason to believe that the asisessment was made on a 
calculation of the price of cotton in 1815 than in 1820?— Yes; Mr. Scott 
Waring in his Report to the Board of Commissioners, dated the 20th June 1816, 
on the settlement of Bundelcund, gives an elaborate aceount of what he con- 
sidered to be the resources of each pergunnah. He appears to have fixed his rates 
of assessment on what he conceived to be the net profit of the cultivator on each 
article of produce. He gives a list of these articles for each pergunnah, and the 
following statement will show how he arrives at his conclusions. Taking the 
article of cotton, the first named in the list of articles for the Iluzzoor Tusheel 
Pergunnah, he calculates as follows. He gives the expenses, per beega ; 





Rs. 

a. 

P’ 

6 

Ploughing and weeding 

- 

- 

- 1 

5 

Cost of seed . - - 

- 

- 

- 0 

0 

0 

Picking and cleaning 

- 

- 

- 1 

1 

6 

Assessment - - - 

- 


- 1 

10 

0 


Total Expenses - - - 4 1 6 

Then he gives the produce in detail. 

Average produced, per beega : 

Seers 27.8, which at Rs. 8.14. per maund, gives Rs. a. p. 

a value of - - - - - - - 619 

Value of seed - - - - - -053 

Value of other crops grown with cotton - - 0 2 6 

Value of Total Produce ---696 

Deducting the expenses from the value of the produce, Mr. Waring assumed the 
differenee or Rupees 2. 8. to be the net profit per beega obtained by the cultivator 
of cotton ; he gives a similar calculation for all the other articles cultivated in 
Bundelcund, such as wheat, sugar-cane, &c. ; the prices of cotton, as given by 
Mr.Waring, varied in the different pergunnahs of Bundelcund from Rupees 7. 12. 
to Rupees 10. per maund ; taking the maund at 80 lbs., and the average price at 
Rupees 8, 12., or 17 s. 6d., the price in Bundelcund must have been at that time 
about 2 8 d. per lb. 

3717. That is in 1815? — Yes; it will be seen that Mr. Waring expected 
that under his settlement the cultivator of cotton, after paying his assessment 
of 1 rupee 10 annas per beega, would realise a net profit of 2 rupees 8 annas. 
The assessment was included in the expenses. So far was he from imagining 
that he had placed too high an assessment on the province, that he strongly 
recommended that his settlement should not be confirmed for a longer term than 

0.41. Q Q 4 five 
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K, ti. Mkngtes,\< fivie years, in the expectation that at the expiration of that period the ad^icukiitiM 
tbq.; M.i*.. r^onrces of the province wonld have increased to such an extent as to justi^J 

^ an augmentation of the amount, without unduly pressing on the means of the' 

3 April 1848. cultivators. 

3718. Then if Mr. Scott Waring entered into those calculations in 1815 , what 
were the calculations into which Mr. Valpy entered in the year 1820 , when he 
not only did not diminish the assessment but increased it, and it reached just the 
highest point under his administration ? — I am not aware. 

3719. Chairman.'[ Are you aware whether he knew that there had been a very 
considerable fall in the price of cotton to almost one-half? — No; I have heard 
Mr. Valpy ’s assessment more blamed than Mr. Scott Waring’s. 

3720. Are Messrs. Valpy and Waring living now ? — Mr. Valpy is. 

3721. Is he in the service of the Company? — No ; he is a retired civilian. 

3722. How long did he remain in the service of the Company after the period 
of this assessment ? — A good many years, I should say. 

3723. IVhat has become of Mr. Waring ? — He has been dead many years. 

3724. Mr. George Thompson.^ Are there any large appropriations of public 
money to works of utility in India without a reference to the Court of Directors 
at home ? — No, there cannot be, except under their orders. 

3725. During the time that you were Revenue Secretary in Bengal, were you 
not cognizant of many plans being submitted to the Government for the improve- 
ment of the country in various ways ? — Yes. 

3726. Such as opening a communication between the Huoghly and the main 
trunk of the Ganges ? — ^'Fhere was a plan of that sort ; one plan carried out was 
called the Circular Canal. 

3727. And the great work up in the Upper Provinces for connecting the 
.Tumna and the Ganges ? — There was a plan for the Rajmahal canal brought 
forward, I think by Colonel Forbes ; I do not recollect any plan for connecting 
the Jumna and the Ganges. 

3728. Generally speaking, do not many plans from engineers and others em- 
ployed upon special services, come into the Government, with reports upon 
schemes for the improvements of the country ? — I should not say many; one hears 
occasionally of plans of improvements ; I do not think many. 

3729. Are there not a vast many shelved in Calcutta at this moment?— I am 
not aware. 

3730. You have heard of Dr. Buchanan’s survey, have you not ? — Yes. 

3731. Did you ever hear of anything resulting from that? — No, I am not 
aware. 

3732. Have not the whole of his reports been buried at the India House until 
they were brought to light by Mr. Montgomery Martin? — I do not know. 

3733. Are the Directors of the East India Company fond of sanctioning the 
application of the revenues of India to works of public utility ? — ^They are tied 
down by the pressing demands of the public service ; I think, personally, that they 
ought to have been more free than they have been in appropriating the public 
revenue to those objects, and I always have thought so. 

3734. Do you then agree with Mr. Macaulay in one of his essays, in which he 
says, “ That the East India Directors are extremely fond of sending out sermons to 
India, but are extremely fond of receiving rupees home, and that their Government 
in India lay the sermons aside, sending home the rupees, thinking that the best 
way of obtaining forgiveness ” ? — I remember the passage very well ; but it refers 
to the time of Warren Hastings ; I do not think that any such remark would be 
applicable to the present time ; I am sure that Mr. Macaulay would not apply 
such a remark to the present Government. 

3735. Has there ever been a Parliamentary inquiry into the affairs of India,- 
when there has not always been an admission of errors and neglect, and some- 
times worse than that, in times past, but a similar character, given with regard to 
the intentions of the directors at the present time ? — I dare say it may have been 
so, but 1 am quite sure that improvements in the administration have gone on 
with great rapidity, and I am confident that the Government of India is vastly 
better than it was 10 years ago, still better than 20 , and still better than 30 
years ago. 

3736. What was the result, for example, of the last official examination into 
the state of the police in Ben^ ; that it was better or worse than it had been ? 

— lhave 
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— ■! hav€ »o b0$itatioi^in saying ibat, bad as the police of India is» nnainly from ji. D.Manf^t^ 
tba' badness of, the instruments necessarily employed, it is very much better E«q,M,p. 

than it was iu; former- days# I mean former days under our own rule; we have ; 

almost put down dacoity ; we have quite put down thuggee, and 1 believe, gene- ® 1848. 

rally^ that crimes against -person and property are more rarely committed at all, 
and stiUmore rarely with 'impunity, than in former times. 

3737. 'Would you say that, should the manufacturers and the people of this 
country generally press upon the Court of Directors the necessity of adopting any 
measure that involved a present or prospective outlay of money for the sake of 
obtaining cotton, or a remission, to any considerable extent, of the land revenue, 
they would be willing to- comply with such requests or recommendations?-— 

My belief is, that if the manufacturers of England were to recommend to the 
Court of Directors judicious measures for the improvement and increase of 
the production of any -such staple as cotton, such recommendations would be 
attended to, but, as far as my own opinion goes, I never would consent to a 
reduction of the land assessment for any such object, being quite convinced, in 
my own mind, and never having seen any argument worth anything to the con- 
trary, that the land assessment bears no part whatever in preventing the cultivation 
of cotton or diminishing the production of it. 

3738. Let us take one instance as an illustration of that view ; in all the pro- 
vinces of Madras I believe the land revenue has fallen off, except in that ofTan- 
jore, and there it is the lightest, and there also the Government have laid out 
some money in works of irrigation ; assuming such to be the fact, would it not 
follow, that if the tax was equally light in other parts of India, and there was a 
similar application of the public money to works of irrigation and other useful 
measures, that great prosperity and an increase of the revenue must follow ? — 

1 have already expressed my opinion very strongly in favour of works of irriga- 
tion, and of general agricultural improvements ; I have also stated my earnest 
desire that wherever the revenue was too high, and went beyond the fair rent of 
the land, it should be reduced ; but I believe that such measures of irrigation 
and such measures of reduction could not alter to the cultivator the relative 
advantages of cultivating cotton and other articles of production, and that if it is 
not profitable to him to cultivate cotton with a high assessment, as compared with 
other articles of production, no more would it be profitable to him to cultivate 
cotton in relation to those other articles with a low assessment. I do not 
believe that the land assessment has anything whatever to do with it. 

3739. I read a passage the other day, showing that it was the deliberate opi- 
nion ot the European merchants of Bombay that a 30 years’ lease would nut be 
long enough to furnish a sufficient amount of encouragement to them to run all the 
hazards of becoming proprietors of the soil in Guzerat ; are you prepared, in the 
face of that opinion, to maintain that a 30 years’ lease would be long enough to 
secure to the natives the advantages of improving their mode of cultivation and 
their crops? — Yes; in spite of that high authority, I believe a 30 years’ lease 
would be sufficient for all purposes of improvement. 1 may say also, from my 
general knowledge of the mercantile community in India, that while I have the 
most unaffected respect for them as merchants, I have not a ver^ high opinion of 
their knowledge of the state of agriculture, or of the administration of the revenue 
in the. interior of the countiy. 

3740. Do you defend the system of leases within the limits of 30 years, upon 
the ground that you would not deprive the Government hereafter of the advantage 

that it would have a right to derive from extended and improved cultivation ? 

— 

3741. You would be, of course, in favour of a re-assessment of the land in 
England) on the same principle of the right of the Government to derive an 
advantage , from improvements, increa.sQ in value and extended cultivation? — 

I do not see that the .cases are at all analogous ; the rent of land has been 
for ceniuries private pi^pperty in England, and never has been in India; I 
believe that 30 years would be sufficient to give every man back his^ outlay with 
repauneratipg interest upon, it, and thatafterthattime the community in general, to 
w^m.tbQ ren^, of the lapd ^Iqngs ip India, would have a right to step in and 
share in the advantages ; it is a mistake to suppose, — and that is one of the great 
mistakes. of. Epglisbweq, lophing,»t ,the..<meption of the Indian land i;evenue,— a 
mistake tO:;avpp9Re of, land, ip private, property; the Govern- 
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R.D.Mmgle$, ment of India, like any other Government, may be an unfaithful trustee; but I 
Esq., M.p. hold that the land revenue of India, if there were a republic constituted in India 

; ~ to-morrow, belongs to the community as their right for the purposes of good 

3 April 1848. government, including irrigation, and roads and canals ; if there was the freest 
government in the world, it would be for public purposes, and if you gave that or 
any part of it up gratuitously to the person who happened to be a cultivator of the 
soil, or to have certain rights in connexion with the soil, you rob the other classes 
of the community of that which belongs to them to give it to one particular class 
of the community. If the Government, as trustees, take this money and waste it 
in foreign wars, or waste it in any other way, they are, pro tanto, unfaithful 
trustees. It is a great public fund, like the tithes in this country appropriated 
to the national church ; any diversion of that would be a robbery of the parties 
to whom it belongs. It is in that point of view, and because I wish to see other 
impolitic taxes abolished, that 1 desire to see the land revenue maintained in its 
full integrity, and if it can be justly done, increased. 

3742. Do you upon moral as well as political grounds sanction the doctrine 
that there should be no private property in rent at all ? — No ; I never said that 
there was no private property in rent ; I said that from time immemorial a great 
proportion of the rent of the land belonged to the Government ; doubtless mere 
are disadvantages arising from that state of things in the partial prevention 
of the creation of a class of wealthy and intelligent landed proprietors ; but 
I think that the disadvantage is more than counterbalanced by toe means which 
it affords of providing almost the whole of the expenditure of the Government 
from what appears to me the most unexceptionable source. 

3743. Chairman.] With regard to the length of lease, does not that depend 
rather upon what the landlord docs and what the tenant does ; for example, in 
England, where a landlord provides the buildings, it would take a shorter time for 
the tenant to recover back his expenditure than it would in Ireland, where the 
tenant provides the buildings. Now, as in India, the landlord does not provide 
any of those things; do not you think that the length of lease should be greater 
than in the case of a landowner who does perforin a duty like the English land- 
owner? — Yes, I do think so, and therefore I mention 30 years instead of 14 , or 
at the utmost 21 , which is the rule in England. 1 believe in England there is 
hardly any tenant would object to a 14 years’ lease for any amount of rent. 

3744. Sir James Hogg.] Arc the agricultural buildings a large portion of the 
outlay upon land in India? — Nothing, as a general rule. 

374.5. Do you know the amount of the remittance from India for the entire of 
the homo expenses ? — I apprehend about 4 , 000,000 /. sterling. 

3746. Do not those 4 , 000 , 000 /. include pensions to civil and military servants, 
dividends upon the debt, and also naval and military stores of all kinds, purchased 
in this country and sent out to India? — Yes. 

3747. Do those remittances all come home direct from India, or does any con- 
siderable portion come home circuitously by China or otherwise ? — I believe a 
considerable portion of it comes home from China, being sent there from India in 
opium, and coming home in tea and silk ; a small part probably from the Mauritius, 
in payment of cargoes of rice sent from India. 

3748. Have the East India Company a direct interest with respect to getting 
home these remittances, in encouraging, to the utmost of their power, exports from 
India? — I have stated before that they have the most direct and the strongest 
interest in encouraging an increase of exportation from India. 

3749. You were questioned as to indigo ; did you say that the cultivation of 
indigo in India had decreased? — No, I do not think it has decreased; I think 
that the tendency of very recent years, as the prices have been unremunerating, 
has been to decrease. I believe that the cultivation of indigo has been carried 
on at a very heavy sacrifice of capital for the last three or four years. 

3750. Is that great tendency now to decrease at the present moment connected 
with the monetary crisis that has occurred in Calcutta and India? — Yes, but that 
monetary crisis has been produced in no small degree by enormous losses upon 
that very article of production. 

3751. I believe that India supplies almost the consumption of the world in 
indigo ? — Yes ; there is some produced in Java, and there is some produced in 
South America. 

37.52. With the exception of what is produced in Java, and very little in 
South America, does not India almost supply the world ? — Yes. 

3753 - I>o 
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3753* I^® you recollect about 26 or 80 years ago, what the ordinaiy average 
price of indigo was per maund in Calcutta ; say from the year 1815 to the year 
1825 ? — I believe it was from 200 to 250 rupees a maund. 

3754. What has been the average price of indigo, in your opinion, for the last 
ten years ?— From 100 to 150 rupees; 1 speak from mere general information. 

3755. Has the cultivation of indigo been very much improved in the indigo 
districts or not? — Yes, very much improved; the great fall in price has 
naturally and necessarily driven the indigo planters to seek safety from loss, by 
greatly reducing the expenses of production, and I believe, in some instances, 
they have been very successful. 

3756. Do you know of any article generally, even of European production, in 
which there has been a greater improvement in the quality and a greater decrease 
in the expense of production ? — I cannot say, from not knowing whether there has 
been a great improvement in the quality ; there may have been ; I believe there 
is no article in which there has been a greater diminution in the expense of pro- 
duction than in indigo. 

3757* Is not the greatest amount of indigo, particularly of the higher qualities, 
made in the districts subject to permanent settlement? — Yes, the greater part of 
it } some is made in the North-Western Provinces. 

3758. The greater portion of the gross produce of indigo, and particularly 
the finer qualities, is produced in the districts subject to permanent settlement ? 
— Yes. 

37,5g. I need scarcely ask you whether the question of variation of revenue 
can have any thing to do with the production of indigo ? — ^No. 

37()o. Do you believe that the production of sugar in India for internal con- 
sumption has decreased ? — I should say, certainly not ; and while the production 
for internal consumption has not decreased, it is quite certain that the produc- 
tion for exportation has very much increased ; I should have no hesitation in 
saying, with reference to the great increase of the population, and the habits of 
the people remaining unchanged, that there has been a great increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar for internal consumption. 

3761. Are the natives of India generally, as a people, a great sugar-eating 
people, or otherwise ? — ^They are a very great sugar-eating people. 

3762. Do you know the average export of sugar for the last three or four years 
from all India to England ? — 1 cannot speak of the amount, as it has greatly 
increased since the equalization of the duties. 

3763. Anterior to that there was no export ?— None worth speaking of. 

3764. Have you any doubt that the cultivation of sugar in India has increased 
to the extent of the exports ? — I can have no doubt about that, from what 1 have 
said as to the population, and I have no doubt that it has increased, without 
reference to the exports. Make any sort of cultivation, the cultivation of cotton 
for instance, profitable, and the people will cultivate it as readily as they will indigo 
or sugar ; if the land revenue is the cause why the cultivation of cotton cannot be 
profitably carried on, I cannot understand why the land revenue should not be 
equally an efficient cause why the cultivation of indigo or sugar should not be 
profitable. 


Alexander Nesbitt Shaw, Esq., Examined. 

3765. Chairman.'] WHEN did you return from India? — ^Three weeks ago. 

3766. When did you leave Bombay ? — On the Ist of February. 

3767. How long have you resided in India? — ^Twenty-six years last March 
since 1 first went out to India. 

3768. Have you been during the whole of that time in the service of the East 
India Company ? — ^Yes. 

3769. Have you been a collector in their service ? — ^Yes. 

377 ®* For how long a period ?-— For the last 13 years I have been a collector 
and sub-collector. 

3771. In which district has your time as collector been chiefly spent X — For the 
last 13 years whdly in the Southern Mahratta country, excepting the time I have 
been at home. 

3772. Hate you been a collector in Dharwar ? — Yes, for the last six years. 

0.41. R R 2 3773. And 
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A. N. Shaw, E*q, 3773. And in what district for the other seven years ? — The Southern Mah« 

ratta country has been divided j I was formerly sub-collector in the district of 

$ April 1848. JJagulkote, part of which is now transferred to the Sholapoor collectorate ; it 
was then all one district, and there was only one principal collectorate ; I was 
there for a time in the Belgaum collectorate. 

3774. Had you an opportunity in those districts of obtaining information rela- 
tive to the growth of cotton ? — Yes, as far as it has gone. 

3775. Are those districts in which you have been stationed suitable, from climate 
and soil, to varieties of the cotton cultivation? — We consider that they are par- 
ticularly so. 

3776. Have you been superintendent, or in any way connected with the Govern- 
ment experiments in Dharwar? — Yes; they were commenced by myself, and they 
were conducted under me as collector. 

3777. Who had the more direct management of them under your advice and 
control ? — There were, at different times, two or three American planters em- 
ployed, and there was one English planter ; the first who came there was an 
Englishman. 

3778. What is the extent of land which the Indian Government has had in its 
own hands for the cultivation of cotton in Dharwar ? — •The whole of the land 
belongs to the Government; there are alienations. 

3779. But with reference to that which il has had in its own hands in cultiva- 
tion in the experimental farm ? — ^There were two farms ; the Rhosgul farm was 
220 acres, I think ; the other was, perhaps, as much ; a farm at a place called 
Gurruck. 

3780. Were they far apart? — Twenty miles, perhaps. 

3781. Will you tell the Committee what has been the success which has 
attended the efforts made there with the native cotton, or with the American 
cotton ? — I have a memorandum here which shows the comparative yield of 
native cotton and the comparative yield of New Orleans cotton. 

3782. Is that founded upon experiments of your own, and from actual know- 
ledge of the facts upon the ground ? — I believe so ; I have taken here the yield of 
sufficient land of both cottons to produce a candy of cotton of 784 lbs. ; I have 
given the price of cultivating the land, and the balance that, I think, remains 
of both those cottons, and also the prices that they were selling at. 

3783. Will you state what those particulars are ?- Taking the yield of an acre 
of land of native-seeded cotton, I consider it will yield from 220 lbs. to 241 lbs. 
an acre; that is the cotton with the seed in it as we pick it; and consi- 
dering that one-fourth part of that yield is only wool and three-fourths seed, and 
making a deduction in cleaning it for waste, I consider that an acre of land will 
yield 60 lbs. of clean cotton, and it will therefore require about 13 acres to pro- 
duce a candy of clean cotton, that is 784 lbs. of clean cotton ; or about 3,136 lbs. 
of seeded cotton. To clean these 3,136 lbs. of .seeded cotton in agin of 25 saws, 
at the rate of 30 maunds per day (a maund being in this part of the country 26 J 
lbs.), the gin would clean in a day 795 lbs., and the price of that would co.st one 
rupee, employing eight men for a day to turn the wheel and to clean that quantity 
of cotton ; therefore to clean a candy of cotton would cost about 3 rupees 9 annas. 
Taking the rent of the land under the old rates, a table of which I have here, I 
consider that the rent of the land is I rupee 11 annas 10 pice per acre; it will 
cost 22 rupees 11 annas and 10 pice, as the rent of those 13 acres. Taking 
the expense of cultivating an acre of land at 1 rupee 5 annas an acre, the 13 
acres will cost 17 rupees 1 anna. This is not a high cultivation ; it is cultivated 
as a ryot would cultivate ; I have the details of the process that he puts his 
land through ; the cultivation would be 17 rupees and 1 anna. The picking of 
the crop, at 3 annas an acre, would be 2 rupees 7 annas, and the cost, therefore, 
of producing a candy, 784 lbs. of native cotton, would be, according to these 
details, 45 rupees 13 annas 10 pice. 

3784. Mr. tL B. Smith."} That is of clean cotton? — Yes; the value of the 
cotton seed 1 take at two annas and a half per maund ; there would be in this 
quantity of seeded cotton, 90 maunds of seed, and 30 maunds of clean cotton ; 
there would be three times as much of seed, which would be worth 14 rupees 
1 anna; the value of the cotton I take at 1 rupee 10 annas and 9 pice per 
maund ; the cultivator, therefore, would get for the sale of his cotton 49 rupees 
8 annas and 6 pice ; from the seed, 14 rupees I anna ; making together, 63 rupees 
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9 annas and 6 pice ; I deduct from that, 45 rupees 13 annas and 10 pice, which 
leaves 17 rupees 1 1 annas and 8 pice. 

3785 . Chairman.'l Is that what you call profit? — Ves, it is the balance upon 
13 acres of the native cotton ; that is hiring labour ; he may cultivate the land 
himself ; that is what I could do it for upon hiring the labour ; cultivating him- 
self, he would cultivate cheaper ? — ^The New Orleans cotton, I consider, has a 
much larger yield than the native cotton in that district; I take the yield at 
350 lbs. per acre of seeded cotton ; of ttiat one-third part is wool, and allowing 
for the waste in cleaning it, an acre will produce 115 lbs. of New Orleans clean 
cotton ; it will, therefore, require something more than six acres and three-quarters 
to produce a candy of clean New Orleans cotton, say seven acres, which would 
be 2,450 lbs. of seeded cotton ; cleaning 2,450 lbs. of cotton in a 25 saw-gin, at 
the same rate of 795 lbs. per rupee, would cost 3 rupees 1 anna and 3 pice ; 
the rent of the seven acres of laud, at 1 rupee 1 1 annas and 10 pice per acre, 
would be 12 rupees 3 annas and 8 pice. 

3786 . The rent being the same as in the other case ? — Yes ; the cost of culti- 
vating seven acres, at 1 rupee and 5 annas per acre, would be 1 1 rupees 3 annas; 
picking it, at 3 annas per acre, would be 1 rupee and 5 annas ; the cost, there- 
fore, of producing a candy or 784 lbs. of New Orleans cotton, would bo 27 rupees 
12 annas and 0 pice ; there would be only (JO maunds of seed, as the quantity is 
smaller ; at 2^ annas per maund, it would be 9 rupees 6 annas ; the actual price, 
both this last season and the season before, for New Orleans cotton, was G4 rupees 
4 annas per candy ; therefore, the sale of the seed being 9 rupees G annas, and 
the sale of the cotton 64 rupees 4 annas, equalling 73 rupees 10 annas ; deduct 
the charges of cultivating the land, which are 27 rupees 12 annas and 9 pice, 
there remains, therefore, out of a candy of cotton, a profit to the cultivator of 
45 rupees 13 annas and 3 pice. 

3787 . Mr. P/oicde/i.] That is supposing he hires labour? — Of course; tho 
difierence of value in a candy of New Orleans cotton and of native cotton to a 
cultivator, that is, the profits, would therefore be 28 rupees 1 anna and 7 pice. 

3788 . Chairman^] The profit per acre in growing the native cotton would be 
1 rupee and 7 annas, whereas in growing the American cotton it would be 6 rupees 
and 8 annas ? — Yes ; I believe it is about that ; great as the difference of value 
in these two cottons appears to be to the cultivator, it is still greater to the 
exporter. According to the price current, published on the 24th December 1847, 
theDharwar New (Means cotton was at 112 rupees per candy in the Bombay 
market, whilst the highest native cotton in the Bombay market was at 82 rupees. 
Again, on the 19th of .lanuary 1848, the Dharwar New Orleans cotton stood at 
114 rupees per candy, whilst the best of all the native cotton in the markets stood 
at 794 rupees per candy. Again, by the very last mail, on the 14th of February 
1848, the Dharwar New Orleans stood at 1 09 rupees per candy in the Bombay 
market, whilst the highest native cotton was quoted at 70 rupees. 

5789 . Is there now in the Bombay market any quantity of Dharwar New 
Orleans cotton ? — 1 see by the mail on the 14th February, that the Dharwar New 
Orleans cotton was quoted at 109 rupees per candy, whilst the highest native 
cotton was quoted atyO rupees. 

3790 . Do you know as a fact, that there is now, or w as when you left, Dhar- 
war New Orleans cotton in the Bombay market for sale? — Yes, 1 know that as 
a fact. 

3791 . Do you know what quantity there was there? — I know that one party 
had altogether 1,000 candies. 

3792 . Which would be equal to 2,000 bales ? — It may be ; 1,000 candies 
would be 784,000 lbs. I have a table here from which I have taken the rates of 
the land for four years, which were taken by me on the 2d of February 1847, and 
also the prices per maund of cotton for those same four years. 

3793 * The prices at which the cultivator sold his cotton ? — Yes. 

3794 . Does that refer to the native cotton only, or to the New Orleans cotton, or 
to both ? — Only the native. 

3795 . ^ Mr. Plowden^ Will you state what the weight of a Bombay maund is ? 
— it varies; with us in Dharwar we consider it 26^ lbs. ; it varies in different dis- 
tricts ; an equalization of weights and measures has never been introduced through- 
out India. 
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A. N. Siaw, Esq 3796. Chairman.'] It would be very advantageous to do that, urould it not ? — 

Yes, a Bengal maund is 82^ lbs. 

3 April 1848. 3797* How long is it since the New Orleans seed was introduced into Dharwar ? 

— ^There have been two experiments in Dharwar, the first of which was some 
15 or 16 years ago, under Dr. Lush ; whether they grew any New Orleans seed 
or not I cannot say, but the experiments failed. In 1840 the Government sent 
down a quantity of New Orleans seed, and that came to nothing ; this last 
experiment was commenced in 1842. 

3798. Under your own superintendence ? — Yes. 

3799. Will you give the Committee some account of that ; has it succeeded ? — 
The first cultivation was about 25 acres of land, in the year 1842 ; it was culti- 
vated by ryots under me taking fields. There were three different fields taken 
in the midst of their own native cultivation, and they cultivated it, excepting 
that the seed was sown some weeks earlier, just the same as they would have 
cultivated their own cotton. The return of this was much larger than the 
native cotton ; and the cotton that it yielded was considered by the natives on 
the spot as being much better ; the Government then sent down one American 
planter and one English planter, and they were employed under me as collector, 
and had farms of their own. 

3800. Will you state the results subsequently to that period ; were the Govern- 
ment farms continued ? — he Government farms were abolished in 1844. 

3801. Do you consider the effect of farms under the strict control of the 
Government- to be very advantageous?^ — I think that the Government had an 
object in the small farms, for they wished to produce a particularly good supply 
of seed. 1 think for the particular objects of the Government small farms may be 
an advantage, but for the Government to enter the market, or attempt to compete 
with merchants or ryots, I think is very objectionable. 

3802. What has been the result in that district on the land that the Govern- 
ment did not interfere w ith ? — ^The Government had merely two model farms, 
with the intention, as the Government meant, to introduce an improved agricul- 
ture, but those farms failed, and the ryots themselves cultivated better. 

3803. Better than the Government farms ? — Yes, as they were conducted ; they 
were abolished because they did nothing. 

3804. What has been the result on the lands cultivated by the ryots ? — ^The 
result is now, that this year, when I left in last November, there were 25,000 acres 
of land under New Orleans cultivation, in the hands of the ryots wholly and solely. 
The Government have had nothing in the last year to do in any way. 

3805. What increase is that upon the previous year ? — The year before the 
quantity cultivated was very nearly the same, but this season has been a remark- 
ably bad season in the Southern Mahratta country ; if the season had been an 
average season, there would have been upwards of 60,000 acres of New Orleans 
cotton cultivated. 

3806. Mr. Plotcden.] With regard to the Government farms, were they not 
merely experimental, with a view to introduce American seed ? — ^That was ail. 

3807. Viscount Mahon.] Can you give the Committee the annual increase 
since the year 1842 ? — I cannot say exactly; I consider the ryots’ cultivation ; 

I do not take into account the cultivation of the Government farms because they 
were conducted by planters, and, as collector, I did not at all interfere with 
them ; my object as collector was to beat them if we could with the ryots, and 
we did beat the planters. 

3808. Chairman!] How is it that the quantity cultivated is only 25,000 acres 
this year, because the season was bad, or was it bad at the time of the putting in 
of the seed ? — ^The rain totally failed in many parts of the cotton lands of Dharwar ; 
cotton is a late crop, and in many parts of the Dharwar collectorate the rain 
completely failed up to October, and no cotton was sown in many of the 
large districts of the Dharwar collectorate ; it affected the native cotton as well as 
the New Orleans ; it affected them both. 

3809. Mr. Lewis.] What is the proper month for sowing their cotton ? — ^The 
natives sow their native cotton about December; it much depends upon the 
climate ; in one part of the collectorate of Dharwar we have early rains, and, in 
the other parts of the collectorate, late rains. 

3810. Viscount AfoAo».] How does it affect the sowing; in what months do 
you sow in one part, andf in what months in other parts ? — ^The parts near the 
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coast, near the Ghaut, would be sown much earlier than in the late districts ; we 
get the easterly rain in the one, and the south-west monsoon in the other. . 

3811. ChttirmanJ\ Is it the object of the cultivators to sow just previously to 
the falling of the rain ? — ^They sow their native cotton too late, perhaps ; if they 
would sow it earlier they would get a better crop, and we have found in all expe- 
riments that by sowing the New Orleans cotton earlier wc got a far better crop. 

3812. You say that in the last season the rains failed ; how did that affect the 
quantity of land sown ? — ^They could not sow it ; there has been no rain, and the 
land is not sown with cotton. 

3813. The land was too dry ? — Yes, the rain failed, and the land is not sown ; 
if it is sown, it will, perhaps, be sown in wheat ; there are certain crops which 
they sow after the rain has wholly ceased ; there are certain crops in India, wheat 
is one, that they sow after the rain is completely over, and they trust to the heavy 
dews that fall in the cold season. 

3814. If 25,000 acres are sown this year in a bad and unfavourable season, 
and you say that if the season had been ordinarily favourable 60,000 might have 
been sown, is it your opinion that the cultivation of New Orleans cotton in that 
district will now very rapidly increase, and to a large extent supersede the native 
cotton ? — My opinion is that it will increase ; but there are many things in the 
New Orleans cotton that require attention ; the cleaning, for instance ; and if the 
price keeps up as it is now, there can be no question that the demand will be 
very great. 

3815. Mr. Lewis."] Is it grown with equal facility; is it as hardy a plant as 
the native cotton ? — I think so. 

3816. CAotmum.] You say, if the price keeps up; you mean if the New 
Orleans cotton produces as high a price as it does now, compared with the native 
cotton ? — Yes. 

3817. That is a penny a pound more than the native cotton? — Yes ; but the 
fault in the native cotton is, that it is produced in such a dirty state, it has no 
value whatever in England ; and 1 believe that to be the opinion. I have some 
opinions here, which 1 will put in, of both the merchants of Bombay and the 
merchants of Manchester; 1 believe it is Mr. Turner's opinion, that it is from 
the dirty condition it is in, that it cannot be produced as a saleable article in any 
quantities. 

3818. Mr. Lewis.] Is not the shortness of the staple also an objection ? — That 
is one great objection they make to it ; Mr. Turner and the merchants of Bom- 
bay are of opinion that the only cotton that can compete with the American, the 
United States produce, is the New Orleans or other improved staples, but never the 
native cotton of India ; there is another important advantage in the New Orleans 
cotton, that the yield of it being so much larger, and giving so much greater a 
quantity of wool, supposing the cotton can be shipped at Bombay at 60 rupees a 
candy, which 1 firmly believe it can be, as those rates that I have given would 
allow of it being done with a profit to all parties, that cotton could be sold in 
Manchester for less than 2 ( 1 . a pound ; you cannot do that with the native cotton, 
supposing them equal in quality. 

3819. Have you observed in the Southern Mahratta country, amongst the 
ryots, any reluctance to change the native cotton fer the .‘\merican plant simply 
upon the ground of habit ? — Yes, a ryot has the greatest disinclination to every 
kind of innovation ; it is not only that he has a disinclination to change, but it is 
not to the interest of the brahmin part of society to allow of any innovation. 

3820. Do you think the ryots in that part of India are sufficiently intelligent, 
when their pecuniary interest is made clear to them, to change the cultivation of 
the cotton plant? — Yes; I do not think there is any insuperable difficulty in that 
way. 

3821. 1 take for granted that there is no religious prejudice which would make 
them prefer the native plant? — None; but the prejudice would be on the part of 
the brahmins to prevent any thing like improvement or innovation. 

3822. Why would that prejudice exist on their part ? — There is a brahmin 
community who live upon the country ; the people resist paying the brahmins ; 
it is a thing that never existed before, perhaps; a ryot or an individual would 
formerly as soon have thought of dying as to resist the demand of a brahmin; it 
is now a daily occurrence. 

3823. Chairman.] Are the brahmins their priests ? — Under the native govern- 
ments, no brahmin was ever punished with any disgrace ; no brahmin was ever 
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A. N. Shaw, Esq. hanged ; no brahmin was ever flogged, and he might have murdered a low caste 
; man. 

3 April 1848. 3824. Are they a sort of aristocratic and privileged class?— Yes; no money 

will buy a brahmin's caste. 

382.5. Mr. Lewis .2 Your view is, that the brahmins have a decided wish to 
prevent any intellectual improvement in the ryots, and that that being their inte- 
rest, they are likely to view with disfavour any improvement in the cultivation of 
the soil ? — Any improvements of any sort, even the introduction of a new assess- 
ment ; they opposed that in the Southern Mahratta country, where it has been 
carrying on for years; the great opposition was from the brahmins. 

3826. What proportion do the brahmins bear to the entire community ; take 
100 persons in the Dharwar district, how many of them would be brahmins? — It 
would vary in different parts of the country ; I should suppose that perhaps five 
or six out of every hundred might be brahmins. 

3827. Viscount Mahon.] Did you find the influence of the brahmins to have 
much declined since you were first connected with that district ? — Yes, greatly 
declined. 

3828. And still to be apparently on the decline ? — Yes. 

3829. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Do you think that the decline in the influence of the 
brahmins will have a very beneficial effect upon the inhabitants of India ? — Most 
decidedly so. 

3830. Viscount Mahon.] Can you ascribe the decrease of their influence to any 
specific cause, or have you merely noticed it, without being able to assign the 
motive ? — To the education of the lower orders, which has greatly increased, and 
also to the want of influence of the brahmin ; he comes into our courts, and he is 
no more there than any one else : wc punish him just the same as another man. 

3831. Mr. Zeww.] The native sees that the English Government treats the 
brahmins the same as other classes of the community ? — Yes, as far as crime is 
concerned, he is treated in the same manner. 

3832. Chairman.] Does he enjoy any particular privilege from our Govern- 
ment? — I am not aware that he has any particular privilege; I, as a collector, 
should show a brahmin much more civility, if he came to me, than to a common 
ryot ; I should very likely, if he was a man of importance and wealth, seat him on 
a chair, and the other man would sit on the ground. 

3833. Viscount Mahon.] Are they dissatisfied themselves with onr Government 
on account of the decrca-sed influence which has resulted to them? —Ido not think, 
upon the whole, that they are dissatisfied with our Government ; they cannot be 
pleased, considering the aristocratic feeling which they had, and the position they 
were in, at having lost their former influence ; I think that the brahmins have gone 
with the march of intellect, and that they perfectly well know themselves that 
they never could resume their former position. 

3834. Mr. Plou'den.] When you speak of education, you allude to the system 
now adopted by the British Government? — ^There are many private schools; 
many missionary schools. 

3835. Chaii'man.] Has there not been some alteration in the rate of assess- 
ment lately in Dharwar? — We are now introducing a new rate of assessment 
altogether. 

383(1. In what does it differ from the old rate of assessment? — The evil, in my 
opinion, of the old rate of assessment, and the greatest evil, was its inequality ; I 
am by no means an advocate for high assessment or for high rent, of taxation 
more than is absolutely necessary for the wants of the state ; I think myself, in 
India, particularly in the Southern Mahratta country, that the great evil of the 
old rates was their inequality. 

3837. In your collcctorate, were you in the habit of making remissions and 
writing ofiF balances to the ryots? — Our settlement is made in this way; what 
we call cultivation returns are sent in; any man may take up land that is 
waste ; any man may throw up any land that he has held up to the 30 th of 
April; after that the old year ceases and the new year commences; during the 
month of May, there is a return made of all the land in cultivation from each 
village ; each village accountant makes his return ; much of that land is never 
cultivated at all ; the ryot pleads numerous excuses for not cultivating it; some- 
times his excuses are valid and sometimes not so ; it is a very common thing for 
him to engage the land and not cultivate it, and he holds the land in his name 
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upon the chance of getting off at the settlement the payment of rent which lie 
should have paid; he perhaps has taken the grass off the land and used it as grass 
land. 

3838. But not cultivated it? — ^No; at the settlement, there is generally a 
remission of 40,000 or 50,000 rupees at every settlement. 

3839. Would you say that that remission is not proper to be taken as a proof 
that the assessment was too high, but that in some cases it arises from the non- 
cultivation of the lands which were assumed to be cultivated when the assessment 
was made ? — I do not think that it has anything to do with it ; it may, in some 
instances ; these are points that have generally been settled before ; every ryot has 
an account-book; in every well-managed district, in almost every district under the 
Bombay Presidency, there is not a single ryot who cultivates who has not a book, 
and in the month of May the village accountant enters into his book what he 
has to pay, and what quantity of land he holds. There arc certain instalments 
that he has to pay it in, four, or five, or six, according as his crop be wet or dry ; 
when he pays, an entry is made and signed by the village accountant. In the 
Dharwar district, in 1842 and 1843 , the gross revenue uas 20 lacs of rupees; 
there were alienated lands, for which I deduct about seven lacs and a half of rupees ; 
therefore, the net revenue to be collected was about twelve lacs of rupees; out 
of that there were remissions that year, of 71,991 rupees. Actually out of a gross 
revenue of 20 lacs, the collections were 1 1 lacs; 74 , 000 . 

3840. In the new rates which are now being made, arc you reducing some, 
and raising others, or equalizing them, or do ^ou adopt any new principle? — They 
will generally he lowered, but the great point is the equalization. In India, in 
every district, there is much land that is held upon what is called cowle or lease; 
perhajis, for the first two or three years it pays no revenue at all, and after the 
second, or third, or fourth or fifth year, it then bears its full asses<'ineut. 

3841. Viscount Mahon,^ A cowle lease is a sort of graduated lease? — Yes, 

3842. Chairman.] For how long are those leases made? — It depends upon cir- 
cumstances ; twelve years, or nine years, generally ; there is a system called the 
chalee system, which is also a native system ; but to get rid of all these dillerent 
systems has been the object of the survey ; this chalee system was to give the 
ryot land lowly assessed to meet the high assessment upon other lands ; I have 
myself, in the Dharwar district — I speak oflast April — known five rupees an acre 
paid to the Government ; and 1 have known a ryot pay to the ccamdar seven and 
eight rupees an acre for the land upon which native cotton has been cultivated. 

3843. Is the land in the Dharwar district liable to any tax or rent, to any party, 
generally, besides that which is paid to the Government? — The seven lacs of 
rupees, the alienated land belongs to private individuals, and they pay perhaps 
nothing at all to the Government ; there is that amount of land alienated. 

3844. Is there land wdiicli pays both to the (lovernment and some other party ? 
— No ; we have no settlement like the Bengal settlement. 

3845. Is there no person who stands between the Government and the culti- 
vator, receiving a portion of the rent, and paying a portion to the Government ? 
— No. 

3846. With regard to the alienated land, that is land belonging to a private 
proprietor who is not responsible to the Government for anything ? — Nothing ; 
they do what they like with it. 

3847. What proportion of .the produce would you say the Government assess- 
ment takes — 1 speak now of the old rates, for the new ones are not perfected yet, 
— ^and would you consider it high ? — I have given you the details of tlie cotton cul- 
tivation, and I consider that the small quantity of the cultivation of cotton is on 
account of its badness, and not finding a proper market in Europe. 

3848. Take the produce of cotton, or of other articles, on a given breadth of land, 
to be 100 lbs. or bushels, what portion of that will be required to be sold to pay 
the amount of the Government assessment upon that laud ; 1 speak of those cases 
where you say that owing to the inequalities, it has been higher perhaps than it 
should be ? — 1 consider tnat the average of the Government assessment under the 
old rates, — 1 say the average of ordinary lands, such as cotton, is grown upon, to 
be 1 rupee 11 annas and 10 pice per acre ; by the equalization as far as the new 
rates have gone, which have been introduced now into four talooks, which is one- 
half of the collectorate (the average rent of fair cotton lands in the Hoobiee 
talook, under the old rates, was 1 rupee 16 annas and 6 pice), the new rates 
will reduce that down from that sum to I rupee 2 annas and 3 pice ; in other 
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districts the redaction is from 1 rupee 7 annas and 2 pice to 1 1 annas, and in 
another from 1 rupee 10 annas and 6 pice down to 13 annas. 

3849. That is a very large reduction ? — Yes, the reduction appears very large, 
but it is an equalization under a new assessment and new survey. There are 
three classes of villages determined ; and in each of those classes certain circum- 
stances are determined, which is the first class, which is the second class and 
which is the third class, and under each division of those classes there are nine 
different rates. In the first class village the highest rate is 2 rupees, and there 
are under that nine different rates ; the second class is 1 rupee 8 annas, the 
highest rate; and in the third class, 1 rupee 4 annas. 

3850. What should you say that the natives in the Dharwar district receive 
when they sell their cotton from their farms, the first sale of it per pound ? — It 
is a very dilHcult question to answer, what a native gets ; because in the case 
that I show the Committee here, this statement was made out from what they 
actually did get, and from inquiries of what they paid. I show here that they got 
an average of 1 rupee 10 annas a maund for their cotton. 

3851. They did not receive so much as 1 </. per pound ? — That I do not know; 
1 never went into any of the details ; it would be about lid. & pound that the 
cultivator sells it for. 

3852. Then an acre would fetch him, if 60 lbs., 6 3d., and the revenue upon 

that, you say, was one rupee ?— He gets the value of the seed of the cotton to be 
added to that. 

3853. You say that the revenue was 1 rupee 11 annas ? — ^Yes, I have given it 
here in the produce of 784 lbs. upon 13 acres. 

3854. Does it appear to you, or not, that one-half of the gross produce of an 
acre is required to pay the Government assessment ? — I cannot say exactly the 
proportion that goes to the Government out of this, but 1 give you the facts. 

3855. Mr. Lads.'] How many crops arc there in a year ? — Only one of cotton. 

3856. Is there never more than one crop ? — No. 

3857. Not of different sorts of produce ? — No. 

3858. Mr. J. B. S7mth.] Do they grow anything besides cotton upon the same 
ground ? — No. 

3859. Chairman.] Have you not stated that a new as‘Nessment is being made 
on the whole considerably lower than the old one? — Yes, an equalization of 
the rates under the old assessment ; no collector can tell w'hat the ryot really does 
pay, on account of the inequalities ; because, in the first place, the lands have 
never been properly measured ; if a ryot pays more than he thinks he should pay, 
he throws up his land. 

3860. You .say that the new assessment has already been completed in four 
talouks ? — Yes. 

3861. Is that about one-half of the district? — Yes. 

3862. How long has that been in progress and in coming to a completion in 
those four talooks ? — It was introduced first in part of Ilooblee in 1844 . 

3863. How soon do you think the whole of that district will be included in the 
new assessment ? — Measuring the land is what leads to a great delay ; I think, by 
next season, in 18 months, they will have brought it into the whole collectorate. 

3864. What other Government taxes do the cultivators pay besides the land 
assessment ? — Nothing. 

3S65. No taxes upon any of their implements ? — Nothing. 

38r)(). Have those taxes been levied since you were in that district ? — I never 
knew a tax levied upon implements ; the moturpha is a tax upon trades, but all 
the cultivators were exempted ; no cultivator ever paid moturpha. 

3867. Are there any transit duties ? — They are all abolished. 

3868. Are there any tolls upon roads ? —The transit duties and town duties 
are all abolished. 

3869. Mr. PUmden.] What is moturpha? — It is a tax upon trades ; every 
trader who trades pays what we call moturpha for the privilege of carrying on 
his trade. 

3870. Those taxes no longer exist, do they ? — No. 

3871. Is it your opinion that it was wise to withdraw those taxes ? — Yes ; I 
think it was wise to abolish taxes upon trades ; but whether I would have gone 
to the extent of the abolition of all the Sayer revenue, 1 think not ; I would have 
kept the tax upon many items of excise ; upon tobacco I would have kept it. 

3872. You 
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3872. You stated, in a report of yours, that “Great credit is due to the 
Government for its intentions, and the efforts it has made to improve the culture 
and preparation of cotton for the export market; taxes on export have been 
reduced ; transit duties and town duties wholly relinquished, and cesses on 
houses and trades, with many minor taxes, have been given up ; but I, with defer- 
ence, submit the exertions have not been made exactly in the right direction, and 
that a greater amount of general good would have been derived if instead of 
suddenly removing all imposts from the purses of the wealthiest portion of the 
community, upon whom the burthen of supporting the state was previously, but 
lightly, placed, some of the taxes had been retained, such as moturpha, or house- 
tax, and been applied to improvement in roads, bunders, wells and tanks ; that 
this would have been a great boon to the country and duly appreciated, and, 
perhaps, of more general value than the remission made.” Do you remember 
that? — Yes ; I remember it perfectly well. 

3873. Your opinion would appear to be that moturpha should have been con- 
tinued ? — To a certain extent; I do not see myself, why not ; a merchant in India 
residing in the districts who now pays nothing whatever to the Government, he 
pays no rent for his ground; he may get a place to build his house on; he 
pays no ground -rent, no tax, no town duties, no transit duty, nor anything docs 
he pay. 

3874. Chairman.'] Yon mean, with the exception of the land revenue and 
import duties, no taxes are payable in India except upon the great monopolies of 
salt and opium ? — Salt, opium, spirit and stamps. 

3875. Have you, in the discharge of your duties as collector, had occasion to 
employ a great number of natives ? —Not as collector. 

3876. Have you had occasion to employ them in any way ? — 1 have employed 
natives in cutting my hay ; I tried making hay. 

3877. Is it not necessary for a collector, in his transactions with the natives 
with regard to the revenue, to employ native officers of one kind and another ? — 
Yes. 

3878. In large numbers? — Yes, we have a regular establishment; each dis- 
trict is divided into so many talooks, and at the head of each there is a mamlutdar 
and he has an establishment under him ; perhaps his district may be divided into 
one or two mahals, and there is a head man in each. 

3879. Is it the fact, from the large districts over which the collector has the 
superintendence, that a good deal of his success in the collection depends upon 
the mode in which those native officers perform their duties ? - I consider 
that in a district properly n)anagcd, a native officer may be a very zealous 
man, and, doubtless, may do a great deal of mischief ; but 1 cannot conceive it 
possible that a man can do mischief without it being brought at length to the 
collector ; he cannot assess a man more than he should be assessed ; he may make 
a false statement and limit a man’s revenue where there is no one to come for- 
ward and give notice, but he could not assess a man more than he should pay. 

3880. Without the man so over-assessed making a complaint ?— Yes. 

3881. Chairman.] Are there frequently complaints from the cultivators against 
the native officers who have the management of these things? — ^Yes, I have 
known many complaints ; every collector sets aside one day in the week wholly 
for bearing petitions in ; he generally takes them, not only on that day, but on 
the day that he goes into the village, and the day that he goes away, on account 
of the people who come from a distance to meet him. 

3882. On such occasions, have you received a great number of petitions at 
times ? — A collector is also a magistrate, and he may receive petitions of every 
description. 

3883. My question refers to those connected with the revenue ? — I do not con- 
sider that I have received a great number; we may receive more or less, accord-, 
ing to the season of the year ; sometimes, for months, we receive none ; at other 
times, in May, we receive more; many claim land, and perhaps two people claim 
the same land. 

3884. What is the process of obtaining your tax if the cultivator doqs not 

appear disposed or able to pay it? — We have, by regulation, a power to attach 
the standing crop, or to put the man into gaol. ♦ 

3885. Could you, as a collector and as a magistrate, do that by your own 
power ? — Yes, as a debt. 

0.41. s s 2 3886. You 


I. N. SkitWf Eiq. 
3 April 1848. 
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A, N. Share, Esq. 3886. You yourself, as a collector and as a magistrate, could do that by the 
power vested in you ? — Yes. 

3 April 1848. Have you on several occasions, or frequently, when you have been acting 

as a collector and magistrate, attached crops in any district, issued a legal process, 
and committed a man to prison ? — No, I cannot say that I never have done 
it ; I certainly have no recollection myself now of ever having sold a man's 
crop. 

3888. Nor sent a man to prison ?■ — I have sent a man to prison in this way ; 
I recollect one instance that occurred in the last settlement, of a man who told me 
that he would not pay. In August we generally send in our accounts ; we do 
not press a man until August; we generally take in August a detail of any 
defaulters there may be, and then a man may come to you and make any state- 
ment he likes. If a man was a pauper, my custom uas to write oft' the debt, and 
direct that he did not cultivate any more land. There was a man who told me 
on this occasion that he would not pay his rent unless I gave him land which 
another man held, and that man I ordered to go to gaol unless he paid, but he did 
pay. 

3889. With regard to the modes of communication in that district, are there 
any good roads ? — The roads are bad, and until lately there has been very little 
in the way of roads done, 

3890. And that little has been done recently ? — The Government are now 
making a road from Dharwar to run to the port of Comptah. 

3891. How far is that ? — Below Vingorla. 

3892. How far is it from Dharwar to Comptah ? — It is about 1 10 miles. 

3893. Is the road which they arc now making the whole of that distance, or 
only a small piece to join two roads ? —They are completing the whole road ; 
they are making new lines down the Ghaut tor a carnage road. 

381)4. Would that be a great advantage to the cotton district of Dharwar? — 
Yes, I think so ; they only opened the Comptah pass nine years ago ; it was then 
not a cart-road, liut merely an opening for bullocks to go down. 

3895. How is the cotton carried down now from Dharwar to Comptah ? — It all 
goes now upon bullocks. 

389G. A small de.scription of bullocks, arc they not?— No, a bullock carries 
about 240 lbs. 

3897. Is not that a very wasteful mode of carriage ? — Yes. 

38()8. Does not the cotton require loading and unloading every day, the bullocks 
travelling a very short distance each day ; and is it not the fact that one 
bullock has his nose in the ne.xt bullock’s sack of cotton, and that they eat the 
cotton on their journey ? — Yes, they will cat it; the mode of travelling is bad, in 
every way bad, and there is the trouble of loading and unloading ; generally they 
arc watering their bullocks and unloading near a place where the water is dirty, 
and the cotton gets soiled, 

3899. Does it often happen that owing to the suddenness of the rains the cotton 
of one season has been sometimes held over to the next season, and does not reach 
the port at all that year? — I suppose there has never been cotton from the 
Southern Mahratta country the growth of the season in Bombay ; I suppose they 
have never had it fresh. 

39 ®®' Does a good deal of the cotton from Dharwar go over-land all the way 
by the way of Belgaum and Sattarah ? -No; it all comes to Comptah or 
Vingorla above Goa. 

39®^* that a little further from Dharwar than Comptah ? — Yes ; the Dharwar 

district is a large district. 

3902. W hen is the cotton ready to leave Dharwar for the port? — ^The cotton is 
picked about April, March and May. 

3903. When do the rains begin ? — In many parts of Dharwar they commence in 
June, the end of May and the middle of May. 

3904. Is there no cotton that is picked in a machine and finds its way to Comp- 
tah, and by sea to Bombay, during that season ? — No. 

3905. When does it go ? — With improved modes of machinery cotton may be 
cleaned of course in the rains; but under the old system of the churka, it could not 
be cleaned in damp weather ; the seed would not come away from it, and it must 
lie in a damp place, and very likely a bad place, and after the rains in November 
be cleaned. 

3906. So that the cultivator lost six months, or somebody lost six months' 

interest 
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interest upon the whole crop? — It was detained that time ; generally it is in the a. N. Shaw, Eiq. 
hands of a man who buys it of the cultivator. 

3907. With improved modes of communication, and with improved modes of 3 April 1848. 
cleaning, do you suppose that nearly the whole of the crop could be immediately 
forwarded after the picking season, and that six months would be saved ? — I 

should consider with improved cultivation, and planting earlier, especially planting 
American cottons that come to maturity earlier, that then nearly the whole of the 
cotton might arrive in Bombay before the end of May. 

3908. You think that greater improvements will arise from sowing earlier, do 
not you ? — Undoubtedly. 

3909. Is there anything that you would wish to suggest to the Committee with 
regard to measures that could be taken to improve the growth of cotton in your 
district ? — I think that in every district in India, the plan would be to adapt that 
district to the species of cotton that was most suited to it ; that can only be 
determined by trial. I believe myself that the Georgian cotton is better than the 
New Orleans Dharwar cotton ; that it is a larger yielding cotton, and is a better 
stapled cotton ; then the modes of cleaning are very defective at present, I 
observe that the Chamber of Commerce have condemned some machinery that 
was made at Glasgow, and sent out, as being unfit ; I think that large cleaning 
establishments are hardly adapted for India ; the state of the people in India is 
very different from the state of the people in America; a small machine, as proposed 
by some of the Manchester people, that the ryot may clean with, and his women 
may use, would be, very well adapted ; I think there are parts of India where 
they would employ larger machinery than we employ now ; steam machinery. 

3910. Viscount Mahon.] It has been stated by a witness before this Com- 
mittee, that there has been a great diminution of trees in the countries subject to 
British dominion ; that fruit trees have in some cases been wantonly cut down, 
and forest lands have decreased to a great extent; has anything of that kind 
fallen under your own observation? — ^I'here have been no fruit trees, that I am aware 
of, cut down ; the large jungles near Dharwar have been very much cut within 
the last few years, but the Government have stopped that ; before, the people were 
allowed to cut jack-wood, teak-wood and other trees, they most imprudently cut 
down a very considerable quantity of wood, without reference to the efl’cet ; 
it was thought rather an advantage to get rid of those jungles ; but within the 
last few years there has been a change of opinion, and they are found to be 
exceedingly valuable, and trees cannot now be cut down without the permission 
of the collector. 

3911. Is that system practically enforced, and is the destruction of the timber 
discontinued? — Under the new assessment, a man is allowed to do as he likes 
with his land ; he may cut and plant as many trees as he likes. 

3912. The great diminution of wood is supposed to be checked by the new 
orders that have been given by the Government ? — The orders of the Government 
are to increase in certain districts, particularly the cultivation of trees, and for the 
purpose of planting trees near villages, even to grant land, to give them the land 
for nothing. 

3913. Do you think that those orders have practically stopped the diminution 
of wood which you say previously prevailed ? — I speak of the diminution of wood 
in large jungles; for instance, on the western side of the Dharwar district, there 
are jungles of an extent of 20 miles in depth, perhaps more between Dharwar and 
the sea ; on the eastern side you may go 20 or 30 miles without meeting any 
trees ; the orders of the Government were to save those jungles from being de- 
stroyed, and increase the growth of trees upon the dry land on tlie other side, 
even to the extent of giving the land to any person who would plant the frees. 

3914. Chairman,] What is the object of that? — To encourage the growth of 
trees ; in many parts of India the climate is such that there are very few trees 
indeed. 

3915. Had it reference to the supposed increase of moisture in the country, or 
to growing timber for trade or ship-building?— Where I spoke of, where the 
Government odered to give the land to any one who liked to cultivate trees, it was 
for fruit trees, not with reference to timber nor with reference to the atmosphere. 

Our general idea in India is, that cultivation is injurious, and that the diminution 
of timber was rather advantageous than otherwise ; I do not think the Government 

0.4]. S8 3 had 
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A. N. Shaw, Eiq. had that in view, but, undoubtedly, if you cleared away all those jungles, it would 
' make a great difference in the climate. 

3 April 1848. 3916. Viscount Mahon.'] Have you seen or heard of any diminution in the 

rivers of that part of India, or any increased drought throughout the country, as 
one of the witnesses stated before this Committee ? — No, I am not aware of such 
excepting in the jungles, which are still very enormous and extensive ; there has 
been no diminution of wood ; the tendency has been the other way, to increase it. 

3917. Have you not heard any complaint of the diminution of rivers? — No. 

3918. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Have you observed any deterioration in the quality of 
the American cotton from the time it was first planted? — No, we have not observed 
any, judging from the price which I see it is now selling at in Bombay, within 
the last six weeks, for 109 rupees a candy, whereas the best native cotton was 70 
rupees. 

3919. Are you aware in the previous experiments of the East India Company, 
that there has been a constant approximation of the quality of the new seed to the 
quality of the old cotton ? —I am perfectly aware that all cottons have a great 
tendency to run hybrid ; if you planted two fields close together with different 
cottons, very soon you would not know which w'as which. 

3920. Supposing you planted a field of native cotton and a field of American 
cotton in the neighbourhood of each other, there would be a tendency for the 
American cotton to approximate to the quality of the native cotton?^ — Yes, I believe 
they would mix, and you would produce a new kind of cotton altogether. 

3921. Is not the American cotton now planted in the district you speak of, 
unless the native cotton be entirely done away with, liable to this deterioration ? 
— We have not observed that it has suffered yet ; it is, of course, liable to that ; 
I believe in the United States of America they actually import from the high 
lands in Mexico the seed occasionally ; they do not go on planting and replanting 
the old seed. 

3922. Seeing that the American cotton is so much more productive than the 
native cotton, and that there is a natural tendency in the American cotton to 
deteriorate, would it not be advisable, therefore, to abolish the growth of the native 
seed altogether ? — I do not see how you could do that ; you would be acting 
contrary to every principle of allowing a man to cultivate what he likes ; we do 
not prevent a man cultivating what he pleases. 

3923. Chairman.] From your knowledge of that part of India, do you consider 
that Dharwar is a district where the land assessment is, on the whole, lighter than 
in other parts of the country ? — No, we do not ; we consider that the Dharwar 
assessment was heavy, and that consequently the survey was brought down there 
in preference to going into other districts ; it is the intention of the Government 
that the survey should be introduced into Poonah and into Nuggur, and it is 
going on all over the Deccan ; it was brought down to Dharwar in preference 
to going into the other districts, because the assessment there was higher or 
rather more unequal than in some other parts. 

3924. Mr. Ploxrden.] With regard to the questions put to you by the honour- 
able Member, the Concanny cotton is American, is it not ? — No, it is the purely 
indigenous cotton of India. 

[ 7 'he Witness delivered in the follow'mg Documents :] 

To Arthur Malet, Esquire. 

Sir, Bombay, 18 September 1847. 

W B have the honour to hand you, for the information ofGovernment, tlie following Report, 
which we received by the last mail from England, upon Saw-ginned Cotton : — 

As we weie anxicus to have it fairly tried by practical men, we obtained from Mr. W. 
R. Mercer, in January last, about 12 candies of New Orleans seed cotton, the produce of 
Dhuiwar ; about 3 candies of native cotton of Dharwar, which is known in this maiket as 
“ Conipta,” both cleaned by the saw-gin. 

We divided these into three lots, and shipped them to three of our constituents, all of 
them extensive spinneis and manufacturers in Lancashire. 

By the last mail we received from one of them a Report, of which the following is the 
substance; viz., on the New Orleans seed cotton 

It is repotted as of good staple and colour, and very clean, the staple not injured by the 
ginning. It was valued, on 17 July 1847, at Oj d. per pound, at which date the best Surat 
cotton was selling in Liverpool at&id. per pound, and the usual qualities shipped from here, 
say “ middling” to “ fair,’ at 4^d. to 4ld. per pound. Our friends say that it is imexcep- 
■ tionablo in every respect, and had been much approved of by all who had seen it. They 

have 
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fcave handed us the comparative result of the spinning of New Orleans cotton, and of what a. Em. 

we bad shipped to them, which is as follows : — ’* * 

** Ordinary” Orleans cotton, worth 6| d. per pound in Liverpool ; 50 pounds of cotton— S 1848. 

Ibt. oz. ibt. oz. 

When willowed, produced - - - - 47 8 Loss 2 8 

„ blown ana lapped, produced • - - 45 6 „ 2 2 

„ corded and spun, produced - - - 41 4 „ 4 2 

Fifty pounds produced 41 pounds 4 ounces of yam ; loss, 17| per cent. 

India Orleans seed cotton ; 50 pounds of cotton — 

ibs. oz. lbs oz. 

When willowed, produced - > - - 48 12 Loss 1 4 

„ blown and lapped, produced - - - 47 1 „ 1 11 

„ corded and spun, produced - - - 42 8 ,, 4 9 

Fifty pounds produced 42 pounds 8 ounces of yam; loss, 15 per cent. 

The yam from the East India cotton was quite equal to that made from the ** ordinary” 

Orleans cotton. Upon the whole, the experiment is highly satisfactory, and we hope 
it may, in some small degree, encourage a larger production of such cotton in Dharwar. 

We now come to the Report upon the saw-ginned native cotton, which we give in our cor- 
respondent’s own words ; viz. : 

** We find the saw-ginned Compta full of small broken fragments of leaf. This is the 
glaring defect of it ,* the cotton is full of an infinity of minute particles, all adhering most m ^ • 

pertinaciously to the cotton, that it is utterly impossible to eject them. This is most f | "8 * 

unfortunate, as the cotton itself is about the best specimen of East India cotton we ever of^hu remark*^'”** 
worked. In the carding and spinning it has given unqualified satisfaction ; but all these 
good qualities are rendered null by the impossibility of eiadicating this small leaf dirt, for 
the yam exhibits so many specks of dirt as to be almost unsaleable.” 

The only remedy for this leaf dirt, so much complained of, is increased care in picking 
the cotton free from leaves, but we fear there will be great difficulty in accomplishing this. 

We are glad to obseive that the cotton above referred to was not injured in the staple by 
the saw-gin, which shows that the working of it is better understood in Dharwar now than 
when it was first introduced, as we sent to England in 1844 a small parcel of saw-ginned 
Compta cotton, the staple of which was so much injured that it would not spin into mer- 
chantable yarn. In tlie liope that the above may be interesting to Government, 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Geo. S. King ^ Co. 


No. 3937 of 1847. — ^Territorial Department, Revenue. 

To Messrs. G. S. King if Co. 

Gentlemen, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter, dated the 18th ultimo, I am directed to con- 
vey to you the best thanks of the Honourable the Governor in Council for the Report 
therewith forwarded upon saw-ginned cotton grown in Dharwar, and to inform you, that, 
if you have no objection, he purposes publishing an extract from your communication, or 
the whole of it, in the “ Government Gazette,” with the view of showing to the public the 
real value of the cotton raised in the Southern Mahratta country when properly ginned and 
cleaned. 

1 have, &c. 


Bombay Castle, 13 October 1847. 
Examined. 

(signed) G. A. Summert. 


(signed) J. G. Lumsdeny 
Acting Secretary to Government. 


To Jomn Q. Lumsden, Esquire. 

Sir, Bombay, 10 October 1847. 

With reference to our respects of 18th September 1847, addressed to Mr. Malet, we 
have now the honour to hand you, for the information of Government, a Report which we 
received from another of our constituents, to whom we forwarded some of the New Orleans 
seed cotton grown in Dharwar, and cleaned by the saw-gin by Mr. Mercer. The report 
is dated 23d August 1847, and was received by us on 25th September 1847. We may 
remark that our correspondent is an extensive and intelligent spinner in Lancashire, whose 
opinion we consider valuable. 

We give the report in his own words : — ** I promised you I would institute some exmri- 
ments for the purpose of comparing the Bombay cotton from New Orleans wed (of which 
you sent us 10 bales) with cotton from New Orleans ; but the comparison is not so close 
as I could have wished, as we are hot in the habit ' of using cotton of so low a grade 
generally, and therefore your cotton lost more in the process of cleaning in order to make 
0.41. 88 4 the 
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the yarn into which it was spun, of equal quality with the other in point of cleanliness. 
Your cotton was valued at 6 J d. per pound; but that with which it was compared in the 
same week that yours was valued, cost 7/^d., a difference in value of 17 per cent., whilst 
the yarn spun from it was not more than 5 per cent, better. These explanations are neces- 
sary to enable you to make the comparison, and are required to enable you to do justice to 
your own cotton. It must also be observed, that in consequence of all the carding engines 
being cleaned out both at the beginning and end of the trials, both kinds appear to lose a 
much larger per-centage than usual, and a much larger than they would have done if the 
experiment had been on a much larger scale. 

The Compta cotton being unsuited to our consumption, wc have made no experiments 
with it, so far. 

I annex result of the expeiiments, which would have been more satisfactory if both 


sorts of cotton had been of the same value in Liveipool.'' 

ot. 

Bombay cotton - 200 0 

Lost in the blowing machines - -- -- -- 40 

195 10 

Strips, fly and carding wastes - -- -- -- 25 0 

170 10 

Roving waste and fly in spinnmg-room 2 0 

Weight of yarn produced ------ 108 10 


New Oi leans cotton - - 200 0 

Loss in blowing machines --------20 

197 10 

Strips, fly and waste in carding --22 0 

175 10 

Roving and spinning waste - -- -- -- 30 

Weight of yarn produced - - - - - -172 10 


Therefore, the New Orleans produced more yarn than the Bombay by 2 per cent. 
The quality of the New Orleans yarn was better - - - . 5 per cent. 

Total - - - 7 per cent. 

But against this must be set lower value of the Bombay cotton, in the 

low state the Orleans cotton costing more by - - - - 17 per cent. 


We consider the foregoing report very satisfactory. It seems that in staple, in colour, and 
in cleanliness, the Dharwar cotton fiom New Oilcans seed must have been good, or other- 
wise our conespondent would have remarked on the defect. 

It also shows that saw-ginned cotton grown in tins country from New Orleans seed may 
be used with advantage in England in the place of American cotton ; whereas the common 
cotton of this country cannot be used as a sub.stitute for American. 

We may remark that the Dharwar cotton was valued in Liverpool at 6 Je/. per pound, 
when the very finest Bombay cotton was only worth SJrf. per pound, and the average run 
of the qualities shipped from here, d, to 4ld. per pound. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Geo. S. King 1) Co. 


To James G, Lumsden, Esquire. 

Sir, Bombay, 16 October 1847. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 13 th instant. 

We are pleased to find that the report upon saw-ginned cotton in our respects of 18th 
September 1847, has been interesting to the honourable the Governor in Council. 

We leave it entirely in your hands to publish the whole or part of our letter of 
18th September, and also of that accompanying one of the present date in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, as we, of course, have not the slightest objection. 

Our only object in purchasing the New Orleans seed cotton from Mr. Mercer, was to 
have its quality fiiirly tested by competent parties, and as the report from them is so 
satisfactory, we think the more widely it is known the better. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Geo. S. King Sf Co. 


To 
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To A, JV. SAaw, Esq. 

Dear Sir, , Bombay, 3 January 1848. 

I BEO to hand you particulars of some experiments made in England upon saw-ginned 
New Orleans cotton and saw-ginned Compta cotton, both of them the produce of Dharwar ; 
and knowing the interest you take in cotton cultivation, I feel that it is unnecessary to 
apologize for a lengthened statement. 

In January 1847, 1 procured from Mr. W. R. Mercer 25 bales of saw-ginned New Orleans 
seed cotton, and eight bales of saw-ginned Compta cotton. 

By way of fairly testing the qualities of these, they were shipped to the following first-rate 
spinners and manufacturers in Lancashire ; viz. : — 

. To Messrs. J. A. Turner & Co. ll bales New Orleans, 4 bales Compta. 

„ Garnett & Horsfalls 10 ditto 2 ditto. 

„ John Dugdale, Brothers 4 ditto 2 ditto. 


Shote, Esq. 
3 April 1848. 


1 now call your attention to the following reports which I have received from them. 

The first is from Mr. Thomas Garnett, in a letter dated Low Moor, 23 August 1847, which 
I give in his own words : 

“ My dear Sir, — I promised you I would institute some experiments for the purpose 
of comparing the Bombay cotton from New Orleans seed (of which your house sent us 
10 bales) witn cotton from New Orleans ; but the comparison is not so close as I could 
have wished, as we are not in the habit of using cotton of so low a grade generally, and 
therefore your cotton lost more in the process of cleaning in order to make the yarn into which 
it was spun of equal quality with the other in point of cleanliness. Your cotton was valued 
at 6 id. per lb., but that with which it was compared, cost at the same time 7 Ad., a 
difference in value of 17 per cent., whilst the yarn spun from it was not more than nve per 
cent, better; these explanations are necessary to enable you to make the comparison, 
and are required to enable you to do justice to your own cotton. It must also be 
observed, that in consequence of all the carding engines being cleaned out both at the 
beginning and end of the trials, both kinds appear to lose a much larger per-centage 
than usual, and a much larger than they would have done if the experiment had been 
on a much larger scale. 

“ The Compta cotton being unsuited to our consumption, we have made no experiment 
with it, so far. 

“ I annex the result of the experiments, which would have been more satisfactory if both 
sorts of cotton had been of the same value in Liverpool. 

lbs. oz. 

“ Bombay cotton (New Orleans seed) - - - 200 0 

“ Lost m blowing machines ■ _ - . 4 g 



195 

10 

Strips, fly and carding wastes - - . 

•25 

0 


170 

10 

Roving waste and fly in spiiining-room 

2 

0 

“ Weight of yarn produced - - - 

1 

1 ^ 

1 a 

1 ^ 

10 

New Orleans cotton at 7 d. per lb. 

- 200 

0 

Loss in blowing machines « . - 

2 

6 


197 

10 

Strips, fly and waste in carding - - - 

- 22 

0 


175 

10 

** Roving waste and waste in spinning 

3 

0 

« Weight of yarn produced - - . 

- 172 

10 


Summary. 

“ The 200 lbs. New Orleans, produced more yarn by - - - 2 per cent. 

“ The quality of the yarn was better by ----- 5 „ 

“ Together - 7 „ 

“ Against this must be put the lower value of the 200 lbs. Bombay 
cotton, the cost of the New Orleans being 7 per lb., the value 
of the Boinb^ being 6 Jd. per lb., a difference of - - - 17 „ 

“ Difference in mvour of Bombay cotton - - - - - 10 „ ” 

i now give you the report from Messrs. J. A. Turner It Co., dated Manchester, 
O August 1847. 

0.41. T T First, 



A* N S/iaw, Esq. 


3 April 1848. 


This alludes to the 
Compta cotton, not 
to the Dharwar 
New Orleans, 
which was admitted 
superior to all 
native cottons. 
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First, upon the New Orleans seed cotton, of which I give you the substance of their 
report, which is as follows : — 

It IS reported as of good staple and colour, very clean, the staple not injured by the 
ginning. It was valued on 17 July 1847, at 6j per lb., at which date the very best Surat 
cotton was selling in Liverpool at per lb., and the usual quality of cotton shipped from 
here at 4§(i. to 4 Jd. per lb. Messrs. J. A. Turner & Co. report it as unexceptionable in 
every respect, and say that it had been much approved of by all who had seen it ; they 
hand us the following comparative result of tlie spinning with real New Orleans cotton; viz. . 

“ Ordinary ” New Orleans cotton, wortli 6 Jrf. per lb. in Liverpool ; 


50 lbs. of cotton — lbs. oz. 

When willowed, produced - - 47 8 

,, Blown and lajiped - - 45 6 

,, Carded and spun - - 41 4 

60 lbs. produced 41 lbs. 4oz. of yam 


Loss 

Jf 


lbs. oz, 
2 8 
o o 

4 2 


India New Orleans seed cotton, worth G Jrf. per lb. in Liverpool; 

When willowed, produced - - 48 12 - Loss 1 4 

„ Blown and lapped - -47 1- „ 111 

„ Carded and sjiun - - 42 8 - „ 4 G 

50 lbs. piodiiced 12 lbs. 8 oz. of yarn - - - - 


Loss 17 J per cent. 


Loss 16 per cent. 


The jam from the East India cotton was quite equal m quality to that manufactured 
from the “ ordinary ” New Orleans cotton. 

Second, upon the saw-gimied Compta cotton, which I give you m Messrs. J. A. Turner & 
Co.’s own words : — r 

We find the saw-gimied Compta full of small broken fragments of leaf; this is the 
glaring defect of it; the cotton is full of an infinity of minute paiticles, all adhering most 
pertinaciously to tlie cotton, that it is utterly impossible to eject them ; this is most 
unfortunate, as the cotton itself is about the best specimen of Last Indian cotton we ever 
worked. In the carding and spinning, it has uiven unqualified satisfaction ; but all these 
good qualities are rendered null by the impossiblity of eradicating this small leaf dirt, for 
the yam exhibits so many specks of dirt as to be almost unsaleable.” 

I have not yet received from Messrs. John Dugdale and Brothers any report upon the 
cotton shipped to them. 

I would particularly call your attention in the above repoits to the following points uj)on 
the New Orleans seed cotton, which I consider very important: — 

The first, and far the most important, is, that it is applicable to the consumption in 
England in the place of American cotton. I think this is very clearly moved both from 
Messrs. Gainett & Uoisfall, and Messrs. J. A. Turner & Co.’s reports. Erom the first, it 
appears that there was an advantage of 10 per cent, m favour of the Indian cotton ; from 
fhe second, it appeals that oidmary” New Oilcans, which cost 1 s. 1 d. per pound more 
than the Indian cotton was valued at, lost in spinning per cent, more than the Indian 
cotton did, and did not produce any better yarn. Again, the Indian New Oilcans seed 
cotton was unexceptionabie in the three important points of staple, colour, cleanliness. 

I fed that I cannot too strongly press upon your attention the importance of increasing 
the cultivation of the New Oi leans seed cotton. During the time I was in England, m 
184G and 1847, I was in constant communication with the spinners and manufacturers in 
Lancashire, and the result of all that I have heard from them is a conviction, that how'ever 
clean and well-ginned the native cotton of this country may be, that its consumption must 
be limited in England from the shortness of the staple ; it appears that it is only suited for 
spuming the low'cr or coarser numbers of yarn, (1 believe up to No. 20) and that the finer 
kinds of yam cannot be spun from it, because when the machmerv is diiven at the speed 
requisite to s|)m fine yarns, the native Indian cottons, fioni the shoitncss of their staple, are 
constantly bicaking in the spindles. 

To show' \ou more clearly the importance of cultivating a cotton in this country which 
will compete with the American cotton m England, I may remark the consumption m 
England foi the yeai ending ;jl December 1840 w’as — 


Ainei lean cotton 1,267,820 bales. 

East India cotton 111,000 do. 


So that the consumption of East India cotton was only 1) per cent, of the American cotton. 
This, I think, m somemeasuie ])ro\es tlieaccuiacy of what I have stated above. 

Messrs. J. A. Turner 6c Co. give us orders to buy them New Orleans seed cotton at 
^ d» per lb. higher pi ice than the common Compta cotton. 

Messrs. Garnett and Horsfalls give us the following orders under date of 22d November 
1847, which 1 give you an extract of, because they show^ in some measure the correct- 
ness of my view of the advantage of extending the cultivation of American seed cotton ; 
they say, — 

We think, if good middling to fair Surat cotton can be laid down in Liverpool at 2J d. 
per lb., or from New Orleans seed, equal to the 10 bales sent to us last year at 4rf. per lb., 
we should not be afiaid of a large portion of our funds being invested in the article, 
particularly in that from the American seed, as it is of a quality suited to our own con- 
sumption.’^ ^ 

You 
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You will see that they will give Ijd. per lb. higher price for the American seed cotton 
than for the common cotton of this county. ^ 1 1 • 1 1 

The second point of importance in the New Orleans seed cotton is its higher value. 
From the foregoing reporrs you will observe that it was valued in England at rf. to 6J d. 
per lb., while at the same time the usual run of cotton shipped from here was only worth 

45 d. or 42 d. per lb. ^ t , . , ^ 

With reference to Messrs. J. A. Turner & Co. s report uiK)n the saw-giniicd Conipta 
cotton, you will see the great fault in it is the small leaf dirt, and no doubt this may be 
obviated by more careful picking of it ; it is satisfactory to find that the staple of it was 
not injured by the ginning, for the first of this which I obtained from Mr. Mercer in 1844 

was all cut to pieces by the gin. ^ 

In the above remarks which I have made u])on the great importance ot encouraging the 
growth of American cotton here, I must not be understood to underrate the importance of 
shipping the native cottons as clean as possible, as no doubt this would increase their 
consumption in England, and I would, therefore, strongly urge the saw-gin being used in 
cleaning them. 

Believe me, &c. 


A. N. Shaw, Esq. 
3 April 1 84?^, 


(signed) A. King. 

[Upon this correspondence, the Government fell into the error, that the best cotton 
alluded to ever shipped from India was the Compta. I consequently addressed Mr. King 
on the subject, as 1 was certain that the Government w'as in error, and had misundei stood 
the communication made.] 


To A. N. Shaw, Esquire. 

Dear Sir, Bombay, 21 January lfi48. 

You have asked us to give our distinct opinion whether the native cotton grown in Dhar- 
war and cleaned by the saw-gin is equal in quality and value to the New Orleans seed 
cotton grown in the same district; also, which desciiption it is most desirable to encourage 
the cultivation of. 

We have not the slightest hesitation in giving our opinion as follows ; viz. : 

That the native cotton, however clean, is not equal to the New Orleans seed in quality. 

That the New Orleans seed cotton is most decidedly the description to encourage the cul- 
tivation of in the Southern Mahratta country, and the greatest care should be taken by the 
authorities on the spot not to allow the natives to mix it with any other. 

We merely speak of the Southern Mahratta country, because we have not sufficient ex- 
perience of tile production of other districts to give a positive opinion. 

In support of the above opinions, we beg to refer you to the following cerrespondence ; 
viz. : — 

From George S. King k Co., to Arthur Malet, Esquire ; Bombay, 18 September 1847. 

From ditto to J. G. Lumsden, Esquire; „ 10 October 1847. 

From V. A. King to A. N. Shaw, Esquire ; „ 3 Januaiy 1848. 

In the letter above referred to, addressed to Arthur Malct, Esquire, of 18 September 1847, 
we observe there is one sentence which may appear to contradict our opinion. The sentence 
is, This is most unfortunate, as the cotton itself is about the best specimen of East India 
cotton we ever worked.” This sentence is in our correspondent’s ( Messrs. J. A. Turner & Co.) 
own words. Now, wc have not the slightest doubt, that in speaking of the best specimen of 
East India cotton, they meant compared with native cotton, and not with New Orleans seed 
cotton, as Messrs. J. A. Turner k Co. are well awaie of the difference. 

However, to make it quite clear that in using the above expiession with reference to 
native saw-ginned cotton, Messrs. J. A. Turner k Co. did not mean to say that it was better 
than New Orleans seed, we may remaik that, at the very lime they wrote the letter, of 
which the above is an extract, wc had oiders from them for saw-ginned New Orleans, at one 
halfpenny per pound (^rf.) liigher prices than for saw-gmned native cotton ; and they after- 
wards cancelled their oiders for saw-ginned native cotton altogether, because of the small 
leaf dirt in it. 

We feel confident that if the New O rleans seed cotton was an article of regular shipment 
from here, that the consumption of Bombay cotton would be increased very much in 
England. 

We remain, &c. 

(signed) G. S. King ^ Co. 


To JJoyfc, Esquire, m. d., &c. &c. 

My dear Sir, Manchester, 3 March 1848. 

1 HAVE your note of the Ist instant, in which you say that an attempt may probably be 
made by Liverpool brokers to depreciate the Dharwar cotton. 1 am convinced that any 
such attempt would fail altogether, for the cotton imported by the Company was readily 
0.41 • T T 2 



ji, K. Shaw, Esq. 


3 April 1848. 


JF. W. P,idcanx. 


6 April 1848. 
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sold to spinners, who are all anxious for fresh arrivals. 1 believe only one lot was imported 
bv piivate mei chants besides what 1 had, and that was sold for export at per pound. 
Tlhe purchasers of my Dharwar cotton all agree in opinion, and by last mail, seven different 
spinners who have tried it, sent orders to my Bombay firm to purchase a (]^uantity on their 
account, stating that their object in so doing was to encourage the cultivation of the New 
Orleans plant. 

I furnished Mr. Turner with the means of speaking to this fact, and I have no doubthe 
will give it in his evidence. 

With regard to any suggestion I could make of the best way to extend the cultivation, I 
have already (on behalf of the deputation) addressed a letter to the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, which, of course, can be put in as evidence, if required ; and I don^t know 
that I have anything to add. At the same time, if my personal testimony can be of any use, 
I am ready and willing to come up and give evidence. 

I called upon you at the India House on Wednesday, but did not find you ; I had an 
interview, however, with Mr. Melvill. 

Believe me, &c. 
(signed) John PeeL 


To John Peel, Esq., Manchester. 


Dear Sir, Liverpool, 8 March 1848. 

On the subject of the Dharwar cotton, to which you have called our attention, we have 
to remark, that ever since we disposed of the parcel imported last year, which you weie 
pleased to put under our care for sale, we have had repeated inquiries from the parties who 
were purchasers at that time if we had anymore of it on hand, and latterly the parties 
have betrayed an increased anxiety to know if any was coming forward ; indeed we have 
no hesitation in saying that we should have no difficulty in disposing of it, and at a full 
and fan* competing price with what is now obtained for the middling class of upland cotton, 
usually termed broad, and grown in the Atlantic States, the value of which to-day is 4gt/. 
per lb., and which is generally used for wefts, for which the Dharwar cotton is more espe- 
cially adapted. Many of our spinners have been unwilling to adopt this cotton ; not from 
the fear of it not answering, but because it has not yet come forward in that quantity so as 
to ensure them a constant supply of it; but those who have already tiied it are the parties 
who are now so anxious for the introduction of it ; confirming our decided opinion that it 
will be a very valuable discription of cotton when more generally known and appreciated, 
and be an important substitute in any case of need for American descriptions, which are 
applicable to spinning the same numbers, and of the particular quality above stated; it is 
Indeed a very great improvement upon the cotton wc previously received from India, and 
deseives every encouragement in the production of it that can be possibly called into action, 
and we trust that your efforts for that purpose will be successful- 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) Wm, Clare Sj Sons, 


Jovis, G* die Aprilis, 1848. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Mr. Mowatt. 

Mr. J, B. Smith. 


Viscount Mahon. 
Mr. Plowderi. 
Mr. Bolling. 

Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. C. Villiei^. 


JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair, 


Francis William Prideaux\ Esq., further Examined. 

3925. Chairman.] ARE you in possession of some communication from India* 
which you think would further the objects of the Committee ?— I wish to put in 
before the Committee a portion of a letter which I have received from Captain 
Wingate, an officer who is now, and has been for some years, in charge of the 
revision of the assessment in the Southern Mahratta country, as it happens to 
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l)ear on the subject of the Committee’s inquiry ; he is an officer of great intel- ' 
ligence and great experience in revenue matters ; it is dated from Dharwar, the 
23d of February 1848. I should state that the Cotton Committee referred to 
by Captain Wingate was that which was assembled by the Bombay Government 
in 1846. 


{The same was handed in, as follows ;] 

Dharwar, 23d February 1848. 

The question of the bearing of the laud assessment on the cotton cultivation, is. as to 
principles, of general application, and being apparently far from well understood by the 
public at home or even in this country, I will venture a few observations on the subject 
which will hold equally good in the case of Guzerat, or any other cotton producing district, 
as in that of the Southern Mahmtta country. 

A good deal of obscurity and misuaderstaiidins: prevails in regard to this question, espe* 
cially at home, which it would be most desirable to dispel. A very general impression 
obtains, that the land assessment in this country is a tax upon the farmer, which adds by its 
whole amoimt to the cost of his produce, be it cotton or anything else, and that w’ere it 
abolished or reduced he would be able to bring his produce to market just so much cheaper. 
And even the Cotton Committee, while combating this delusion, have not been able to shake 
themselves entirely free of it ; for, in their comparison of the respective capabilities of India 
and America for the production of cotton, they euumeiate among the advantages enjoyed by 
the latter, its freedom from anything analogous to our land assessment. The Committee 
are certainly in error here as to the fact, as w’ell as the inference, for land in America yields 
a rent just as in India or any other cultivated country, and if it did not, the circumstance so 
far from being an advantage to the grower of cotton would in reality be the reverse. 

Political economists have now satisfactorily elucidated the nature of rent. It is found 
wherever land is brought to any extent under tillage, and is due first to the produce of land 
being more than sufficient for the maintenance of those employed in its cultivation, and 
secondly, to the fact of this surplus varying according to the fertility of the soil and its 
advantages in point of situation for the disposal of the produce. Wherever lands exist 
which yield different returns for the same expenditure and labour, there will be rents varying 
in proportion to the surplus yielded in each case, and this of course must be equally charac- 
teristic of America as of India. It makes no difference whatever whether this lent is 
received by proprietor-farmers as in America, or by pioprietors who do not farm as in Eng- 
land, or partly by Government and partly by farmers as in India. In all these cases rent 
exists equally the same, and has no influence whatever on the cost of production. The 
latter will everywhere depend on the portion of the produce required for the maintenance of 
the laboureis and replacement of the capital employed upon the land; consequently, in 
countries where the wages of labour and value of money are high, as in America, the cost of 
cultivation will be greater than in a countrv like India, where labour is cheap ; and wore 
there no rent in America, as imagined by the Committee, it would merely prove that the costs 
of cultivation are there so enormous as to absorb the whole produce and leave nothing for a 
rent, which so far from enabling the faimer to compete better with foreign countries would 
have an effect exactly the reverse. Tlie real superiority of America consists in the fertility of 
her virgin soil, her numerous splendid rivers by which the produce of the interior is con- 
veyed to the ports at a comparatively small cost ; her comparative vicinity to England, and 
above all, her intelligent, enterprising, and energetic population, but not most assuredly her 
exemption from anything equivalent to our land assessment. 

The whole effect of a land-tax, such as that of India, when not in excess of the natural 
rent, is to transfer an equivalent amount of the latter from the pocket of the landholder to 
the coffers of the state. When the land-tax just equals the rent. Government receives the 
whole surplus beyond what is necessary for the maintenance of the labourers and replace- 
ment of the capital employed on the land, and becomes de facto sole proprietor ; but while 
it does not exceed the rent, it is abundantly evident that it can have no effect in^eiihancing 
the cost of cultivation, or impeding in any other way the extension of the production of 
cotton, or any other crop. 

This assessment or land-tax, however, may be so heavy as to exceed the rent, and its effect 
in this case remains for investigation. The excess of assessment beyond the rent will 
evidently have to be defrayed from the farmer’s profits, unless he can reduce the wages of 
his labourers, which he is not likely to be able to do, while the same extent of land remains 
in cultivation, and consequently the demand for labour continues as before. The farmer, 
therefore, must submit to a curtailment of his fair profits, and if to any considerable extent, 
they will be no longer sufficient for the replacement of his capital. He will become poorer 
from year to year, until obliged to relinquish part of his farm, from having no longer the 
means of keying it in tillage. Labourers will thus be thrown out of employment, and 
poverty and distress will gradually extend over the whole agricultural population, 'file con- 
traction of cultivation would not be arrested here, however, and nothing but a reduction of 
assessment, whether permanent or in the form of annual or occasional remissions, could save 
the community from utter ruin. 

^ In this case, then, we see that any excess of assessment beyond the rent the land would 
yield, if not subject to assessment at all, would add to the cost of cultivation, and an 
0.41 . T T 3 inevitable 
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F. W- Prideauxj inevitable result of such excess when considerable would be the impoverishment of the 
Esq. agricultural population, and a diminution of the breadth of land under tillage. Whenever, 

then, we find in India the cultivators poor, the extent of arable waste considerable, and 

6 April 1848. abatements of the full assessment required to prevent a further contraction of the cultivation, 
it may be safely concluded that the land-tax is in excess of the rent, and that the country will 
never prosper until it is reduced so as to be brought within it. Such was the case in most parts 
of the Poona and Sholapoor Collectorates before the late revision of assessment there, and 
such is still the casein many parts of the Southern Mahratta country, to which the revision of 
assessment now in progress has not yet extended. In the districts of the Dharwar Collec- 
torate, which have been re-assessed, the effect of the revision has been in every instance 
shown in a large extension of the cultivation, which indicates clearly enough that the previous 
great extent of waste was due to over-assessment, and not to deficient population or any 
other cause. 

The only case, then, in which the land-tax of India can impede the extension of the cotton 
cultivation is when it is in excess of the rent. But even in this case it has no tendency to 
injure the cotton cultivation more than any other species of cultivation. Upon land actually 
under tillage, the assessment, however heavy, has no tendency either to encourage or dis 
courage the cultivation of cotton, or any other particular crop. The farmer, whether his 
assessment be heavy or light, will cultivate the crops which pay him best ; and wherever 
the cotton cultivation in India has fallen off, and been succeeded by that of other crops 
more remunerative to the farmer, no reduction of assessment, nor indeed the abolition of the 
land-tax altogether, would avail to alter this state of things. The change might make cotton 
a profitable crop; but this would not be enough while another crop remained more profit- 
able still, as the consideration of the former is not merely what will pay him, but what will 
pay him best. 

The only changes by which, in such circumstances, the balance could be restored, and 
cotton again brought into favour with the farmer without any rise of pi ice, are sucli as 
would affect cotton alone, or in a greater degree than other products. Among these may be 
enumerated those calculated to increase tbe yield or improve the quality of the staple, 
cheapen the cost of freeing it from the seed, or of transpoiting it to the ports for shipment. 
These, not so much by lessening the cost of producing cotton, as by changing its relation 
to other products for which the land is equally suited, might give a vast extension to the 
cotton cultivation, which a mere reduction of assessment could never do. The latter could 
not at all affect the relation of cotton to other products, vvhereas the former would, and if to 
a degree sufficient to make cotton one of the most profitable crops to the farmer, there can 
be no question that the result would be a rapid and great extension of the cultivation. 

These remarks, if sound, will have indicated the relative importance of tlie several 
remedial measures which have been proposed for the encouragement of the cotton culti- 
vation. A reduction of assessment, when not in excess of the rent, would be wholly 
inoperative, and when in excess of the rent, would afford encouragement to agriculture in 
general, but not to cotton in particular; and when the latter crop has been given up, because 
others pay better, it would not assist in bringing it again into favour with the cultivators. 

' On the other hand, the introduction of superior varieties of plant, the saw-gui, and above all 

roads and railroads to cheapen its tiansit to the coast, would prove direct encouragements 
to the growth of the staple, and might lead to an extension of its cultivation beyond calcu- 
lation. 

The great field for the extension of the cotton cultivation is the interior of the Peninsula, 
in the States of Berar and Hyderabad, as there is little land within the limits of tlie Bom- 
bay Picsidency, suited to the growth of cotton, that is not already devoted to its cultiva- 
tion. For developing the resources of Berar and the country of the Nizam, railroads are 
indispensable. These countries are too distant from the coast for cart-carriage to be of 
much service, and mere roads, therefore, would not meet their requirements. If the cotton 
cultivation of India is ever to become of much importance to the Lancashire manufacturers, 
railroads must be made ; for without a more speedy and economical means of transit than 
eumuion roads would supply, it is vain to hope that any very large amount of produce 
from the interior of the Peninsula will ever be brought to the coast. 

But even railroads would not of themselves suffice. In the Nizam’s country the collection 
of the revenue is generally farmed out to the highest bidders, whose chief object is to make 
the most of their contracts, and squeeze all that can be got out of the unfortunate peasantry. 
The latter have no secunty against over exaction on the part of the farmers, and, as might 
be anticipated from such a state of things, the country, by common report, is fast retro- 
grading, and the cultivated area and population diminishing. Nothing short of a complete 
revolution and reform of the revenue system would, in this case, make any great extension 
of the cotton culture possible. I’he Cotton Committee have kept silence upon this point, 
and yet no considerable extension of the cotton cultivation can oe looked for out of the 
Nizam’s country, and certainly cannot take place there until the existing system is put upon 
a new footing. 

I have already extended this letter far beyond what I had intended, but, if anything I 
have written prove of service, I shall not mind being thought tedious. India has immense 
resources, but they require development, and as she does not possess the private entenirise 
necessary for the purpose, this will never be done without the aid of Government. 1 feel 
confident that almost any expenditure on roads and railroads would be repaid by their 

effects 
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effects oo the revenue ; and that nodiing would tend more to establish the merits of the 
Company’s government in the public mind at home, than a liberal policy in regard to 
them. 

(signed) O. Wingate. 

John Chapman, Esq., Examined. 

3926. Chairman.] HAVE you been in India ? — Yes. 

3927. When did you go to India, and when did you return r — I left England 
on the 3 d of August 1845 , and I left Bombay on my return, on the 15 th of 
September in the following year. 

3928. You were there about a year ? — A year and a few days. 

3929. For what purpose did you go there ? — I went to complete the investi* 
gations for the Great Peninsular Railway Company. 

3930. Do you hold some office in that company ? — ^Yes, I am manager. 

3931. Were you largely concerned in the originating of the project of that 
company ? — Yes. 

3932. How long have you devoted your attention to the subject of railways in 
India ? — Five years. 

3933. Have you been exclusively devoting your time to it for the whole of 
that period?— No ; for two years, not exclusively; but employing all the leisure 
and opportunities that I had ; for three years past, exclusively. 

3934. Before you went out to India, did you avail yourself of any means of 
information in this country upon the subject ? — Yes ; I was in frequent com- 
munication with persons conversant with Indian subjects, and under the per- 
mission of the directors, I had access to documents of great extent and variety 
at the East India House ; 1 employed myself for some months there, in examining, 
copying and extracting, papers and maps. 

3935. Did the East India Company afford you ample means of searching 
among their papers and records for such information as might serve you in the 
object you had in view? — Yes ; I never asked for information that was not given 
me, and on many occasions, information was brought to me of which 1 did not 
suspect the existence. 

393(). Arguing, I presume, that the Company were desirous, rather than other- 
V ise, that the objects you had in view should be prosecuted ? — That was the 
impression made on my mind. 

3937. What were the means of information which you had in India ; had you 
there access to information from public sources also? — The Government put 
me in communication with all their officers, European and native, from the heads 
of departments, to the koolkurnees of the villages ; with these and with the 
residents of Hyderabad, Nagpore and Indore, and with the Commissioner of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory I kept up an active correspondence. The resi- 
dent at Hyderabad placed me in communication with the British officers com- 
manding the various cantonments in the Nizam’s dominions, and with other 
British officers in that territory ; I was freely supplied with documentary infor- 
mation from all those quarters, and had, on all occasions, the cordial encourage- 
ment and effectual aid of the Government of Bombay and its members. 

3938. Did you, during your residence in India, make journeys into the interior, 
and if so, into what districts ?— I staid a few weeks in Bombay ; I then went to 
Poonah, and back again to Bombay, and then back to Poonah ; and from Poonah 
I went northwards, to the house of Dr. Gibson, at Hewra, on the eastern side of 
the Ghauts ; I staid at the Malscj Ghaut, and in its valley, for three months, 
making exploratory journeys in every direction ; I was six weeks at the head of 
the Ghaut, and the rest of the time in the valley between the head of the Ghaut 
and Alleh ; I intended to go into Candeish and Berar, but it was necessary to 
come back to Bombay. 

3939 - Did you reside at that point where the fork of the railway is intended 
tobe?-Yes. 

3940. Did you travel further north from Alleh, towards the bend in the rail- 
way?— Some distance; there is a very rugged country to the north of Alleh, 
and one of our engineers was there ; 1 joined him, and was with him some days, 
as I was anxious to make myself acquainted with that particular locality ; I 
then came back to Bombay ; my route from Alleh to Bombay was by the Mulsej 
Ghaut, and across the Concan to Callian ; thence to Tannah and Bombay ; 1 
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6 April 1848. Salsette, and on the opposite mainland. 

3941 . Did the railway company confine itself to your exertions for its infor- 
mation, or did it make use of other means, and other parties ? — We had two 
engineers, Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare ; each of them, as well as myself, had 
a considerable establishment ; our directors consisted of several superior officers 
of. the Government, and several merchants, European and native ; (I mean the 
directors in Bombay,) and several professional gentlemen of long standing there ; 
Mr. Willoughby, now a member of the Council, was our chairman, and he was 
succeeded, when he went into council, by Mr. Crawford, who has been already 
examined before this Committee ; each of our establishments consisted of two 
or three able and intelligent European assistants, besides native assistants ; my 
my own establishment at one time contained five or six British and Indo-British 
clerks, 10 or 12 native clerks, and five or six native draughtsmen. Mr. Walker, 
who went out with me, and who had before been some years in India, removed 
to a great extent the difficulties I should have found in managing such an estab- 
lishment, from being a stranger to the people and their language. 

3942. And through the means of those parties and the staff employed, did 
the company obtain information, tolerably full and minute, with respect to the 
whole district through which their scheme is intended to run ? — As to engineering 
particulars, we are as well informed as would be necessary for an application to 
Parliament for a line in England, and with respect to traffic, I think we are quite 
as forward. 

3943. Did you direct your attention to any other subjects besides those imme- 
diately connected with the engineering practicability and the cost of the con- 
templated line ? — Our object being to ascertain not only the engineering practi- 
cability of the line, but the probability of its success as an investment, it was 
necessary for us to become acquainted with the various circumstances which 
might affect the cost of constructing and working the line, the supply of traffic 
to it, the probability of the increase of that traffic, and the charge for transit 
which it might be safe or necessary to establish ; hence, there was hardly a 
subject connected with the condition and prospects of the country, that it was 
not necessary for us to inquire into with greater or less particularity ; traffic, 
land-tenures, land-tax, the supply and consumption of food and so on ; of course 
to some of these subjects we gave greater and to others less attention. This 
extent of inquiry was the more necessary, because vre were endeavouring to 
apply the railway system to a country so very different from any from which we 
could derive facts for our guidance. 

3944. Hitherto the experiment of making railways has not been tried on any 
considerable scale in any country circumstanced as India is ? — That was our 
impression at the time. 

3945. Have your directors published any account of their proceedings in 
India, or of the results of their investigations ? — ^This [handing in the same'] is 
a copy of what was published by our directors, and contains such facts as are 
necessary for judging of the success of the undertaking; in that set of papers, 
in addition to the facts collected, there will be found a report of Mr. Stephenson, 
and some deductions from the whole. 

3946. It is a collection called “ Report, Maps and Papers of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company?” — Tes ; I should add that, except the report of 
Mr. Stephenson and another short paper, the whole of them were first printed 
in Bombay, and extensively circulated in India among the public officers who 
had supplied the information, with the view to their affording any corrections 
which might seem to them necessary. 

3947. Have any of those facts or statements met with any contradiction from 
parties in the country, in the Bombay Presidency ? — None whatever. 

3948. Was the subject of the growth or the traffic or trade in cotton within 
the Bombay Presidency brought particularly under your notice whilst you were 
there, or during your subsequent inquiries ? — It was a matter of considerable 
interest to us ; it enters into our traffic for about 18,000 tons per annum, or one- 
tenth of the whole. Out of 180,000 tons of traffic, we reckon upon 18,000 
tons of cotton that comes down the line. 

3949. That is judging of the present production, or the present power of 

export ? 
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export ?•— There are actually 18,000 tons per annum on an average of six years 
exported to Bombay from the continent, which comes across the country to be 
traversed by the railway. 

3950 . In that you leave out of view all supplies to Bombay that come by sea? 
— ^Entirely; if the railway never carried a ton of cotton, still it would not be a 
Mure ; but it is, after all, a matter of great importance; probably these 18,000 
tons may be very much increased ; and not only so, but the difficulties of the times, 
and some hesitation on the part of the Government, made it necessary to ascer- 
tain whether there was any influential class in England sufficiently interested in 
the results to insure the undertaking being prosecuted. If there had been no 
such class, it would have been necessary to abandon the design. 

3951. Do you refer in that remark to the supposition that capitalists in the 
cotton districts might be induced to co-operate with the Company, and become 
shareholders in it ? — I apprehend that it is probable they will ; and it was 
necessary to make it very apparent, if it were true that they were much interested 
in the prosecution of this undertaking, or else we had better have given it up. 

39 . 52 . What are the chief points on which you think you can aflbrd informa- 
tion to the Committee, in respect to the production and export of cotton ? — I 
think I shall be able to show to the Committee the proportion in which India, 
and each port of India, have contributed to our supply of cotton ; what are the 
countries in which the supplies shipped from each port are grown ; the manner 
in which the demand from England has influenced the prices in India, and the 
exports from India ; and the probabilities of an increased supply from each part 
of India; the part of India which has always supplied the rest of India with 
cotton most cheaply and abundantly ; the changes which have enabled India to 
export increasing quantities of cotton, under a constant fall of prices ; and I can 
say something on the causes of the small quantity and inferior quality of the 
present supply ; and to show how the proposed railway will affect the supply. 

3953 . Can you tell the Committee anything of the physical formation, and 
the peculiarities of Western India and the Deccan? — ^The space between the 
coast and the range of the Ghauts (that mountain range — {pointing to the mapl — 
which is laid down near the western coast), is a rough country, very much incum- 
bered with immense mountain blocks, and traversed by smaller ridges ; its 
principal river valleys, however, do not rise very rapidly ; at the foot of the 
Ghauts, they are not 300 feet above the level of the sea. 

3954 . Do the ranges run as projections from the Ghauts to the coast ; that 
is, do they lie east and west, forming the valleys though which the smaller rivers 
run ? — ^I'o some extent they do ; it is a very confused and broken country ; 
some ranges that we cross run north and south, other ranges run east and west. 
Then you come to an immense mountain block, almost isolated, rising 3,000 or 
4,000 feet. The Ghauts themselves are not a mountain range, with plains of 
similar elevation on each side, but an enormous step in the general level of the 
country. 

3955 . They are not, in fact, mountains as you come from the interior r- They 
are not mountains as you come from the interior, except that there is a ridge 
on the very crest of the Ghauts, over which, generally, you must ascend from 
the eastward, before you can descend the great step to the westward; that 
ddge, in some places, is broken through, and affords an occasional means of 
passage ; the height of these passes is somewhere about from 1,800 to 2,000 
feet above the sea, and that elevation is gained often in the course of a mile or 
a mile and a half. The Bhore Ghaut road, between Bombay and Poonah, rises 
1,800 feet in a road of three miles long, which has 40 well-defined turns in it. 

3956 . The road is made zig-zag to ascend the step ? — Yes. The only ancient 
made road to be attributed to a native government that I met with is at the 
Mulsej Ghaut, which rises 1,300 feet upon a base of 2,000 feet, and that is 
accomplished by innumerable zig-zags up an internal angle formed by two steep 
.flanks of a mountain ; the elevation gained by the Ghauts is gradually lost in 
•descending to the Bay of Bengal. The peninsula is 700 miles in width, the eleva- 
tion, of from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, is lost in that distance, but unequally so ; upon 
the whole, it may be called a level country, with a gradual slope upwards to the 
-westward. 

3957 ; Viscount MaJum.'\ That implies a very rapid fall in the Godavery and 
•other rivers flowing to the eastward, does it not ?— The average fall would be 
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; mile. In some places the country is very level, and in others the fall is a little 

(» Apiil 1848. more considerable ; but nowhere so as to give it the appearance of mountains, 
except that there are mountains standing upon this general table. Transverse 
ranges start from the rugged eminences of the crest of the Ghauts, and they 
divide the table-land near the Ghauts into valleys, which are generally rough, wild 
and narrow ; in a few instances so narrow that you might almost fire across them. 
The transverse ranges, themselves, are often more than 1,000 feet in height above 
the included valleys, and are too precipitous to admit, exec-pt in a few places, of 
pathways and bullock tracks across them. These ranges extend toward the east for 
various distances ; but about 40 miles from the Ghauts, m some instances more, 
in others less, the country becomes more open and level ; this is more apparent 
upon the maps. In the interior of the Deccan there are similar obstructions tO' 
transit ; but they are neither so severe nor so frequent as to re{iuire description. 

IP).'', 8 . fan you slate what is the present mode of transit in Western India, 
the condition and extent of the made roads, the cost and the sums which are 
expended iu the transmission of goods from one part of the country to another ; 
or did you make that a subject of inquiry ? — Ves ; a very particular subject of 
inquiry. 1 am not aw'arc that there are any made roads in Western India, 
besides those enumerated in the Reports of tlie Road and Tank Department of 
the Presidency of Hombay, and those on the Island of Houibay itself. 

3 !) 5 <) Can }ou state briefly what are the roads enumerated in the Reports of the 
Road and Tank Department ? — I can give the Committee the general length, and 
refer to the Reports themselves for particulars ; the roads under the control of the 
Road and Tank Departtneut appear by the Report of 1843-44 fo amount to a total 
length of ()?)9 miles six furlongs ; not quite so great a length as two average 
English counties have in paved streets and turnpike-roads, and but little more 
than one-third of the length an average Kai.glish county lias in cross roads, which, 
on tlie whole, are as good as these ; one of these roads, that from PauAvell to Poonah, 
I may sa\ from Rombay to Poonah, is a very good macadauii'/ed road, bridged 
throughout ; I was surprised at its excellent condition, and still more so at the 
amount of traffic on it. It is on this road that the ascent of the Rliorc Ghaut 
which I mentioned occurs ; this Ghaut road (I speak now not of the entire road, 
but only of the part on the actual ascent of the Ghauts) was made ut an expense 
of 10,000/., and was opened in March 1831 ; the tolls in the year lS3o-7 yielded 
1,230/., andiu 1845-(), 4,210/. The account 1 obtained in India is not quite 
complete, but as far as it goes 

39 ( 10 . Mr. J. JJ. SniU/i.] From what period is that? — From 183 J. 

39 (ii. C//a/rinan.] ITow much w’as it in 1832, after extending the road- — 
I have no account till 1830-7, but I rather think it is before Parliament now, in 
a recent paper ; in 1H3G-7 it was 1,236/., and in 184.')-G, it w'as 4,210/. From 
December 1835 to May 1846, the amount of toll received was about 30,000/. 

39 (ia. Do you know how the toll is levied; is it so nmah upon a cart, or so 
much u])on the materials carried in the cart So much upon a cart, and so 
much upon a bullock ; laden carts and bullocks, I believe, have one toll, and those 
which are not laden, a lighter toll. 

Dpfi,]. Very much in the way that tolls are paid in this country ?— Exactly ; 

I may say that the brinjarries, will go several miles round to avoid paying the 
tolls. 'I'hcrc is another (Jhaut, the Koosoor Ghaut, nine miles to the north of 
the Bhore Ghaut, and when it is in a tolerable good repair, they will go round by 
it rather tlian pay the toll. 

3964 . Do you mean laden or unladen r— In both instances; these people only 
employ bullocks. 

396 .'). What arc the brinjarries? — They are the carriers of India, a caste 
who devote themselves entirely to carriage. 

30 (i(>. Are they not small bullocks that are employed ? — ^Yes, little bullocks, 
measuring about three feet six over the shoulders, 10 , 1 1 or 12 carrying a ton. 
No doubt pai't of the increase at the Bhore Ghaut is to be ascribed to the abolition 
of the transit duties which took place in 1837 ; but probably by far the greater 
part arises from a clear addition to the traffic of the country. Previously to the 
ojiening of the Ghaut, the means of communication between the upper country and 
the coast were very difficult. This road (I mean the whole road from Pan well 
to Poonah, of which the ascent of the Bhore Ghaut forms apart) is now one 

of 
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of the mwn arteries of traffic, and is in every resjwct the finest road in Western 
India. That from Poonah to Ahmednugger is, I think, the only one of any length 
which in quality approaches to it. The other and most numerous class of roads 
consists of those which are macadamized and drained throughout from rivler to 
river, but with no bridges. In the rainy season these roads are almost useless ; 
the rivers are then deep, wide and violent streams, and even many minor 
•watercourses are impassable. During the fair season the banks and beds of the 
rivers present serious hindrances to carriage by carts ; the road from Poonah, 
northward, to Narayungaom, about .'>() miles direct north from Poonah, is 
of this class ; on some roads of this kind there are ferries and basket boats 
over large rivers. The expenditure on these roads of both classes during 
,1843-44 was 11,63.5/., and the pay of the office establishment was 56 J per 
cent, upon that, making the whole 18,180 /. ; the total is about 6 -lOths of the 
sum expended on streets an<l turnpike-roads in an average English county, to 
say nothing of the expenditure here on cross roads ; the department under which 
these have, in great part, been made, and by which they are now superintended, 
is, I understand, about to be abolished. 

39 ( 57 . Have you any facts, that have come under your own observation, with 
regard to the time of transit along those roads, and the cost of the conveyance of 
goods r — Not on those roads exclusively. 'Hie greater part of the traffic of the 
country is carried on tracks which w'c should not call roads; merely tracks custo- 
marily followed, and in many cases iliey arc tracks over which you could not pass 
earts. 

3()(58. That is, tracks along those part.s of the country which are most level, 
and, in fact, the most open and natural roads ? — Ves, natural tracks ; wherever 
they find they can pass, they pass, and customary routes become worn into the 
ap])earance of a track. 

3 ()r)(). With regard to any of the natural roads generally in Western India, 
what information can you give to the Committee as to the time occupied in 
transit, and the cost?-- The cost of the carriage of merchandize may be thus 
stated : — across the Ghauts, and in their neighbourhood, from about 3W/. to 8 d. 
per ton per mile, according to the quantity and kind of goods, and the plenty 
or scarcity of the means of conveyance ; in the level districts of the interior, fi om 
2^ d. to 4 d. or 5 d. jier ton per mile ; cotton from Bcrar (and here I take in 
both classes of circumstances) varies from 8 d, to 1 d. jicr ton per mile ; but on 
a fair average of years, 3 d. and six-tenths per ton per mile ; carriage by men and 
women, which is the only means of carriage in some cases available, costs from 
1 .¥. 6 d. to 3 .¥. per ton per mile ; the carriage of timber up the Ghauts, and the 
dragging of it by bullocks on the ground without wheeled carriages, is enormously 
expensive ; the country above the Ghauts is bare of timber ; building timber is 
scarce there ; hence a considerable demand for that produced on the slope of the 
Ghauts, and in the low country. 1 am credibly informed, and the circumstances 
render it probable, that no matter how large and fine a tree may be, it Is chopped 
down to the size and weight wdiich will permit it to be carried by men up the 
ladder-like paths of the (J hauls ; formerly the cost of carriage was much higher 
over all India than it is now ; it wa.s three or four times as much ; I see at the 
time of the close of the Mahratta war that it w'as not much less than 1 1 s. 6 d. 
and 3 .v. per ton per mile. 

3970 . Mr. Zetv/s.] What was the cause of that difterence ? — I apprehend, the 
insecurity of the country at that time. 

3971 . Chairman.l What are the modes of personal travelling within the 
Bombay Presidency, and the cost ? — Europeans, if not on horseback, use the 
palkee, especially for long journeys ; by bills, of which 1 have copies here, it 
appears that the actual cost of this mode of conveyance amounts to about 1 OV. 
a mile, if the journey be not on one of the chief routes of the country ; indeed, 
it has cost me considerably more it may afford a comparative estimation of the 
charge to remark, that 13 bearers are employed, the odd one being a torch-bearer, 
and that the charge for this odd man and his oil amounts to If </. per mile, being 
more, I believe, than the average of second-class railway fares in England ; the 
charge for all the other bearers being proportionate. 

3972 . What is the rate of travelling? — From four to five miles an hour. I 
have here a detailed account of the expenses of 140 journeys by nearly 100 
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dii 9 fere^t,»ativ^» comprising some of all ranks, from a member of the native 
_ who is a peapioner of the British Grovemment, and who spent 35/. in 
travelliog-with his attendants from Bombay to Poonah, to a labourer who spends 
If. 9d. in. travelling 200 miles. All sorts of deviceslare resorted to ; ponies are 
hired or borrowed ; friends* houses are used for hotels, and with the poorest 
classes, and some above them, the journey is performed on foot, and in great 
ps^t wit^, food, carried from home ; so various are the circumstances, that it is 
n(^-'^^y|,tp oe^ce general conclusions from these statements ; probably, how- 
ever,, it the truth to say, that the average daily travel, whether on foot or 

hc^debtfek, if nbt'more than 22 or 23 miles, judging from the 140 instances. 

j 3^73, yisjcouht Mahon.] Do you make any distinction between foot and horse 
travelling? --I find that those who travel on foot get over as much ground as 
those who travel on horseback. 

3974 . And for many days together? — Yes, for days together. 

3975 . Chairman.] As a general conclusion, would this be a fair one, that the 
mode of travelling is about as bad as can be conceived, and the cost extremely 
high ? — Yes ; I think I can give the Committee an approximate estimate of the 
cost; the very poorest classes subsist during the journey on little more than the 
food brought from home, and the classes next above them spend from a farthing 
to something more than a penny per mile per person ; but another class spend, 
from a penny to 3 </. or 4 d. per mile per person, and the highest classes of 
natives spend in their journeys sums far exceeding any charge for conveyance in. 
this country ; public conveyances of various kinds are numerous in Bombay, 
and palkees stand for hire in Poonah. 

3976 . You referred to the proportion in which India and its different ports> 
have contributed to our total supply of cotton, and from what districts each port 
derives its supply ; can you give the Committee any facts, or have you made out 
any table with reference to that ? — Yes. 


[ The Jollowing Table was handed in :] 

GENERAL VIEW of the Supply of Cotton to all England for 13 Years, ending 1846, showing 
how much out of every 100,000,000 of Pounds has been contributed by each Country or I'ort, and tho* 
Average Annual Supply obtained from each ; with the Total Annua) Exportation from each Indian* 
Port. 
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6 April i848«’ 


3977. Upon what principle is that table made out, in pounds, bags, hundred- 
weights or tons ? — The two first columns are arithmetical deductions from the 
rest, and they show the proportion in which each country, and eventually each 
port, has contributed! to our total supply. The third column shows the annual 
quantity actually supplied to England from each port on an average of 13 years ; 
and the fourth column shows the actual annual export of each port on the 
same average of years, including that to England and to all other quarters. 
From the table it appears that America has supplied during the last 13 years, on 
an average, about 79,000,000, out of each 100,000,000 lbs. we have received ; 
Brazil a^ut 4 , 500 , 000 ; Egypt. 2 , 500 , 000 ; West Indies not quite 1 ,000,000, 
and the East Indies nearly 13 , 000 , 000 . The supply from India is then divided 
into that from Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Tuticorin, and then that from 
Bombay is divided again into the supply from each of its contributory ports. 

3978. Mr. IViUon Patten."] Is the result of that calculation, that the greater 
portion of the cotton from India comes from that district which is marked upon 
the map ?— Out of nearly 13 per cent, of the total supply that comes from the 
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Jr. Clu^mm, Etq. East Indies, about 1 is from Bombay ; about a quarter per cent, is from Cal- 

cutta ; not quite one per cent, from Madras, and about a quarter per cent, from 

6 April 1848. Tuticorin. 

.3979* From what source have you obtained the facts and fibres that are in 
that document? — This table applies to the 13 years ending with 1846, and is 
derived from Burns’ Statistics of the Cotton Trade, and from the report of 
the Bombay Cotton Committee. The total supply to England from all quarters 
during those 13 years was, according to Bums’ Statistics, 6,242,158,603 lbs. ; 
the annual average was therefore 480,166,046 lbs. The total export from 
India to England in 13 years is stated in the report of the Bombay Com- 
mittee to bo 866 , 390,353 lbs. ; but the import into England from India is 
given in Bums at 800,518,822 lbs. Whether this disagreement arises from 
the difference of stocks and cotton in transit at the beginning and end of the 
period, from different estimation of the weight of bales, from loss of ships, or 
from frauds in the custom-houses in India, it seems i)robable it affected all 
the exports alike, and therefore the exports from each of the four ports have 
been reduced projiortionably, in order to produce a total agreeing with Burns’ 
total of the imports. Bombay exports largely to other countries besides England, 
chiefly to China ; the total exports in 13 years were, 1,524,943,729 lbs. The 
imports of Bombay from its dependent ports during the 13 years were 
1,401,777,28811)8., of which only 717,616,000 lbs. were exported to England; 
besides this, the export accounts of the several Indian ports do not exactly 
agree with the import accounts at Bombay; it has, therefore, been necessary to 
take proportional quantities, in which these circumstances have been allowed for. 

3()8o. Chairman.^ Have you any facts to show the manner in w hicli the demand 
from England has aftected the prices and ex|)orts of cotton in India ? — Taking 
the three chief cotton exjiorting districts ol India, it seems that the English 
demand occasioned a very great increase of price ; at least, it occasioned during a 
certain period in each district a very great increase of price ; afterwards the price Icll. 
Going first to Bengal, where the demand was not for raw cotton, but for manul’ac- 
tured goods : The battle of Pla.sscy was fought in 1757 ; in 1789 muslins began 
to he manufactured in England in imitation of those hroimlit from the East ; in 
1787, 500, 000 pieces of muslin were made, and the English manufacturers com- 
plained loudly of the importation of large quantities of Indian goods. iMnentioii 
these few facts to show the relative situation of the English and Indian manufac- 
turers at the time ; m 1764 the price in Bengal of cotton of local growth was 
from per pound to ; it was in 1777 from 2/„f7., per pound to 
and in the same year3 ; cotton from .Malwah, winch had to be carried pretty 
nearly across India, was ; in 1783 it was from '6(1, to d . ; this was said to 
be the first importation of the Mirzapore cotton ; the supply previously had been 
from Surat, but m 1789 prices had risen of various kinds, from ^-xod. to 5rf., to 
5,*yi/., to 6 d, 6 -^ 1 /. and to 1 Id. It appears therefore from these facts that the price 
of cotton was doubled in the 25 years previously to 1789, and that the greater 
part of the advance took place in the last 12 years; this advance occurred not- 
withstanding large importations (large for those times) from the Deccan, and they 
raised the price of the imjiorted cotton in the same way as that of local growth. 
Proceeding now to Guzerat, the first notice of price was m 1789 ; the price then 
was 2d. and 2\d.\ in 1809 it was 6\il ; in 1817 it w'as from 4</. to ; in 1818 
it was nearly 6 </. ; in 1819 a case occurred of its being sold at 6d. at Bombay ; in 
1820 the current price was about bd. ; from that time it has fallen, till it is now 
2 ; and here again it appears there is an advance of price, and a very large one, 

in consequence of the English demand ; then it fell again ; the advance did not 
takfe place at the same time as that in Bengal ; the advance in Bengal seems to 
have been occasioned by the demand for manufactured cloths, and that some years 
afterwards in Guzerat by the demand for raw cotton ; and so, in the south of India, 
without going through the details, if we compare the prices of 1804, 1814, and 
1830, we shall find that there was a great advance, and then there was a great 
decline again. With these facts, I wish to compare the common estimate of the 
total production of cotton in India ; Major-General Briggs’ estimate would make 
it not far from 1,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, while Dr. VVight’s estimate would 
make it nearly three times as much. I doubt whether we ever drew from India, 
for a continuance, during the advance in price, 50,000,000 lbs. per annum ; so 
that this great increase, nearly trebling the price, it seems, was occasioned by a 
diruft of not more than ,^th or ^th of its produce ; and from that 1 conclude that 
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our supply was always from very limited districts, or if not from very limited j. ^ 

districts, that the means of obtiuning the cotton from districts which could have ^ 

afforded much larger supplies were themselves very much limited, so as to have 6 April 
the effect of straitening the supply, which might have been very great. 

3981. Chairman.'] What appears to you to be the probability of increased 
supplies from the several ports of India of cotton suitable for English mannfac-' 
tares ?— Beginning with Bengal : Bengal has sent little to England since 1819, 
but continues to export largely to China ; the decline of the export to England 
from that quarter since 1826 has been rapid, and appears to be permanent ; in' 
that year, the trade in cotton between Bombay and Berar was opened, that is, in 
1826. The cost of export by way of Bombay is considerably less than that by 
Calcutta, fi om that district ; Bengal, during the greater part of our rule, never 
supplied even its own manufactures with a sufficient amount ; it is asserted in 
the papers of the East India Company that it did not supply one-eighth of the 
cotton worked up there. In the Presidency of Madras in Government was 
anxious to introduce the culture of the better kind, which was then supplied' 
from Surat; in 1796 cotton was bought there at an advance of 186 per cent, on 
its cost on the banks of the Jumna, and the (jovernment concluded that the 
natives found it better to buy that cotton than to grow it for themselves ; in 
1799 the cultivation of suitable cotton there was still an object to be desired;' 
the muslins of Dacca have given some apparent importance to the cotton of 
Bengal ; one account states, that the cotton of which they were made was grown' 
in a limited district on the banks of the Mcgna; but other statements, when' 
examined in detail, with the help of a map of Bengal, leave some doubt on this 
point. Tt seems certain that while specimens of the thread and muslins can be 
found, the plant, if it were a peculiar one, has disappeared; the most probable 
explanation is that afforded, while the manufacture was yet flourishing, by Mr. 

Taylor, of llurriaul ; it is a very singular one, and may explain to a considerable 
extent why the cotton, which was so celebrated, and produced fabrics so celebra- 
ted, is not exported to England : “ The finest fibres of kupas are those which 
adhere finnly to the seed, and from which they can be separated only by a' 
machine*, from this superior part of the kupas, the spinners who make the 
finest thread, carefully remove, by means of a fine comb, all the looser and coarser 
fibres; by this operation, the fine part of the kupas is rendered perfectly clean, ’ 
and can be spun by fine spinners into any degree of fineness ; this process of 
separating the finer from the coarser fibres appears to create the distinction'' 
between the capacity of the dcssy kupas,” that is, the cotton grown in the 
country, “ and the Surat cotton; the fibres of the last being all mixed, it is not^ 
capable, from its ineciualities, of being spun into such fine thread as the dessy ; 
yet equal care m the original preparation of it seems alone wanting to give it that 
ability so that it appears that the superiority of the Dacca muslins arose from' 
the use of a cotton which was capable of being divided into two parts, while yet' 
attached to the seed, the one the coarser part and the otlier the finer, and they' 
took the finer part, that which in England would be called waste, and of that 
the celebrated Dacca muslins w’ere made ; the very same (quality which made 
it eligible tor the Dacca muslins, is the quality that makes it ineligible for 
English manufactures. The growth in the N orth-west Provinces probably is very^ 
great ; if it were of suitable quality, it would be exported by way of Calcutta 
but the large population of the banka of the Ganges probably absorbs nearly all 
the cotton grown there. It is not improbable that these provinces supply part 
of the export from Calcutta to China ; but of this I am not sufficiently informed. 

3982. What are the changes which in your opinion have enabled India to 
export increasing quantities, and, generally speaking, under a constant fall in the 
price of cotton ; do they arise from improvements in cultivation, diminished Cost' 
of cultivation, or from the diminished* cost of rarriage and other charges ? — 

From diminished charges. The reduction in the cost of inland carriage, and the' 
pacification of the country, constitute, I think, the first advantageous change. I 
name these together, because as to their money effect I cannot separate them ; the 
supply from Berar was large enough to affect the prices from other quarters ; I 
therefore apply myself chiefly to that. The Mahratta war was closed by the* 
peace of April 1818, and the Pindarree warvras brought to an end nearly at the 
same time. For 30 years previously, that is from about the date of the com- 
mencement of our demand, the countries which chiefly supply cotton had been* 
in a state of the utmost confusion and insecurity. The state of the times may 
be gathered from an anecdote giv» by Sir John Malcolm, in his Memoir -of 
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Elf. Central India: The prindpal innirers of Central India have. been, during the 
V late times, remarkable for their boldness and enterprise. In a.d. 1801, a few 

months before Indore was attacked and destroyed by Sindia’s army, merchandize 
from Mirzapoor for Guzerat, to the value of six lacs of rupees, was at that city, 
which was already surrounded by Pindarries ; Kewaljee (lately dead), the elder 
brother of the present partners of the firm of Poornassa Maun Singh (so. called 
from its founder), offered to insure this property beyond the Myhe River, where 
it was .within the limits of Guzerat, for four per cent. It was only seven or 
eight marches for the carts (amounting to one hundred), on which the goods 
were loaded ^ but the danger was increased by the Dbar State having refused its 
protection. These circumstances, combined with the credit of the usurers, led 
the merchants to pay the premium ; Kewaljee immediately increased a body of 
200 armed men, whom he had always in pay, to 600, and made an engagement 
with Kishnajee Maljee, the collector of Indore, for 300 horse and two 
guns, for which he paid 5,000 rupees, and placing himself at the head of the 
convoy, conducted it safe beyond the Mhye. Seeta Chund, one of the present 
partners, showed me the account of the transaction taken from his books, by 
which it appears that the premium paid was 24,000, the expenses incurred 
14,000, and the profit 10,000 rupees ; but he states that the latter was 
disproportioned to the risk. “ No insurer, ” he added, “ ever lived in 
Malwa, but my brother Kewaljee, who would have dared to undertake such an 
enterprise, but he had a hurrah chattee,” a great breast ; “ B’hot hurrah chattee, 
a very great breast,” The actual cost of transit, so dangerous, is given by the 
same author in terms which, reduced to English, come to this : From Indore to 
Baroda the cost was from 13</. to fid. per ton per mile ; from Indore to Chota 
Odeypoor, from 1 ^. fid. to fid. ; from Indore to Oomrawattee, 20 d. ; from Indore 
to Hoshungabad, 4^. 2 d. ; from Indore to Hyderabad, 1 ^. 7\d . ; from Indore to 
Jhansi, ll^d. ; from Indore to Kotah, l:r. 2 |d. to Is, 4 d. per ton per milb ; 
from this cost I have excluded the rates for opium, because they include the 
highest duties ; the rates I have given are chiefly for kerana, meaning cocoa-nuts, 
spices and things of that sort, on which the duties were commonly something 
higher than on raw cotton ; the extreme case of 4s. 2 d. per mile from the journey 
from Indore to Hoshungabad was probably occasioned by that route traversing the 
chief resorts of the Pindarrees ; it follows, from a variety of details which I have 
collected, that the cost since the peace has fallen from 2 ,tjd. per lb. to /^ths of 
a penny per lb., making an entire reduction in the cost of the carriage since the 
peace of l^ths per lb. between Berar and Mirzapore, besides the reduction in the 
carriage by water from Mirzapore to Calcutta. 

3983 . Mr. Plowden.'] You mean thePeaceof 1818, after thePindarree war? — Yes. 

3984 . Mr. Wilson Patten.'] What is the saving per pound of water carriage 
and land carriage taken together ? — Those together are about and besides 
that there is a saving of /^ths of a penny per lb. by the change of route ; instead 
of going from Berar to ^iirzapore, and so to Calcutta, they now go from Berar to 
Bombay. 

3985 . Chairman.] Finding their port at Bombay instead of Calcutta ? — Yes. 

398 t). Has there been any saving by that course, in the carriage from Bombay 

to England ? — There is a saving in the freights since the general peace, and the 
trading monopoly of the Company was abolished. The fall in freights comes to 
a penny per pound, and the fall in the exchange comes to nearly another penny > 
at the beginning of this period, that is in 1814 and 1815, a sicca rupee was at 
2s, 9 d., and the last quotations fpr the Company’s rupee, which is worse than 
the sicca rupee, are about 1 s. 10 d. or 1 1 1 d. The total saving in the charges 
between the grower in India and the manufacturer in England amount, taking 
all fractions into account, to 5d. ^^ths, that is, as far as an approximate reckon- 
ing of this kind can be made; some part of this must be proportional and 
conjectural ; but I think it is as near as an estimate can be formed. 

3987 . According to your calculation, if the charges for land carriage from 
Berar to Bombay had remained the same, and if no alteration had taken place in 
the freight to this country, at the present prices of Bombay cotton in England, 
it would have been impossible for a single pound of that cotton to have found its 
way here ?•— Certainly ; the extension of the conunerce in .Indian cotton I attri^te 
almost entirely. to the alteration in the- coat of earirying it on the cotton is no 
better ; its condition is no better than it uras ; that is, the bulk of it. • 

9988 . Mr. Xetois.} Up to'the year 1845, was there not a ^crimfniding du^ 
in wour of Indian cotton imported to ihigland, as against American cotton, or 

other 
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other foreign cotton ? — I believe there was,' but the amount and 'dffee^'of that' I 
have not taken into accourttM ’ ’ ' ■ ' ' ' >:t, < ,< ? 

398(). Was the di6crirainatidh‘COiisiderjd>le?‘--^l think -'Utot im^ftantl' ' 

3990. CAc/irmfr/.] What, in ^oUr dpiotob, taking ihto aodoflnt’tbe'fiiei/ you ' 
have stated, and the observatiotts you have'ibkflo’ia India, are the baiiseO wf ' 
the supply of cotton from India, on the Whole, is still so sraall in quantity andf bO ' 
inferior in quality? — ^I'he first cause I would mention, and that whose eflfectual'* 
remedy would necessarily bring about the remedy of 'all the rest, isthe Wretch^’’ 
state of the means of transit ; 1 conceive thht this opetutes, not only to increase 
the actual cost of carriage, but to prejudice both the amount ind quality of the 
produce to a most important degree, and in a variety of Ways. 

3991. Viscount AJahou.'] Why docs it prejudice the' quality? — Because it ' 

keeps the country generally in such a condition, that it ptevemts its adopting 
improvements. ■ • 

3992. You do not mean that it is damaged in its transit?— 1 tike that to be 

one of the modes in whicli bad means of transit occasions a supply of Wi' inferior' 
quality ; but besides that, it diminishes the pecuniary means and power of the . 
cultivators to adopt an efficient and improved cultivation, and keeps down their ■' 
artizanship at a most wretchedly low point, in a variety of ways. 1 conceive thht 
the bad means of transit sufficiently account for the bad condition and bad quality'*; 
of the cotton. '' 

3993 • Chairman.'] Will you state to the Committee what is the direction in 
which your company propose to take their railway, beginning at Bombay? — 
The line passes from Bombay northwards along the small Island of Bombay ; 
then along the eastern coast of the Island of Salsetto ; it then crosses to the 
main land, traversing the Concan nearly from west to cast ; ascends the great 
range of the (J hauls at the Malscy (ihaut, and proceeds about 23 miles on the 
table-land ; it then diverges, one jiart of it proceeding northwards, and eventually 
north-eastwards towards lierar, and the principal cotton countries of that part 
of Central India; the other branch going south-eastward to Sholajioor, towards, 
not an equally productive cotton couulry, but one of considerable importance in 
the Hyderabad territories, in the neighbourhood of the Kistna and Toombuddra. 

3994. How far is the town of AIk*h from the point where the line is to 
bifurcate? — Not above a mile and a half. 

3995. What is the width of the (iodavery, where you propose to pass one of 
its branches, after leaving the town of Alleh to the north ‘i — Not more than 400 
or 500 feet. 

3996. Is that a navigable river there, or is it shallow ? — It is not navigable at all 
in any part of its length, except for 150 miles on the eastern side of the continent. 

3997. Where you pass a braiioh of the Taptee, is that river easily passable at 
that point?— Yes; there is no engineering difficulty in passing it by a railway. 

3998. Do you propose to pass those rivers by wooden bridges?— I think that 
is still an open (|ucstion with us. 

3999. These are subjects which I presume have received the minute attention 
of the engineers of the company and the directors? — Yes, of the engineers. 

4000. What is your opinion as to the chance of the durability of railways 
constructed in India ; is there anything in the nature of the soil or the climate, 
the drought or the rains, to make it likely that railway constructions would not 
be sufficiently durable to make it desirable to construct them ? — Nothing of the 
kind ; I can state a few facts which have induced me to form a very confident 
opinion upon that subject ; the Island of Bombay, which is eight or ten miles 
long and three or four wide, is exposed to the full force of the south-west mon- 
soon. and it has very good roads traversing it in several directions ; the monsoon 
of 1846, which occurred while I was there, was an unusual heavy one, and I 
W’ent over those roads within a few days of its termination, and I did not find a 
single instance in w'hich they had been damaged by the rains ; the road from 
Pan well, or from Bombay to I’oonah, seems to stand the climate equally well ; 
and it is very remarkable, that the engineers who have the care of the roads on 
the western side of India, invariably refer in their reports to the reports of 
English road engineers, as to the modes of managing the roads, the quantity of 
material which ought to be employed, and other facts which seem to show that 
in their estimation the roads stand in the two countries in very nearly parallel 
circumstances. 

4001. Is there anything that should make the sleepers, for instance, less 
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J, Chapman, Esq. durable than in this country? — A great deal has been said about white ants, and 

no doubt they would very quickly eat up a deal board ; but it did not appear to 

& AprU 1848. me that white ants were much worse, if at all worse, in India, than the dry rot 
is in England ; I apprehend, that with a reasonable and judicious choice of 
materials, there would be no difficulty in making a sound, permanent and durable 
road, as far as the wood part of the materials is concerned. 

4002. Mr. J. B. Smith.} Would you propose to lay your railway on wooden 
bleepers ? —At one time we had thought of stone sleepers, for the country has 
plenty of stone, and it was tliought that transverse stone sleepers, crossing from 
side to side in the manner of w’ooden sleepers, might be used to advantage, the 
country not being very plentiful in wood ; but on making inquiry, particularly of 
Dr. Gibson, who knows the whole of that side of India intimately, and insti- 
tuting other iiKiuirics, it was found exceedingly difficult, plentiful as stone is, 
to tind stones seven feet long ; we should not have preferred stone for sleepers, 
but it was a (piestion of wliat the country would best afford. 

4003. Chnirman.] With respect to the inainteiianLe of those roads, do you 
think there is anything in the nature of the country which sliould make it much 
more expensive than it is found to be in England i —We found nothing to give 
us alarm on that subject. 

4004. Mr. J. B. Smith.} Do those white ants pervade all that part of the 
country into which the projected railways will extend ? — As far as I can learn, 
they are found by patches in different places ; 1 know a field in Poonah, the field 
in which the post-office stands, where there are a great many white ants, but 
in many other places you will find none whatever. 

4005. Do they attack houses ? — Yes. 

4006. Chairman.^ In what state are your plans, surveys and estimates, the 
engineering and statistical preparations for the carrying out of your projected 
railway ? — The plans and estimates are complete ; the plans and sections are here 
if the Committee would like to see them. 

4007. How far are they complete, and for what distance ?— For about 200 miles. 

4008. State where they begin, starting from Bombay ?— 'The plans, sections and 
estimates are complete, for the line from Bombay to Allcli, from Alleh nearly 
to the Godavery river, and from Alleh to Mhusc, 12 miles south-east of Seroor. 

4009. With regard to that part ot the railway you have the whole of your 
plans and sections complete ? — Ves, as complete as would be requisite for an 
Fnglibh line. 

4010. With regard to the other part of the railway crossing over the Taptee 
and going southward to Sholapoor, in wliat state is your information or your 
preparations ? — We have had careful explorations of the country made from the 
points at which our surveys terminated to Indore, and beyond Indoi-e for a con- 
siderable distance towards .Jubbulpoor, and to Sholapoor, so that our completed 
survey measures about 19G miles, and our explorations about 715 miles more. 

4011. With regard to that part of which the surveys are not completed, are 
you able, as manager of this company, to state that the district of country is 
favourable for your operations, and that no insurmountable difficulties are likely 
to be met with ' —I am not aware that there is a single difficulty in the whole 
distance. 

4012. You are borne out in that opinion by your engineers and surveyors?— 
Yes, and the whole line lies in British territory. I’here is a good deal of mingling 
of British and native territory on the banks of the Taptee, but we have selected 
a place for crossing where it is British on both sides of the river ; everywhere else, 
we are at least some little distance from the frontier. 

4013. Why does the line take the particular direction you have laid down ; is 
it the most practicable with regard to the country, or has the choice been made 
with reference to the capabilities of the district?— Both ; the crossing to the 
continent must be at Tannab, and that water is not narrow enough, until we have 
gone 23 miles north from Bombay, and have nearly reached Tannah ; the Malsej 
Ghaut is the most eligible engineering point for crossing the Ghauts ; a preci- 
pitous mountain range to the eastward of Alleh prevents our taking a directly 
eastward course, but very eligible openings, leading to hundreds of miles of 
practicable and productive country, present themselves to the north and south; 
suitable openings for the branching off of important lines, are found where most 
needed. If the line had crossed the Ghauts at a more northerly point, it would 
have lost the southern traffic ; if it had crossed more southerly, it would have lost 
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the northern traffic. In the present state of the country it cannot afford to lose 
either, while, as now Isid down, it is quite direct enough to ensure both. 

4014. What is the population of the town of Alleh? — It is but small; that 
is not a British town ; our police, for high crimes, runs over it ; for murder, 
arson and robbery ; but it is a jaghire of llolkar’s, and all small affairs arc managed 
by his shaikdar. 

4015. Mr. ZetOTs.] It is not under the control of the British ' Government at 
all ? — As to revenue and minor police matters, it is not ; T believe we are never 
within its boundary, but if we were, I do not think that Holkar would make any 
difficulty ; we have been assured by Mr. Hamilton, the resident at his court, that 
he is anxious to promote the passage of a line through his territories in Malwa. 

4016. Chairman.'^ How much of your line have you proposed to execute at 
present ; and why do you stop at certain points short of your ultimate desti- 
nation? — We propose to execute at present, as much as I have described as being 
peifectly surveyed. 

4017. Nearly 200 miles ? — One hundred and ninety-six miles. 

4018. Why do you propose to stop at that point, north of Alleh, where you 
cross the Godavery, and south in the direction of Sholapoor? — We stop their 
partly because our time and resources \^ouldnot afford further survey, but chiefly 
because, while these points are the first eligible stooping places beyond the 
rugged districts of the Ghauts, they aftbrd a line considerable enough to draw a 
sufficient traffic for its own support, and one which is as large as a first venture 
may reasonably be ; the chief difficulties and expense of the native modes of 
transit lie in the country traversed by the line, as proposed to be first undertaken. 

40i(). What is the chief and most remarkable engineering feature of the line; 
is it the passage of the Ghauts ? — Yes. 

4020. Ilow do you propose to surmount the difficulty there ? — ^Two or three 
plans have been proposed, any one of which will succeed ; probably wc shall have 
a choice of those plans ; one is to employ stationar}' engines, so as to lift at two 
or three lifts ; another is at the suggestion of Mr. .Stephenson, to balance one 
train against another, with locomotives, an ascending train against a descending 
train ; and another is a peculiar mode of working the locomotive, with a rack laid 
down along with the rails, and in such a way as that the friction shall always be 
required to be overcome by steam power, even in coming down an incline. 

4021. To increase the bite ? — Yes ; but these arc still open questions ; we have 
not the slightest doubt of overcoming the ascent of the Ghauts, for it is nothing 
more than has been done in many other instances, althotigh in no case to the 
same magnitude. 

4022. That is, the actual ascent per mile is not greater than has been already 
surmounted, but the length of the ascent is considerably greater ?- -Yes ; but we 
may go further than that and say, that if the whole of the traffic was at the bot- 
tom of a well or a mine, it would be no great labour to lift it to the top. 

4023. Mr. J. B. Smith!] Would you find any difficulty in getting fuel for the 
engines if you worked by steam? — Our estimates are formed upon the suppo- 
sition of the fuel being entirely carried from England ; we do not know but that 
we may do much better ; but in that particular, as in all others, it was thought 
safest to calculate upon that which w'e knew we could do. I'here is excellent 
coal in the valley of the Nerbudda, which the line will reach in time. 

4024. Chairman.] Will this line that you have been describing, in your 
opinion, and that of your engineers, be more or less difficult or costly to construct 
and work, than the greater number of the lines now at work in England ? — We 
think it less difficult to construct, and more advantageous to work ; the earth 
works are less in amount per mile ; the rivers have in general rock bottoms and 
banks, and are dry seversd months in the year; the tunnels will probably stand 
well without lining ; there is not a bad curve on the line ; the greater part of 
the gradients are of the most favourable description, only in a few instances 
approaching 1 in 100 ; 1 have here an abstract of the engineering particulars. 

4025. With regard to the gradients, you of course omit the passage of the 
Ghaut r — ^Yes. 

4026. What is the estimated cost of the line ? — We now estimate it at 15,000/. 
a mile, or for 200 miles, 3,000,000 /. The estimates have varied in this way ; 
first it was jiroposed that the American system should be adopted at a cost of 
5,000 1 . or 6,0007. per mile ; this was under the impression that the traffic 
vrould afford nothing better. 
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J: Chapman, Esq. 4027- Do you mean only one line of rails, when you speak of the American 

’ system ? — I mean with longitudinal timbers shod with thin bars of iron. Then, 

6 April 1848. on the traffic proving sufficient for a more substantial line, and it being learned 
that the American lines are not found to be durable, or to admit of high speed, 
the plan was changed, and the estimate for an English line came to 12,000/, per 
mile. It appears, that on the American plan the speed is very much lower than 
on the English' plan, and therefore, in India, where the distances betwewi 
important points are very great, very much time would be lost. After this, 
Mr. Stephenson added 25 per cent., on the reports from India being submitted 
to him, for the effect of such works in a new country in raising wages and 
prices ; this brought it to 15 , 000 /. per mile. 

4028. Is that for a railway with a single line of rails ? — No, a double line 
throughout ; Mr. Stephenson suggested that there should be single lines from 
Alleh along the two branches at present. 

40 2(). Ilave you made any estimate of the dividend that you hope to afford to 
your shareholders? — If we take things as they now are on both sides, that is the 
cost of construction according to present prices, and only the traffic which now 
actually exists, the dividend would be 11 per cent. If we let in probabilities on 
both sides, that is, let the cost of construction be raised one-fourth, and let the 
traffic be doubled, then the dividend would be 18 per cent. 

4030. Is that dividend estimated upon a calculation of the carriage of 
passengers, or only of goods ? — Goods only ; passenger traffic being reserved to 
counterbalance errors and unforeseen circumstances. 

4031. At what prices have you estimated your carriage of goods ^ — At illd. 
per ton per mile. 

4032. Do you refer to cotton or other goods — We have reckoned yet upon 
nothing but heavy goods, cotton, salt, timber, and so on ; the general average 
running over the country, bcii»g from 4 d. to 5 d. and () d. per ton, per mile, 
of which instances arc given in the papers before the Committee. 

4033. Mr. Wilson Patte)i.'\ Had you not a IVdl before Parliament last year? 
— Yes. 

4034. Were you willing, as a company, to be bound by that as your 
maximum price ' — I have no doubt that we should have been willing, but 
whether that was one of the stipulations I cannot .say, hut I rather think not ; 
the Bill had a different object ; it Avas merely to effect certain objects connected 
with our incorporation; but I do not think there Avould be any objection what- 
ever to that. 

403,5. Chairma 7 i.'] What do you consider to be the chief hindrances to the 
construction of this line, in point of time or difficulty? — First, the formation 
and training of the requisite bands of native clerks, artificers and labourers, and 
the adapting to Indian use of the mechanical devices employed in the making 
of English lines ; these, I apprehend, can be effected only by beginning with 
small establishments located on the most convenient spots, and by increasing 
these, and extending their operations as they become effective, and as the 
finished portions of the railway afford tlie means of communication with our 
depdts and sources of supply ; beginning, however, with small establishments, 
will make our progress slow for some time at first, and hence one grevious dis- 
advantage to all interests, the cotton interests amongst the rest, in the delay 
which has already taken place. Afterwends, Ave could make any speed which 
the times might seem to justify or require. Then, the length and position of some 
of the tunnels will occasionally delay ; one of them, which is 4,200 feet long, is 
at least 600 feet beloAv the top of the mountain which it pierces ; it is there- 
fore impracticable to work it with shafts, and it will require the time necessary 
for working it from the two ends ; two or three other tunnels are of like mag- 
nitude and character ; nor can such Avorks be avoided, in Western India, by 
taking any other route ; these tunnels will probably require three years, and for 
that reason, should be begun at the very first practicable moment. I am not 
aware of any other probable cause of hindrance, arising from the nature of the 
works, or the circumstances of the case itself. 

4036. How do you conceive that this line will operate in promoting the sup- 
ply of cotton ?— By diminishing the cost of conveyance ; by affording facilities 
for the operation of better agencies, and the diffusion of information; < by 
• establishing aU over tho country a higher style of artizanship ; by affording an 
example of joint stock enterprise applied to territorial improvement; by/tbe 
■ '• positive 
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positive annual addition to the capital of the country which would arise from 
a large saving in the cost of transit ; by supplying, from its extra profits, a fund 
for the construction of cross-roads ; by leading, perhaps with greater certainty 
than almost any other line in India, to the extension of the railway system 
there. 

4037. Mr. Wilson Patten,] Have you not left out one very material item, that 
it will secure the transit of the cotton down to the coast before the coming on the 
of the monsoon; is not that, among others, one great advantage of the railroad? 
~lt is so, inasmuch as it must be almost reckoned as equal to all the rest. 

4038. Chairman.] Suppose the line made to Khamgaum, at what price do you 
estimate that the Berar cotton could be laid down at Liverpool, and at what 
time of the year would the new cotton arrive ? — Supposing the line made to 
Khamgaum, the first of the new crop would arrive in England in July, and the 
reckoning would be something of this kind, without profit ; the price in Berar 
would be 1 J d . ; the transit duties in the Nizam’s countries, about the tenth of a 
penny a pound; the conveyance by railway, not quite 4-1 Oths ; screwing and 
shipping charges, in Bombay, about 2-1 Oths, and the freight about a halfpenny 
per pound from Bombay to England, making about d. without profit ; if two 
parcels were sent, one by rail and the other by bullocks, that by rail would be 
on this side of the Cape before the other was in Bombay. 

4039. Mr. JVilson Patten.] What has led you to caleulate the freight from 
Bombay to England at a halfpenny a pound ? — ^Three pounds per ton; a ton of 
1 , 37.5 lbs. of cotton comes to 52 parts in 100 of a penny per pound ; I believe 
that is now reekoned as the probable rate, 

4040. Chairman.] Suppose the freight from Bombay to Liverpool was esti- 
mated at 4 L a ton, instead of 3 /., what would be the difference in the cost of 
the cotton ? — Seventeen parts in 100 of a penny. 

4041. Edward Colebroohc.] How many pounds of cotton do you calculate 
in a ton of measurement?- -One thousand three hundred and seventy-five. 

4042. Mr. Mowatt.] What does that make the gross cost, without profit, of the 
cotton, when it arrives in this country ?— The gross cost of the cotton, when it 
arrived in England, without profit, supposing the freight to be 4 /. a ton, would 
be, according to my reckoning, 2 d. and /^foths of a penny per pound for cotton 
brought from Berar. If the railway should cany at 2 d. per ton per mile, which 
in time it probably will do, and iVcights shoidd be .‘ 3 1 . per ton, the cost in Liver- 
pool would be 2,,' //. per pound. Between these limits probably the cost would 
vibrate. 

4043. Sir Edioard Colebrooke.] In the Appendix to this Report (the Report, 
Maps and Papers of the Railway Company), when you enter the cost of a ton per 
indc, is that a ton of measurement or of weight ? — A ton of weight. 

4043*. You have now stated the results on the supposition that the line was 
carried quite through to Berar ; how much would the result fall short of that, 
so long as the line v;as completed only to the points at which you propose at 
present to stop r — The dift'erence in the cost would be not very great ; it would 
be about one-eighth per pound, because in the level countries of the Deccan and 
Berar, carriage is cheaper than it is near and across the Ghauts ; but in delay the 
loss would be about a month, and in want of certainty some disadvantage would 
still remain at the opening and close of the season. The chief difficulties, however, 
would be overcome when the line was constructed only so far, and no doubt the 
cultivation of cotton all over Berar and the Deccan would receive a corresponding 
stimulus. Perhaps 1 should add here, that, iis it requires 64 days, when all goes 
well, to bring cotton from Khamgaum to Bombay, on Brinjarry bullocks, to go 
from Khamgaum to Bombay and back again, starting at the time when they can 
get the first of the new crop, occupies nearly the whole of the season ; and it is 
only by very great efforts that they can make three journeys— that is, a journey 
from Berar to the coast, its return, and another journey to the coast, — before 
the next rains come. 

4044. What would be the length of time that you would expect to be occupied 
in bringing the cotton from Khamgaum to Bombay by rad way ? — I see no 
reasmi why the time should dififer from that in England ; say 300 miles in 24 ' or 
36 hoursi 

' 4045. Do you think, in case that railway were opened, that there would he n 
great inducement tp' complete the screwing and packing of the cottpn, at or opnr 
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the place where the cotton was first put on the railway ?-*-! think some difficulty 
might arise, as that is a very dry country ; and I have been told that attempts to 
screw cotton in Berar have failed, in consequence of the bales bursting their 
lashings when they come into the damper climate of the coast ; T suppose from 
the capillary action of the cotton. 

404(1. Mr. J. B. Smith. \ Is not the cotton packed in a damp state? — They 
employ men to trample it into bags ; I speak now of Berar. 

4047. Chairman.'] With regard to the southern branch, is the same statement 
truer — Very nearly. 

4048. That is, that the advantage of opening the line a short way, though con- 
siderable, would fall very far short of those which you anticipate from ojiening it 
the whole way ? — Opening it as far as we have already surveyed it, would remove 
the chief difficulties, but still leave the cotton a month longer on the road than if 
the line was completed to the cotton districts, or as near as British territory 
approaches them. 

4049. From the length of time required to bring it from the place of growth 
to the point where your minute survey terminated r— Yes. 

405<». IJow long has this undertaking of the (Jreat Indian Peninsular Railway 
Company been under the notice of the Indian Government ? — From 1844; the 
latter part ot the year. 

4051. Was It brought specially and officially under their notice in 1844, or not 
until a more recent jicriod^ — On the 8th of November 1844, a letter was written 
by Messrs. White and Barrett, since solicitors of the Company, bringing it to the 
attention of the Court of Directors, but something had been .said m the House 
previously ; m the early part of 1 84.') a company was formed, and from that time 
to the present it has been under the notice of the I'^ast India Company. 

4052. What was the nature of the Bill that you had bc'forc Parliament last year 
with reference to tins Company ' — It was to incorporate the Company in Fmgland, 
to extend the eflect of the English incorporation to India, and to give legal effect 
to our internal organization and arrangements both in England and India. 

403 J. Did that Bdl pass, or was it withdrawn? — It was not jiroceeded with, 
on account of the opposition of the East India Company, for which we never got 
a reason. 

4o.')4. Was no reason stated in Parliament, by any Member connected with 
the East India Company, or any one of the gentlemen connected with the Board 
of Control ? — No. 

40 .)5. How did you come to find that there was an opposition to the Bill ? — 
By a letter written to us by the solicitor to the Board of Control ; the resolution 
of the Court was dated the 0th of May, and that was communicated to us ; I 
have not the particulars ot it. 

40,';(). Mr. Mowntt.] You said that it was communicated to you; in what way 
was it communicated ? — We were informed of it by a letter from the solicitor to 
the Court of Directors. 

4037. Have you the substance of that letter here ? — No ; only a memorandum 
of the date of it ; 1 believe it was a very brief one, and contained no reason. 

4058. Chainnan.] Was the communication to the eftect that the East India 
Company, or the Board of Control, or both, would oppose the passing of that 
Bill? — Yes. 

40.59. Why are you not now proceeding with further preparations for your line ? 
— Except as to the state of the terms, for no reason, but because we have no 
agreement with the Government. 

4060. Do you refer to the Indian Government, or the Home Government ?— 
With either. 

40C1. Are you continuing your preparations for the purpose of executing the 
line ? — W e are just keeping together our office, but making no further preparations. 

4062. You are not involving yourselves in further expense ? — No. 

41)63. Have you made any ofter to, or have you received any offer from, the 
East India Company as to the construction of the line ? — Yes. 

4064. Can you state briefly the main particulars of that ofter ? — After keeping 
the Government fully informed trom time to time of our proceedings. Lord 
Wharncliffe suggested to the Court of Directors, in March 1846, the importance 
of an early consideration of the subject. 

4065. Is Lord Wharncliffe connected with your line ? — Yes, he is our chairman. 
No answer being received, Mr. Hamilton, on the 10th of November 1846, asked 

for 
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for terms and for authority to begin at once ; this was immediately after my 
arrival in England, with the results of our investigations. In February 1847 no 
answer yet being received, Mr. Hamilton again asked for one, and proposed 
term.s. In March a deputation waited on the Chairs; in May the Board of 
Control stopped our Bill, and our solicitors, in reply, wrote at length, detailing 
the history of the undertaking, and of the proceedings of the Government respect- 
ing it, stating the difficulties in which the course taken by the Government would 
place us, and asking by what alteration we could make the Bill conformable to 
their views : to this no reply was given. On the 22 d May, no answer to our 
propositions being yet received, and after the stoppage of the Bill, Lord Wharn- 
cliffis and Mr. Hamilton proposed a modification of the terms. In June, Lord 
Wharndiffe and Mr. Hamilton saw Sir John Ilobhouse, and pressed strongly for 
an answer. On the . 5 th of October last the Court proposed terras ; that was the 
month of the panic ; the terms W'ere judged so unsuitable, that our answer was 
repeatedly aivd most anxiously considered, and it was dated the 7 lh of January. 
On the 7th o’f February we offered a counter proposition, and there the matter 
stands. 1 have omitted to state minor details of tlie correspondence, but we had 
no answer from the Government till the 5 th of October last. 

4oC(i. Had you any answer to your proposition of February last? — No. 

4067. Have you any reason to believe that representations have been made to 
the Fast India Company and the Board of Control, stating the necessity for 
some railway being made in the district spoken of, on belialf of any public 
bodies or individuals in Lancashire connected with the cotton trade? — Yes, the 
Chamber of (bmmerce of Manchester, and the Commercial Association of Man- 
chester, and the East India Association of Liverpool, all of them memorialized 
the Court of Directors and the Hoard of (’ontrol on the subject ; I should state, 
that their memorials did not all specifically relate to this one line ; but some of 
them did ; a subsequent letter by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to^the 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, spoke very strongly on the subject of this 
particular railway. 

4o(i8. Is this the present position of affairs, that you made a proposition to the 
East India Company in February last, differing in some degree from past propo- 
sitions, and that hitherto you have received no communication with respect to 
it?— Yes. 

40(19. What is the nature of the terms which were proposed by the Company 
some time ago, or of the objections you made to them, and do they give you any 
guarantee for the funds expended ? — It is proposed to give us a guarantee of half 
a million to cany us not over the Ghaut, but over the first 35 miles; that is, a 
little beyond the place where we cross to the main land ; to that we objected, 
particularly under the present circninstanccs, because a line so short would not 
be sufficient to collect its own traffic, and because for that 35 miles we have the 
competition of water carriage. 

4070. Taken by itself, is not that the least important portion of the district 
which you propose to traverse? — In some respects it is the least important, 
though the most eligible, in an administrative sense, to begin with. 

407 1 . Mr. Wilson PaitenJ] But it is the least profitable to you as a railway 
company? — Yes, the least promising. 

4072. Chairman.'] And that part where the railway is least necessary for the 
purposes of the district? — Yes. 

4073. What did the East India Company propose to do with regard to land ; 
did they offer any advantages ? — ^Thcy offered land on a lease for 99 years. 

4074. At the end of the 99 years would the whole concern, land and railway 
stations, become the property of the East India Company ? — 1 think the expres- 
sions in the proposed terms are not sufficiently definite to show whether the 
whole establishment of the railway company would pass to the Government, or 
whether only that which is fixed on the land would pass along with it on the expi- 
ration of the lease ; but whetlier all the travelling apparatus would have to be paid 
for or not, everything that was fixed would pass on the expiration of the lease, 
and would go to the Government ; I do not know that that part of the arrange- 
ment is so much objected to, seeing that a sinking fund of a quarter per cent, 
per annum would repay it. 

4075. With regard to other particulars, are there any restrictions which you 
deem important and unsuitable r — ^There are. 

4076. With regard to the management of the line, did the company wish to 
make conditions which were difficult or objectionable ? — ^The conditions, them- 
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Jl Chapman, E«q. 1 selves, are stated so generally as to let in. almost any -sense or any anushunt of 

• control which the Oovemmelit hereafter might choose to assume ; and under those 

6 April 1848. circumstances it was necessary for us to sec what in other documents appeared to 
be ihe sense and views of the Government ; and turning to a paper published by 
Parliament, we find that they require a perfect Control over the plan and construc- 
tion of the railways, and require that all the details should be approved by them, 
the railway company being bound to keep them and maintain everything, the 
Government taking no responsibility, even though the very plans they might insist 
on should fail ; and they require that, on the failure of the railway company either 
to complete the works or to continue them in operation, that the whole establish- 
ment should he forfeited to the Clovernment. To such minuteness does the princi- 
ple of interference descend, that in an official paper. No. 151 , of the Session of 1847, 
and in a letter of Mr. Sims, who was sent out as the railway adviser of the 
..Government of India, he says, “ When the proper time arrives, I shall be pre- 
pared with a general specification for the works, that should be binding on the 
part of all railway companies or other contracting parties to carry out to the 
satisfaction of Government, which specification should be subject to alteration 
only in its unimportant details, and then not without the sanction of the repre- 
sentative of Government.” He carries this to such an extent as to require that 
“ even the glass slides and burners of the lamps may he replaced at the nearest 
station or storehouse, as all similar parts should, as much as po-^siblc, be con- 
structed to the same moulds and the same patterns ; likewise the railway company 
should be required to furnish, from time to time, whatever returns, statistical or 
otheiwise, tlie Government may require, and the whole working and book-keeping 
to be subject to their control and supervision ” The, sc views arc expressly sanc- 
tioned by the members of the Council at Calcutta in despalchcs and niinutc‘> now 
before Parliament. Expressing it briefly, it seems as near as ])ossible to be a plan 
for a railway under Government management, at the risk of the shareholders. 

4077. Do you state, tliat the conditions upon which the East India Company 
were willing that you should make this railway, were very much more restricted 
and more unfavourable than the Government generally ofters to railway com- 
panies in this country? — I'es ; much more so. 

4078. And will you state whether tho.se conditions bear any sort of proportion 
to those which are enforced upon other railway companies in (other portions of 
the empire, in other colonies of Great Britain ? — They differ altogether in prin- 
ciple, as it appears to us, from the principles laid down by Mr. Gladstone, in his 
circular despatch of the 1.5th of January 184(3, for railways in the colonies. 

4079. Will yon read any passage which refers to that ? — ” Yon will perceive 
that my general object in framing the prmcqiles or provisions has been to leave the 
freest scope to private and associated eutcrpiise, by the avoidance of all minute 
interference, and ;.t the same time to take some simple securities for testing the 
solidity of projects, for guarding against risk to life, and for guaranteeing to the 
public service, Iroru the first, a fair .share ot the advantages of the constnn tion of 
any railway, and to the state, as tlie representative of the public, the mean.s of 
dealing with future contingencies.” 

4080. To whom is that circular addressed I’o the Governors of Colonies. 

4081. What is the date of it? — The 15 th of .January liS4(). 

4082. Have you any authority for stating that these conditions are considered 
so objectionable as to ofi'er a great barrier to the successful prosecution of your 
enterprise ; 1 allude jiarticularly to the raising of the capital which will be 
required from the capitalists of this country or in Bombay? —That is the unani- 
mous opinion of our directors ; they have differed as to their mode of dealing 
with the conditions, as J suppose most other boards do, when they deal with 
practical questions brought before them ; but they are unanimous in their 
opinions that the conditions in their present shape are wholly impracticable. 

4083. Do you know the opinion of any distinguished engineers in this country 
with regard to them, Mr Stephenson for instance?— He signed a report on these 
terms ; they were referred to him, Mr. Clark and myself 

4084. What does Mr. Stephenson say with regard to the suitableness of the 
terms which have been offered ? —He in that report altogether disapproves of 
them ; I do not know that 1 am at liberty to put in this report at present, but I 
may say that the general character of it is that of a distinct and' emphatic dis- 
approval of them, simply as a matter of business. 

' 4085. ,Mr. Fiouden.'] As to terms, I think you stated that certain terms were 
offered to you by the East India Company; are you aware whether similar terms, 
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or something similar, were not offered to any other companies in India? — I 
believe they are exactly the same terms as those offered to the Bengal line. 

4086. The East India Railway?— -Yes. 

4087. Do you know whether those terms were accepted ?— I do not know 
whether they have been accepted or not. 

4088. You do not know whether the East India Company did not accept those 
terms ? — I have understood that they are not detinitively accepted. 

4089. Chairman.] Have the Calcutta Company succeeded in raising the funds 
which were necessary as a preliminary deposit ? — Rumour says that they have 
not, and I have good reason to believe that that is true. 

4090. Was the interest guaranteed in their case as in yours, five per cent, r 
— ^Yes. 

4091 . And yet they have not, with that offer on the part of the Company, been 
able so far to raise the sum of money required to be deposited ? — ^They have not 
raised it, and in our case there is an additional disadvantage of the guarantee 
applying only to a very ineligible part of the line, for the first undertaking. 

4092. Do you know for how large a sum the East India Com])any offered to 
guarantee the Bengal Company ? — Three millions. 

4093. In your case the offer was only for half a million ? — Only for half a 
million. 

4094. Did you consider that that sum was so small as in itself not to offer 
sufficient inducement for your commencing r — Perhaps in aiiswering that I should 
explain first, that the suggestion to take a guarantee upon a short line to begin 
with, came from us, but under very different circumstances at that time, which was 
last May ; money matters were in a very different state from that in which wc find 
tlxem at present, and not only so, but we had not then the reason which we 
now have to suppose that the rest of the line will not be examined and approved 
by the Government so promptly as will be necessary for our undertaking it befort 
the other is completed. At that time we had intelligence from Bombay which 
led us to hope that Mr. Simms would soon be there ; but we find by this pub- 
lished document (Parliamentary Paper, 68, of 1847, page 3), that Mr. Sims had 
done with the Bengal Railways in May 1846, now nearly two years ago, and 
has not yet been sent to Bombay to examine the line we have proposed ; witli 
that delay on the part of the Government arising from reasons which we do not 
understand, it appears now to be necessary for us to make some sort of engage- 
ments upon the whole line, and not to trust to what may be done hereafter, 
with respect to the part of the line over which, as the terms offered us, now 
stand, we should have no hold. 

409.5. Do you think that the want of zeal on the part of the East India 
Company, or their tardiness of action, has been such as to render it desirable 
that you should have a guarantee for more than one short branch of a portion of 
the works, before it would be safe for you to comtnence ? — Yes, the want of 
promptitude, not want of good will, as far as we can at present judge, makes it 
necessary, it appears, to make the arrangements much more complete and much 
more satisfactory than would have been necessary some time ago. 

4096. Are you aware of any objections to your proceeding founded on con- 
siderations of public policy ? — I have heard of two ; one was, lest our line being 
in the money market should interefere with the success of the Bengal line in 
obtaining its capital, for the Bengal line was considered a very impoitant political 
line, and if two lines were in the market at once, the political object it was thought 
might have been very materially interfered with ; the other was an objection 
which 1 understood was entertained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; It 
was said that during the last and the present severe money pressure ho was 
desirous of discoursing investments of capital out of the country ; but this 
objection, I think, might have been removed by a consideration of the circum- 
stances ; for we cannot spend money very rapidly for the first year or two ; 
the establishments, if not very wastefiilly conducted, would at first be small; we 
should make very small progress, and the expenditure would be comparatively 
slow for a year or two ; the draft of capital from England could not, therefore, 
be very great for some time to come ; nor, in fact, before the period when, 
aocordbg to former eiqperience, t^ country will have recovered from the efi^s 
of its recent and present causes of depression. 
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4097. Are there any legal difficulties in your way which may possibly requite 
the aid of Parliament ? — They tell us that there are doubts as to the power of the 
legislature of India to institute corporations to hold land. 

4098. By whom are you so informed?— Our legal advisers say, that they 
have power to incorporate companies, particularly banks ; and they can autho- 
rize individuals to hold land } but there seems to be some technical difficulty 
about their authorizing a corporation to hold lands ; and besides that, the English 
incorporation, it seems, does not extend to India, nor would the Indian incorpo- 
ration extend its effects to England ; so that we should be in a difficulty, except 
we were incorporated by a power whose authority ran over both. 

4099. Mr. Wilson Patten.'] Was the object of your Bill to accomplish that ? — 
Yes; there is another thing; nothing is yet done as to the general principles of rail- 
way legislation in India, whether you are to adopt the English, the French, or any 
other system ; perhaps it is too soon to go into that. I apprehend that some of 
the delays and difficulties which have occurred have arisen from premature 
attempts to settle this question without experience. There is a practical difficulty 
of considerable importance besides, which is so nearly connected with law, that, 
perhaps, it may be mentioned in connexion with this ; it does not seem to be 
quite certain that what is agreed to here will necessarily be carried into effect 
by the independent Legislative Council of Calcutta. To give an instance of the 
difficulties arising from this cause ; some years ago it was proposed to establish a 
bank at Bombay, and after two years’ solicitation in this country, by parties who 
had spent much time and money in that undertaking, terms were agreed on 
here with the Court of Directors ; but the Council at Calcutta set the whole 
aside, and was about to put up the shares to public auction, and devote the pre- 
miums to public works ; and a resistance which became almost frantic in its 
energy was hardly sufficient to upset the scheme ; I do not think that there 
is the same reason for apprehension on that subject now that there was seven 
or eight years ago ; but still it may be prudent to know that we have made all 
safe on this side of the water. 

4100. You have stated what length of time these subjects have been under 
discussion by the East India Company, and what is the real hindrance to your 
proceedings , do you think that the East India Company wish the railways to be 
made or not ? — My opinion is that they do ; but I have heard a different opinion 
expressed ; I wish to say distinctly that it is not my opinion ; but this I have 
heard, that there is a party at the East India House who are anxious to prevent 
the railways being made, and who therefore clog them with impracticable con- 
ditions j but I do not believe so. I estimate the difficulty to be something like 
this ; in the first place, the Government have a very strong and natural belief 
that everything that belongs to Bengal is of the greatest importance ; a belief 
which I take to be erroneous as to railways ; and then, again, the system of busi- 
ness pursued at the East India House in the management of its affairs, while it 
may have been, and I have no doubt is, a very good one for its own purposes, 
is very inapplicable to subjects of this sort ; an English railway has its hearing 
at a certain time and a certain place ; you have certain matters to establish, and 
by another certain time you know the result ; but it is not so in this matter ; it 
may go for months and months, and you do not know whether it is being con- 
sidered or not, or whether any of the directors know anything of it or not, 
whether your papers are forgotten or read ; they may be, but we cannot tell ; 
in this way the business meets with indefinite postponements ; we never know 
Avhere to speak, or what measures to take to promote it. Then the Government 
seem to have a notion, which I think they would lose upon further inquiry, that 
they will come to some sort of loss if they gave a liberal guarantee ; and in the 
state of Indian finances, it is certainly a matter of prudence on the part of the 
Government to take care that they do not overload themselves with engage- 
ments. I think those are the chief difficulties ; and I believe they would all dis- 
appear, if only the pbject was once investigated as a Parliamentary Committee 
investigates an English line. 

4101. Would your company be willing to make this line upon the prindide 
upon which English railways have been made, or upon the principle upon which 
French lines have been constructed ; that is, tiie property remaining permanently 
with tho company, or at the end of a certain period becoming the property of th6 
Government upon certain terms? — Our directors have never objected to the 
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Government reserving the power of purchase at definite times, 8tr|r at 25 years ; 
or, 25 years going over, then at the end of 50 years ; nor do they object to that 
condition which gives the whole of the railway to the Government at the end of 
the lease. 

4102. From your opportunities of observing the character of the Indian popu- 
lation, would you say that there is the material there ; I speak now of the labour 
and intelligence which might be developed for the formation of such a great 
work as this, and for its maintenance, for its working ; and also is the character 
of the people such that you would say that the property belonging to the com- 
pany would be on the whole pretty much as safe as it is found in this country ? 
— I should have no fear of forming an efficient establishment in India, with a due 
amount of English supervision ; and I do not think there is anything in which 
the natives of India would fail except nerve in a crisis ; I think if there was a 
chance of a collision, which could only bo prevented by a bold stroke in an instant, 
that you might find the native fail. Precautions of the ordinary character here 
would, I believe, be sufficient for the safety of the property. 

41 03. It is not absolutely necessary that places of great importance should be 
filled by natives, or that your engineers should be natives on all occasions r — I do 
not apprehend any practical difficulties which should make an Indian line, upon 
the whole, more difficult to manage or more expensive than an English one. The 
engine-drivers in Jamaica are American blacks. 

4104. In your journeys down to Lancashire have you discovered that public 
bodies and private individuals of intelligence and influence in that district have a 
strong opinion with regard to the making of a railway in the Bombay Presidency, 
especially for the [lurpose of conveying cotton to the coast? — It has been 
stated to me so strongly as this, that they consider it, and, of course, I speak 
generally, as nothing more than an extension of their own line from Manchester 
to Liverpool. 

4105. That the one would be employed like the other in bringing cotton to 
their manufactories ? — Yes, and in carrying manufactured goods away. 

4106. Have you reason to suppose that in case the conditions offered by the 
East India Company were liberal and satisfactory, and the sum guaranteed such 
as to place the chance of loss to the shareholders for a considerable number of 
years very remote, that there are many persons now largely interested in the 
cotton trade of Lancashire who would become shareholders in your railway ? — 
I have seen Lancashire since I returned, under circumstances so unusual, that 1 
think I could hardly gather their general intentions from what they have said ; 
but if I may make only due allowance for those unusual circumstances, 1 should 
say there is no doubt that the Lancashire manufacturers generally would become 
interested in the undertaking. 

4107. Mr. Wilson Fatten^ Was not your scheme at one time better supported 
even than some of the English schemes that were going on at the same period ? - 
That probably took place when I was in India. 

4108. Chai)'man.'\ Do you mean by those unusual circumstances, with reference 
to Lancashire, the extraordinary losses that have been sustained there, and the 
depression of trade ? — Yes. 

4109. Have you anything to state with regard to the exact present posture ol‘ 
the negotiation with the East India Company beyond that which you have stated? 
— No, I think I have given the Committee a complete statement of the posture 
of our negotiations. 

4110. Mr. fVilson Puiten.'] When you were in India, had you any means of 
ascertaining the support tliat your line would meet with in the Presidency of 
Bombay? — The Government of Bombay were very anxious to support it ; in the 
Presidency the native firms would come into it, and support it as soon as they 
found it was taken up by the English, and as soon as a piece of the line was 
made, so that they could understand it ; some of the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential natives are members of our board, and others are shareholders. With 
respect to European firms, the European houses in Bombay are generally only 
brandies of houses here, and acting under their direction; those houses which we 
might consider as independent houses in Bombay did support us. 

4111. Stwpose it was generally known in the Presidency of Bombay that the 
East India Company, and the Board of Control in England, were favourable to 
your line, and willing to give it their countenance, do you think that considerable 
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E^.- additional support might be obtained in that Presidency ? — I have no doubt of 
- it ; none' whatever. 

d!)Apn» 1848. , 2. Do you find any hattglhg back on the pdi't of parties in this country on 

account of the uncertainty of the scheme ?--Ye8 ; there is considerable hanging 
back here throu^ its present 'ijncertain position, and unless we have a satis- 
factory arrangement in England; we shall haye no sufficient support in Bombay. 

4113. What piroportionof'the cotton districts will be benefited by the line as 
at present laid' oiit ?— The cotton district of Central India, I think, is not very 
inaccurately defined, though somewhat: rough(lyi by, the red quadrangular figure 
which I have deslcribed on the rhap. 

4114. You do not agree that, the cqtton district is described by the dark part 
of the map ? — I do not^ wish to ^y that all the datk part of the map may not, 
under improved circumstances, and with improved culture, produce acceptable 
cotton for England ; I only noW mark out that part of the country ^hich has 
actually supplied cotton acceptable for English use. 

4115. What has led you to describe that sort of Square on the map as the di&- 
trict which you liiay reckon for cotton ? — Because, within that 1 found spots 
and districts, indicated in a variety of official and other published documents, 
which made out that to be the district from which We are at present supplied. 

4116. You do not agree that those other parts ought to be included in the 
cotton district? — Some parts of them, no doubt, would come in^o action, as sup- 
pling tis on their being furnished with better means of communication, aiid 
others ob acquiring better modes of cultivation ; the districts in Central India 
and the "Deccan that have actually supplied us,— I do not merely say that could 
supply us, but which have actually supplied us — are, I think, pretty much included 
in that quadrangle. 

41 1 7. In the part which you have marked out, you only took that part of the 
cotton districts of India which you think would be benefited by the the railway 
communication? — Yes; that particular part of India which, supplying cotton of 
quality suitable to English use, will be benefitted by the railway communication 
that our company proposes to afford. 

4118. Mr. F/otvden.] You spoke of the independent merchants of Bombay; 
what is the meaning of that term ? — There are some merchants in Bombay who 
act, I believe, strictly or chiefly under the direction of their principal firms at 
home ; and there are others' who, I think, if I am not mistaken, act with a greater 
degfe^ o)E freedom. 

4119. Mr. Zert’w.] You referred in one of your answers to a circular letter 

from Mr j Gladstone to the Colonial Governors on the subject of railways in jibe 
colonies ; I< believe that those instructions did not contemplate any assistance 
fromithe Government to any raUway company ?— In some cases I believe assist- 
ance is coiltetnplated. , • 


' Do those instructions contemplate that tile Government will give any 
assistance to companies ? — I believe not. 

'4121. Do ybii think it would be possible for a railway company to Execute a 
railway in India on the plan contemplated by those iti’structiohs, namely,’ that 
there shofild lit no gfiafantee and fio assistance by the Governtnent,' but' that the 
company should only he subject to the restrictions which that despatch indicates? 
-^-1 do riot know that it would bt' possible, not, howefv^er, from difficulties ”in 
riidia,' but from difficulties’ in England; from difficiilties arising frtrin' the Svant of 
information in England on Indian subjects ; and the guarantee,— if I may go iso 
fiir beybiad the liiriits of the question,— the gUafantCe seems to stand nfdrelv as a 

;r 'called Wyself an eritfinberi 
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The Price at Khamgaum,” from 1841-42 to the end, is from a letter addressed.to mcby . 
Rf.' H. Fenwick, Esquire, of that place,. dated 21st August 184G. The prices in the san^q 
column, for 1836-7 and 1830-40, are from letters of those dates, addressed by Mr. Eeur ’ 
w^'isk to the Agri-Horticultural Society of Bombay. In the reduction, due regqrd to tlie 
comparative value of the Hyderabad rupee has been observed. 

Tne “ Price in Broach ’’is from the table given by Mr. Davies, in page 4.3 of the Report 
of the Bombay Cotton Committee, the rupee being taken at 23 pence instead of 22. ' " 
•The “ Avmge Import Price at Bombay ” and the “ Average Export Prices ” at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, are from the Report of the .Bombay Cotton <Comm.ittee, at. pages 3.1, 
26, 26 and 27 re^ctively. , ^ 

The prices of Surat and Madras, of Bengal, and of American Uplands at LiVefpool; 
from Bums’ Statistics of the Cotton Traded pp.' 22 and 23. 

The Indian year terminates on the 30th April. The English fuices are placed opposite to ' 
that Indian year to which the. greater part of the English year belongs. ^ Tbu^, opposite 
to 1841-2 are the English prices of 1841. , 
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• ' . John Crau}furd^^{\.\ Examined. . 

4124. Mr. Lewis.l YOU have passed a considerable portion of jrduf lif6 
Eaht? — ^About 20 years. 

4125, Will you have the kindness to state the countries in vrhich thUse 20 * 

yeai*s have been distributed ?— the Committee v^ill allotr ihe, I will {ioint them • 
out on this map \describit^ the same] \ \ was sik years in Bengal and Upper: 
Hindoostan, three in Penang, three in Singapore, six in Java; and I went on 
misnons to Siam and to Cochin China ; and, fi^lly, 1 was ,a year in the country 
of the Burmese. • , ■ . > . 

4)26.. You were in the service of the India Company during, p portion 
of ^at period? — ^During the whole period. , , . 1., . 

,4127. Did you devote your attention to eqonoipical an 4 fiscal subject^ .during j 
youriresidencesin -those; countries J pwd a gopd deal of ntten^iqn t<) sjich' 

matters!! .but 1 was never engaged in. trade, or asi.no egriqujlturist, pi^actically ; 
andi.so fari'I know nothing. of, q^uestions of flue nafpre; thie as^^ein.^nt apdj 
collection of the public revenue I had a gnod. deal- of: experience. » , ,, ,,, 

, 1 41 2^, Did you come in coutapt with, the people in. those epu^ntries, and were, 
you acquainted with the native languages, fryl caine. p ^eat deal in cqntapt' 
wi^^ ,^be,. people during the six ye^rs 1 was in Java, and sdterwards as, governor 
tolerably acquainted ^th iwo of tho8i6 languages ; with bne^ 

I llteWej very well! ' ' ' ' • ' ' ’ ' 

i.4M9r..Have YiQU considered the manner in which the revenue of the GdVbmti' 
ment IS raised monentaJ countries? — Yes, • .... 

4130. Have you, since your return, written a treatisb 'on'th^ ’ stfBjbbt'dF'tltti' 
land revenue in India ? — 1 have written a great deal on the subject, aiul given 
evidence upon it, at varioutte timfii }uthenq<.iBiar.,UHl0i pphlicfition that I did write 


some years ago. 
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J. Crmu/urdfEtq. 4131 - Was your attention at all directed to the subject of the cultivation of 
cotton while you were resident in India? — ^Yes, necessarily. 

6 April 1848. 41 32. You were examined by aCommittee of the House ofCommons in 1 832 on 

the subject of the cultivation of cotton in India? — Iwas examined at great length 
upon many subjects ; I quite forget whether cotton was one of them ; very probably 
it was, but whatever opinions I may have expressed at that time, I now wish to 
offer my present opinions in preference ; I am sure that my present opinions 
are better than the opinions I entertained at that particular period ; for I have 
had many opportunities of correcting and maturing them. 

4133. Will you state to the Committee your opinion, whether the land-tax 
of India, as at present arranged, operates as a discouragement to the cultivation 
of cotton in that country? - The land-tax of India, and of every eastern country, 
is, or ought to be, a tax upon the rent of land, and so far as it is a tax on the 
rent of land only, and not upon the produce of the land, it can have no effect 
whatever ; it is only taking a certain portion of the rent, or, if you like it, the 
whole rent, — substituting, partially or wholly, the State for a private proprietor. 

4134. Do you think that if the land-tax of India was either remitted or con- 
siderably diminished, that it would encourage the cultivation either of cotton or 
the other products of the soil ? — I am quite sure that it would have no effect 
whatever m diminishing the cost of production ; if the Government were entirely 
to remit the whole of the land-tax, and even if the landlord were also to remit 
his share, I am (juitc sure that such remission could jiroduce no effect whatever 
on the cost of production, because somebody must take that, which inevitably 
must exist in every populous country, namely, rent ; if neither the Government 
nor the owner took the rent, the occuiiant would take it all ; it would go as profit 
to him, and he would be virtually both landlord and sovereign. When the Govern- 
ment takes the whole of the rent, the Government is at once sovereign and pro- 
prietor. In every populous country rent must exist, and it is that rent that 
furnishes the chief source of the public revenue of every Asiatic state, as well as 
of many European ones. 

4135. Suppose there were in India a class of landlords receiving the rent 
of the soil, do you think they would be likely to make permanent improvements 
upon their estates ? -That would depend entirely upon the character of the 
landlords and the nature of their tenures ; they ought to make improvements, and 
ought to have the means of making improvements ; but it docs not often happen 
that the landlords arc the best improvers of estates ; they are certainly not so 
in this country, as every body knows ; neither, I ought to add, would 1 expect any 
improvements from the Government if they were the sole proprietor, that is 
exacting ‘20 s. in the pound of the rent. Improvements on the part of the 
Government would be less likely than with any kind of private proprietors. 

41 3G. At present the practice of the Government is to take the rent as a land- 
tax, and not to employ any considerable proportion of it in making local im- 
provements on the soil -—-Yes. 

4137. Do you think if there were a class of zemindars, or by whatever name 
the proprietors might be called, receiving the rent from the ryots, that those 
persons would behave like English landlords, and expend a portion of the rent 
in improving the soil r — 1 think a great deal would depend upon the character of 
the landlord and of his tenure. If the land was in great masses, as it was ori- 
ginally, under the permanent settlement of the Marquis of Cornwallis, I think 
there is very little probability of a landlord employing any portion of the rent 
received on the land in improving it ; but if it happened to be in the possession 
of small proprietors, 1 think it likely that they -would improve, for they would 
find it directly for their interest to do so. 

4138. Is not the system of levying the chief portion of the revenue of the 
Government by means of a tax upon land general throughout the Asiatic states ? — 
I believe it is universal in every country where rent exists ; I am not aware at this 
moment of any country in w hich such tax does not exist, and in which, moreover, 
it does not form the most important branch of the public revenue. 

4139. Chairman.^ You mean in any eastern country ? — Yes, generally. 

4140. Mr. Lewis.] Is that the fact in Java and the states on the Malacca 
Peninsula, as well as in the Burmese Empire.^ — Yes, it is the fact, in Java 
especially, but not in the thinly peopled islands of the Archipelago or neigh- 
bouring countries. I have made estimates of the land-tax of Java, and fumUhed 
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the particulars to another Committee of the Honourable House, the Sugar and J. Cnns^un^Esq. 

Cofiee Committee ; thore are about 10 , 000,000 inhabitants in Java, something ■ 

like 250 inhabitants to the square mile ; it is, therefore, a populous country, — 6 April 1848. 

rent exists, and Hie land-tax alone, exclusive of such rent as may remain to the 
occupant, amounts to about one million sterling per ann nn>, 

4141. Chaa'inanJ\ What proportion of the rent do you suppose that would 
be ? — A very large proportion ; I cannot state the exact proportion, but certainly 
a very large amount of it. 

4142. Would you say 50 per cent. A great deal more. With respect to 
the land-tax in Bengal, when the permanent settlement was made by the Marquis 
Cornwallis, it was estimated at ISjt. in the pound of the rent, and it was supposed, 
therefore, that 2 s. in the pound was left to the person who was supposed to be 
the proprietor, and called a zemindar ; this party happened, however, to turn 
out, not exactly a proprietor, but merely an hereditary collector of the land-tax ; 
that proportion has been wholly altered since then ; I believe that everywhere 
throughout the whole territory subject to the permanent settlement, including 
Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and eventually the province of Benares, that the rent 
accruing to the proprietors is at least equal to, and in many places a great deal 
more than the Government tax. 

4143. Does that arise from increased cultivation and the improvements that 
have taken place in the district? — It arises from the increased cultivation and 
from the Government share having been fixed in perpetuity. 

4144. Mr. Lewis.} Do you think that the land-tax is a tax which is most 
suited to the habits of the people of India ? — I have no doubt that it is. 

4145. Do you think that it would be either possible, or, if possible, expedient, 
to attempt to raise the bulk of the revenue in India by indirect taxation ? — In 
the present state of society it would be impossible. 

4146. Will you state your reason shortly? — The Indians have been always 
accustomed to pay that form of tax, — a tax upon the rent of land, and as long 
as it is reasonable and moderate they will not complain of it ; they have long 
forborne the idea in many provinces that land was a property at all ; they imagine 
it to be the property of the state, and pay the rent willingly as if to a proprietor. 

4147. Do you think that the consumption is sufficient, and the mass of 
personal property in India large enough to render it practicable to raise a large 
revenue by indirect taxes on consumption ? — A large revenue from indirect 
taxes would certainly in the first instance not be very productive, but in due 
time it would become a productive source of revenue ; in Bengal, where the 
land revenue has been fixed, it has become a very large item of the public revenue. 

The proportion that the indirect taxes bear to the direct tax is always increasing 
in Bengal, and I am not aware that it increases in any part of India where the 
fluctuating settlements prevail. 

. '4148. Mr. Wilson Patten.} What are the objects of indirect taxes? — ^The 
monopoly of salt is the largest ; then come the duties of customs, export and 
import ; there are some taxes upon the consumption of spirits, intoxicating drugs, 

&c., &C-, technically called sayer duties. 

4149. Mr. Lewis.} Being acquainted with China, will you state whether you 
believe that a considerable portion of the revenue of the Empire of China is 
raised by indirect taxation?-— The principal branch of the revenue of China, 
as far as I remember (I now quote from memory), is raised from the land- 
tax, like the revenue of other Asiatic states. 1 recollect seeing, some years 
ago, a statement taken out of what is called the Pekin Almanack, giving the 
items ; 1 there remember perfectly to have observed that the land-tax was a very 
large item ; the whole of the revenue of China, or rather the net revenue of 
China remitted to Pekin, amounted, according to the statement in question, in 
kind and money, to something like about 12,000,0002. sterling, and by far the 
largest portion of it consisted of land-tax ; the next largest item was the monopoly 
of salt. I should state that the land-tax of China, though really only a tax on 
rent, is nominally a tax on the produce ; it is called a tithe or tenth part of the 
gross produce of the land, but the amount seems to be tolerably well fixed, and 
well understood between the Government and the people. 
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J.Crawfurdy'E.tq. 4150. Mt. Phnoden.] Do not the Chinese levy very heavy transit duties on 

1 — goods passing through their territory ? — I am not aware whether the transit duties 

<5 April 1848. are heavy or not ; there are transit* duties in almost eveiy province ; I do not 

think they form any very considerable proportion of public revenue of China. 

4151. There is the transit duty on tea.' — Upon almost every article. 

4152. Which are carried on canals and various modes of water carriage through- 
out that empire, and also a salt-tax, a very heavy and lucrative tax to the 
Goveniment r — Yes, I believe so. 

41 53. Mr. Lems^ What do you consider the principal obstacles to an in- 
creased cultivation of cotton in India?— The great obstacle to the cultivation of 
cotton in India, for the purpose of exportation, is unquestionably the rent of 
land, — precisely the same obstacle that exists in England to the production of 
cheap com or any other product of agriculture. This is an obstacle which, 
according to my idea, will make it for ever impossible to procure a great 
supply of raw cotton from India for the consumption of this country, especially 
if it be expected that it shall come into open and equal competition with the 
cotton of America, produced on rich lands bearing no rent. I used the same 
argument before the other Committee, to which I have already alluded, in 
respect to sugar ; there is so much evidence upon this subject, that I think I 
could produce more upon it than it is necessary to say at present ; cotton itself 
is a case in point ; there has been no material increase in the exports from India, 
or the supply to this country for a great number of years. I heard the witness 
who preceded me state, that it amounted, at present, to 13 parts in 100 out of 
the whole — a very small increase ; for I think it was about 10 in 100 part of the 
consumption of this country 20 years ago ; but when one speaks of 13 parts in 
100, this refers only to quantity ; if you speak of quality, it is only half of that, 
because the cotton of India I find to be something about one-half the value of 
all the cottons brought into this country; 3 (/. or 3 Id. seems to be the price of 
Bengal or .Surat cotton ; whereas 4 d. up to 8d. is the average price of American 
cotton. Another article, indigo, has great advantages over cotton, from its small 
bulk and great value, and the little cost incurred cither for land conveyance or 
for freight ; a pound of the finest Bengal indigo being worth 6s. a pound, and 
the finest Surat cotton not exceeding in value 6d., and perhaps not so much. 
The consumption of indigo in India, as far as I remember, has, notwithstanding, 
not increased now for a period of 20 or 25 years ; it has been pretty nearly 
stationary, and I have doubts whether it would ever have existed at all, had it 
not been for the heavy protection given in the market of this country to the 
sugar and coffee of the West Indies, which misdirecting capital to these articles, 
withdrew it from indigo, which had little protection ; for the production of indigo 
was brought from the West Indies to Bengal about the year 1783 . I recollect 
the respected father of the honourable Baronet, a Member of this Committee, 
the late Thomas Henry Colebrooke, esq., one of the most able, enlightened and 
accomplished men who ever administered the affairs of India, informing me that he 
knew the individuals who introduced the improved manufacture ; indigo, at that 
time, in Bengal, for the purposes of European consumption, was wholly unknown ; 
there was none produced fit for the English market ; those West Indian planters 
taught the people of Bengal how to manufacture it. 

4154. Mr. Wilson Patten.'] Indigo was not protected in the West Indies ? — 
No ; it was a very trifling protection in comparison to what sugar and coffee 
had before. The whole capital of the West Indies was directed to the production 
of sugar and coffee, and was drawn from the production of indigo; hence, 
indigo went to the East Indies. In time, disorder and anarchy prevailed in the 
Carraccas, Guatemala, and that part of South America where indigo used to bo 
produced ; it ceased to be produced to any considerable extent, but now it is 
produced again ; we derive, I understand, considerable supplies at present from 
those countries. 

4155. Mr. JUwie.] Your belief seems to be, that India being a populous 
country, the rent of the land increases the price of the products of the soil ? — ^Just 
so; because in every popidous country where high rents of land exist, the 
cost of raising the produce of agriculture is measured by the worst land in 
cultivation, and not by the best land. 

4.156. Is it not possible that this may be the case, that the demand in the country, 
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the cause of jJricfe Efecaulsci the laridloM' nltlst receive ' the rent. 'Rent 
iminifediafeh^ begins Innds of the first degi^' of fertilitf are occupied ; and 
v'Mn it is liecesSary to' go to lands of the'.sOcxmd, and eventually odf the third, 
fourth or fifth degrees of fertility ; the difference of the cost in producing on the 
one, and producing on.-^ other, is rent, which, goes to the proprietor,/ Henee 
as two prices cannot exist in the same icuuntry»' the cost of .production' is that of 
producing,' not on the best, but on the worst lands under tiltoge. . : 

> 415b. Do'.you conceive tbht there is no other, obstacle to the pipduction of 
cotton in. India’ except the rent of land 'i—l ani not, aware of any other, unless 
it be that the Government land-tax is so high in particular cases, as to take 
something more than the rent of the land,' which 1 think not at alUmprobahle* 
especially in the countries where a certsun system called the ryotwar system, 
jurevails, and which T conceive to be an exceedingly pernicious one. 

4159. Suppose the Government assessment to be everywhere reduced to what . 
you conceive to bo a moderate amount, would there be any obstacle to tlie increase 
of cotton cultivation except the existence of the rent of land? — If is not enough. > 
that the tax should , be reduced within the bounds of the actual rent of laud ; it 
is necessary that the tax should be fixed, and it is necessary that there should 
be no annual or frequent periodical inquisitions into the condition of the land . 
and its occupants, so that there should arise something like a property in the 
land ; 1 am satisfied that no country can ever flourish without landed proprietors. 
It does not signify what the Government takes, because it has been in the habit 
always in India of taking a great deal ; but let it say what be is to take, so many 
shillings in the pound, for example, and no more, so that the tenure of the pro- 
prietor or occupant of the land shall be a fixed and certain one, which it never 
can be in the south of India, as the land-tax is there assessed. 

4160. It is the mode of collecting the rent, and not the rent itself, that ypu 
object to ?— It is the mode of collecting the rent that I object to chiefly. 

4161. If the rent was fixed, you do not think it would aflcct the price of pro- 
duce? — No, if nothing was taken beyond the rent; the mode of assessment 
affects the protection and stability of property as long as the tax is an uncertain 
one ; with respect to the production of cotton, 1 must add, that 1 think it is a 
delusion to expect that India should ever be able to produce cotton, to come into 
competition with American cotton. 

^162. Will you explain the reason why you think that the cotton of India 
can never come into competition with American cotton? — I have already ex- 
plained the principle of rent ; the cotton of America is produced from lands of 
the highest fertility, and consequently produced at the smallest possible expanse ; 
the cotton of India is produced on lands of low quality, or nigh rented land, 
which is the same thing, and consequently at the greatest possible expense ; , 
moreover, there is the barbarism of the people who {produce it in India, in com- . 
parison with the active enterprise and industry of those who produce it in 
America, and then there is the greater distance. 

4163. It has been shown that Americans going into India could not cultivate 
cotton there with the same advantages that the ryots of the country did? — If 
that were really the case, it would only prove that India was unfit ^.r the pro- 
duction of cotton, which I do not believe. 

4164. Chairman^ Is it your opinion, that With regard to other articles, sugar 
among the rest, that India cannot hope to compete with the countries of the 
western world ?— That is my clear and decided opinion. 

41615. It, does not refer to cotton alone r— It does hot refer to cotton alone by > 
any meaffs, hut applies to every production except such as may be p^uliar ' 
to the soil and climate of India, or peculiar to the social condition of the people. 
ITieiVi iff a cert^' ai^cle that has been produced in India peculiar to the country, 
which k good deal of manipulation, ’ an article called laedye ; iMt ■ 

article,' the j|^c^ manufactniing wliiidf was^ discovered about 85 years' ara, 

ipay 'be prhwced largely, and 1 cannot' cbnceHre any country cothing kito cor|^ 
petition with Bengal in its production : another article is opium,*’ whic 3 k'‘iS''|iSiEh< ' 
doi6ed‘'id Isk^ ^lifiaitifiles ;' ftids ailnairket'in C^iuf and'Othter ferei^ states, 
amounts annually in value to not less than 4 , 000 , 000 /. sterHng; the 
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J. Crawfitrd, Esq. production of opium depended upon the peculiarities of the climate and seal of 

the country, and demands also much manipulation ; there is another article, 

6 April 1848. raw silk, which is of the same character. I may here refer to the actual condition 
of things at this moment in China, for illustration ; China is a country with a 
very den8e population, more dense than India itself ; China imports every kind 
of raw produce, and I am not aware of any exported from it, except a little sugar; 
but there is a great deal more imported than exported, even of tliis, and a very 
large quantity of that which is exported is in a very highly manufactured state ; 
the finest sugar-candy in the world. With respect to the silk exported from 
China, that is a peculiar article ; it partakes far more of the character of a 
manufacture than of an agricultural production ; it requires the use of some 
machinery, and a vast deal of dexterous manipulation and cheap labour, which 
the Chinese certainly possess. There is another article, tea ; and there is a 
peculiarity about the article of tea ; tea is produced in China, not upon lands 
highly rented, though the rent of Cliinsi, I have no doubt, is heavy upon ordi- 
nary lands, but upon lands that would produce nothing else, if it did not yield 
tea ; they grow tea on the sides of mountains and of hills, and those in China 
are not applicable to any other purpose; in consequence of that, the supply in 
China has always been equal to the demand, which has risen, in a century and a 
half, from 1,000,000 of pounds to about 70,000,000. 

4166. Speaking of indigo, you said that there had been no material increase 
in the cultivation of indigo in India for some 25 years past ; are you not aware 
that India has supplanted almost every other country in the production of that 
article ? — Not strictly so ; it has not done so to the extent that is generally 
believed. 

4167. Is the price of indigo much lower now than it was some years ago? — 
I imagine that there is not much difference in the price. 

4168. Do you conceive that the demand for indieo is supplied, and that if the 
supply was materially increased, that the consumption would also materially 
increase? — I have no doubt about it. 

4169. Do you conceive that the consumption would materially increase if the 
price w ere to fall in proportion to the increase of the supply ? — A fall of price 
would of course produce an increased consumption. 

4170. If the fall of price brought prices below the point at which the cultiva- 
tors could produce it, would it not check the supply ?— No doubt of it. 

4171. Do not you think it quite possible that the supply of and the demand for 
indigo have been equal for some years past, and that the price is about the price at 
which it can be produced ; and therefore, with regard to that particular article, 
the quantity supplied may be pretty nearly stationary, without its being proved 
that the cultivation is not prosperous ^ — The supply has not been stationary ; 
there has been a very considerable increase in the supply from other countries, 
although not from Bengal. 

4172. Of late years? — Yes ; I find by an official statement I have, that the 
exports from Java are now 2,000,000 of pounds in the year, and the whole produce 
of Bengal, on an average of years, is only 9,000,000. In my time, 30 years ago, 
there existed no export at all from Java, but now it is 2,000,000, added to the 
9,000,000 of Bengal. Some is also produced in the Philippines, and the indigo 
of Madras is of comparatively recent origin. 

4173. Is not the condition of Java, according to your own statement as to its 
power of cultivation and its rent, very much the same as Bengal ? — Very much 
indeed, but that does not prevent the artiele from being produced ; the article 
is actually produced by forced labour on the part of the Dutch ; but it is pro- 
duced, comes into the market, and is consumed ; and this, without fall of price, 
proves the increased demand; it comes into competition with the indigo of 
Bengal ; the whole quantity imported into this country, on an average of the last 
three years, is greater in amount, or equal at least in amount, to all that is pro- 
duced in Bengal. All that is produced in Bengal is not brought to this country ; 
one-fourth of it for example, is sent to France direct. 

4174. To come back to the question of land-tax, there appears to be an incon- 
sistency in your statements ; first of all, you say that the land-tax has no ill 
effect whatever ; and secondly, that tlie reason why cotton in India cannot com- 
pete with cotton in America is because of the rent of land ? — Exactly so. 

4175. Do you not observe any inconsistency in those two statements? — Not 
the least ; it is the rent of land that prevents you from competing with America, 

- becaase the rent of land forces you to produce cotton or any other agricultural 

produce 
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produce upon land of the worst quality, instead of producing it upcm land of the 
best quality. 

41 76. Do you mean in the cultivation of cotton in India, that it is not con- 
fined to land of the first fertility, but to land of inferior fertility ? — No ; I mean 
that the rent of land produces the very same effect as sterility in the land itself, 
and it does so in this country, and must in every other similarly circumstanced ; 
it is the cause why it is impossible to produce corn as cheap in this country as 
in America, or on the shores of the Baltic ; in Ireland, for example, there is a 
heavy land rent; labour is very cheap, from 8 d. to Is. a day; there is no rent 
of land, strictly and technically called, in the Western States of America ; and 
wages are at 5s. and 6 s. a day, and notwithstanding that, you can produce corn 
in the Western States of America at one-half or one>third of the cost that you 
can in Ireland, and all owing to the absence of rent. 

4177. Suppose, in India, that the rent of the land, as now taken by the 
Government, were diminished one-half, do you not conceive that the cultivators 
would be in a better position than they are at present, the prices of their products 
remaining the same ? — ^The landlord or owner of the land would be in a better 
position. 

4178. But if there be no landlord but the Government, only the Government 
and the cultivator? — The cultivator in that case would become the proprietcar 
and take the rent ; the price of the produce would not be affected by it. 

41 79. Would not the cultivator in that case be more likely to become a small 
capitalist, if an industrious and saving man, and therefore would not the proba- 
bility of an improvement in the cultivation of the land be very great? — 1 think 
so, because in that case he would be relieved from the heavy burden of taxation, 
if not imposed in some other shape. 

4180. Do you know whether the condition of the cultivators of the land in 
the Madras and in the Bombay Presidencies is satisfactory, as far as regards their 
remuneration and their standard comfort, or are they in a condition of great and 
abject poverty ? — I cannot speak personally to the question, never having been in 
the territories belonging to the Madras or Bombay Governments ; 1 can speak only 
from what 1 have read and observed and studied respecting the land-tax, and the 
modes of assessment generally in those two Presidencies, and I am certain that 
they are of a highly injurious description. I will state two or three facts in proof ; 
the land-tax of the Presidency of Madras — I quote from memory, with 15 , 000,000 
of inhabitants, now 1 8 , 000 , 000 , but it was the same when it was 15 , 000 , 000 — 
is equal in amount, if not, indeed, greater than the land-tax of Bengal, Bahar, 
Orissa and Benares, with a population of 40 ,() 00 , 000 , and a far richer soil; the 
land-tax of the Upper Provinces of Bengal, with a variable and fluctuating settle- 
ment, with a population of some 18 , 000 , 000 , is equal to the land-tax of the l^ower 
Provinces, where there is a population of 40 , 000,000 under perpetual settlement. 

4181. Sir Edward Cokbrooke.l Are you acquainted with the acreage amount of 
the rent of land in different parts of India? — It is as variable in India as in this 
country, from Qd. up to perhaps QL, for particular descriptions of land. The other 
day I was endeavouring, with some other gentlemen, to see if we could get some- 
thing like an average of what it was for lands of good quality fit for producing 
sugar, wliich requires dry land of the best quality; 1 think, as far as 1 remember, 
we made it something like 2As. or 25s. an acre, land-tax included, which is a 
very heavy rent for such a country 

4182. That is something far above the ordinary average rent of land in India, 
is it not ? — ^The rent of land that I spoke of just now includes the true rent, — the 
rent of every shape, including the Government tax ; it far exceeds the average 
of all rents. 

41 83. You are not able to say that that is above the ordinary average of land 
in the country? — I cannot speak to that ; I am quite sure it is very much above 
the ordinary average of lands, but the ordinary average of lands is not fit for the 
production of sugar ; I dare say there are many lands far superior to those ; a 
well-watered piece of ground, permanently irrigated, is the most valuable in 
India, and the rent of such land 1 am sure must be greater than that which I 
have given. 

4184. As applicable to cotton, what would you say would be the quality of 
the land required? — In the countries that I am best acquainted with, in Java, Tor 
instance, cotton is very largely produced, but it requires laud of only a secondary 
quality, never land of the very highest quality. 
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j,Crf(vjfur 4 t^u^, 41 85. C/f airman.] Are you aware that in a large portion of those districts of 

‘ : — India where cotton is grown, that the Government assessment is annual, and 

6>^t(pril, 1^948, tHat the determination of the exact sum which shall be paid rests with the 

Government officer?*— I am quite aware of that. 

4186. Do you believe that auy fair comparison whatever can be drawn between 
the land assessment so levied and fixed by a Government officer, and the rent of 
land as it is levied in this country by competition amongst farmers to raise the 
rent, and a competition on the part of the landowners to let the land at a mode- 
rate rent? — They admit of no comparison whatever ; the one system is a just 
and fair one, and the other a very pernicious and mischievous one. 

4187. When you speak of the rent itself having no ill effect, and not being 
prejudicial to the cultivator, do you intend that observation to apply to the rent 
levied year by year, and determinable upon the amount, and at the will of one, 
and that the pow’erful party ? — Most certainly I do not ; I mean a rent justly 
levied, and forming a fixed rent-charge. 

4188. Are you aware that in India the Government, although assuming to be 
landlord, is not in the habit of making permanent improvements on the land 
in the erection of buildings, and various things necessary for good cultivation? — 
I am aware that sometimes they make small advances to the cultivators, but 
they are not in a condition to do it effectually, for they have neither the means 
nor the knowledge to enable them to do it. 

4189. If the Government makes no improvements, leaving the erection of 
buildings and various expenses entirely to the cultivator, is it not the more 
necessary that the lease which the cultivator has should be a very long lease ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

’ ^190. You know the condition of landowners in Great Britain and in Ire- 

land ; in Great Britain the landowner provides the house and the barns and 
stables, and the various buildings required; in Ireland, for the most part, the 
tenant provides them ; is it not necessary, in the case where the tenant provides 
them, that the tenant should have a lease of a longer terra, that he may be repaid 
for any investment he may make, than he requires when the landowner makes 
that investment? — Undoubtedly. 

4191. You said that in Bengal, although the Government probably took only 
90 per cent, of the rent in 1 793, under the settlement of the Marquis Cornwallis, 
it now only takes 50 per cent. ? — It gets only 50 per cent. 

41 92. Do you conceive that the great increase of cultivation which has taken 
place there, has arisen from the fact of that settlement being permanent, and the 
small proprietor, or the zemindar, being safe from any exaction of the Govern- 
ment, or any increase of produce he might raise ?— I will not say that it arises 
from its being perpetual, because a very long lease would have been equal to per- 
petuity ; but 1 will say that the increase of cultivation, and the increase of wealth 
and population, are, in a great measure, owing to the wise, benevolent and just 
principle of fixation assumed by the Marquis Cornwallis in 1793. 

4193. Are you aware of the condition of the tithe question in this country; 
that the great argument for the commutation of tithes was, that the farmer or 
landowner felt a discouragement — that when he increased the produce of a given 
space, say from 100 to 200, that the tenth amounted in one case to 10, and in 
the other case to 20; the same principle applied to India, 1 presume, would be 
equally discouraging as to the cultivators in this country ? — Unquestionably ; 
ana a great deal more so, as a much larger proportion than a tithe is taken. 

41 94. Is if on that ground that you would recommend that the tenure of land, 
if not perpetual, should be on a long term of years, and that the rental to be 
raised should not change annually, or be determiuecl by a Government officer, 
but be fixed at once, and not be changed during the whole of that time ? — It is 
on that ground that I would recommend such a measure ; the tax taken by the 
Government ought to be a fixed proportion of the rent, and when the rent in- 
creased it might continue in the same fixed proportion always, be it 10^., or 15 s., 
or even 18 s. in the pound ; after a long lease, and at the termination of it, the 
public revenue would rise in proportion to the increased value of the tenure, but 
always being the same a fixed proportion. 

4195. Whether it be proved or not that India can compete with America or 
any other country, do you conceive that such a change would be productive of 
great advantage to the cultivator of India? — I have no doubt whatever that the 
Indian production of raw produce will not be able to compete with America, and 

that 
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that it w a delusion to believa that it can do so; but the benefits of a fixed /. Cra^d'iuq, 

tenure to the people of India cannot for a moment be questioned without refer- - 

«nce to the capacity of India to export. 6 Apiil it48. 

4196. Mr. Plotvden.] With reference to the question asked you by the honour- 
able Chairman, I would ask you whether the cultivators of India ever made or 
erected farm buildings, or whether it is in accordance with the usages of the 
natives of India to do so ? — Few of them do so ; those under the ryotwar system,' 
which is and has been a pet system at the Board of Control and at the East 
India House for many years, are in a state of such impoverishment from excess 
of taxation, that it is totally impossible for them to erect farm buildings. 

4197. Is it the usage of the natives of the country to erect farm buildings ?— 

A certain description of farm buildings. 

. 41 98. Chairman.] In Bengal are there any farm buildings, or is there any 
permanent investment of money for the purpose of improving the cultivation o^f 
the land ? — Yes, there is, or ought to be ; there are means of doing it, and there 
are improvements made ; there are not farm buildings after the fashion and style 
of this country ; they are not required for the climate, nor are they consistent 
with the habits of the people ; but there are other means of making very large 
improvements, if the people had it in their power to make them, in works of 
irrigation, for example, the greatest improvement that can be made in any warm 
climate, and which raises the value of land from five to tenfold at once ; drains 
and fences are also improvements which might bo made. 

4199. Mr. P/ouden.] With respect to cotton itself, they are apt to house their 
cottons, and it has been stated here, that they dig pits and cover the cotton over 
in the ground ; is that anything like farm buildings? — 1 never saw any of those 
pits, and 1 am sure that if they are used, it is a dirty and slovenly mode of treating 
the cotton, and the cotton cannot be the better for it. It is evidence of the 
poverty and rudeness of the people. 

4200. Does your knowledge of India enable you to state whether the local 
Governments expend annually certain sums in irrigation ? — They do expend very 
considerable sums in irrigation. The land revenue in many parts of the country 
depends upon that expenditure, and as landlords they are deeply interested 
in maintaining works of irrigation ; they do maintain works of irrigation to 
a very large amount, but whether they do so to the extent that they ought to do 
is another question ; but that they are compelled for their interest as sovereigns 
of the country and as receivers of the tax to maintain very extensive works 
of irrigation is unquestionable. 

4201. Besides the sums of money spent by the collectors and their assistants 
at their own discretion, does the Government expend other sums ? — The 
Government spends a good deal, because it could not receive its revenue unless 
it did expend them; but that the Government spends money in the manner 
that a landlord does here, or to the same amount, 1 am certain neither is nor can 
be the case. 

4202. If, for instance, in a village, there was a want of drinking-water, either 
for the people or their cattle, would the (lovernment supply it ?— I am not aware 
whether they would or not. 

4203. If water is required for the purposes of irrigation, will the Government 
contribute towards the supply ?— I am not aware of that, except on a large scale, 
such as the great canals in the north of India, and those immense reservoirs of 
water in the south of India, and the anicuts and the bunds that are made for the 
purposes of irrigation ; the Government is compelled to maintain these, or it 
would get no revenue ; the very existence of cultivation depends upon them. 

4204. Chairman.] Is not irrigation carried on by means of private wells sunk 
by the cultivators, as well as by the large tanks of the Government? — Yes; 
there are very few large tanks, except in the Deccan ; there are some in llin- 
dostan, but the number is small. In Upper llindostan I never saw one, and 
the agriculture of that country is almost wholly maintained by wells, and some 
of them exceedingly' deep and difficult to make. 

4205. Does not the sinking of a private well by a cultivator in India beat 
considerable relation to the expense which in this country a cultivator miglit 
have to undergo in any of his farm buildings ? — It is exactly parallel to It p it 
is of the same nature, because in India irrigation is almost eveiything ; it ik 
what draining is in this county, and also even fencing; in fact, it is tio the cul- 
ture of a tropical mimate, or indeed to any warm climate, almost everything. 
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4206. Is that a kind of expense which a cultivator is likely to go to very 
extensively when he has an annual settlement of his rent ; the amount being 
determined by a Government officer, would not that kind of irrigation be likely 
to be much more common if there was a long lease, with a rent that did not 
change frequently ? — Not the least doubt of it. 


Veneris, 14 * die Aprilis, 1848 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Lewis. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. George Thompson. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Viscount Mahon. 


JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair. 


Benjamin Blaine, Esq., Examined. 

4207. Chairman.'\ HAVE you any information to offer to the Committee 
with respect to cotton cultivation on the south-east coast of Africa ? — Yes. 

4208. Have you been resident in that country for some time? — For five 
years. 

4209. Where ? — At Port Natal. 

42 1 o. Was it close upon the coast that your time was sjient, or at all in the 
interior of the country ? — I have travelled over the whole district. 

4211. What are you by profession ? — A surgeon. 

4212. Did your stay there afford you opportunities, and did you avail yourself 
of them, to obtain information as to the geographical position of the country, tlie 
extent of it, the climate, the natural productions, the political history, and the 
present social condition of Natal ? — Yes. 

4213. What brought the cultivation of cotton under your consideration? — 
The fact of there existing many indigenous plants that have produced a mate- 
rial of a cottony texture, and the fact of there being several American mission- 
aries in the country, who have supposed, from its general character, that it was 
a country adapted for the production of cotton. They have introduced it into 
their gardens at the mission-stations, and found it to produce very excellent 
cotton ; since that time, it has been introduced by European (English) settlers. 

4214. Is the cotton which you have seen growing at Natal the indigenous 
cotton of the country altogether, or have any foreign seeds liecn tried there ? — ■ 
Many foreign seeds have been introduced from different parts of the w’orld ; the 
American varieties especially. 

42 1 5. What has been the result ? — I have here specimens of cotton grown in 
the country that I took the day before I left. 

4216. A specimen of the indigenous cotton, or from foreign seed? — Foreign 
seed ; American seed, and other varieties. 

{Some specimens of Colton were handed in.] 

4217. Does there appear to be much difference between the native and the 
foreign? — Yes, a considerable difference; the native cotton is very short in 
staple, has a silky texture, and is hardly fit for manufactures, 1 should think. 

4218. Mr. J. B. Smith.] From what American seed is this; Upland seed? — 
I do not know ; it is from the southern states. 

4219. Chairman.] You are not aware of the varieties in these samples ? — Some 
of them are marked. 

4220. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Was that cleaned by the saw-gin? — [^showing a 
specimen to the Witness.]— iio, it was picked by hand. 

4221. Chairman.] Has it gone through any process since ?— No, it has not. 

4222. Have you exhibited these samples of cotton to parties in Manchester 
interested in the production of cotton ?-— They have been exhibited to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 

4223. And 
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4223. And what was the opinion expressed of them there by the president and 
the gentlemen present when you were there ? — ^The best sample of the cotton 
was supposed to be worth 1 a a pound ; it is there marked, I think ; I believe it 
was marked by the president of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Bazley. 

4224. What success has attended the attempt to grow cotton in that country? 
— It has been tried in various parts of die country of Natal ; they generally foumi 
it to produce very largely and of a very goo<l quality. 

4225. Has it been tried in small gardens and plots only, or in fields?— It has 
been tried in fields ; there are now about 700 or 800 acres altogether under cul- 
tivation in Natal, in different parts of the country. 

4226. Have you any knowledge as to the quantity of cotton which has been 
grown upon an acre ? — I cannot give any definite information upon that head, 
but a Natal Cotton Company has beim recently established, and they have calcu- 
lated that it will produce at the rate of 600 lbs. an acre ; 1 know it is very large 
from the report of the American missionaries acquainted with the cotton culti- 
vation in America, and comparing that with the produce per acre, it is very 
large at Natal. 

4227. Who are the shareholders or proprietors in that cotton company ? — 
Principally persons engaged in trade in Natal and in Cape Town. 

4228. Are there any persons in this country directly intereste<l in it? — I tliink 
there are a few shareholders in this country ; a few shares were reserved, 1 
believe. 

4229. Who are the occupiers of the 700 or 800 acres now growing cotton ? — 
It is occupied by different individuals. 

4230. Are they Englishmen who are settled there, or are they Dutchmen r — 
English settlers altogether. 

4231. Did they go out direct from this country to Natal, or did they go from 
Cape Town ? — Some have gone directly to Natal, and others from Cape Town. 

4232. From your survey of the country, do you consider that there is a largt; 
extent of land available for theeultivation of cotton ? — I believe nearly the whole 
surfiice of the country. 

4233. What is the extent of it? — About 120 miles square. 

4234. One hundred and twenty miles along the coast, and 120 miles inland? 
— From tlie coast to the Quathlamba mountains. 

4235. Is there a population in the country? — There is the native population. 

4236. Have you any estimate of the number? — I think about 100,000 
natives. 

4237. Do you anticipate that the population would be inducc<l to labour with 
tolerable regularity under English superintendence and with regular remune- 
ration ? — I think so, under efficient English &iq)crinteudence. 

4238. When you say efficient English .superintendence, do you mean anything 
compulsory, or merely directing and stimulating them by the reward of wages ? 
— Directing and stimulating them ; not compulsory. 

4239. What is the cost of land at present in that district ? — There is so much 
land and so few inhabitants that it is hardly any price ; it has been sold at 1 s. 
an acre ; the upset price of the Government is 4 ^. (id. an a(‘re. 

4240. Is there any instance of the natives working continuously under the 
colonists now settled there? — ^They are now employed in theeultivation of the 
land that is now in cultivation, and are generally employed by English people, 
and when properly treated are found efficient labourers. 

4241. Is their labour obtainable at a moderate or low price? — ^'I’he ordinary 
rate is a cow per year, or 4 a p(!r month. 

4242. When was the Natal Cotton Company formed ? — About 18 months 
ago. 

4243. Are you connected with it at all ? — No. 

4244. Or any of your family ? — No. 

4245. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] When you state that the ground produced 600 lbs. 
of cotton per acre, do you mean 600 lbs. of cotton with the seed ? — I stated that 
that was the estimate of the Natal Cotton Company ; I cannot give j>ersonally 
any definite information upon that subject. 

4246. You do not know whether their estimate includes the weight of the 
seed or not ? — No; ir. was compared with the quantity produced in America. 

4247. Chairman.] Did you say that the American missionaries estimated the 
production at Port Natal to be equal to the production in the United States ? — 
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B. Blaine, 'E m\. Greater considerably; it produces cotton throughout the year, the plant in 
' ■ Natal 

14 April 1848. 4248 Viscount MahonJ\ Do you mean more than one crop? — It produces the 

whole year ; summer and winter. 

4249. ChairmanJ\ Do you mean that on the tree there is a constant 8ucces> 
sion of cotton pods produced ? — Yes, I do ; that is in the low parts of the country, 
near the sea-coast, which is warmer, and not so much exposed to cold winds ; in 
the higher lands it produces scarcely at all in winter. 

42«>o. Mr. J. B. Smithy Is the cotton plant in Natal a plant or a tree ? — It is 
a plant. 

4251. Not an annual plant? — No, it is not an annual ; I have known plants 
for five years, and bearing at the end of five years. 

4252. Chairman?^ Bearing then, as well, or better, or worse than before? — 
Quite as well ; they seem to be in full perfection about the third year. 

4253. Mr. J. B. Smith.] And then they afterwards decline ? — ^I have not known 
them longer than five years. 

4254. Chairman.] Are there any means in the country at all adequate for 
developing its resources, and raising any considerable quantity of cotton? 
—No. 

4255. You have the land and the native population, but only a few colonists, 
and very little capital ? — Very little capital. 

4256. What are the chief impediments to increased and extended cultivation ; 
do they arise chiefly from the want of settlers and want of capital ? — They do. 

4257. Mr. ./. B. Smith.] Can you explain how it is that one portion of this 
cotton is so yellow and the other perfectly white? — They are from different 
seeds. 

4258. Does that arise, do you suppose, from the yellow having been gathered 
after rain ? — It may be so. 

4259. Chairman.] Is there any difficulty in obtaining titles to land from the 
local government ? — There is. 

4260. What kind of difficulty? — The local government have lately disputed 
the rightful claims of the occupants of land ; those who claim land on the con- 
ditions of Her Majesty’s proclamation made in 1843. 

4261. What was that proclamation, and what were those conditions ? — On the 
12th of May 1843, a proclamation was issued by Sir George Napier; the 12th 
clause of which states, “ That pending the signification of Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure upon the subject, no grants or sales of lands in the Natal district will be 
made to any person wliomsoever, and that all persons are hereby distinctly warned 
of the absolute futility of any attempt to acquire a title or claim to any lands in 
the said district, by any species of dealing or transaction with any person or 
persons whatever, save and except in such cases as fall legitimately within the 
principle of a bond Jide occupation of twelve months, as in the last preceding 
article set forth there are many who have purchased lands in that country 
on the good faith of that exception, “ save and except ; ’ they presumed that in 
those cases where the occupants had been in poseession of lands twelve mouths 
prior to the arrival of the commissioners, that this proclamation acknowledged 
their claims, and therefore they had a right to sell their farms ; the purchasers 
of those lands have now found their title disputed by the local government ; it 
has been represented to the home Government, and an answer has been returned 
to the colonial government about it, I believe. 

4262. When you speak of the local government, do you mean Cape Town ? — 
No, the government of Natal. 

4263. Who is the governor at Natal? — Mr. West. 

4264. Who is he r — He was formerly a magistrate on the frontier. 

426.5. How long has Mr. West been at Port Natal ?— He has been there about 
two or three years. 

4266. Have the colonists made any representation to the Colonial-office r — 
They have ; a petition was sent. 

4257. Has there been any answer to it ?— An answer has been returned, I 
believe, but since my leaving Natal. 

4268. Have you heard in this country what was the purport of the answer ? 
— I cannot learn ; I have applied to the Colonial-office ; but I have not been 
able to learn yet. 

4269. Cmi you suggest anything which, in your opinion and in the opiuiQn of 

the 
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the colonists, would encourage the development of the resources at Port Natal B. Blaine, Esq. 

and the cultivation of cotton ? — Government should encourage the ■ — 

emigration of labourers and capitalists to the country; that the Crown lands »4 April 184S. 
be sold tor that purpose, for the promotion of emigration, and that titles to land 
be issued by the local government. 

4270. Do you mean with regard to those whose titles are disputed, or new 
purchases ?— To those disputed, as well as to the new lands. 

4271. Has there been any complete survey of the colony ? — No. 

4272. Is there one in progress? — One in tardy progress. 

4273. Do you think it important that it should be prosecuted with speed? — 

I should think so. 

4274. Have you anything to suggest as to the mode of introducing labourers 
beyond that which has been adopted in some of the other colonics, that is, of 
the apportionment of the sums received from the sale of lands to the expenses 
of conveying labourers; would you recommend that, or anytliing else, with 
regard to that colony ? — I think so ; it appears to me to be the best plan, and 
especially adapted to the circumstances of that colony. 

4275. Viscount Mahon.'] Why is it more adapted .to that country than to 
others ? — I said, “ especially adapted.” 

4276. What is there especial in the condition of Port Natal ? — Because the 
country itself, in its capabilities of soil, is very rich and fertile, and more 
adapted generally, I think, to Englishmen. 

4277. ChaiiTnati.] Is the climate salubrious ? — Remarkably so ; it is adapted 
to become a strictly agricjiltural country ; nearly the whole surface might be 
cleared and brought into cultivation. 

4278. Can you say anything as to the mean temperature of the climate ; the 
highest and the lowest temperature that you have known there ? — ^The lowest 
was about 40 degrees. 

4279. At what season of the year? — That is in June and July. 

4280. What is the highest? — ^The highest about 90 to 95 . 

4281. At what time ? — In December and January. 

4282. Viscount Mahon.] What facility of communication is there with the 
Cape ; is it by water ? — Yes ; coasting vessels. 

4283. What is the usual length of the voyage ? — From seven to ten days. 

4284. The distance being how much?— About 1,000 to 1,200 miles. 

4285. Chairman.] Since your return, you have seen the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Manchester on this subject, have you not ? — Yes. 

4286. Have you seen any other Chamber of Commerce ? — The Blackburn 
Commercial Association. 

4287. Has there been any deputation recently to the Colonial-office on this 
subject? — ^Yes, from the Blackburn Commercial Association. 

4288. Did you accompany it ? — No. 

4289. What was the object of it? — To represent the capabilities of Natal for 
the production of cotton, and to request from Earl Grey some encouragement to 
the development of the country’s resources. 

4290. Do you know what was the result of that application ?— Not un- 
favourable, I hear from Blackburn. 

4291. Can you state to the Committee the precise terms of the application that 
was made, or the answ’^cr? — No. 

4292. Does the native population consist of Caffres ; what is the precise 
designation that you apply to them ? — They are Zoulas and Caffres. 

4293. With regard to the district of Caffraria, is the province of Natal a 
portion of the district of Caffraria ? — No, it is separated from Caffraria by an 
independent tribe, the Faku tribe. 

4294. Do you think it would be possible to induce the Caffres to congregate 
about the settlements, in Natal, it there was employment and wages, and 
encouragement for them? — The Caffres begin, about Natal especially, to appre- 
ciate an enlightened government, inasmuch as they find there is security for life 
and property ; any number of Caffres would be glad to flock under the British 
Government there, and the local government has been obliged to take measures 
for the prevention of Caffres coming into the country from the surrounding 
independent tribes. 
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4295. Did they come for the purposes of begging or plunder, or to obtain 
work ? — ^To settle in the country. 

4296. Do you think if titles to land already purchased were secured, and 
favourable terms offered for emigration, and for the purchase of lands, that 
native labour could be had in sufficient quantity, so as greatly to increase the 
cultivation of cotton in that district ? — I have no doubt, to any amount. 

4297. Have you any idea of returning to that country ? —None at present, and 
certainly not till there is a better state of things there. 

4298. In what respect do you mean a better state of things ; does it refer to 
the tenure of land?— Principally. 

4299. Do any of your family propose to emigrate to Natal? — No ; some of my 
brothers are resident in the adjoining colony ; the Cape of Good Hope. 

4300. Have you not two brothers here who are contemplating a residence in 
Natal ? — No; I have three brothers in tlic colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4301 . Is anything being done in this country to promote emigration to Natal ; 
any company or committee, or any parties active in promoting it? — I believe 
some few individuals are endeavouring to promote emigration, and to bring the 
country into notice. 

4302. Have they had any interview with Lord Grey ? — The only interview 
that I know of with Lord Grey was that had by the Blackburn Association. 

4303. Do you know of any objection or insurmountable impediment to a great 
increase in tlie cultivation of cotton there, arising either from the soil or the 
climate, the seasons, or th<! habits of the population ?— No, I do not; I think it 
is eminently adapted to the production of cotton. 

4304. Did the. American missionaries, or did any parties there, to your know- 
ledge, form any estimate of the cost at which cotton could be produced ^ — I know 
that an estimate has been made by the company that bas been formed at Natal ; 
but there are three important facts, that land is cheap, that labour is cheap, and 
that food is cheap ; cheaper, perhaps, than in any other colony. 

4303. Is there not an addition.al fact, tluit the cotton grown is excellent in 
quality, and abundant in quantity, per acre? — Yes. 

4306. Have you any doubt whatever upon those points ? —I have not ; it is 
impossible to state in definite figures what the expense of cultivation would be ; 
but I have no doubt very low, compared with other countries. I wish to state 
what I think a very important fact, that there is a considerable part of Caffre* 
land that has been recently annexed, which 1 believe is adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, especially the coast line ; the whole coast line, from the Keis- 
kamma river, contiguous to the coast, to St. Lucia country ; it increases in 
breadth towards the north-east. 

4307. Viscount Mahon.l What reason have you for supposing that country 
to be adapted for the cultivation of cotton?— From its general character ; I have 
travelled over the whole of it ; this is a moist low country here — [^pointing to the 

warm and producing abundance of grass now. This country is not used 
so much by the natives ; it is found that the grass is not well adapted for cattle, 
and I believe it is eminently adapted for the cultivation of cotton ; I have seen 
cotton growing at the Morley missionary station. 

4308. You speak of it from personal observation ? — I do ; I believe if the 
Cafi'res could be (they are now placed under British law) brought to cultivate 
cotton, it would form one of the best foundations for the peace and security of 
the country, and the civilization of the tribes. 

4309. Are they an intelligent race ? — They are intelligent. 

4310. Do they easily and readily adopt the habits of the Europeans settled 
there .? — No, they do not ; but they are now British subjects in that part of the 
country. 
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JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. John Chapmaii, further Examined. 

4311. Chairman.^ YOU were asked when you were examined before as to the 
opinion of the engineers of your railway scheme from Bombay to the interior ; 
have you any report of theirs, or any extract from their report, or any opinions 
of your directors upon their report, that you can submit to the Committee? — I 
said then that we had a report from the engineers upon the terms proposed, but 
I did not know then that 1 was at liberty to put it in ; I have since spoken to our 
directors upon the subject, and they say that they have no objection to its being 
put in. 

[The same was handed i//, and is as follows:'] 

To the Secretary to the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 

Sir, London, 25 November 1847. 

1. In accordance with the wish of your Board, contained in your lettSr, No. 54 of 1847, 
dated 5th November, we have considered what is likely to be the prospective effect of the 
** terms’^ offered by the East India Company to the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Com- 
pany, and we proceed to lay before you, for the information of that body, what we have to 
observe upon the subject. 

2. Since the terms” accompanying Mr. Secretary MelvilFs letter of 6th October 1847 
refer (para. 17) to certain previous terms contained in the letter of the Court of Directors to 
the Government of India (7th May, No. 11 , 1845), it became necessary to consider these 
documents together, and we proceed to notice in succession such points in them as seem to 
us to require it. Besides these, the letters and minutes of the Govermiient of India and its 
members, and Mr. Simms’ letter to that Government, all cited below,* have been referred 
to by us, because they form a comment upon the sense in which the terms of 1846 are 
understood and construed in India. 

3. As Her Majesty’s Government has recently, under closely similar circumstances, 
granted terms to certain paii;ies to construct railways in the colonies, we have taken these 
terms also into consideration as a guide as to what has been thought prudent and reason- 
able elsewhere. 

4. Mr. Secretary Melvill’s letter (para. 2) alludes to the acceptance by the Bengal Com- 
pany of the terms now offered to you, from whence it might be inferred that it would be 
unreasonable in the Bombay Company to act otherwise. But the cases are not similar ; 
many, perhaps the most serious, objections to the terms as applied to Bombay depend upon 
the delay likely to arise from the contemplated references to Calcutta. This is a trifling 
evil to the Bengal Company, whose agents are on the spot. In the case of the Bombay 
Company, each reference will occupy much time, and the decisions upon each will be airived 
at in the absence of the parties most competent to afford the necessary infoimation. The 
acceptance of the terms by the Bengal Company forms no reason whatever for their accept- 
ance by the Bombay Company. 

5. It appears, from para. 1 of the terms of 1847, that no progress is to be made with the 
line beyona Kallian until the subject has been fully considered after personal inspection by 
Mr. Simms and his associates. 

6. Whatever may be the profits derivable fiom the line to Kallian, it is very certain that 
the encouragement it will afford to cotton cultivation will be very trifling, and that it will 
fulfil a very inconsiderable portion of the ends proposed by the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway 


* Letter of Governor of India, dated 9th May 1846 (Pari. Paper, 68 of 1847).— Minute of Sir Thomas Her- 
bert Maddock, dated Jst May 1846 (Pari. Paper, No. 68 of 1847, page i8).— -Minute of the Honourable 

0 Honourable C. H Cameron, 

General of India, dated 
dated 30th December 



1846 (Pari. Paper, No. 151 of 1847^ 
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Railway Company. It is therefore of great importance that no time should be lost in 
pushing on the extension of the line. This should be immediately rc^surveyed, marked out 
upon the ground, the jungle cut and burned, and the Siridloo tunnel, and one or two other 
heavy works commenced upon. The jungle must be cut in one season, and burned when 
dry in the next. Mr. Simms cannot examine the frontier ghants under one season, and 
excepting between December and May, the valleys upon and for some miles below the 
escarpment are too dangerous to health to be accessible to Europeans. If, therefore, Mr. 
Simms be delayed elsewhere, as in Bengal or Madras, during a part of these six months, 
he will be quite unable to examine the country in one season, and thus the whole of the 
Company’s operations will be delayed at least a year. The clause corresponding to this in 
the Act recently granted to the New Brunswick Company, cited below, leaves the selection 
of the line wholly to those most interested in the matter. 

7. The next head is (para. 7), terms of 1845, and provides that the detailed plans and 
estimates be submitted for examination ^Ho the Government;” and it appears from Mr. 
Simms’ report (Pari. Paper 151 of 1847, page 4), to be not improbable that he may advise 
the Government so far to alter the construction of the works as to render the estimates upon 
which the railway company has proceeded no longer applicable. 

S. It is clear that no Railway Company can safely suoject itself to such a clause as this, 
explained as it is by such a comment. Upon this point Mr. Under-Secretary Hawes very 
clearly leaves it to be inferred by the New Brunswick Company, that no other control will 
be exorcised than that necessary for preserving the free navigation of the rivers ; and the cir- 
cular of Mr. Gladstone to the Governors of colonies declares the object of Government to 
be “ to leave the freest scope to private and associated enterprize, by the avoidance of all 
minute interference, and, at the same time, to take some simple securities for the essential 
public interests he specifies.” 

y. Para. 4, terms 1847, gives to the East India Company the option of purchasing the 
railway at 25 or 50 years; 25 jears is probably selected as being the term of the guarantee ; 
but the two questions do not seem necessarily to be connected, and 35 and 50 years would 
be more equitable periods. 

10. Para. 5. Terms 1847. The terms of the purchase are to be computed at the mean 
market value of the shares of the railway during the three years last preceding the said 
periods of 25 or 50 years. 

11. To appreciate the full effect of this clause, it is to be borne in mind, that the East 
India Company retain the power of lowering the profits of the undei taking. One effect of 
it will, of course, be to depress the market value of the shares during the period referred to. 
No man will invest his capital in a concern which, within three years, may be purchased 
over his head. The clause would, in fact, secure to the East India (Jompany a cheap bargain 
of the lailway. A more equitable arrangement would be to take the dividend over a term 
of years, and fix, with reference to it, the value of the concern at a certain number of 
years purchase. If the market value be taken, three years is too short a term, five would 
be the faiier. If the dividend be taken as recommended, of course the longer the period is 
deferred the better, as the traffic will probably be on the increase, 

12. Para. 7. Terms of 1847. This paragraph dwells as one reason why conditions may 
fairly be insisted on, upon the free gift of the land.” It appears from the correspondence, 
that this in Bengal will really be a boon granted at considerable expense to the Govern- 
ment. In Bombay Presidency this is by no means the case. If the whole of the land 
for the 300 miles of railway were purchased by the Railway Company, it would probably 
not amount to one per cent, upon their outlay. No doubt, as a matter of convenience on 
account of the land tenures and usages of India, the grant of the land by the Government 
will be highly expedient, however trifling the cost. 

13. Paras. 8 and 18. Terms of 1847. These clauses provide that the guaranteed interest 
shall only be allowed upon sums paid up within three years from 5th October 18 47, and that 
the arrangements are not to come into operation until 30,000/. be paid into the East India 
Company’s Treasury. The 5th October 1847 is the date of Mr. Melvill’s letter, forwarding 
the terms, and under the most favourable circumstances ; supposing the terms acceded to 
or settled at once, it i.s extremely improbable that the several contract deeds would be drawn 
up and executed I’or several months, and yet, until all these arrangements are completed, 
the Railway Company could not make a call for funds. The commencement of the gua- 
rantee should date from the execution of the contract deed, 

14. Para. 9. Terms 1847. By this clause 30,000 /. is to be paid into the East India Com- 

J any’s Treasury (interest being paid upon it at 5 per cent, per annum) before the 5th 
anuary 1848, to remain as a deposit until the deed is executed. The present depressed 
state ot the money market renders this a disadvantageous arrangement tor an infant com- 
pany. 


• “ Which railway is to run from some point or place in or contiguous to the city of St. John, and from 
thence to the boundary lino of the province of Canada, or until it comes in connexion with a railway to be 
constructed from Qiiehiec to such boundary line, the said railway from the city of St John to be made and 
constructed to pass through Frederickton, thence to Woodstock, and fi*om thence to the Grand Falls of the 
River of St. Jolm, or such route as the directors of the said company, in the exercise of their best judgment 
and discretion, shall deem most favourable and best calculated to promote the public convenience. Provided 
always. That it shall bo in the discretion of the directors of the said company to detei*mine at which of the 
aforesaid stations of St. John, Frederickton, Woodstock and the Grand Falls, the work of making the said 
railway shall commence, and in what direction on the aforementioned route the same shall be extended from 
the place of commencement. Provided also, that a map or plan of the route determined upon shall be de- 
posited in the office of the secretary of the province.”— Tarl. Paper, TlOof 1847, p. 131, s. 22 . For approval 
by the Bari Grey, see page 189, &c. 
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pany, and it is, besidesi one holding out no adequate advantage lo the East India Company, 
The exertions already made and the sums expended by the Railway Company are surely a 
sufficient guarantee that they are in earnest. 

15. Para. 11. ^Terms of 1847. All profits are to be applied to the payment of the gua- 
ranteCi and when above 6 per cent, half the surplus is to go to the East India Company in 
liquidation of the sums previously advanced as guaranteed interest. 

16. The operation of this clause will be to keep down the value of the shares in the 
market at the time when the Railway Company will probably be raising funds for the con- 
struction of their extension line. This is contrary to the interest of all parties ; if any plan 
of this sort be adhered to, rather than take one-naif or even one*fourth of the surplus pro- 
fits, it would be better to set aside from the commencement a small per centage out of 
the receipts as a sinking fund for the discharge of the debt to the East India Company. 

17. The following, however, appears to be a simple and more preferable arrangement : 
let the Railway Company, from the commencement of the undertaking, pay 6 per cent, 
upon deposits, and charge it upon the capital until the completion of the line, and then let 
the East India Company's guarantee be paid upon the capital so augmented. This arrange- 
ment would throw the whole burthen of completion upon the Railway Company. It would 
render unnecessary the deposit of 30,000 /., and, supposing the profits from the opening of 
the line to equal 5 per cent., the East India Company would never be called upon for their 
guarantee at all, neither would this arrangement involve any very material increase of 
capital above the present estimate. 

18. Para. 12. Tenns of 1847. If during the last five years of the guarantee the profits 
during any two successive years are as high as the guaranteed interest, the guarantee is to 
determine. 

19. This clause at the outside can only save three years of the guarantee, and the East 
India Company will only gain by it in the very improbable event of the profits during these 
three years, sinking below the guaranteed rate. The general effect of such clauses obscuring 
the tenure, is to depreciate the market value of the property. 

20. If any provision of this sort be admitted, it would be more equitable to say should 
the profits exceed 6 per cent., in aiw consecutive five years, then the guarantee to cease, 
and with it all restrictions upon the Railway Company, excepting only the option of pur- 
chasing, the 99 years’ lease of the land, and the conveyance of the mails. The grant of the 
guarantee is cited as a reason for insisting upon certain stringent conditions : wherefore, in 
providing for its cessation, the cessation of these should be also provided for. 

21. Para. 13. Terms of 1847. Should the Railway Company fail to complete or main- 
tain their works, these are to be forfeited to the Government of India, the Railway Com- 
pany alone remaining responsible for the payment of the debts incurred." 

22. This clause declares forfeited the assets of a bankrupt, and leaves him to pay his 
debts. It would be quite sufficient to allow the East India Company, in consideration of 
their guarantee, a sort of power of fore-closure, considering them as first creditor. 

23. Para. 14. Terms of 1847. This clause directs heavy penalties in the event of delays in 
the completion of the works ; but it seems by no means fair to exact penalties for that delay 
which the preceding clauses leave it in the power of the exacting party to produce. 

24. Para. 7. Terms of 1845. The rate of profits to be limited, and the rates of conveyance 
reducible at the pleasure of the East India Company. 

25. The Colonial Acts have trusted to the discretion of the railway companies upon these 
points, and in Bombay, where most of the large shareholders will probably be freighters, and 
where the passengers will be a class of persons accustomed to travel very cheaply on foot, the 
check upon hi^h charges will be more than usually complete. In truth, however, it is now an 
established axiom in railway economy, that the largest profits are reaped from moderate fares. 
Any limitation of the rate of profits would be fatal to the introduction of cither English or 
native capital into the concern. No Englishman will invest his funds in a distant specu- 
lation, unless he be tempted by a possibility of high profits, and the Hindoos are accustomed 
to obtain high and often exorbitant returns for their money. The present state of the 
Government loan of five per cent, shows how small a boon the guarantee would be regarded 
by the Indian public. 

26. The construction, working charges, profits of the undertaking are, it appears, all to 
be controlled and limited by the Government : the risk alone is left to the shareholders. If 
the revised estimates of the Government should absorb the returns, still they bear no loss 
above five percent., andthey reap the whole of the immense advantages of the railway to 
their territorial revenue. 

27. Para. 17, terms of 1847, directs the reference of all plans and estimates for approval 
to the government of India, and leaves to that body the construction of the Act of incorpora- 
tion, and the control over the railway. 

28. This clause* appears to be the most objectionable of the whole. It introduces the 
system of reference to Calcutta, which would at once prove fatal to the success of commer- 
cial speculations, in which time is an important element, and especially to a railway. 

29. As regards questions of construction, the physical circumstances of the Concan and 
Bengal are as dissimilar as those of Bengal and England, and the engineers and managers 
of the Railway Company will possess more local knowledge and a far deeper interest in the 
success of the undertaking, than a Bengal government officer is likely to possess. If, contrary 
to the decision of the Queen’s Government, a reference must be made from the parties most 
interesded it is surely better that it should be made at once to England, where the Railway 
Company will have a board of directors to guard their interests, and where the East India 
Company will always have at command the highest engineering authority. 

0.41. 3 A 3 30 . With 


18 April 1848. 
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Mr. J. Chapman. 30. With the single exception of a uniform gauge and space between the rails^ and the 

— minimum dimensions of bridges and tunnels, there seems no sound reason to insist upon 

18 April 1848. uniformity of details. 

31 . There is, probably, no country in which the climate and physical circumstances differ 
so much as in that proposed to be traversed by the general system of Indian railways. 
Even ill the comparatively uniform climate and character of the population of this country, 
the difference between the several districts traversed by railways is sufficiently great to 
require a different arrangement of the passenger carriages. All experience shows that it is 
better to leave it to private enterprise to carry out matters in which it is chiefly concerned. 

32 . Although not expressly stipulated m the terms offered, we presume the East India 
Company will pledge themselves to promote the obtaining the Act of Parliament or 
Charter necessary to enable the Railway Company to raise funds and to conduct their 
general business in England, and that the extension line from Callian will be secured to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

33 . It appears, on reviewing the above terms, and the comments upon them, contained in 
the various communications from the Government of India, from Sir Herbert Thomas 
Maddock, and from Mr. Simms, with the minute of Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, 
that the practical efl’ect of the whole will be that the Government will choose the line, control 
the details of its construction and mode of working, fix the period for its completion, draw 
up Its regulations, limit its rates of charge and its profits, reserve to itself the power of pro- 
ducing very seiious delays, and, finally, of withdrawing its guarantee and confiscating the 
works to Its own use and profit. 

. 34 . It IS much to be regretted that, in dealing with the subject admitted to be of so great 
impoitance to cotton-growing India, and to cotton-manufacturing England, and in the pur- 
suit of which the conduct of the Railway Company has shown them to be persevering and 
sincere that the East India Company should not have felt it prudent to follow the example 
.so recently shown by Her Majesty’s Government, both in prompt attention to the proposals 
made, and in the liberality of the terms accorded. It is quite impossible to advise the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company to limit themselves under terms such as those 
now offered by the East India* Company, since to do so would be to expose themselves to 
almost ceitaiii losses, nut aiising necessarily out of the undertaking itself, and to bring 
utter discredit upon the whole cause of railway communication m Westein India. 

We have, &c. 

' (signed) Robert Stephenson. 

Geo. T. Clark. 

J. Chapman. 

4312. Are there also in that paper any observations made by your Board of 
Directors? — Not the opinions of our Directors; those are the opinions of our 
engineers ; the opinions of our Directors are in the letter of the Directors to the 
Court, with our proposed amended terms. 

4313 You offered to present to the Committee a statistical account of the 
pieces, and the amount of exports of East Indian cotton from 1780 to 184G ; have 
you prepared that account? — Yes; it brings together a number of facts from 
different authorities, and gives, perhaps, a more complete view of the matter up 
to the present time than may conveniently be had in any other form. It does 
not pretend to any originality; it is merely an arrangement of facts which I 
shall be glad to put in ; the same facts can be obtained by collating a number 
of authorities. 

4314. Sir James Hogg^ Does it differ from the table that has already been 
put in ? — It only differs from the diagram of Dr. Royle in giving some addi- 
tional facts, and in noting the principal events whidh have affected the amount 
of exports from India to England. 

4315. Chairman.'] Some of the answers to questions put to you, appeared, in 
looking over your evidence, somewhat incomplete ; did you observe that ? — Yes. 

4316. Have you prepared anything that you would wish to submit to the 
Committee in explanation? — On looking over the questions and answers, I 
found that questions had been but imperfectly answered, either from want of 
recollection on my own part, or from some other question having been put in 
some cases before the answer was completed ; I have put together some facts 
necessary to complete the answers, as well as some facts which I think have not 
yet been been before the public, and probably not before the Committee, respect- 
ing the capabilities of Berar, and the mode of conducting the traffic in cotton in 
that part of India ; and although they are not facts to which I myself was 
personally witness, I think it is the best evidence on those points that is at pre- 
sent available to the Committee, being chiefly the evidence of Mr. Fenwick, in 
letters which he addressed to the Horticultural Society at Bombay, of which I 
obtained copies when I was there. 

43 1 7. They are not disputed points ? — I am not aware that there is a disputed 
point in the paper, but 1 think there are additional facts. 

♦ {The 
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[The folhmmg Papers were handed in.'] 

STATEMENT of the Prices of East Indian {Surat) and other Cotton at Liverpool^ of the Amount of Imfort \tion 
of Cotton from India^ and of the Aggregate Importation into Great Britain^ and of the Importation of Cotton into 
Great Britain from the Ports of Bombay^ Calcutta and Madras^ and of the Export Price of Cotton at Bombay^ for 
the Years specified. 


kTE. 

Price of other 
than 

East Indian 
Cotton 
at Liverpool. 

Pence per Lb. 

Price 

of 

Surat Cotton 
at 

Liverpool. 

Pence per Lb. 

Total Import 
into 

Great Britain 
fjom India. 

Lbs. 

Aggregate 
Impoi cation 
into 

Cfieat Britain. 

Lbs. 

DATE. 

Export 

to 

Great Biitain 
from 
Bombay. 

Lbs. 

F.xport 

Puce 

at 

Bombay. 

Pence pi 
Lb. 

Export 

to 

Gicat Biitain 
from 
Calcutta 

Lbs. 

Expoif 

to 

Great Britain 
from 
Madras. 

Lbs. 

780 














781 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,198,778 







West India. 











782 

20 

to 

42 

. 

. 

. 

. 

11,828,039 






783 

13 

to 

36 

. 

• 

. 

114,133 

9,735,663 






784 

12 

to 

25 

. 

. 

. 

11,440 

11,482,083 






785 

14 

to 

28 

. 

. 

. 

99,455 

18,400,384 






786 

22 

to 

42 

. 

. 

. 

. . - 

19,475,020 






787 

19 

to 

34 

. 

. 

. 

. 

23,2.50,268 






788 

14 

to 

33 

. 

. 

. 

... 

20,467,436 






789 

12 

to 

22 

. 

. 

. 

4,973 

32,576,023 






790 

12 

to 

21 

8 

to 

10 

422,207 

31,447,605 






791 

13 

to 

30 

8 

to 

15 

3,351 

28,706,675 






792 

20 

to 

30 

11 

to 

16 

- 

31,907,497 







Uplands. 











793 

13 

to 

22 

10 

to 

16 

729,634 

19,040,929 






794 

12 

to 

18 

9 

to 

Hi 

239,24.5 

24,358,567 






795 

15 

to 

27 

11 

to 

22 

197,412 

26,401,340 






796 

12 

to 

29 

11 

to 

22 

609,850 

32,126,357 

1796-6 

- - - 


(>08,2.i6 


797 

12 

to 

.97 

10 

to 

23 

912,844 

23,.354,371 

1796-7 

... 


296,400 


798 

22 

to 

46 

20 

to 

2b 

1,7.52,784 

.31,880,641 

1797-8 

... 


517,6.12 


799 

17 

to 

60 

11 

to 

29 

6,712,622 

43,379,278 

1798-9 

• . - 


3,007,296 


800 

16 

to 

36 

10 

to 

18 

6,629,822 

56,010,732 

1799-1800 

... 


315,264 


801 

17 

to 

38 

14 

to 

18 

1,098,256 

56,004,305 

1800-1 

Rs. 


146,000 


802 

12 

to 

38 

10 

to 

18 

2,679,483 

60,345, fiOO 

1801-2 

670.500 


66,600 


803 

8 

to 

15 

9 

to 

14 

3,182,960 

53,812,284 

1802-3 

195,935 


621,600 


804 

10 

to 

18 

8 

to 

15 

1,166,355 

61,867,.329 

180.3-4 

277,065 


726,000 


805 

14 

to 

19 

12 

to 

17 

694,050 

59,682,406 

1804 5 

173,154 


180,600 


806 

15 

to 

2ii 



17 

2.725,4.50 

58,176,283 

1806-6 

588,725 


726,900 


807 

151 

to 

19 



15 

3,993,150 

74,925,306 

1806-7 

• report lost - 


2,194,.500 


808 

15| 

to 

36 

14 

to 

25i 

4,729,200 

4.3,605,982 

1807*8 

782,835 


1, 115,100 


809 

14 

to 

34 

11 

to 

26 

12,517,400 

92,812,282 

1808-9 

693,182 


604,800 


810 

14A 

to 

224 

121 

1 to 

19 

27,783,700 

132,488,935 

1809-10 

1,210,844 


12,^.34,300 


811 

12| 

to 

16 

10] 

f to 

13 

5,126,100 

91,576,535 

1810-11 

1,055,935 


1,043,100 


812 

13 

to 

23} 

12 

to 

16 

915,950 

63,025,936 

1811-12 

39,900 


48,000 


813 

21 

to 

30 

15} to 

20 

497,350 

50,966,000 

1812-13 

— 


— 












Probable Lbs. 

Probable. 



814 

23 

to 

37 

18 

to 

25 

4,725,000 

60,060,239 

1813-14 

68,494 

616 

3,511,500 


815 

18 

to 

25j 

144 to 

21 

8,505,000 

99,306,343 

1814-15 

359,165 

6*16 

6,476,100 


816 

15 

to 

21 

14 

to 

18J 

10,850,000 

93,920,055 

1815-16 

711,736 

6' 16 

5,168,400 


817 

16i 

to 

231 

144 to 

20 

40,294,250 

124,912.968 

1816-17 

4,341,944 

6*16 

23,262,2.38 


818 

\6i 

to 

22 

7 

to 

204 

86,555,000 

177,282,158 

1817-18 

13,829,139 

6*16 

38,890,875 


819 

10 

to 

19f 


to 

14} 

62,405,000 

149,739,820 

1818-19 

26,300,712 

6*01 

35,721,988 


820 

8 

to 

13f 


to 

12 

20,294,400 

151,672,655 

1819-20 

13,450,739 

5-87 

9.204,900 


821 

7 

to 

lU 

6 

to 

94 

10,626,000 

132,536,620 

1820-21 

2,347,190 

,5*72 

3,881,700 


822 


to 

11 

6 

■ to 

84 

6,742,050 

142,8.37,628 

1821-22 

3,509,563 

6*57 

1,617,368 


823 

A 

to 

10^ 


6: 

: ^ 

8} 

1.3,487,250 

191,402,503 

1822-23 

10,214,010 

5*43 

1,951,272 


824 

7 

to 

10 


5J 

to 

8 

17,796,100 

149,380,122 

1823-24 

8,956,6.39 

5-28 

.3,475,078 


825 : 

6 

to 

I9J 


53 

to 

16 

21,175,700 

228,005,291 

1824-25 

15, .596,278 

513 

3,647,688 

482,551 

826 

H 

to 



4] 

to 

7 

22,644,300 

177,607,401 

1825-26 

20,585,086 

4*99 

4,806,200 

659,478 

827 1 

H 

to 

7 


3] 

to 

6J 

25,742,150 

272,448,909 

1826-27 

12,284,429 

4*34 

4,149,036 

312,818 

828 

5 

to 

7i 



to 

54 

29,670,200 

227,760,642 

1827-28 

20,112,691 

4 69 

1,. 398, 750 

204,200 

829 

4* 

to 

7 

2] 

- to 

5} 

28,147,700 

222,767,411 

1828-29 

23,517,070 

4*55 

1,191,9.52 

300,995 


{continuLdy 


1769. Date of Arkwright’s first patent. 

1774. Lego] restrictions on the manufacture of cotton fiibrics in England 
noved. 

1783. First importation of cotton from Brasil. 

1793. First considerable importation of cotton ftom America; invention 
Whitney's saw-gin. 

1781 lo 1813. During this period cotton advanced greatly in price, in 
iiserat and other parts of India easily accessible to the demand from Eng- 
id. 

Sir John Alalcolm (“On the Government of ladia,” p. 118), says, — 
Various causes, and among others the high rates of freight and insurance, 
pear to have put an end to the trade in cotton from India ; while America, 
joying at this time all the advantages of a neutral nation, reaped all the 
nefit of that trade. It is also probable that the China market absorbed, 
evioiis to our late acquisitions in Guierat” (in 1803 and 1817), “ the 
eatest part of the cotton grown in that country. From these frets, the 
ide in this article from Bombay, which may be said to have been extinct 
1813, is now (1833) more prosperous than at any fiinner period.” 


In 1789 the price of cotton on the spot, in Broach, was 2*14 to 2‘.'>2 
pence per lb. ; in 1809 about 3*62; in 1817-18 about 4 89. 

Freights during tho latter years of the war were 13/. to 22/. per ton, 
equal to 2*62 and 3*84 pence per lb. of cotton. 

December 1807. The American embargo. 

February 1809. The American Non -intercourse Act. East India Com- 
pany urged exportation of cotton from India. 

1810. Very large stocks on hand in England, sold at great loss. 

1812 American war. 

1814. Peace with America. 

1917-18-19. Speculative exportations to England; exportations Irom 
Calcutta to America, for mixing with the cotton of that country previou** to 
shipment for Europe. 

1820. Great fall of price in England; price in Calcutta is. pci lb.; 
distress and disturbances in the manufacturing districts in England. 

1825. ]&tensivc speculations in cotton in England, commercial panic; 
abolition of one-pound notes. 

1826. Commencement of cotton traffic between Berar and Bombay. ^ 


0.41. 


3^4 
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Statzmknt of the Pbiozs of Ea$t Indian (^Surat) end other Cotton et Livtrpoolt &e.^contintinl 


DATE. 

Price of other 
than 

East Indian 
Cotton 
at Liverpool. 

Pence per Lb. 

Price 

of 

Surat Cotton 
at 

Liverpool. 

Pence per Lb. 

Total Import 
into 

Great Britain 
from India. 

IbT 

Aggregate 

Importation 

into 

Great Britain. 

Lbs. 

DATE, 

Export 

to 

Great Britain 
from 
Bombay. 

Lbs. 

Export 

Price 

at 

Bombay. 

Pence per 
Lb. 

Export 

to 

Great Britain 
from 
Calcutta. 

IbT 

Export 

to 

Great Britaia 
from 
Madras. 

IbsT 

1830 

5} to 

n 

3 to 

6 

12,324,200 

26.%96I,452 

1829-30 

7,759,801 

4*40 

611,884 

244,551 

1831 

4} to 

n 

3} to 

6i 

26,828,900 

288,674,853 

1830-31 

17,643,172 

4*40 

2,117,158 

964,902 

1832 

5 to 

8 

81 to 

6i 

38,249,750 

286,832,325 

1831-32 

16,966,922 

4*37 

1,267,556 

3,684,241 

1833 

to 

I2i 

4} to 

8} 

33,159,050 

295,808,765 

1832-33 

33,953,302 

4*34 

897,080 

1,667,634 

1834 

to 

loi 

5J to 

7} 

32,666,560 

326,719,586 

1833-34 

28,794,623 

4*31 

1,078,464 

462,000 









Official. 

Official. 



1835 

9J to 

12i 

68 to 

8} 

45,876,820 

368,698,544 

1834-35 

32,177,712 

4'28 

3,046,546 

2,560,500 

1836 

7S to 

11 

5} to 

81 

79,449,730 

403,914,578 

1835-36 

45,795,596 

5*09 

11,663,926 

6,838,500 

1837 

7 to 

8J 

4i to 

6 

52,090,137 

402,997,973 

1836-37 

68,163,901 

3*52 

1,583,994 

6,518,000 

1838 

6} to 

9 

58 to 

61 

38,232,612 

497,681,405 

1837-88 

38.100,472 

3*30 

379,496 

642,000 

1839 

5J to 

7} 

4j to 

61 

46,932,633 

387,902,349 

1838-39 

31,800,887 

3*24 

292,904 

1,894,000 

1840 

to 

7 

4 to 

5 

78.692,692 

572,644,461 

1839-40 

59,001,134 

3 58 

2,097,150 

9,3/ 9,500 

1841 

48 to 

6i 

3 to 

6 

100,104.510 

474,063,453 

1840-41 

81,581,688 

3*50 

106,272 

2,925,000 

1842 

4 to 

G 

31 to 

41 

87,889,923 

492,091,907 

1841-42 

104,795,091 

3*10 

365,064 

8,771,000 

1843 

48 to 

G 

31 to 

41 

66,063,096 

621,346,697 

1842-43 

69,639,914 

2*95 

159,490 

2,652,500 

1844 

3j to 

41 

4 to 

41 

85,612,461 

591,763,837 

1843-44 

91,781,828 

2*82 

142,926 

2,330,500 

1845 

3} to 

4i 

2^ to 

3| 

55,196,328 

659,584,477 

1844-45 

62,206,954 

2*62 

109.470 

7,669,500 

1846 

6 to 

H 

4\ to 

6 

33,711,420 

442,759,336 

1845-46 

47,105,311 

2*44 

. 

3,257,000 








1846-47 

- 

2*33 




1834. Cefsation of the commercial privilegee of the East India Company. 
1836 and 1837. Interference of the United States' Bank in the operations 
«f the cotton trade. 


1837. Abolition of the inland tiansit duties in the Presidency of Bombay 
1 839. Souurc of opium in China. 

1842 Peace with China 


AUTHORITIES. 


** Price of other than East India Cotton at Liverpool," from Burn's 
** Statistics of the Cotton Trade," page 14. 

“ Price of Surat Cotton at Liverpool," from Burn. The prices for the 
years 1700 to 1706 inclusive, are from page 20, and arc those of the Man- 
chester market, they apply to Bengal and Surat; tho'ie from and after 
1796 arc fioiii pages 21 and 22, and apply to Surat and Madras. 

** Total Import into Great Britain from India," up to 1833, from pages 
ziv., &c., of “Reports and Documents m regard to the Culture and 
Manufacture of Cotton Wool, Silk and Indigo," published by order of the 
East India Company m 1836. After 1833, from Burn, page 17. 

“ Aggregate Import into Great Britain," from Repoi ts and Documents 
of 1836, above quoted, up to 1832; thencefoi wards from Burn, page 17. 

“ Export to Great Britain from Bombay,” 1801-2 to 1833-34 inclusive, 
from Parliamentary Paper, No. 194, of 1847, page 10, column 2; from 
18.34-35 forwards, from the Report of the Cotton Committee of Bombay, 
(Pail. Paper, No. 712, of 1847, page 24). 

— From 1801-2 to 1812-13, the values only are here given, 
for facts are not at hand by which the quantities can be deduced from 
ihe values with reasonable probability. Fiom 1812-13 to 1833-34, 
the quantities are deduced by means of the probable prices in the next 
column ; they exhibit much the same variations as those of 
impoits of Sill at cotton into England given by Sii John Malcolm 
(“On the Government of India”), page 118, and do not diffei more 
from them than may be accounted for by other Indian cotton, per- 
haps Madras, being inclnded in Sir John Malcolm’s statement. 

“Export Price at Bombay.” No exact statements of export prices are 
available for the years previous to 1834-35 ; after that year they are drawn 
from tlie Report of the Bombay Committee, page 25. The circumstances 
of the time almost preclude the possibility of deducing an export pi ice 
/rom the piicestothe cultivator! previous to 1813. For probable prices 


from that period to 1834-5 the following method waspuisucd. — Colonel 
Williams gives a price in Broach foi 1817-18 equal to 165 9 rupees pei 
candy; to this was added 10 rupees for expenses to Bombay, and 34 rupees 
for expoitei’s profit, making altogether 210 rupees = 6'16 pence per Ih. The 
same methoil was applied to a statement in “ Reports and Documents” of 
1836, page 140, referring to Broach in 1826, and to the price in the contract 
in 1830 with Bui wunt Singh, of Ahiiiednuggur, in page 188 of the same 
“Reports,” &c., except that in the latter case the 10 rupees of expenses 
to Bombay were omitted as the case required The exporters' profit was 
assumed from a consideration of some of the early years of the export and 
import prices given in the Report of the Cotton Committee of Bombay, 
pages 25 and 31. These prices, so deduced, were respectively 170 rupees 
and 150 rupees per candy, equal to 4*99 pence and 4*40 pence per lb. The 
decline of price was assumed to be equable from period to period. From 
1813 to 1817-18 it IS not known that any considerable change had taken 
place. 

“ Exports to Gieat Britain from Calcutta," from Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 353, of 1847, p. 2. 

“Export to Great Biitain from Madras,” from Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 363, of 1847, p. 4, down to 1832-33 ; thenceforward from the Bom- 
bay Cotton Report, p. 27. The first-mentioned statement comprises all 
cotton shipped from any poi t in the Presidency of Madras, which, for the 
latter years, would bo considerably in error, in consequence of the recent 
increase in the expoits of Canara, which go to Bombay. 

In all these calculations the Company's rupee is taken equal to 23 pence 

A table consisting of items from sources so various cannot pretend either 
to a high degree of accuraiy, or even to consistency between its various 
parts : it is merely a useful substitute for something better, which is not at 
piesent to be had 


Notb» 
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Notbs additional and explana(|ii<f i|i il> Imagination of J. Chapman. 

l^uestion 3040. Tam nab is 20 milel <pf R^bay. The Malsej Ghaut is 84 miles 
from Bopibay, and 64 miles from TanOalL iMMMdUjto 40 the north of east from the latter 
place; it rises to the height of 2,062 ‘frw tbofi ^J^vcl of the sea. Alleh is 106 miles 
from Bombay, and 2Ul miles from the 9(ala<(f tlcaring about east south-east from the 

Ghaut. This place is 2,062 feet above the tea* an^ hei'e the line divides. Tullegaom, the 
present limit or the detailed survey on the northeril Une, is 160J miles from Bombay, 66 
from the Malsej Ghaut, and 464 from AHA: it ik feet above the sea, and a little to 
the east of north from Alleh. The Mod end Pm(|HiVers are respectively crossed at eleva- 
tions of 1,802 and 1,610 feet above the tea. Mhuulti the termination for the present of the 
detailed survey of the southern line, is 131 miles Bombay, and 46| miles south-east 
from Alleh; it is 1,666 feet above the sea, f I 

Q. 3948. The cotton which would be brought to th^ coast by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway is chiefly grown, not in the BritiA terrinofy, but in those of the Nizam and of the 
Rajah of Nagporc; to those territories must we principally, but not exclusively, look for 
additional supplies. 

Q. 3961. See Note on question 4104. 

Q. 3965. Brinjarries r these people have nc settled homes, but pass their lives from 
birth to death in the jungle. Those who coihe labitually to the western coast are chiefly, 
I believe, subjects of the^izam; in thrir own <wuntry tney always go armed; in our ter- 
ritory they carry arms, not, they allege, Aat thejly have any need of them there, but because 
they have no homes at which to leave than. Tmy travel with droves of bullocks, often of 
some thousands in a drove. The old men, the unoolen and the children travel with the rest. 
Not only do these people, who are altogeAw distinct from the resident population, avoid 
paying tolls as much as they can, but to^ cotnnflsin heavily when payment is required from 
them for the grazing of their cattle. To esenpe such charges, they will take almost any 
route, however circuitous. There are tribes unner other names with similar habits, but I 
believe the Brinjarncs are the most numerous tuid important. 

Q. 3967, 3968, 3909. It should have been stated that the cost of carriage by carts on 
made roads docs nut materially differ from than by bullocks in other directions. Refore the 
opening of the cart-road from Paiiwell to PooJnab, the traffic was carried on chiefly, perhaps 
entirely, by bullocks and ponies, and tie hire W tliese animals was nearly double its present 
rate. No doubt carriage by bullocks has tuotne down to the price of that by carts. No 
change in the general scale of cost appears uo have taken place fur several years, either in 
the districts near the coast, or in the ccnv^aiice of cotton from the interior, although the 
price of carriage is coiistuntly varying iui detail according to local and temporary 
circumstances. i 

Q. 3978. The “ district marked on the map" was a quadrangle, whose points had about 
the latitudes and longitudes following T 


N. W. point 

1 2I» N. 

- 

- 

74* E. 

N. E. „ - - 

/ 22 „ 

- 

- 

794 „ 

S.W. „ - - 

1 m,. 

- 

- 

754 „ 

Ss E«v pi • • f 

^ WJ., 

- 

- 

79 „ 


Q. 3976. The cotton of this area is sxpnwted by the various ]K)its classed together in the 
Table, under the heads of ** Concan" atd W Malabar and Canara;" it amounts to about 4) per 
cent, of our total supply, and ispait of per cent, supplied by Bombay. Subsequent 

remarks may show the capability of thm part of India . — See Note on questions 4113 to 
4117. f 

Q. 3980. The quantity of cottim aiunf<l^ drawn from Bengal in the form of manu&cturcd 
cloths is not easily ascertained, all dw ttaMM I have seen stating the values only. That it 
was small previous to 1783 is prohabl^.f ^ heavy duties and prohibitions greatly obstructed 
the use of Indian ftibrics in favour of UneB and woollen goods of England. In that year 
some relaxation of that severe place, and from that time new activity seems to 

have pervaded the manufactures of. fogrl; »om this period dates the chief rise in the price 
of cotton there. In Guzerat the rit; look ^ce principally on the close of the war. From 
1813, when the export was almost | ttiimwshed by the dangers of maritime commerce, to 
1819 or 1820, when the price bm ' Ito mH^ the export of Bombay rose to 25 millions of 
pounds. It is stated by Uolond Wi 'Juu hi 1817-1 8 that the cultivation had greatly increased, 
m consequence of recent advances jf priqe. With respect to the south of India, the accounts 
are not complete enough to afford xry exact conclusions, but they clearly indicate the same 
general course of things. PravtO’ I tO the close of tlie war there was no year in which the 
importation of cotton from India C a ch e d seven millions of jiounds, except in 1809 and 1810, 
when an effort was made to avaHntha consequences of the American embargo. After the 
war, and down to the period of hi lieat local price, the import into England rose greatly ; but 
it was principally from Caleattai amst have chiefly affected the north-west provinces and 
Bengal, perhaps also to some oMimt Berar. The rise in Guzerat and Madi-as was much 
moie moderate, and was piodneni l^.itioie moderate operations. 

Q. 3981. This qnestio^is l|nt,|A4ll^ answered. Little or no cotton has ever been pro- 
duced for exportation to country along the coast between Calcutta and the 

Kistna liver. The aouthei! n | g |Ki ^ ^ j^insula may, no doubt, supply much burger quan- 
tities of cotton suitable IMdAsn we now receive from its two ports, Madras and 

Tuticorin. It has been that theic are 2,000 square miles of land in 

0.< * ' 3 B and 


Mr. J, Chapman, 
i8 April 1848. 
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IMr. T. Chaman, about Coimbatore fit for the iirni|i|tn|||hl|‘,fll*'/^^ rnttnn ; it may be fairly hoped that 

* thisarea, if under cultivation, would yfMltCHifMinl of let it be supposed 

i8 April 1848. that the same amount of indigenous •antiirtfillflMb obtained from districts unsuited to the 
American variety, and that China, lfltli^‘-|Hto'Irom Madras 10 millions of pounds per 
annum. We should then receive frod tW» Writr of India 54 millions of pounds per 
annum, or about 11 per cent, of our tuid, to do this, Madras must export filre 

times as much as, on an average of yemL it wilwrer j^et done. No doubt great attention to 
roads and to works of irrigation would do dibdhi tOfnitds realizing this amount. As to Guzerat, 
which has always enjoyed the advantageiof iiccei(ldfai|ity by sea, a calculation, founded on 
the actual area of the country, the prdpopion of it tinnually available for cotton, and the 
average weight of crops, shows that no > ittbre^j o i e of 8up])ly is to be expected from this 
quarter. Suppose, however, the supply^ Ejprifetild i^om Guzerat to be increased onc^^half, 
It will still only amount to about 10 per wnt. of our consumption. It is, therefore, highly 
improbable that the south of India and Cratemt togbther w*ill yield, within any reasonable 
period, more than 21 \ier cent, of the OOtfcW wo now jvrant. To obtain that amount from them 
will require years of improving effort, and iW tha meantime the demands of our manufactures 
will probably very much increase. Fdr tfam rest we must look mainly to the district marked 
on tlie map. ' 

Q. 3082. In Mysore and the SoHSth Mahmtta country, according to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (1801), cariiagc was as expentlvi t and na insecure as in Central India. When goods 
were stolen by thieves the custom-house ki lade good the value ; but when they were plun- 
dered by bodies of troops sent for the purpose by the Mahratta government, the loss 
fell on the merchant. 

Q. 3991 and 3902. The cost of carriage \ ^n Weitera India is about three times as great as 
in England : wages are about one-sixth of i dine iveiOgn here. Reducing, for simplicity, all 
costs to wages, it appears that where one nuao iil emjSoyed here in conveying a ^veii weight 
of goods over a given distance, 18 are iempl^yed ih liulia ; an extravagance in the misdirec- 
tion of labour which may well occasion and laccount for almost any degree of poverty, and 
any amount of difficulty in effecting imMolveimelits, in extending cultivation, or in accu- 
mulating capital. Not a pump is to be roumd in all Western India, except a very few in 
Bombay. Windmills and watermills are untknown. The tools used are mostly English, 
and can only be purchased in the largest towns. Tlie stocks of iron in the hands of village 
smiths are incredibly small ; 1 found reason conclude, that as much iron is consumed in 
the annual cultivation of one acre of land im Leicestershire, as of 100 acres in Western 
India. Aitisans of a few indispensable descriptions maintained on the establishment of 
each village (under the name of Balootdars), a lul are paid for the work done to implements 
of agriculture and in igation by certain annual dues ^om each cultivator. The work per- 
formed by these artisans is of the very lov^est < |uality. That the natives of India are capable 
of great and rapid improvement as woikmen, is plain, from the efforts of a few aspnmg and 
unassisted workmen in the interior, from variOtti i manufactures established m Bombay, and 
especially from the great advances made in the|dock-yard and other Government establish* 
ments at the Presidency. Under the native gol remnants, which we have superseded, the 
practice prevailed of requiiing uncompensated stiirvices’from artisans and other persons of 
peculiar means or qualifications ; and these sefvi<^es, it seems, were often exacted, not only by 
the government for public pin poses, but by iti otecert, for their private convenience. In 
such a state of things, eminence as a workman wc^ld, I aliould think, be rarely cultivated, 
since it would commonly lead to exactions' UkiwMMiHly levere. These facts, together with the 
comparative isolation of the ditterent parts of tbet coilOtiry, by the difficulties of travelling 
and carnage, seem sufficient to account for the exi^ja^ low' state ot village artisanship in 
Western India. Tlie intimate connexion between t^beslate of the artisanship and the weight 
and quality of the crops of cotton is shown even in districts which now 

yield us no supply whatever, large ci*ops of teimelfcinw IqfiUity have been raised by garden 
cultivation, and m particular by due attention to I may mention as instances 

fhe remarkable success of Mr. Elphinston et and the crop of New Orleans 

cotton raised by Mr. Dickenson at Jooneer r'rffmiUrIK \M#liave occurred in many other parts 
of India. But the effect of improved implements aff* 1 machines (which cannot be had 
generally throughout the country without a correepOii^Mig increase of better workmen) is 
to diminish greatly the expense of irrigation, and geneiv rty to bring the cultivation of the 
field more nearly to a level with that of the gard<m* jthis means I apprehend the crops 
would be augmented and improved where accepuidde couism is now grown, and even new 
districts would be brought to contiibute to our supply^ 

Question 4036 (A). Pence. 

The present cost of conveying one pound of eottov^from Khamgaum 

to Bombay, is ------ Uj- - - . 0*71 1 

The cost by railway at 2i(/. per ton per mile woim^tm - * - 0-372 

The ievkig r|il^^ • - . o*339 

A ton of shipping, 50 cubic feet, carries 1,375 Ibs. of e<n ttoii; on this aiiantily, the saving 
in carriage between Khamgaum and Bombay, shown e1»nw|aiim to l2. 18ir. 8d., or more 
than one-half of the freight. If, as is probable, thf ^ Carriage by railway should be 
reduced in a few years to 2 cL per ton per mile, dale pound of cotton would be 

(>•44 ])ence, o> on 1,375 lbs, 2/. 10s. 4«. Freight! flfOWn to Liverpool have occa- 

sionally been as low as 2/. 105. per ton ; they are dlhm pL Md « 1. 105. It would therefore 

be 
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be little more than the truth to «ay, that the saving, in mere cost of carriage by the use of Mr. j, Cinpmgn, 
the railway, would be nearly equal to the freight ; and it would be less than the trutli to say, ________ 

that in cost, condition and promptitude, the saving would be quite equal to the freight. , 5 . 3 , 

The commercial effect, in comparison with the pr^ent state of things, would be not unlike ^ 

that of placing Bombay at the distance of Dublin. 

4030 (B). The amount of the existing traffic being 180,000 tons per annum, the distance 
the railway at present proposed to be made would carry it being 142} miles, and the diflerence 
in cost between the present modes of carriage and the railway being at least 1 } df. per ton per 
mile, it follows that the saving to the country by the use of railway would be more than 
130,000/. per annum ; a sum sufficient in a lew years to bring into cultivation the large tracts 
of uncultivated but fertile land lying in the districts through which the railway passes, or (to 
put the matter in another form), sufficient to pay wages and superintendence fur 15,ooo 
men now idle. 

4036 (C). The previously existing roads and canals of England are now feeders to the 
railways which intersect them, and have become such almost without care or thought for the 
purpose ; but in India, where theie are no such roads or canals, it will be necessary, for 
the interests both of the Railway Company and the country, that cross-roads be expressly 

{ irovided. It has been proposed by the Railway Company to die Government to set aside 
or this purpose one-half ot their profits, above 10 per cent., and to provide for repairs by 
toils. Ii a profit of 18 per cent, be lealized, this arrangement will afibrd 05,000/. per 
annum, or enough to make 100 miles of new cart-road every year, bridged and metalled 
throughout 

Q. 4037. It is often physically impossible to bring down even the present small supply of 
cotton from Berar by the existing means of transit. In 1843 an early monsoon filled the 
rivers, and beat up the surface of the land into an impassable mud : in 1840 want of water 
and of forage, arising from the scantiness of the preceding monsoon, rendered the journey 
equally impracticable to large droves of bullocks. In the Tatter year freights fell at Doinbay 
1 /. per ton, from want of the cotton which was actually bought in the interior, but for 
which in that dry season there did not exist adequate means of transport to the coast. 

Q. 4104. The interest of Lancashire in the success of the undertaking may be shown as 
follows: the annual import of cotton into England is about 480,000, U0(i lbs. The extra 
]iart of the price paid for the late short crop of America was not less than 2 (/. per lb., or cn an 
average year’s import 4,000,000 /. sterling ; but that sum would make a railway in India 
which would efFectnally guard in future against any such consequences from deficiency in the 
crop of the one country on which we are now dejieiuleiit, America ; that is, a sum equal 
to our loss for one year would effectually guard against a recurrence of the loss in all future 
years, that sum itself being also profitably employed. 

Q. 4113 to 4117. For the points which ascertain this figure, see the previous note to 
Q. 3078. This area supplied cotton to the iiianufuctiires of Bengal when in their greatest 
activity. In conjunction with the supply from the North West Provinces, it siijierscdcd, by 
its cheapness, the supply fioin Surat. The great length and costliness of its land carnage to • 

Benares, where it met the north-west cotton, proves that its value at the place of growth 
was very small. The same area of country supplied the manufacturers of the Northern Cir- 
cars, the cotton having to traverse, in its long and expensive journey, the thick and penlous 
jungle, which for a breadth of 150 miles, occupies the eastern side of the Nizam s domi- 
nions. From the southern side large t|uantities of cotton were sujiplied to, the manufacturers 
of Bangalore, and both raw cotton and manufactured goods were despatched to the large 
trading towns of Mysore, and to the ports of the Malabar coast. On the western side, the 
cotton of Berar was exported through Surat, where only cheapness at the place of growth 
could have compensated for the distance it was brought. The table given at the end of my 
former examination shows that, at the present time, cotton is grown more cheaply in Berar 
than in other parts of India; and the same conclusion may be drawn from the papers in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee. The following aie names of dis. 
tnets or centres of districts, wiUiin these limits, from which we are now or have been supplied 
with acceptable cotton ; it will be observed that they are distributed, though not equally, ovep 
the whole suriace. 

Latitude. Longitpde, 

Cuddapah ----- 14}* N. - - - 79 * E, 

Bellary - - - - - 15 „ - - - 77 „ 

Dharwar ----- 15 } - - - 75 „ 

Belgaum ----- 15| ,, - - - 74 ^ 

Shorapoor - - - - ^ 16} „ - - - 7(1^ ,, 

Sholapoor ----- 17^ », - - - 76 „ 

Districts beyond Barsee, - » 18| ’ 75^ „ 

and Wyrag - - - - I 8 j - 75 ^ „ 

Kondelwarree - - - - 18} „ - - - 78 „ 

Kum Kaoloe (qr Kowlass) - - I8j „ - - - 77 „ 

Nandair - -- --19„- - 77},, 

Buswunt ----- 19} „ - * 77} „ 

Ahinednu^ur - - - "16A», ■ ■ ” 74}’,, 

Various districts in Candeish - 20} to 91 * N. - - 74 to 75}* E, 

Mulcapoor - - - - - 20 j® N, - - - 76} E. 

Khaniganm - - - . 203 „ - - - 76} „ 

OomrawuUy - - - -21„- - - 77} „ 

J B 2 EUiebpore 


0 . 41 . 



Mr. J. ChqjfMon. 
j8 April 1848. 


' Agents. 

* Districts. 

3 Head men of 
village^. 

♦ Traders. 

^ Chief towns of 
small districts. 

^ Revenue officer, 
or farmer of duties. 

7 Trading towns or 
marts. 

8 Banker or money 
lender. 

^Equal to igj. 
*°Equal to 240 lbs. 


The Rev. 

J. D. Langy d.d. 
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Latitude. 

L<n>gitade, 

Ellichpore - 

- 21pN. -' 

- - 77?" S. 

Arvee - 

- - . 21 „ - 

- - 781 « 

Nagpoor 

- - - - » - 

“ - 79i „ 

Hingunghat 

- - - - 20i „ - 

- - 79 „ 

Chandah 

- - - - 20 „ - 

- - 79* „ 


besides minor places, and some whose exact positions I cannot ascertain. 

This area contains about 135,000 square miles; if one-half of it is occupied by mountain 
ranges, sites of towns, beds of rivers, and unsuitable soils, the other half, or 67,500 square 
miles, contains 43,200,000 acres applicable to the growth of cotton. Now, the average 
annual import of England is 480,0uu,000 lbs., of which it is stated that 75 cent., or 

360,000,000 lbs., is consumed in articles for which Indian cotton is not unfit. But to grow 

360.000. 000 lbs., at the average rate of Guzeiat and Candeish of 100 ibs. per acre, would 
require only 3,600,000 acres, or, in other words, would require that one field in 12 should 
be cultivated with cotton for England. If our dependence on America would be suffi- 
ciently relieved by our drawing one-third of our present consumption of coarse cotton, or 

120.000. 000 Ibs. per annum, from this area, in addition to supplies from other parts of India, 
then we should need the cultivation for us of only one field in 36. But we receive from 
this area only 22,000,000 lbs., that is, very little more than one field in 200 contributes at 
present to our supply. 

The greater part of the country above described is not under British rule. The disad- 
vantages, besides the enormous cost of carriage, under which it labours, are the transit 
duties and the land assessment. The first of these, if fixed, and honestly collected, would 
not be serious in amount. Urey have been as low as -]>;th of a penny per lb. ; they were 
complained of as heavy beyond recent precedent when they came to Jth of a penny per lb. ; 
they now probably average about Va^b of a penny per lb. between the place of growth and 
Khamgaum, and i^ntb of a penny per lb. trom that place to the British frontier. Their 
amount, however, depends on the comparative power of the merchant and the farmer of the 
duties in making a bargain. When cotton was very high in Berar in 1836, the transit duty 
was nearly a halfpenny per lb., and doubtless an increased demand would lead to attempts 
at similar exactions, except the British Government should interpose its influence. The land- 
tax often absorbs the entire crop, leaving the cultivator to the adoption of other expedients 
for the subsistence of himself and family, and amongst the rest to that of pilfering from his 
own fields before the harvest. It is from these districts, now so ill governed and over-taxed, 
that we receive the most cheaply grown and nearly the best cotton ~we derive from India. 

Mr. Fenwick, of Khamgaum, in a letter to the Agii-Horticultural Society of Bombay, 
dated 16th December 1836, thusdesciibes the mode of conducting the commerce in cotton 
in Berar; — 

“The exporters of cotton to the coast are chiefly opulent individuals and native firms of 
Bombay. They have gomashtas, • who have located themselves at Khamgaum, from 
whence they send out subordinates to the several pergunnahs* to make advances to 
patells ^ and substantial ryots of villages about two months previous to the gathering, at 2 
per cent, per mensem : such security is taken as can be got, and they deem good, usually of 
mahajuns,^ or able and wealthy patells^ themselves. They likewise purchase cotton from 
the mahajuns, who are settled in the kusbas,' and almost every respectable village in the 
counti^, these mahajuns having made advances to the ryots in a similar way. 

“When the cotton begins to come in, the principal and influential talookdars* and 
mahajuns of large towns and peints^ meet and fix what is called a suhookar’s^ price, and 
receive the wool (cleared from the seed) at the kusba or peint, or, according to agreement, at 
the village itself. They take a discount of one rupee * per nug, on account of the advances 
made by them. 

“ Cotton is also brought to the markets of Khamgaum and Oomrawutty by country 
dealers in large quantities. I have known more than a thousand bullock loads brought iu 
at a time. These change hands at market-price.*’ 

(signed) J. Chapman. 

P.S . — By Dogget’s American Railroad Guide for November and December 1847, it 
^pears that llierc arc now 720 miles of railway running from the ports of Savannah and 
Charleston into the interior of the cotton-producing districts. 

, The Reverend John Dunmore Lamj^ d.p.. Member of the Legislative Council 

of New South Wales ; Examined. 

4318. Chairman.'] ARE you in possession of any information with regard to 
the capabilities of any portion of Australia for the production of cotton ? — I am ; 
I visited the northernmost settlement on the east coast within the limits of the 
colony of New South Wales for the first time in the close of the year 1845 . I 
have been settled for 25 years in the colony as the senior minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church, but that was the first time that I had visited the northernmost 
settlement; and, having been in the Brazils repeatedly and in the cotton-growing 
states of North America, I was struck exceedingly ait observing, in the settlement 
where the British population chiefly abounds in that part of the territory, the 
vigorous and healthy condition of the cotton plant, which I found in the gardens 
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of ft few respectable settlers, although growing merely as an article of curiosity. 
A small quantity of American seed had been procured by a gentleman who 
had property in the district, under the idea that the soil and climate were pecu- 
liarly favourable for the production of cotton ; his atiairs had gone wrong during 
the period of depression that the colony experienced a few years ago ; and although 
the experiments succeeded perfectly as far as the growth of cotton was concerned, 
yet no result followed from the management of his estate having gone into other 
hands ; but various gentlemen in the district got small quantities of the seed, and 
sowed it in their gardens, and the result was a conviction on my own part, and 
on that of many others, to whom the subject was submitted, that that portion of 
our territory formed a splendid field for the cultivation of cotton, the soil and 
climate being admirably adapted for the purpose. And one particular that sug- 
gested itself to me, and which is a very important matter, was, that the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in that part of our territory could be conducted entirely and with 
perfecf^afety by a European population ; the climate is in the highest degree 
salubrious ; the southern part of the district abounds in rivers that are navigable 
by steam-boats, and if we had a free emigrant population settled in that part of 
the territory, there wbuld be the greatest faciUty in conveying the produce to 
any central locality for the -purpose of cleaning the cotton, or of preparing it 
for exportation to Europe. 1 have a small specimen of the produce of the 
district, of which 1 have submitted specimens to the Chamber of Commerce in 
Manchester, and to gentlemen of high standing in the trade in Glasgow : the 
certificate that has been given of this specimen by Messrs. James & John 
Wright, cotton brokers of high standing in Glasgow, is, that it is a very valuable 
kind, and that it would sell in this country if introduced in quantity at from 
1 1 d. to 1 a pound ; that was part of the sample \the sarm being handed i»]. 
It was in April 1847 their opinion was given. 

4319. Viscount Mahm.'\ Did the Chamber of Commerce in Manchester give 
any opinion upon it in reply to your letter to them ? — ^They gave no formal reply ; 
but they stated their opinion at a meeting which 1 was requested to attend, and 
at which I delivered a statement on the subject. Mr. Bazley, the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, gave it as his opinion at the meeting, that cotton 
like this could not be produced in India in the parts of the territory in which 
cotton was usually cultivated there, and that cotton of this quality could not be 
produced in the United States so far from the sea, for this was grown from 50 to 
60 miles from the sea. There seems to be something peculiarly favourable in the 
climate of Australia for the development of the produce of the cotton plant, 
as well as of wool in sheep, and 1 apprehend that it arises principally from 
the great dryness of the atmosphere ; it resembles in that particular the climate 
of Egypt, which I understand is favourable also for the production of cotton ; it 
is precisely in the same range of latitude in the southern hemisphere as Egypt is 
in the north. 

4320. Would not that imply a less degree of heat ? — On the contrary ; the 
line of the greatest heat, which is sometimes to the northward of the equator and 
sometimes to the south, attains its highest southern elevation, viz. 7 degrees south, 
on the meridian of the east coast of Australia, so that we have actually a degree of 
heat equal to what would be implied in other countries by being 7 degrees nearer 
the line. 

432 1 . In the southern hemisphere, speaking generally, the degree of heat is 
considerably less than in the northern hemisphere, as is stated in works of 
authority on that subject ? — ^That does not prove true except beyond a certain 
degree of latitude ; I do not think it applies within the 40 th degree of latitude ; 
lieyond that it is certainly true, between 40 and 50 degrees south. 1 he medium 
temperature throughout the year is much higher in the southern hemisphere than 
in the corresponding, latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 

4322. Sir Jamei Hoggi] What is the latitude of the particular locality in 
Australia of which you speak? — From the 30 th parallel of south latitude lo the 
tropic of Capricorn I consider the country favourable to the production of cotton, 
but particularly between 26* south and 30 * south. The present ^settlements in 
that part of the territory are chiefly on the Clarence river, in 293* south, and on 
the Brisbane river, in 27 J * south ; both of these rivers are navigable, and are 
actually navigated at this moment by steam-boats. 

4323. To the sea?— Yes. This is a map of the district— [Me sofm being 
handed in]. 

0.41. 3B3 4324. Is 
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4324. Is there in those districts a dense population ? — Very much ' the re- 
'• verse ; they have been only opened for free emigration within the last seven 

years. 

4325. With reference to the period of time during which they have been 
opened, are they well peopled ? — The whole population is employed in pastoral 
pursuits at present, and does not amount to 5 , 000 ; at least it did not when 1 left 
the colony. 

4326. Chairman.] Will you state to the Committee where it was you were 
stationed for so long a period: -In Sydney. 

4327. Have you been between the Clarence and the Brisbane rivers?' — I have 
been on the Brisbane river. 

4328. Have you been in the interior at all ? — I have, to the northward and to 
the westward. 

4329. Are you acquainted with any of the settlers who live in that district? — 
With many of them. 

4330. Have you seen the cotton actually growing there ? — I have, and picked 
tile pods. 

4331. Have you seen any cotton native to the country, or has it been that 
which has been grown from imported seed?' — Entirely that which has been grown 
from imported seed. 

4332. What is the largest quantity you have ever seen ; was it merely a few 
plants in a garden? — Merely a few plants in a garden; it was cultivated as a 
curiosity, without believing that it was capable of becoming an export at all. 

4333. Had it been cultivated in successive years, or did you hear of it only 
in one season ? — For several years. 

4334. Do you know 'whether the plants required to be renewed ; were they 
annuals, or did they improve or ' deteriorate year after year r — They stand the 
winter with great facility; the climate is so mild, that in some years we have not 
sufficient frost in that district to affect the tendercst vegetation. In no year 
w’ould the frost be severe enough to kill the cotton plant, which is always the 
case in America, where it requires to bo renewed from the seed every year ; but 
that would not be the case in Australia at all. 

4.33.5' Have you any other facts to communicate which bear upon the subject 
of inquiry before this Committee?— The only matter of importance is to get a 
free emigrant population accustomed to agricultural pursuits settled in the terri- 
tory ; and I am quite confident that if we had such a population, intelligent and 
industrious, that they W’ould naturally take tothe cultivation of cotton, as being the 
most profitable way in which their industry could be turned to account ; and as the 
land in that country is devoted, under an Act of Parliament, to the promotion of 
free emigration, it affords a sufficient fund for the introduction of any conceivable 
amount of population ; the climate is suited to the constitution of European 
labourers ; we have ascertained this from more than 20 years’ experience, both 
as a penal settlement, which it was in the first instance, and as a free emigrant 
settlement, which it has been for seven years past ; and it is in the highest degree 
salubrious. 

4336. What is the town of the district ? — The principal town of the district 
is Brisbanetown. 

4337. Is that at the mouth of the Brisbane river ? — It is situated 25 miles 
from its mouth ; the river is navigable considerably farther up ; there is a small 
steam-boat that maintains the intercourse between Brisbanetown and the head of 
the navigation 50 miles farther up, by the course of the stream. 

4338. Then the river is navigable for 75 miles from Moreton Bay r — It is, by 
the course of the river ; it is not so far in a direct line to the interior, 

4339. Sir James i/qyjr.] Have all the experiments of which you havp spoken- 
been on a very small scale, that is to say, mere garden cultivation, or has any 
cotton been grown in fields to any considerable extent ? — It was never grown 
except on a small scgle ; but it has been grown in so matiy different localities, 
and the result has been so favourable in all, as to leave no doubt at all of the 
adaptation of the soil and climate to the production of the plant to any extent. 

4340. Although the experiments have been numerous, and made in different 
localities, each experiment has been made on a very small scale, and merely in a 
garden .J* — Quite so. 

4341. Sir Edward Colebrookc.] Has more than one individual made the experi- 

ment 
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Qient in that country ? — I know of several ; this specimen was grown in a different The Uev. 
locality from the one in which I procured a specimen myself. 

4342. Have they it in contemplation to extend the cultivation of the plant ?— is Apiil 1848. 
Not in the colony ; the idea suggested itself in the first instance to me from having 

seen the cultivation of the cotton in the llrazils, and in the cotton-gi'owing states 
of America. It had never occurred to any other of the colonists that it was prac<> 
ticable to grow it by free labour as an article of export at all ; but when I suggested 
the idea, from having seen the cultivation in other countries, it was assented to 
at once. 

4343. Oiairman.'] Owing to the paucity of population, I presume the agricul- 
tural operations are chiefly confined to grazing and the production of wool ? — 

Quite so ; there was not an agricultural population in the district sufiicient even to 
grow grain for themselves ; they were required to tend the rapidly increasing flochs 
and herds of the country ; and, in fact, we could employ at present 2O,O0() 
additional labourers in the course of a single year. That was the result of an 
inquiry by a committee of the Legislative Council svithin the last few months. 

4344. Are you likely to go back to Australia ? — I intend to go back ; but 
I wish at present to give an impulse to emigration, and particularly to this district, 
during my stay in Uiis country. I am strongly of opinion that if we had a free 
emigrant population settled in great numbers in that part of the territory, 
wc could grow cotton so as to import it into England at a cheaper rate than the 
slaveholders of the United States, or the Brazils. 

4345. Do you imagine that the chief difficulty, or the only difficulty, in the way 
of that, is the smallness of the population, and the impossibility of doing anything 
more than merely carrying on agriculture as far as grazing is concerned r — That 
is the only prevention ; there is no other ; we are far more favourably situated if 
we had a labouring population in the district than the cotton growers either in 
the United States or in the Brazils ; for, as compared with the United States, the 
plant with us is a perennial, and dues not require to be reproduced from seed 
every year ; it is not destroyed in the winter ; and, again, as comjtarcd wilh the 
Brazils, we have the advantage of water carriage. I ascertained at Fernainbuco 
that the cotton there was grown at not less than .OO leagues, and, in some 
instances, I .'>0 leagues from the coast, and it is brought down to the coast entirely 
on horseback in small bales ; but with us, if we had only a numerous agricultural 
population, along these rivers, we could have small stcarn-boats that would take 
the produce from every i’armcr at his own door at the smallest cost. 

434(). Sir James IJoyy.] Is the country open and easy to be reclaimed, or is 
much expense necessary in bringing the land unoccupied into a state fit for agri- 
cultural purposes' — If the Committee will allow me, in answer to this question, 

1 will read an extract from the Report of the Crown Lands Coznmissioucr 
of the district. I think it will furnish the information that is desired. Com- 
missioner Fry, a justice of the jzeace in the colony, drew up that Report 
at my request, as to the capabilities of the Clarence River district, the southern 
portion of this territory ; “ The plains on the banks of the Clarence River arc 
of various sizes, mauv of thepi extending along the river for miles, the soil being 
a deep dark alluvial deposit, on a substratum of clay, covered at top by a layer of 
vegetable decomposition, the accumulation .of ages, and so thinly timbered, that 
isolated acres may bo found unencumbered by a single tree. The astonishing vege- 
tation with which they are clothed is almost inconceivable ; such indeed as 1 have 
never witnessed elsewhere, save on the equally favoured regions of the Richmond 
(another of the navigable rivers of Cooksland, situated only about 40 miles far- 
ther north). It is impossible to imagine a country more worthy of having 
bestowed upon it the labour of the husbandman, or one more likely to remunerate 
him for his toll, than the localities to which 1 refer, as they are remarkable nut 
alone for the excellence of the land, but for being placed under a climate than 
which none can be more conducive to the process of vegetation. An almost com- 
plete realization of Fenelon’s conception with reference to Calypso’s Isle is 
exhibited in the climate on the Clarence, as without any degree of hyperbole, a 
perpetual spring may be said to prevail during the entire year ; for so mild are 
the seasons, that vegetation remains unchecked even in fhe midst of the so-called 
winter. On the whole, a four years’ residence in the district has confirmed me 
in the opinion that no country ever came from the hands of its Creator more 

0.41. 3B4 eminently 
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The Rev. eminently qualified to be the abode of a thriving and numerous population th^n 
J. D. Lang, d.d. ^he one of which I have been speaking ; and, in forming this estimate, I have 
' , been uninfluenced either by prejudice or by interest, being in no way connected 

1 April 184 . arising from my oflicial capacity.” 

4347. How are lands to be obtained in this district ; is it by purchase from the 
Government, and if so, on what terms ? — Exclusively by purchase, at not less than 
1 1 . an acre ; the Government are ready to sell any portion of it at that price. I think 
that land along the navigable parts of these rivers would be well worth 1 /. an acre, 
and would be gladly purchased in small farms at that rate by an agricultural 
population. In fact, 1 have ascertained in Scotland, particularly in the west of 
Scotland, and in the north of Ireland, that thousands of farmers, with the intelli- 
gence and industry requisite for the purpose, would be ready to go out at once, 
and settle on these rivers, provided a free passage were given them, or provided 
they were allowed a deduction to the amount of the cost of their passage from 
the price of the land they should purchase ; they would thus pay for their passage 
in paying for the land. 

4348. Viscount Mahon.] In the event of Government determining to send 
out convicts again, in the first instance, to the New South Wales district, would 
the station, in your opinion, be well adapted for the purpose ? — I do not think it 
would be advisable to employ it in that way; the free population of the colony 
would remonstrate exceedingly against such a use of their territory. There is 
plenty of land on the coast of Australia to enable the Government to make that 
experiment on a suitable scale, without interfering with the free population of 
New South Wales. 

4349. Mr. Lewi.’t.'] Is any variety of the cotton-plant indigenous in New 
South Wales? — It is indigenous on the islands close to the coast, to the north- 
ward of Sydney, and no doubt it will be found to be indigenous on the main 
land. The country is so little known, that the fact has not been ascertained 
whether it is indigenous on the main land or not, but it is on the islands close to 
the coast ; we find in other instances that the vegetation of these islands is very 
similar to that on the main land adjoining. 

4350. Does the native plant thrive better than the imported plant? — The 
native plant has not been subjected to cultivation at all ; it was only discovered 
during the recent voyage of the surveying ship “ Fly ” on the coast of that 
country ; a specimen of the native product was brought home from one of the 
islands by the surgeon of the ship. 

4351. Does the cotton-plant produce pods more than once in a year in 
Australia? — The cotton-plant, wherever it is grown, produces pods during a 
series of months, and in the lower latitudes, as in Demerara, it produces all 
the year round. 

43 )2. My question had reference to Australia? — We have scarcely ascertained 
the capabilities of the plant in that respect ; but, from what I know of it, I should 
conclude that the cotton crop w'ould be four months in gathering ; it would con- 
tinue to produce a succession of pods during at least four months in the year. 

4353. Viscount Mahon.] Have any experiments been made in Sydney, as 
well as in the new settlement you have described? — ^There has been a small 
quantity grown in the Botanical Garden in Sydney, and also at Port Macquarie, 
an intermediate settlement between Sydney and this part of the territory. 

4354. How did the plant appear to thrive there? — I recollect that specimens 
that were sent home many years ago, — for it is many years since the experiment 
was made, and it led to no result at the period, — but I recollect well that the 
opinion that was given of the cotton in Glasgow was highly favourable, but 
it was never followed up , we have always had far too great a demand for all the 
available labour in the country for pastoral pursuits to be able to alford sufficient 
for agriculture in any form ; we have not grown sufficient grain for ourselves 
from the want of labour for our flocks and herds. 

4355. Sir Edward Colehrooke.] Is there abundance of arable land in the dis- 
trict you refer to ? — There is a boundless extent of it. 

4356. Sir James Hogg.] Is that higher or lower than Uxe rate which the 
Government charge in the other parts of Australia? — It is the same every where, 

I /. an acre, 

4357- The 
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4357* The price is uniform? — Yes; it is merely exposed to sale at that 
rate ; it may be bought, if nobody gives higher, at the minimum price, but not 
for less. 

4358. The price now established by the Government is uniform throughout 
the whole continent ? — It is. 


Vmerist .'j* die Maxi^ 1848 . 
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Sir James IIt)Rg. 

Mr. George Thompson. 
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Mr. Plowden. 

Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Mr. Bolling. 
Viscount .locelyn. 
Viscount Mahon. 


JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., in the Chair. 


Frederick F. Clemenison, Esquire ; Examined. 

4359. Sir James Hogg.'\ I believe you were in the Civil Service of the East 
India Company r — Y es. 

4360. About how long were you resident in India? — I was actually resident in 
India 22 years and upwards. 

436 1 . What situations did you hold in India r — Assistant and Sub-Collector 
in Coimbatore, Deputy Accountant-general, Acting Master of the Mint, and 
Principal Collector of Malabar. 

436:2. How long were you Collector of IMalabar? — I was resident there about 
seven years. 

43^3* C/iaimwn.] Will you state to the Committee the year when you went to 
India, and vhen you came back, and the years between which you tilled the office 
of Collector? — I went to India in the year 1817, and I was Principal Collector of 
Malabar from August 18.32 to 1839. 

4364. When did you return from India last?— In 1841. 

436.5. Sir James Ilogo,'\ Will you state generally the nature of the land assess- 
ment in the province of IMalabar? — I have prepared a memorandum, which I will 
read : “ The present land assessment of Malabar is only on rice, and was esta- 
blished by Hyder Alii, by a general survey under llamalingum Pilly, an inhabitant 
of Phaulghaut, one of llyder’s Sheristedars ; it professed to take from the net 
rent 60*/o, leaving 40 to the landlord, the rent being formed after deducting 607o 
for expenses of cultivation and cultivator’s share. Subsequent settlements were 
made in 1783-4 by Arshedbeg Karon, Tippoo’s Sheristedar, by adding what he 
thought proper, and then making a reduction of 207o from the gross jumma of 
Ramalingum Pilly ’s settlement ; many other surveyors were appointed by Tippoo, 
and it is well known they all favoured the people by underrating the rents, and ex- 
cluding lands from the accounts. The commutation price originally fixed, instead of 
a grain payment, exceeds the selling prices, a clear proof that great frauds were com- 
mitted at the time of the settlement, or the people would not have continued to 
pay the assessment punctually for the last 50 years. The best proof, however, we 
have of the moderation of the assessment, is in the fact that the people have a 
surplus produce of rice to export every year. In 1804, the accounts prove that 
Malabar made her first exportation of rice ; in previous years the people had been 
dependent upon supplies from Bengal and Canara. From 1804 we find the 
exportation varying in value from 300,000 to 1 ,100,000 rupees, the last sum being 
short by about 50,000 of the whole rice land revenue, with a population during 
that period increasing from 500,000 to 1,100,000 souls. The commutation 
price in the northern division of Malabar was fixed at 40 and 41 for 1,000 reve- 
nue measures, but this measure of assessment has been proved to ^ more than 
20 To larger than the measure by which the rice is sold for 30 Rs. in the buaar. 
This fact also is stated by Mr. Strachey [see Appendix, No. 0, marked (1.)], in his 
letter to the Board of Revenue of 7th March 1 801 . On rice lands that only yield 
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F. F. Clmentson, one crop, the cultivators grow cholum cumboo, jenua, horse grain, ellu, pulses of 
Esq. different kinds, cumboo ginger, &c. free of all tax. 1 he demand upon gardens is 

~ only upon the cocoa-nut, areca-nut and jack tree, which is one-third of the gross 

5 May 1848. produce, commuted into money at the average selling price in the market, which 
has been most favourably rated. 


It is admitted that 
the first sort, Alton* 
wcpoo tree \^ill ^ieid 
from 200 to 300 and 
upwards. I have - 
self counted 300 on 
man^f trees ia Calicut. 


Attoowepoo, 1st sort, from 36 to 42. 

Ditto - 2d sort, ,, 24 to 36. 

Karoowepoo, 1st sort, ,, 21 to 24. 

Ditto - 2d sort, „ 15 to 21. 

Ditto - 3d sort, „ 9 to 1 5. 


Thfcomrantaiicn This estimate varies for each hobly, according to the fertility of the soil, but 
r*'^fr‘''“8ioioRs. it (joeg j^ot exceed the highest, or fall short of the lowest number above specified, 
foriimny j^ra thoIV On areca-iiut trees, the pattern is two- thirds of the produce in the southern 
division, and in some talooks of the northern division, and four-fifths in the 
1,000. ’’ talooks of Cavay. Cherikal Kotiole and five hoblies of Tellicherry, which formed 

a separate talook before, half of the pattom in kind was valued at the prices 
adopted by Mr. Grieme, for each hobly, and that valuation is the assessment of 
the trees at present collected. The average gross produce of an an*ca-nut tree, 
as fixed by Mr. (Jrajme for the Calicut hobly, is 107 nuts, one-third, or 35 1 
goes to the koodian, and the remainder, two-thirds, or 71 f, is pattom ; this tree 
will yield in some places ujiwards of 1,000 nuts ; half of the pattom, viz. 35 i, 
is valued at the rate of 1,000 nuts for half a rupee, and that valuation is seven 
reas, or 3 i pice (not quite .5</.), which is the assessment at present collected. 
It has been the invariable practice to fix the pattom on jack trees in money ; the 
pattom in the Calicut hobly, is one quarter of a rupee and 46 reas, or five annas 
10 pice (about 2d.), half of which is the assessment. The following species of 
gram, millets, vegetables and fruit trees are also cultivated free of all demand ; 
modun, paddy, ellu, raggy, chamor, horse-gram, oalandoo, green-gram, sugar- 
cane, betel, tottapairoo, ginger, turmeric, chillies, cucumbers, melons, yams, sweet 
potatoes and other farinaceous roots and vegetables of all kinds ; chipanga or 
Brazil wood, the tamarind, elupa and mango free, cofiee, cinnamon, mulber^ 
and the plantain, which is extensively cultivated throughout the district in 
gardens made for the purpose, without containing a single tree upon which a tax 
is collected. The pepper, which formerly yielded a revenue to Government of 
one lac and 32,000 rupees, is now quite exempt Irom the land-tax ; a degree of 
comfort and profit is also derived from the leaf of the cocoa-nut tree, and the husk 
of the nut ; the leaf forms the covering, with very few exceptions, of all the houses 
in Malabar, and yields the owner ot the trees a profit of about a quarter rupee 
for every 100 leaves; from each tree about 10 to 15 leaves may be taken yearly ; 
rope made from the husk is exported annually to the value of about 50,000 rupees, 
the husks are sold in Calicut for six annas the 1 ,000. This statement of the total 
tariff value of the exports of the garden products alone amounting to rupees 
21,60,320— [m* Appendix, No. 6, marked (2. )J — average of eight years, contrasted 
with the total Government demand upon gardens, amounting to 4,16,109, proves 
to demonstration how extremely light the assessment must be felt, from the ample 
means possessed by the inhabitants for its liquidation. Ponurn, modura anil clloo 
is cultivated on the high lands, upon which the Government share of the produce 
is about 12“/. upon the former, and 20 on the latter, commuted into money at 
the selling price of the day.” (Paragraph 33, of my letter of 24 May 1836). 

4366. What is the assessment on land cultivated with cotton ? — ^The cotton 
cultivated in Malabar bears no land-tax ; it is cultivated on the high ponum 
lands ; the seed is thrown in with the paddy and other grain ; the produce raised 
is very inconsiderable, not exceeding 100 candies, and if exported from port to 
port, never paid any duty ; the quality is inferior, and it is seldom or ever 
exported, but only used for home consumption ; the tariff value was 20 rupees, 
* 21 . the candy of 640 lbs. 

4367. Is Malabar suited to the cultivation of cotton ? — The soil and climate 
of Malabar is not considered suitable to the cultivation of cotton ; upwards of 
123 to 170 inches of rain fall during the year. 

4368. What other taxes are levied in Malabar besides the land assessment ? — 
Sea customs, moturpha or professional tax, abkary or tax for drawing toddy 

from 
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from the cocoa-nut tree, for the purpose of making spirits ; this tax varies from 
eight annas to two rupees; tobacco and salt. Since I left India, the land customs 
have been abolished. 

4369. What is the nature of the moturpha tax ? —The moturpha or professional 
tax is paid by carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. ; it also includes the house and shop 
tax ; the carpenter pays about 1 to 2 s. per annum ; blacksmith the same ; the 
fisherman for the use of the drag-net, about 18 rupees ; in fact all trades under 
the native government had to contribute towards the revenue. 

4370. Was the moturpha tax introduced by the East India Company, or was 
it in continuation or substitution of any tax previously levied by the native 
government?— It was introduced by Hyder Alii. I find under the native Rajahs, 
previous to Hyder Alii taking possession of the country, that there was a poll- 
tax, and they substituted the moturpha tax for the poll-tax. 

4371. In what light do you regard the moturpha tax ? — As a mere professional 
tax. Under the native government they considered that all should contribute 
towards the support of the government ; it is a very light lax, varying from l.j. 
to 2 s. per annum ; the highest sum is levied in towns where the carpenter finds 
a greater demand for his labour. 

4372. Is that tax paid by the carpenter on account of his profession as a 
carpenter, or is there a distinct sum levied on each implement he may happen to 
use ? — Merely a professional tax ; he may have a thousand implements, and it is 
of no consequence ; he only pays a professional tax as a carpenter ; a carpenter 
upon his chisel, and a blacksmith upon his hammer. 

4373. When the tax is levied upon the blacksmith’s hammer or the carpenter’s 
chisel, is that a mode of designating the profession and calling which is taxed, 
or does it mean that there is a specific and distinct charge upon each implement 
used ?— Merely upon his profession. 

4374. And the number of implements he uses is quite immaterial ? — Quite 
immaterial. 

4375. Mr. J. B. Shnitk.'\ Are you speaking of the custom all over India, or 
in any particular part ? — I confine myself entirely to my own district ; 1 am not 
prepared to answer any questions out of Malabar. 

4376. Sir James Hogg .] Is land private property in the province of Malabar ? 
— Land in Malabar has ever been private property, and is readily saleable. This 
statement will exhibit [.vcc Appendix, No. 0, marked (3.)j the result of purchases 
made by several of the inhabitants, who supplied me with the same. This is quite 
a private document, and not obtained in my official capacity. There is no doubt 
of the correctness of the statement which I have now in my hand, showing the 
result of purchases, the amount of interest, and the profit derived by the pur- 
chase of land. I had it prepared for my own information, when I was in 
Malabar. 

4377. From the sources from which that paper is derived, and from your own 
personal knowledge of Malabar, have you any doubt as to the correctness of that 
document? — Not the slightest. I believe there is no exaggeration in it, but the 
reverse. I also believe that land is more valuable than would appear in that 
document ; in fact, so valuable is it that it is seldom or ever to be bought. 

4378. What is the condition of the ryots in the province of Malabar? — 
Generally speaking, compared with other parts of India that I have seen, they 
are in a flourishing and happy condition, as fully shown by the increase of cul- 
tivation and trade, and proved by the figured accounts of the exports of the 
district ; the substantial and well-built houses which arc to be found all over the 
district ; and the care taken of property, the strong inclosures all denote the 
value attached to them by the possessors, and the general easy circumstances of 
the people. 

4379* Has the population increased in Malabar, and are the people generally 
in a more prosperous condition since the introduction of British rule, so far as 
you are competent to speak to that r — The population we learn, from a census 
taken in 1802, amounted to 465,694 souls; in 1817 to 707,6.56; in 1822 to 
927,705; in 1833 to 1,097,000; in 1837-8 to 1,165,489; and I fancy at this 
minute that it amounts to about 1,200,000, or perhaps a little more, since 1802 ; 
we have no accounts from that period. 

4380. Will you describe to the Committee the general nature of a Collector’s 
0.41. 3 c 2 duties? 
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duties ? — I could not do better than refer the Committee to Sir Thomas Munro’s 
letter to Mr. Bathurst, at page 190, in the second volume of Gleig’s Life of 
Sir Thomas Munro: “ However important the duties of a judge maybe, they 
are in this country certainly not more important than those of a collector, who, 
with the exception of the judicial functions, exercises the whole of the internal 
administration of the province, and has occasion for much more various 
qualifications. His designation is an unfortunate one, and ought to be changed, 
as it leads to the belief that the collection of the revenue is his sole duty, and 
that he is a mere tax-gatherer ; the collection of the revenue is a very subordinate 
part of his duty, its distribution is a much more important one ; his duty extends 
to every branch of the finance, and its influence is felt in the prosperity of the 
inhabitants ; he watches the operation of the different existing taxes, and points 
out such as are oppressive, that they may be lowered or altogether abolished, and 
also such as may be augmented without inconvenience. In every country the 
amount and distribution of taxation are perhaps the most important concern 
of public authority ; there are no others on which, as on them, tho universal 
comfort and prosperity of the people depend ; in this country, the management 
of taxation rests almost entirely with the collector, for he is the only channel 
through which Government can obtain any tolerably correct information on the 
subject, and it is chiefly from his opinions that their own must be formed. An 
officer from whom so much is required, must not be looked for in a class which 
is not at least eipial in rank and emolument to any other in the service. In order 
to secure a succession of men qualified to discharge properly so important a 
trust, wc must jilacc the revenue on an equal footing with tlie judicial line.” 

4351. During your residence in India, have the Government, as far as was in 
their power in your opinion, endeavoured to enforce the diseharge of their duties by 
the collectors, in accordance with the c.vtract which has been read ? —Certainly. 

4352. Have the collectors rendered themselves acceptable to tlie Government 
by a conformity in the discharge of their duties, as prescribed by Sir Thomas 
JMunro, or do you believe that the collectors would lender themselves acceptable 
to the (iovernmeut, by endeavouring, without reference to the comforts of tho 
ryots, to iiicrea.se tlie taxation ? — It is impossible, if a collector did so, that he 
could retain his office for a year, or I would say, even for a few months ; he 
would get the district into such a state of confusion in a very short time, that it 
would be impossible for him to retain his office ; that is my opinion. 

43 53. It has been stated by a previous witness, Mr. Brown, in an answer 
numbered 3024, Mr. Brown, being a proprietor of land m Malabar, that he 
applied for a reduction of the revenue levied on his land, which was not granted 
till after a lapse of 12 years : do you know anything of the circumstances or the 
correspondence which passed upon that occasion, and, if you do, will you have 
the goodness to state it to the Committee ? — As regards the remission alluded 
to, it appears that it had been pending for some years ; I took the matter 
up on my arrival in the district, or shortly after, and forwarded it, with my 
recommendation, to the Board of Revenue, and it was complied with. I have 
a copy of the correspondence in detail, which I can give in to the Committee 
if they desire it. 

4384. Mr. George Thomj>son.'\ You refer to Mr. Brown’s letter, dated the 14th 
of March 183(i? — Yes. 

4385. And to the answer to that letter ?— Yes, this is the answer. ^ 

4386. Furnished by you to the Board of Revenue? — Yes, forwarding the 
letter up to the Board of Revenue— [f/te same were handed in, see Appendix, No. 6, 
marked (4.)] 

4387. Sir Janies You have put in the correspondence, at least the 

letter from Mr. Brown, and your letter to the Board, upon the subject ' — Exactly. 

4388. State generally, not in detail, the circumstances, whether there was 
any grievance on the part of Mr. Brown or not, and if there was, whether it 
was duly attended to ? — It was a very oh.scure case. 

4389. It appears that a complaint had been made to two previous collectors, 
but that nothing had been done ' — Upon my taking the case up, 1 was clearly 
of opinion, that the sum ought to be remitted, and I accordingly recommended it 
to the Board, which was complied with. 

4390. Was it remitted ? — It was remitted. 

4301. Ts the revenue of Malabar generally collected with ease and with 
punctualitv?--It was collected with the greatest facility when I was there, and 

I believe. 
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I believe, has been ever since so collected under the present collector and F. F. ClemenUon, 
magistrate. Esq 

439'<^> Were you frequently required to use coercive measures to realize the 

demands of the revenue? — I never had occasion, but in one year, during my sMny 1848. 
residence in the district, and that was in consequence of the contumacious con- 
duct of three ryots in very easy circumstances, and the refusal of one to pay his 
revenue, on the ground that it was contrary to his religion to pay revenue. These 
cases were previously reported and approved by the Board. 

4393. Is there any considerable export of produce from Malabar to other 
places, and, if so, what produce, and to what places ^ — A very considerable 
exportation, of which 1 can give in a statement, and which I believe is quite 
correct. The statement here is a printed one, with which I furnished the editor 
of this almanac. 

4394. Has that statement in print been prepared by yourself?— Yes. 

4395. And you know it to be correct?— Yes, I know it to be correct. 

[ 77 te same was handed in, as follows :] 

“ Commerce and Manufacture. 

“ Black and white pepper, cocoa-nuts, khoppras, cocoa-nut oil, coir rope, betel-nut, teak- 
wood, sandal-wood, cardamoms, ginger, turmerick, sappan-wood, arrow-root, yams, hemp. 

The chief exports consist of the produce of the cocoa-nut tree to the value of 8,05,800 
rupees; pepper from 10,000 to 15,000 candies; betel-nut to the value of 5,50,000 rupees; 
cloth, the produce of the eastern districts, is cxiiorted annually to the value of from rupees 
17,00,000 to 23,00,000. The total exports by sea amount to about (50) fifty lacs, and the 
imports to (12) twelve lacs of rupees; coarse cloths are manufactured at a few places in the 
interior from the cotton, the produce of Malabar; coir rope from the cocoa-nut, oil from the 
kernel, and arrack from the toddy in fearful quantities; jaggry and coarse brown sugar.” 

4396. What duties are levied now in Malabar, either in the way of transit by 
land or exportation by sea ? — ^I'he tariff was reduced some ten years back to the 
levy of duty on U6 articles. When I left India in 1839 , those articles exported 
by sea were subject to duty on the tariff valuation, according to the following 
rates : — 

Pepper - 1.5 percent. 

Betel-nut, 12 ditto. 

Cardamom, 13 ditto. 

Sandal-wood ,10 d i tto . 

Cinnamon, 10 ditto. 

Pool! Spars, 12 ditto. 

Cotton - 5 ditto, quite free when cx 

ported to England. 

But if they had previously paid the land duty of five per cent., a corresponding 
deduction is made when the export sea duty is assessed ; upon all articles ex- 
ported to England a drawback is allowed, reducing the duty to two-and-a-half 
per cent. 

4397. Suppose a person is a proprietor of land and pays the land revenue, 
and is also an artisan, does he pay the moturpha tax as well as the land revenue, 
or does the payment of the land revenue exempt him from the moturpha 
Artisans, as far as 1 know, certainly in Malabar, are not occupiers of land, and 
are not cultivators of the land ; it is a distinct profession ; there are exceptions ; 
but 1 am aware that in Coimbatore cultivators do not pay the moturpha tax. 

4398. In Malabar, to which you confine your answers, are there any instances 
of persons paying the land-tax ? — There may be ; I am not prepared to answer 
that from recollection. 

4399. If there are any, they are very few ? — Very few indeed, because it is a 
distinct profession, and they do not cultivate the land. 

4400. Chairman.] You stated that one proof of the lightness of the land-tax 
was the fact that there was a surplus produce of rice for exportation every year ; 
did I understand you correctly to say that ? — Yes, exactly so. 

4401. Will you explain to the Committee how you understand that to be a 
proof of the lightness of the land-tax ?— I should imagine that it was the lightness 
of the land-tax ; if the people were able to export the rice to the value of 1 1 lacs, 
which is equal to the demand upon the rice lands, I think it follows as a conse- 
quence ; 1 cannot explain it further. 

4402. If the Government take a portion of the rent from the rice land the 

0.41. 3 c 3 Government 
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Government does not eat the rice, the rice still remains for consumption in the 
country or for exportation, does it not ^ — Y es. 

4403. Are you aware that from Ireland very large quantities of grain and pro- 
visions of various kinds have been annually exported to this country? — Yes, 
1 am. 

4404. Would you say that that was conclusive evidence that the rent of land 
was light in Ireland ? — Perhaps not, because I know the reverse. 

4405. Perhaps you would not be disposed to maintain that that was any proof 
that the rent of land was light ?— I have not considered it ; I merely stated that 
I should imagine if the people got a surplus to that amount it could not be con- 
sidered heavy ; that is merely in the article of rice. 

4406. You have given the Committee some particulars of the tax on cocoa- 
nut trees ; is it the fact that the collector or his assistant keeps an accurate 
account of the actual number of the trees, and not only of the nature of the trees 
but of the number of nuts, and that he has a minute account, an average account 
taken, varying in almost every garden and every village ? — I have already stated 
that there are two classes, Attoowepoo and Karoowepoo ; in the Attoowepoo 
there is again a first and second class, and in the Karoowepoo a first, second 
and third class. In the Attoowepoo the trees are estimated only to yield from 
24 to 42 nuts, and in the Karoowepoo from 9 to 24. To show how exceedingly 
light the assessment was made, 1 have myself counted upon this very tree, 
Attoowepoo, 300 nuts. 

4407. You stated that there was another description of nut-tax upon the areca- 
nut ?— Yes. 

4408. And that out of every 107 nuts the rent is 7l i» ^i^d that of that 71i 
the Government takes half for the land-tax, and that 35 ^ nuts are left to the cul- 
tivator? —Yes. 

4409. What is the mode of tenure on those lands ; who is the landlord that 
takes half of the 71 when the Government takes the other half? — The owner; 
perhaps the immediate cultivator. 

4410. Is he a zemindar? — They are all ryots. 

441 1 . Is there anybody between the cultivator and the Government ? — It may 
be just as it is in this country. 

4412. Is it the rule or the exception, that there is anybody between you as 
cultivator and the collector ?— The occupants of the land rent it from the 
owners. 

4413. Owners such as Mr. Brown? — Yes; just holding it in the same way 
that he does. 

4414. In that case the land revenue would be HO per cent, upon the gross 
rental which the landlord received ?— It would be about half the rent; that is 
the pattern ; half the rent, not the gross produce due to the landlord ; but 
I would wish to observe as to those 107 nuts, which is the average taken, that 
those trees it is notorious will yield 1,000, and even up as high as 2,000; to 
show the way in which they have been rated favourably to the people. 

4415. If a tree produced 2,000 nuts, do you mean to say, that the landlord 
would be content with about four per cent, of the whole produce for the rental ? 
— We have nothing to do with that ; that is between the landlord and the tenant ; 
the Government have nothing to do with that ; the Government having settled 
what they take, they can make their own arrangements. 

4416. Do you know anything about the mode of settlement in Bengal ? — 
Nothing at all. 

4417. Do you know this much of Bengal, that there was or has been a 
permanent settlement, and that the Government receives its rent from the 
zemindars ?— 1 have heard something to that effect, but 1 am so imperfectly 
acquainted with that matter, that 1 should only mislead the Committee to speak 
upon it. 

4418. Is this mode which you are speaking of in Malabar, like that which you 
understand exists in Bengal ; that is, that the cultivators pay their rents to the 
landowner, whatever he may be called ; and that the landowner pays a certain 
stipulated rent to the Government? — ^No, not so; the general occupier of the 
land pays the Government, but it is optional with the people to do what they 
like. 

4419. How 
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4419. How do you get the rent from Mr. Brown’s estate? — He pays it to a 
revenue officer in the district. 

4420. How is the sum fixed?— By 10 annual instalments during the year. 

4421. How is the amount fixed? — It was fixed ages ago, at the time of our 
taking possession of the country, and it has never changed. 

4422. You, as the collector, have no arrangement with Mr. Brown’s tenants, 
but only with Mr. Brown? — Only with Mr. Brown, as regards Mr. Brown 
himself. 

4423. Mr. Brown is a land-owner ? — Yes ; but in addition, he receives the 
revenues of the village, for that is what his father undertook to collect and to pay 
in the revenue to the treasury, and in fact he is answerable for them. 

4424. Is that a fixed sum ? — It varies in this way : an inspection is made, 
and if any remissions are required, they are given ; the assessment is never 
altered ; that remains fixed. A man may make a complaint to me, and say that 
his lands have sufi'ered from the overflowing of the sea or rivers ; he must 
show distinctly to some of the officers, that he has sustained a loss, and then 
remissions are given ; and I know that as much as eight per cent, remissions were 
made on those very lands for which Mr. Brown is answerable for the revenue ; I 
think, even up to nine per cent. 

4425. Is it to such land as that that you refer, when you speak about 71^ nuts 
out of the 107 nuts, and that half goes for rent and half to the Government, or 
is it to such land as that which Mr. Brown owns ? — I am speaking of those 
garden lands cultivated with cocoa-nut, the areca-nut and the jack fruit ; 1 say 
that remissions during the time 1 was in the district up to very near the date of 
that letter, of about eight per cent, and odd have been given to the people. 

4426. Is it not the fact that Mr. Brown holds land, and stands to the 
Government in the relation of a landed proprietor having his own tenants 
cultivating his farms, and that he stands also to the Government in the relation 
of a person answerable for the taxation of a certain district ? — ^Yes, collecting 
the taxes for the Government. 

4427. ‘With regard to his own land, I presume that he has a fixed rent to pay 
to the Government ? — Exactly. 

4428. Witli regard to the tenants of those lands, he and the tenants make 
whatever arrangement they please ; is that so r — No, they have a certain sum to 
pay, and that sum must be paid. 

4429. To whom ? — To Mr. Brown, who pays it into the Government 
treasury. 

4430. I speak of his own land ? — On his own private lands he may make 
any arrangements he pleases with the tenants, if he has any ; 1 am not aware that 
he has, or whether he cultivates it all himself; 1 never visited his place. 

4431. What is the extent of country which goes by the name of Malabar; 
how long is it? — It is about 160 miles, I think, as far as I can recollect. 

4432. What width is it from the coast ? — Perhaps the extreme width is about 
70 to 90 miles. 

4433* Hoes it begin at the southernmost point of the Peninsula .' — No, we 
have Travancore and Cochin. 

4434. Have you any account of the land revenue of Malabar for any number 
of years ? — Yes. 

4435* Can you state whether the land revenue of the province of Malabar is 
more now than it was when you went there, or in previous years, or less, or has 
it been stationary ? — If anything it has increased a little, but very trifling. 

4436. Would you say that it is about the same?— It has increased a little 
since I was in the district. 

4437. From the time you went into it till the time you came away, did the 
land revenue increase ? — Yes, slightly. 

4438. In 1817 you said that the population was how much ? — It was 707,506. 

4439. Do you know what the revenue was in that year?— £. 170,000. 

4440. What is the largest amount of the population you have got there ? — 
1,165,000, in 1837-8. 

4441. What was the revenue in 1837 ? — £. 162,000. 

4442. How do you account for this fact, that in 20 years your population has 
increased from 700,000 to 1,100,000, and that the laud revenue has fallen from 

0.41. 3 c 4 170,000/. 
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F.F. ClemenUon, 170,000 1. to 162,000 1. ? — It was raised by one collector, and then reduced by 
another, but whether it was in that year I do not know. 

■TJ ^ 4443. Do you think there has been from 181 7 to 1837 any reduction of taxation 

^ ^ * to account for that difference ? — There was a new garden assessment formed by 

Mr. Gream, but I forget the exact year. The pepper tax was abolished ; that 
amounted to a lac and odd rupees, which accounts for this decrease in subse- 
quent years. 

4444. That brings it down from about 170 , 000 /. to 102,000/. ? — Yes. 

4443. With regard to other taxes, for instance, the tax upon rice lands, cocoa- 
nut trees, and arcca-nut trees, you presume that during the whole of that time 
the amount of the assessment remained pretty much the same ? — Yes, the amount 
is the same ; it is always the same in principle. 

4446. Are you able to explain liow it happens that whilst the population has 
increased 60 per cent, from 700,000 to 1,100,000 in 20 years, there has been no 
increase in the land revenue ? — Merely that it is the fact that there has been no 
increase, and therefore I consider that the people have been carrying on a great 
deal of concealed cultivation that was never brought to account ; that is my 
opinion, and I think it proved by the wealth we see about the country; and 
therefore I say that the assessment is one thing in principle, but another thing 
in detail, and wherever it differs it is always in favour of the people and against 
the Government. 

4447. Can you state whether in those 20 years, from 1817 to 1837 , during 
which the revenue did not increase, but the population greatly increased, there 
has been an increase in the exportation from Malabar? — 'Yes; that we see in 
the statement I have already given in ; which shows how the exportations have 
increased. 

4448. W'ould it not appear from your statement that the burden of the land- 
tax, or the lightness of it, has a very considerable influence ujion the comfort 
and prosperity of the population ' — The lightness of it, no doubt, in every 
country ; if the land-tax nas light it would he agreeable to the people. 

4441). And better for them? — Yes, of course. 

4430. Did I understand you to say that there had been an increase of good 
houses, comfortalile residences, in the country ^ — 1 am not aware that there has 
been an increase, but such is the fact, that they have comfortable houses to 
li\e in. 

4431. You do not mean to say that 1 , 100,000 people live in the same number 
of houses that 700,000 did ? — I thought you meant that the houses had improved 
in quality. Theic has been a great increase in the houses as the population has 
increased, 

443.2. ’i'ou state that the houses and the appearance of the country afford 
evidence of an improvement in the condition of the people ? — Certainly. 

4433. Do you find any cultivators of small plots of land who increase their 
cultivation ; take 111 larger plots now and then, purchase a little land and become 
proprietors, and generally emerge from a lower to a better condition of society 
as in this country ? — No doubt that is the case ; there are many slaves in 
Malabar who have become landed jiroprictors ; I made particular inquiries 
regarding the slaves, and 1 found that to be the case. 

4434. You refer to the time when slavery was in existence ? — Yes ; and 
there is no difference in the condition of the slave in Malabar at present. 

4433. Is it your ojiinion, looking at the condition of that province, that when 
the land revenue is light, a larger portion of the jiroduce is left in the hands of 
the cultivator, fructifies there, and adds to his comfort, and to the wealth of the 
province ? — No doubt. 

4456. You have not given the Committee any information upon cotton, pre- 
cisely because it is not a district in which cotton is an article of any importance ? 
— .Just so. 

4437. And the tax is extremely light upon what cotton land there is ?— It is 
free ; they may cultivate it to any extent they like without a tax. 

4438. Owing to the dampness of the climate, they may cultivate it without 
land-tax ?— Not on that account exactly ; there is no lax except upon the three 
articles I have mentioned. 

44.59- You 
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4459* You 8ay that the dampness of the climate is such as to prevent the 
cultivation of cotton to advantage ? — ^Yes ; I imagine such to be the case. 

4460. With respect to the moturpha wWch you say that a carpenter pays, what 
vrages does a carpenter in the country or in a town district obtain ? — 1 do not 
suppose that any of them receive wages excepting they are employed by gentle- 
men ; I think they generally work by the job. 

4461. Suppose you had a man for a day, what wages would he work at ?— It 
varies from a quarter to half a rupee. 

4462. Per day ? — Yes ; they get that. I speak of the best workmen. 

4463. You have read an extract from Sir Thomas Munro’s letter with regard 
to the duties of assessor ; were you a magistrate as well as assessor ? — I was. 

4464. In fixing a rental upon any portion of your district, or upon any cul- 
tivator, did you take into consideration the produce of the land in past years, its 
average produce, its average value and other circumstances, to enable you to come 
to a fair determination as to what the rent should be ? — I have already stated that 
the assessment has been fixed for years, and, therefore, that is never touched. 
If a man is reduced in circumstances, remissions are made to liim. 

4465. By whom was it fixed, and when? — As I have already stated, the 
assessment in Malabar was fixed by Hyder Alii ; I speak now of the rice lands* 
survey. 

44GG. Do you collect upon the same terms upon which Hyder Alii collected his 
revenue ? — It is on those terms. 

44G'7. And do you say that that amount of revenue is collected with facility ? 
— With the greatest facility. 

4468. And you consider it low generally ? — ^Yes, very low. 

44G9. And that being low and fixed, that is one great cause of that happy 
prosperity to which you have alluded ? — Yes. 

4470. Mr. George Thompson.'] I think your last office in India was principal 
collector of Malabar ? — Yes. 

4471. Before you assumed that office, had you ever held oflice or been in 
Malabar before? — Never; 1 had visited it as far as Phaulghaut, but never 
further. 

4472. You did not, till you went into that province, know the language or 
institutions of the people ? — I was in a bordering district, and in a measure was 
therefore acquainted with them. 

4473. You were previously sub-collector at Coimbatore ? — Yes. 

4474. There is a very great dissimilarity between the tenures of land in 
Coimbatore, and in Malabar, is there not ? — Of course, a very great difiference. 

4475. In Coimbatore the land is treated, and in fact considered almost the 
property of the Government, while in Malabar almost universally it is private 
property ? — I am so imperfectly acquainted, so many years having elapsed since 
I was in Coimbatore, that I should be afraid to answer any question connected 
with that district, for I should only mislead the Committee. 

4476. You can remember whether there is any similarity in the soil, or climate, 
or seasons, or productions of agriculture, in Coimbatore and in Malabar.' — ^There 
is a vast difference. 

4477. Is not what is called the garden or tree cultivation of Malabar the 
largest and most important source of land revenue? — No ; the rice lands, as 
regards the revenue, are the greatest ; the one is 11 lacs and odd, and the other 
is four lacs and odd ; the moduni and ponum, which I have already mentioned, 
was only 50,000 rupees per annum. 

4478. Then, speaking of the garden or tree cultivation, simply the revenue 
from that branch of agriculture as derived from a direct tax, is to be imposed 
upon every full-bearing cocoa-nut tree, or betel-nut tree, or jack tree ? — Yes, 
those three, and those three only. 

4479. Is that according to a classification of the soils in which those trees 
grow r — Yes, a classification of the trees we should say that grow in different 
.-soils ; the Attoowepoo first, two classes ; and the Karoowepoo, three classei; ; the 
first class is the most productive. 

4480. You have reference to the soil r — They grow in that soil, and the trees, 
•of course, being in a bdtter soil, produce more fruit. 
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4481. Have you before stated the several rates levied on each tree, according 
to your classification ? — Yes, it is clearly stated in the Paper. 

4482. Are not all trees considered past bearing required to be cut down by the 
poprietor ? — It is not so ; never have I known an instance of the kind, nor do 
I believe there ever was an instance of the kind. 

4483. It is not done by your deputies in Malabar ? — No ; I am satisfied there 
was never an instance of the kind ; if there was, it was done quite unknown 
to me. 

4484. There is a time at which you allow them to come under the denomination 
of trees past bearing? — Yes. 

448.'). Then you do not require their extermination ? — No. 

4486. Are you able to state the number of bearing cocoa trees in Malabar in 
any one year, or in any one talook ? — I am not. 

4487. Have you no register of that description? — There is, no doubt, an 
account, but I am quite unable to state it now. 

4488. It comes up to Jiead-quarters ? — Yes. 

4489. Are not returns called for each year from every parish? — Yes; an, 
inspection is made every year, with the view of bringing into account the new 
trees that had not hitherto paid revenue, and also making remissions upon those 
trees past bearing, and remissions are made every year in that way ; I have just 
stated that about eight per cent, remission was made at Anjcrakandy during the 
time I was in Malabar. 

4490. In fact, you take no notice of the land, but simply the number of bear- 
ing trees ? — Quite so. 

4491. Can you state from your own knowledge what is the average annual 
produce of cocoa-nut, betel-nut or jack tree ? — I have stated that they yield as 
much as from 200 to 300 a tree a year, the best trees ; I believe there have been 
instances of as much as 500 ; I have counted 300 myself. 

4492. Do you allow a certain period of time for a tree to come into bearing ; 
you receive information, for instance, of trees that are planted ; with reference to 
any one of those descriptions of trees do you allow a certain period of time? — 
I think about eight to ten years ; everything depend.^ upon the soil ; if it is the 
best soil, they may come in sooner, I think from eight to ten years we allow ; 
that was supposed to be the time, but I might mislead ; I really forget that 
point. 

4493. Are much labour and e.xpense necessary during that interval, in reference 
to the trees planted ? — ^There would be an inclosure to make ; they are made 
generally very strong, and an expense would attend it ; in the meantime you 
must remember that they are cultivating other things in the garden that are all 
exempt from the land-tax, which I have enumerated. 

4494. There are thing.s that may come under the denomination of labour and 
capital necessary to be bestowed upon those trees that are planted ? — Yes. 

449.5. But )ou think that labour and capital are not annihilated by the tax 
that is subsequently imposed upon the trees ? — Certainly not. 

4496, After each bearing cocoa-nut tree has paid the annual Government tax, 
is not the tree and its products subjected to the following tax, as described by 
Mr. Brown. He states in one part of the pamphlet which he has recently pub- 
lished : — “ But fully to understand the operation of the prohibition, it is necessary 
to advert to the taxation which the tree and all its products are made to bear. 
In the province of Malabar, for example, every bearing cocoa-nut tree pays 
a direct annual tax, determined in amount according to the class of land in which' 
it is entered in the collector’s accounts. It is one chief business of this officer 
and of his subordinates, to go over the province every year, examine every man’s 
land, classify and tax every cocoa-nut tree which has come into bearing during 
the year. After this direct tax, then begin the indirect taxes. If the fruit of the 
tree is plucked green and exported coastways, there is an export duty levied 
upon it as a green cocoa-nut ; if it is allotved to ripen and is then exported, there is 
another duty upon it as a dry cocoa-nut ; if the nut or pulp be separated from the 
shell and exported, there is another duty upon the nut ; if the nut be not exported, 
but made into oil upon the spot, there is first an annual tax upon the oil-mill, 
next an export duty upon the oil when made and taken coastways ; the shell of 
the nut yields charcoal, that pays an export duty ; there remains the outer husk 

which envelopes the shell, and which, when converted into fibre, yields the coir 
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of commerce. Raw coir, coir yarn, coir twine, coir rope, coir junk, coir mats, 
each and all pay an export duty when taken coastways, each being diflferently 
rated in the local tariff. But brides the nut, green and ripe, and its various pro- 
ducts, the cocoa-nut tree exhibits the spathe or bearing branch before it opens 
and develops its clusters of nuts. The spathe yields the well-known juice called 
toddy ; but. to yield it the spathe must first be cut across with a sharp peculiar 
knife ; for every fuch knife an annual tax is paid. The toddy being now allowed 
to flow and collect, yields three products, sugar on boiling, spirit on distillation, 
and vinegar on undergoing acetous fermentation. The toddy drawer is permitted 
to convert his juice into sugar, on paying another annual tax for the use of the 
sugar-pot ; but he may not distil the juice into spirit ; that is a privilege which 
the Company farm out annually in districts to the highest bidder, coupled with 
the condition, that every drawer of juice within each district shall be compelled 
to bring daily to the farmer all the juice be draws, and sell it at the price fixed 
by the Company. Of course there is a duty levied besides, on the export coast- 
ways of the sugar, the spirit (arrack) and the vinegar. There still remains the 
stem of the cocoa-nut tree to pay a tax ; accordingly, when the stem can bear no 
more fruit, when it is cut down, converted into timber or into firewood and 
exported, there is an export duty levied upon it. This one production, the 
cocoa-nut tree and its produce, is therefore made to contribute in about twenty 
different ways to the public revenue ; and after it has borne all these taxes, as if 
they were not sufficient, then comes the salt monopoly, expressly designed to 
stint its groM'th, starve its fruit, and diminish its produce ” ? — I have not got the 
tariff with ‘me of what things pay duty ; I am therefore unable to answer. 

4497. C/mrman.] Would you say generally that all those articles arc more 
or less subject to taxation?—! should imagine that some might be liable to 
taxation on exportation ; there is no doubt there is a tax upon the nut upon 
exportation ; I imagine that very few of those things that you have read go out ; 
they arp consumed in the province. 

4498. Mr. G. Thompion.'] It is stated that the knife is taxed with which the 
toddy is obtained from the tree ? — ^There is a toddy tax of course, under the head 
of moturpha. 

4499. And that there is an annual tax upon the sugar-pot ? — It is a license 
for selling spirituous liquors, and there is a tax of that nature. 

4.<)O0. What does the owner of a cocoa-nut tree himself do with that tree ? 
does he manufacture toddy, or make mats, or does he dispose of the produce of 
the tree to others ? —I imagine that he would sell the cocoa-nuts, probably all of 
them, in a green state, and the people who bought them w'ould shell them, and 
sell the shells ; ihe people go round and buy cocoa-nuts, and bring them to the 
sea-coast, where they are shelled ; and the shells are sold to make rope and 
mats. 

4501. The complaints of the taxes in Malabar are not numerous, are they? 
-No. 

4.502. The tax on rice lands is altogether levied in money, is it not ? — Yes. 

4503. Salt is a monopoly in Malabar, is it not ? — It is. 

4.504. Do you consider that a grievance or not ?— 1 do ; I should be very glad 
to see it done away with. 

450.5. Do you think that the abolition of the duties from port to port along 
the wiiole of that coast, would be a benefit to the people ? — From port to port 
in the district they are free ; they can go from one port of the district to any 
other ; ports for 160 miles are free. 

4506. There is a fresh duty if they go out of the district ?— Yes. 

4507. Those duties have been abolished recently by Lord Dalhousie, have they 
not ? — I am not aware. 

4508. Chairman^ How long is it since the duty on pepper was abolished ? — 
I find it was the moturpha that was previously blended with the land revenue 
which caused the apparent falling off from 1817 ; the pepper tax was abolished 
in Fusly 1215 ; that would be about 1806 or 1807 . 

4.509. Was there any material alteration in the sea customs when you were 
in Midabar? — Yes, previously to my leaving Malabar the tariff was reduced 
to 36 articles. 

4510. Viscount Can you tell the Committee anything about the 
cotton cultivation ? — I have already stated all 1 know about it ; there are about 
;.a hundred candies cultivated in Malabar. 
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4511. Mr. George Thompson.] There is no part of Malabar adapted to the 
cultivation of the cotton of commerce ? — I should imagine not. 

4512. Have you seen any of that grown on the high lands?— I have seen it. 

4513. Is it not a very inferior description? — Yes ; I am not aware that it was 
ever exported ; I recollect, on one occasion having to inquire into it, and the 
estimate was about 100 candies that the cultivation amounted to, and not more. 

4514. Viscount Jocelyn.] ITie soil is not adapted to the growth of cotton? — 
No, it is too humid a climate. 

John Sullivan, Esq. ; Examined. 

4515. Sir James Jfogg.] IIOW long were you resident in India? — Between- 
28 years and 29 years. 

45 1(). How long is it since you have returned homer — I returned in the 
year 1841 . 

4517. What offices did you fill in India? — The principal offices that I filled 
were these ; I was Principal Collector of Coimbatore for 14 years ; 1 was after- 
wards a member of the Board of Revenue ; afterwards a member of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and as a member of the Government of Madras, President of 
the Board of Revenue. 

4.518. Was cotton grown to any extent in the Coimbatore district? — To a very 
considerable extent. 

4519. Has the cultivation of cotton decreased of late years in that /listrict ?— 

J. nS^^UuiLlvailuil Ul me xiiui^eiiuua euttuii iiaa ueeieuoeu v'i^x y euiioiuei auijr ui luiu 

years, and the cultivation of foreign cotton, I believe, has considerably increased 
within the last six or seven years. 

4520. To what causes do you ascribe the decrease in the cultivation of’ 
cotton? — I consider that the decrease in the cultivation of the indigenous cotton 
arose, in a great measure, from the cessation of the East India Company’s 
commercial privileges in 1 834 ; the Company wrere the chief customers for the 
indigenous cotton, and made advances to the cultivator, and took it at a very 
liberal price ; since that demand has ceased, and since that agency was employed, 
there has been no active efficient agency to encourage the cultivation of cotton. 

I consider that the cultivation has fallen off from supineness, in a great measure, 
on the part of those in this country who are interested in the cultivation of 
cotton, in not employing an active agency on the spot to make advances to the 
cultivator, and to take his produce off his hands ; the foreign cotton does not 
enter into the domestic manufactures of the country, and therefore, unless the 
grower has a certain prospect of a demand for it, he is afraid of cultivating it 
to any extent for fear it should be thrown upon his hands. Under the present 
system, advances are made in a very circuitous manner, passing through many 
hands, eating away the profits, and affording the grower but a very small remu- 
neration for his crop. 

4.521. Is it your opinion that if gentlemen interested in the cultivation of 
cotton in India, gentlemen in this country, were to appoint agents on the spot, 
with adequate means to make advances, the cultivation of cotton would be both- 
increased and improved ? — I have no doubt on the subject. 

4522. Do you consider that the decline in the cultivation of cotton is a proof 
that the land is too highly assessed? — Not of itself. The grower of cotton 
may have found a more remunerating crop. Cotton is only one item that is 
cultivated on the land ; if the land had been actually thrown out of cultivation, 
it is a proof of over-assessment ; but as cotton was a very important item in the 
data upon which the assessment was framed, the grower of the cotton has a 
positive claim upon the Government for a reduction of the assessment, if it can 
be proved that .the cultivation of cotton has been reduced from any measure 
beyond his own control ; but if it shall be proved that he has found a more 
remunerating crop, of course he can have no claim upon the Government for 
reduction. 

4523. Assuming that he has found a more remunerative crop, do you think 
that a reduction in the assessment would at all tend to introduce the cultivation 
of cotton in substitution for that more remunerative crop ? — To a certain extent 
I should think it would. 

4324. If grain afforded a remuneration in excess of cotton, would not the 
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ratio of that excess still continue, whether the assessment on the land was 
increased or diminished ? — Undoubtedly. 

4525* Do you think that the cotton of India can be brought into successful 
competition with the cotton of America? — I think it is extremely difficult to 
answer that question satisfactorily, unless we know what burthens are upon the 
lands which yield cotton in America, unless we know the local and general 
taxation which that land bears. There are certain obvious advantages which 
the American grower has over the Indian grower in the illimitable extent of 
virgin soil, in the much greater fertility of that soil, in the more genial climate, 
and in the excellent communications by water and land ; these advantages are 
to a considerable extent borne down by the heavy expense of slave labour ; but 
unless we know exactly what burthens the American cotton grower has to bear, 
it is extremely difficult to draw a comparison between his condtion and the con- 
dition of the Indian grower. 

4526. As far as you are competent to judge with reference to the soil and the 
climate, will you state your opinion?— With reference to the soil and climate 
and facility of communications, those are three obvious advantages that the 
American planter has ; in many parts of India the soil has been fully occupied ; 
it is in comparison with the soil of America exhausted, and the communications 
are extremely bad. 

4527. What would be the effect upon the revenue of India of a great reduction 
or entire abandonment of the assessment upon the cotton lands ?— The effect of 
an entire reduction of the assessment would be extremely detrimental to the 
revenue of India, inasmuch as what now goes into the coffers of the State would 
go into the pockets of the occupants of the land ; it would operate as a bounty, 
on the other hand, to the production of cotton ; it would draw away capital and 
labour in a great degree from other cultivation to cotton, and in proportion it 
would stimulate the growth of cotton. 

4528. Is that a measure that you consider judicious either with reference to 
the revenue of India, or with reference to the general principles of commercial 
freedom ? — If it be true that the cotton planter in America pays no assessment, 
freeing t jie Indian proprietor from it, would in that one respect put him precisely 
on a level with the American planter j but 1 should imagine that the result 
would be in course of time that what now goes into the pocket of the State would 
eventually go into the hands of the private landlord, who would receive what the 
Government now receives, and therefore the condition of the occupant of the 
soil would be very little improved. 

4529. Is it not the very essence of land that it must pay rent to somebody ? — 
Yes, when it can pay rent ; and undoubtedly the effect of a remission of the 
Government assessment, would be to create a private rent where the land is fully 
occupied ; but where there is abundance of Avastc land, there would be no rent. 

4530. If the rent were not paid to the Government of the country, is it not a 
necessary consequence that whether it is from the cultivation of cotton or any- 
thing else that is profitable, the rent would be paid to somebody ? — Certainly ; 
but it must not l>e forgotten that from the minute subdivision of the soil, the 
owner of the land in India is generally its cultivator. The remission of assess- 
ment, therefore, to the grower of cotton in India, would enable him to bring his 
produce to the market cheaper than he now can do, when the assessment is to 
come out of the price. 

• 4531. Upon what foundation do you consider the present land revenue system 
of India to rest? — Upon the right which the Government has enjoyed, from a 
very remote period, to a certain portion of the produce of the .soil for the supjjort 
of the State ; that is the principle upon which it rests. 

4532. Do you consider it a good or a bad system, and if good, what are its 
advantages r — 1 think it is an excellent system, and of great advantage to the 
country, inasmuch as what goes into the pockets of individuals in this country 
goes into the coffers of the State, and the country is pro tanto e.\empt from 
taxation. 

4533* what respect does the revenue system of India differ from the fiscal 
system of Europe ? — think the difference consists mainly in the land being the 
principal source of revenue in India. In European countries it is a very sub- 
ordinate source, in this country a very trifiing one, in other countries of Europe 
a more important one ; in proportion as direct is substituted for indirect taxation, 
the fiscal systems of the two hemispheres are assimilated ; for instance, the im- 
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J. SuUivanf Eiq. position of the income-tax upon the landed proprietors and landholders of this 

country tends to assimilate that system, inasmuch as the income-tax from the 

fi 1848. landowners must be paid eventually from the land, and that I consider to be the 
great difference. 

4534-5, What advantages would the people of India derive from the abandon- 
ment of the present, system or what disadvantages ? — The people would get no 
benefit whatever ; on the contrary, what now goes into the coffers of the State 
would go into the pockets of individuals, and the people would be taxed to make 
up the difierence. If the farmers in this country were required, to-morrow, 
to pay their rents into the hands of the receivers-general of counties, the 
farmers would be neither better nor worse ; the people would be greatly benefited, 
because they would have a remission of taxation to the extent of the rent, and 
the landed proprietors would go to the wall. 

453f)-7. llien, is it your opinion that the Government are the owners of the rent 
of the land in India, and that the Government stands in the place of the pro- 
prietors in this country ? — This was the position that the native dynasties occu- 
pied ; namely, that they were the actual proprietors of the rent of the land, and, 
to a certain extent, the Government occupy that position now ; but the Govern- 
ment demand, when it becomes moderate and under tlie influence of a fixed 
assessment, is such as, besides satisfying the Government revenue, leaves a surplus 
which is actually the landlords’ rent. 

4538. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] In the event you have mentioned of the Company 
reducing their taxation, are you of opinion that the landlords would raise their 
rent pro tanto with the reduction of the taxation by the Company I — No question 
whatever about it. 

4539* So that the ryot would derive no advantage whatever from a reduction 
of the Government tax, in cases where the land was owned by other parties ? — 
No benefit whatever when owned by other parties. 

4540. Siryfl»«ejf Hogg.] From whom is the revenue collected in the provinces 
under the Madras Presidency, where you were ? — In some districts it is collected 
from the zemindars ; in other districts directly from the ryots, without the inter- 
vention of any middle-men. 

4541. You have stated two modes of collection; wilt you add anything, in 
explanation of each, as to the mode of collection from the zemindar or from the 
ryot; is the revenue collected upon a fixed or upon a fluctuating assessment? — 
Upon a fixed assessment ; in the one system it is fixed in the aggregate, and in 
the other it is fixed in detail. In the ryotwar system, it is fixed in detail. 

4542. Just state how it is fixed under each system ? — In the zemindary system 
it is fixed in the aggregate, upon the average collections of the zemindary ; in 
the ryotwar system it is fixed upon a field, the field having been previously sur- 
veyed, measured, classed and valued. 

4543. How far, under either system, does the amount fluctuate as to collec- 
tion ? — It fluctuates all over India with the season ; it never can increase under 
any circumstance under the zemindary system, and only from extended culti- 
vation under the ryotwar. 

4544. Any fluctuation is always a diminution? — Yes, a diminution of the 
Government demand u])on the zemindar or the ryot. 

4545. Arising from what causes? — Bad seasons, or a variety of misfortunes. 

454?). Was the assessment fixed exclusively by the Government ? — In the 

zemindary districts, exclusively by the Government ; the ryotwar system was fixed 
in communication, and in conjunction, and with the co-operation of the people. 

4547. Explain how in conjunction and with the co-operation of the people ? — 
In the ryotwar districts, the land was measured by the ofiScers of the Govern- 
ment and the people to whom the lands belonged, the village officers being pre- 
sent, and checking the measurement ; the classification of the land was made in 
the same way,, and ultimately a survey and valuation. 

4548. If the assessment is actually fixed upon the land in the ryotwar districts, 
for what purpose is an annual settlement of the revenue made? — The annual 
settlement in the ryotwar districts is little more than an audit of accounts, such 
an audit as a landlord in this country annually makes. The necessity of the 
annual settlement arises from the principle, that none but cultivated lands are 
liable to be assessed to the revenue. The revenue rises and falls with the culti- 
vation ; the cultivation depends upon the season, and the seasons are proverbially 
precarious. In a good season the ryot extends his cultivation, and in a bad 
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season he contracts it. Amongst 60,000 or 100,000 ryots, a great many will die 
in the course of a year, without he^, or will emigrate, or will fail ; it is, there- 
fore, necessary that an annual account of the cultivation should be taken, in order 
to ascertain the extent of those contingencies, but the annual settlement, where 
the assessmoit has been fixed, is notlung more than a list of the fields in the 
occupation of the ryot, with the assessment upon them ; and the final settlement 
is with a view to a reduction upon that assessment, upon all lands where the 
crops may have wholly failed, or where the ryots, from accidental circumstances, 
may have been impoverished, or where they may have emigrated. 

4549. But that annual settlement is always for the purpose of remission, and 
under no circumstances can it tend to an increase ? — Never to an increase upon 
the fixed assessment, where it has been fixed as it is in the ryotwar districts. 
The great advantage of the annual settlement is, that it keeps the Government 
constantly informed of the real state of the country, and of the condition of the 
people, whether both are advancing or declining, and the cause of their adversity 
or prosperity, and of a timely abstinence of demand, if such should be necessary 
under the zemindary system and under the lease system, which has been intro- 
duced into the upper provinces of Bengal ; the Government knows nothing 
and can know nothing of the condition of the people. 

4550. Are remissions upon the assessment made annually to any extent in 
the Madras Presidency? — Not to any extent, except in very extraordinary 
seasons. The seasons in the south of India, the Madras Presidency particularly, 
are more precarious, perhaps, than in any other part of the world ; what hap- 
pened in Ireland last year, and what happens in Europe once in a century, 
periodically occurs in that part of the country ; either the lands are entirely 
unsown, or the harvest is entirely destroyed. On such extraordinary occasions, 
such extraordinary seasons, remissions are granted to a considerablo extent. 
The imnciple of the ryotwar assessment is, that upon an average of ordinary 
seasons, the ryot should pay his rent regularly without a claim to remission, and 
he usually does so ; but there is another cause which renders remission necessary, 
indeed two other causes; the one is the minute subdivision of the lands ; so that 
in the process of partitition a man gets a patch of land upon which he is unable 
to subsist, whicli yields no rent, and therefore must be remitted ; and another 
is, tho struggle which the great mass of the people are continually making to 
improve their condition ; the labouring classes, anxious to elevate their position, 
from labourers to landowners, borrow money and buy a pair of bullocks ; and 
if one of the bullocks is lame, or one of the bullocks dies, if the slightest 
accident happen to them, they sink in the struggle; many sink, but the majority 
swim to their advantage, and the advantage of the State. Those are causes of 
remission which are always in operation. 

4551. Do you consider that the necessity for making remissions is a proof 
that the land must necessarily be over-assessed ? — No proof at all, for the reasons 
I have already stated, that they arise out of a variety of causes. Upon lands 
which are held by the very poorest class jjf inhabitants, if the rent were a pepper- 
corn, you would be obliged to remit it. 

4 j!) 2 . In reasonable lair seasons do you consider that the existing assessment 
is fair and moderate ? — Altogether ; there are some districts in which it is still 
too high. 

4553 . You say that the existence of a necessity for remissions is no proof of 
over-assessment; what would you consider a proof of over-assessment? — In 
districts where waste land is abundant, the stagnation of cultivation would be a 
proof of over-assessment ; and in districts where the land is folly occupied, 
the abandonment of lands in cultivation would be a decided proof of over- 
assessment. 


4554 . Have any of those proofs existed to such an extent generally as to induce 
you to believe .that the land generally is over-assessed? — Not at present. The 
original assessment of the ryotwar districts was too high ; but it has since been 
in most of the districts considerably reduced. Perhaps in some of the districts 
under the Madras Government it may be still too high, but upon the average I 
should consider it to be a fair and moderate assessment. 


4555- Has the land revenue of Madras advanced or declined during the last 
20 ^ears ? — In the ze mi ndary districts of the Madras Government, it has fearfully 
declined ; in most of the ryotwar districts it has increased, and in some of them it 
has been stationary. 
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J, Sullivan, E«q. 4556* You have stated what you consider the proofs of over-assessment. What 

... ypy consider to be the test of a moderate assessment in any district r — The test 

9 1848. Qf a moderate assessment is where the revenue is punctually collected, and where 

the lands have generally a saleable value. ^ ^ 

4557* Is the land revenue generally collected with ease r — Yes, under the 
Madras Presidency ; generally speaking, I think with great ease. 

4558. Is the land generally saleable under the Madras Presidency ?— Wherever 
water is carried over the lands. However high the assessment ol the Govern- 
ment may be, even though it amounts to one-half of the gross produce, the land 
in the Madras Presidency is universally saleable. It is water in the sandy plains 
of the Madras Presidencv that gives value to the land. The tendency ot a fixed 
assessment giving a ryot the benefit of all tne improvements he can make beyond 
that, has a tendency to make the land saleable in all the ryotwar districts ; a good 
deal of the land is already saleable, and in process of time other portions of it may 
be so. What may be a heavy assessment under present circumstances may be a 
very moderate assessment under altered circumstances ; for instance, the intro- 
duction of railroads into India would tend greatly to enhance the value of agri- 
cultural produce, so that what the ryot pays with difficulty now, with the advan- 
tages of railroads he would pay with great facility. 

4.559- Did you not say that, generally speaking, you consider the present 
assessment under the Madras Government to be lair and moderate ? — Generally 
speaking. There are exceptions, I beg leave to say. 

45(10. Do you believe that those exceptions are in process of being altered and 
. revised ? — ^They are at this moment, I believe, under revision. 

456 1 . Was the ryotwar system introduced by the British Government ? — ^The 
ryotwar system was the ancient system of the country ; the ancient system of the 
Hindoo dynasties. It was modified* and improved by the Emperor Akbar in H indoo- 
stan, and by another mussulman prince, called Malik Umber, in the Deccan. It is 
not only the ancient system of the country, but it is the natural system of the country, 
inasmuch as it follows the order of the property. The land in India is minutely 
divided ; a field is often an estate ; and in order, therefore, to give the proprietor 
the benefits of a fixed assessment, it is necessary to assess the land in detail. 

4.562. Was the permanent zemindary system introduced by the British 
Government ? — The permanent zemindary system was introduced by the British 
Government, and was just as great an innovation upon the ancient usages of the 
country, as if the French government to-morrow was to declare itself the 
proprietors of the soil, and then transfer its usurped right to the communal 
officers of districts, and after that to transfer the whole body of the peasant 
proprietors of France, and to degrade them into the class of tenants of the 
proprietors so constituted. 

4.5I53. What might have been the reasons and the motives for introducing the 
permanent zemindary system, do you believe ? — The motives were of a most 
benevolent nature, to limit the Government demand upon the land ; but the 
impressions under which the system was introduced were most erroneous ; it was 
under the impression that everything was wrong in India, and that everything 
was right in England ; that because there was a landed aristocracy in England, 
there ought to be a landed aristocracy in India ; that if the (lovernment limited 
their demand upon the land, the zemindars would be equally abstinent in their 
■demands upon the ryot ; the Government tied up their own hands, but left the 
hands of the zemindars free ; the settlement began in the confiscation of all the 
proprietary rights of the ryots, and ended in the subversion of all the municipal 
institutions of the country ; its financial effects were most disastrous, inasmuch, 
as the Government gave up all the waste lands of the country, which would have 
formed a fund for increasing the revenue to the zemindars, for their exclusive 
benefit ; and the consequence of that surrender is, that the Government of India 
have been in financial difficulties ever since ; having surrendered their rights to 
the waste lands of India, which would have formed a fund for increasing the 
revenue, they have been obliged to have recourse to other means for the support 

of the fisc. , , , 

4564. Mr. J. B. Smith.] If I understand you correctly, the effect of establish- 
ing the zemindary system has been to benefit the zemindars, but to injure the 
ryots? — Most assuredly.' 

4565. Sir James Hogg.] What is the condition of the ryot under each of the 
two systems, in your opinion ?— The ryot, under the zemindary system, is the 
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«erf of the zemindar, and liable to any demand upon him that the zemindar may 
choose to make ; the ryot is the tenant in chief of the Government, under the 
ryotwar system, holding his lands upon a fixed assessment, and not liable to be 
increased on any consideration. 

4566. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] You stated that, under the zemindary system, the 
revenue had fearfully decreased ? — In the Madras Presidency. 

4567. To what do you attribute that fearful decrease of the revenue? — ^To the 
unmeasured demands of the zemindar upon the ryot ; the ryot, by the zemindary 
system, has been withdrawn from the cognizance and protection of the Govern- 
ment ; the Government is unable to protect him, and is unable to improve his 
condition. 

4568. Under the zemindary system, in proportion as the condition of the ryot 
improves, the zemindar increases his rent, and keeps him in a low condition 1 — 
The zemindar has a right, under the laws and regulations of India, to take from 
the ryot what was the established tax when the settlement was made ; when that 
settlement was made, that assessment upon the average was often equal to one-half 
the gross produce of the soil, and that is the legal demand at this moment of 
the zemindar upon the rj'ot. I should observe, if the same consequences to the 
revenue have not followed from the zemindary settlement in Bengal, it is because 
that settlement was made in Bengal, in supreme ignorance of the resources 
of the country. 

4569. Viscount MaAon.] You allude to Lord Cornwallis’s settlement? — Yes; 
the settlement was made in supreme ignorance of the resources of the country, 
the consequence was, that in a vast majority of instances the Government made 
the settlement extremely detrimental to their own finances, and very beneficial of 
course to the zemindars themselves. 

4570. Sir James Uogg.] In what respect have the British Government inno- 
vated upon the ancient revenue system in India? — ^The perpetual settlement of 
the land revenue was the great innovation that the llritish Government made. 
The salt monopoly is an invention of the British Government ; under the native 
government, salt was lightly taxed, but under the monopoly, so long as the tax 
is moderate, it cannot be considered as oppressive, because salt forms so very 
small a portion of the expenditure of an individual, and so long as the impost 
is kept within moderation, it does not tell heavily upon any class of the people ; 
but the moment the price is raised beyond moderation, it is the most cruel of all 
taxes, because it falls exclusively upon the poorest orders of the people ; it is 
a matter of no moment to the better orders what they pay for their salt, but it is 
a matter of life and death to a poor man whether he pays ten days’ labour for his 
salt, or five days’ labour for his salt. The stamp revenue is another invention of 
the British Government, which I think has tended very much to demoralise the 
people. In two districts of the Madras Presidency, the districts of Malabar and 
Canara, the tobacco monopoly is an innovation of the British Government, a 
most cruel, oppressive, and suicidal tax ; I consider it as unjust to the people as 
it is detrimental to the revenue of the Government. These are the principal 
innovations that occur to me at this moment upon the ancient system of the 
country. 

4571. The moturpba tax has been spoken of as having been introduced by the 
British Government ; was it introduced by the British Government, and if so, 
will you state to the Committee upon what principle that tax rests r — ^The 
moturpha tax was a tax imposed by the native government ; it rests on the prin- 
ciple that every man is bound, in proportion to his means, to contribute to the 
support of the State ; it is, in fact, a tax upon arts and professions ; in reality an 
income tax ; that is the principle of the tax. 

4572. How is it levied, upon the profession, or is it levied upon the imple- 
ments used by the individual who follows that profession or trade ? — Upon the 
profession entirely, without any reference to his implements. 

457.3* M*"* J' B. Smith,] Has it always been so levied ? — Always under the 
British Government. 

4574. Sir Jam/ts Hogg.] I believe the tax in the public books is entered as a 
carpenter upon his chisel, or a blacksmith upon his hammer ? — Not universally ; 

1 think that is peculiar to Malabar. 

4575* Malabar or elsewhere, is that a mode of indicating the pro- 

fession, or does it mean that the individual pays for every separate implement ? — 
Decidedly the profession, without reference to the number of his implements ; 
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J. SuVhan, Esqi the tax has been at various times modified ; and under the British Government 

exceptionable items have been abolished. 

5 May 1848. 4576. You have stated what you think good and bad in the present fiscal 

system of India ; do you think, upon the whole, that the people are contented, 
and in a reasonably good state, or do you think that they have just reason to 
complain of the system as a whole ? — All the world is, I believe, groaning at 
this moment under the burthen of taxation; I do not consider that the people of 
India have more reason to cry out than their neighbours. The opinion seems 
prevalent in this country, that the land assessment of India is an overwhelm- 
ing, arbitrary and tyrannical assessment ; no proof can be stronger that there is 
little or no validity in that opinion, than the fact which has been very recently 
elicited, that in the greater proportion of Ilindostan, by the recent survey valua- 
tion, the amount of the Government assessment does not exceed 1 3 an acre. 

In those parts of Bengal where the land, from the failure of the zemindars, has 
fallen into the hands of the Government, the Government take one rupee, I be- 
lieve, out of four, as the assessment. I consider one great defect in the present 
fiscal system of India is the limited operation of the moturpha tax. 

4577- State what you do consider any defects in the existing fiscal system of 
India r — The moturpha tax Avas intended to bring the monied and commercial 
classes under the operation of a contribution to the necessities of the Government, 
and it only partially produces that effect ; it is exceedingly moderate upon all the 
monied and commercial classes. I speak with reference to Madras principally ; 
I decline giving an opinion cither as to Bombay or Bengal ; this moturpha tax 
is exceedingly light upon all the monied commercial classes of the provinces, and 
the monied commercial and European classes at the Presidencies are entirely 
exempt from all direct conti ibution to the necessities of the Government. I think, 
therefore, that the extension of that tax, so as to take in the monied classes at 
the Presidencies (for the monied classes of the provinces do contribute in a 
certain degree to the wants of the Government), is veiy desirable, and that also 
the European himself should be made to contribute to those wants ; all efforts 
to bring the European within the range of taxation have been effectually de- 
feated up to this moment. With reference to the last question, as to the com- 
plaints which the people of India have to make of the present fiscal system, 
I do not conceive that it is the amount altogether that they have to complain of ; 
I think they have rather to complain of the appropriation of that amount. 
Under their own dynasties, all the revenue that w as collected in the country was 
spent in the country ; but under our rule a large proportion of that revenue is 
annually drained aAvay, and without any return being made for it ; this drain has 
been going on now for 60 or 70 years, and it is rather increasing than the 
reverse. At this moment it is being made to a considerable degree in bul- 
lion, and there is great apprehension that the remittances of bullion must be 
increased ; a sudden and large drain of the precious metals must tend to make 
those metals scarce, and must increase the value of money and add to the taxa- 
tion of the country. It is true, that under the native dynasties as large a portion, 
perhaps, of the revenue as is now drained to this country, was hoarded, or invested 
m unproductive capital ; but still the revenue was in the country, and was in 
the hands of its inhabitants ; what one hoarded another squandered ; but our 
system acts very much like a sponge, drawing up all the good things from 
the banks of the Ganges, and squeezing them down on the banks of the Thames. 
I think the people of India have to complain of the niggardly amount which is 
expended in roads and other useful public works, and of the more niggardly way 
in which native public servants are rewarded. The demands upon them for 
revenue are incessant, and the facilities for meeting those demands are in a 
great measure denied them. The communications throughout the country are 
most imperfect, and they have to complain at this moment, that railways are not 
in progress in India. I think, beyond all other things, what the people have to 
complain of is, that they have no voice whatever in imposing the taxes which 
they are called upon to pay ; no voice in framing the laws which they are bound 
to obey ; no real share in the administration of their own country, and that they 
are denied those rights from the insolent and insulting pretext that they are 
wanting in mental and moral qualifications for the discharge of such duties. 

4578, Within the last 10 or 15 years, can you state the extent of the increase 
of natives employed in the subordinate departments of the Government, judicial 
and revenue ; has it not been very great ? — Within the last 15 or 20 years the 
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salaries of native public servants have been generally and considerably increased; J. SuUioan, E«q. 

but every situation of emolument, every situation of real importance, and every 

situation of dignity is still held exclusively by the European, civil and military ; a 5 May 1848. 
great many comparatively petty offices have been created of late years for natives. 

4579. Do you know the salary of the highest order of natives employed now ; 

I speak of the present moment and for the last few years, the highest salary 
derived by natives either in the Judicial or the Revenue Departments ? — I believe, 

1 am not quite sure, but I think a sheristedar derives GOO or 700 rupees a 
month. 

4.580. That is in the judicial department ? — No, in the revenue department. 

4.581. Do you know how much a subordinate native collector derives, and 
the highest?— I do not know; lam not at all sure; about 500 rupees. But 
these are matters of fact, not of opinion. 

4.582. What was the highest salary drawn by the natives in the judicial or 
revenue department, when you first went to India? — Under the Madras Presi- 
dency, there were some that drew about that sum, I think. 

4583. When you first went to India ? — I think one or two, but they were rare 
exceptions. The salaries have been very much increased since. 

4.584. Have they not been more than quadrupled ? -I think not. 

Can you state the proportion of the number employed now, and at the 
time when yon went to India ? — The numbers are very considerable indeed now, 
but all in subordinate situations ; as I said before, not one single office in the 
civil or military administration of India, of rank, reputation or emolument, is in 
the hands of the natives. Under the native governments, the natives were 
governors of provinces and commanders of armies; at the head of the departments 
financial, military and civil. India has produced great generals, great statesmen 
and great financiers, and a fine field was open for the exercise of all their faculties ; 
that field has been all but closed to them. We all know that where a jjroper field 
is not afforded for the exercise of the higher faculties, those faculties will go to 
rust. It is not by conferring upon the natives a multitude of subordinate situations, 
keeping all the best in the hands of the Europeans, that we can hope to elevate 
their character ; such a system tends directly to deteriorate their character. 

4,586. You were asked as to what are the duties of the collectors generally? — 

The collector is the governor of the province ; he stands, in fact, towards the 
people in the position of landlord ; but with this peculiarity, that he has no 
pecuniary interest in the land ; everything connected Avith the welfare of the 
inhabitants is interesting to the collector ; his official credit, and his personal 
comfort, depend upon the prosperity of his district, upon the comfort, the 
satisfaction, and the content of the inhabitants. lie is in constant com- 
munication with them, and has an interest in redressing all their complaints ; 
whatever injures the I'j^ot, injures the collector ; he has no pecuniary advantage . 
in increasing the revenue ; whether the revenue rises or falls, the salary of the 
collector is untouched ; bis duty is to suggest to the Government such measures 
as may tend to increase the prosperity and improve the condition of the people, 
and to point out to the Government, with a view to redress, all such injuries, all 
such measures and all such taxes as may tend to oppress and deteriorate the 
condition of the people. Those are the chief duties of the collector. . 

4587. Does his official character with the Government depend upon the people 
being happy and contented, or upon the amount of the revenue which he can 
extract from the province, irrespective of the comfort of the people, or their capa- 
city to pay it ? — His credit and comfort depend upon the prosperous state of 
his district ; in other words, upon the nourishing condition of the revenue ; and 
so strictly are the interests of the people identified, that a flourishing revenue, 
that is a revenue steadily increasing, and punctually and easily collected, is an 
indisputable sign of the good condition of the people. The Government of India, 
like all other governments, are forced to be extremely anxious about their revenue ; 
if they see that through indolence or inefficiency, or inaptitude, the revenue of a 
district falk off under the collector, they very properly call him to account for 
it ; but be has no power of raising the assessment upon the people ; he has no 
power of bringing any new class under taxation, when once the assessment has 
been fixed upon the district. Whether the revenue rises or falls, depends mainly 
upon the seasons ; a succession of bad seasons will produce corresponding effects 
upon the revenue. 
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4.')88. When you were at the head of the revenue department, were the col- 
lectors, as a class, generally kind and considerate in their conduct towards the 
ryots or otherwise ? — Unquestionably, as a class, decidedly anxious beyond any- 
thing for the comfort of the people. 

4.589. To advance the comfort and improve the condition of the people ? — 
Yes, there of course have been exceptions; I can give you a very pregnant instance. 
One collector raised his collection during the government of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who was not suffered to remain in his office three days after the Govern- 
ment got notice of it. There is one important element to be considered in the 
situation of a collector ; he is anxious that the revenue should not fall off from 
any improper causes ; and the ryot, on the other hand, like every other tax-payer, 
struggles, and is anxious to pay as little as possible to the Government. In this 
struggle he is aided by every revenue officer from the village accountant up to 
the collector, all of whom are interested in keeping as much money as they can 
in the pockets of the people ; and I believe, from the great facilities which the 
ryots and those revenue officers have, the frauds upon the Government are very 
extensive in every part of India. The Government suffers from such frauds, but 
the country benefits ; less money goes into the public coffers, more remains in the 
pockets of the people ; and that tends very much to the ])rospcrity of the country. 

4.590. Mr. George ThomjmtiJ\ \Mien you said from the village sheristadar up 
to the collector, you did not mean the European collector ? — No, it stops at the 
collector. 

4591. ^\x James Hogg.'] The collector is of course obliged to consult his 
sheristadar ? — The collector can do nothing without his sheristadar ; the 
collector has all the credit, and the sheristadar very generally deserves all the 
credit. 

4592. He is an influential person^— Yes; you will find it upon record by the 
greatest authority upon Indian affairs, Sir Thomas Munro, that the natives could 
do more in one day in the settlement of the revenue of a district, than the 
collector can do in five years. 

4593. Is there any difficulty in the natives making appeals to the superior 
authorities, when they think themselves aggrieved ? — None, whatever. 

4594. In point of fact, from your experience, can you state whether the 
natives, where they thought themselves aggrieved, have appealed against that 
grievance, whatever it was, as freely as individuals in a similar situation would do 
in this country ? — Constantly. 

4.595- With as little interruption ? — Constantly; in fact, the whole machinery 
of the Government in India is likely to be brought to a stand-still from the 
immense facilities which have been given under our system to the people to make 
complaints, particularly against the collectors. 

459r). Mr. Wilson Patten.] Can they do it with little expense? — No; the 
expense is still considerable ; that is to say, when the amount in litigation is 
large, it requires to go before the European tribunals, but now the jurisdiction of 
the native judicial authorities has been increased so much, that the expense 
altogether of litigation to all parties has been very considerably diminished. 

4.')97* Sir James Hogg.] Where an appeal is from a ryot, with a very small 
holding, to his immediate superior, there, I believe, the expense is very trifling ? 
— Very trifling. 

4598. Mr. Ploii'den.] When a ryot complains of over-assessment on the part 
of the Government, his complaint is at once attended to by the collector, or if 
not, it can be handed up to the Upper Board of Revenue? — Yes, every 
complaint. 

4.599. Chairman.] Did you state how long you had been in India ? — Yes ; 
I was actually resident 29 years. 

4G00. Was it entirely within the Madras Piesidency r — Yes. 

4601 . You are not prepared to go into the question of land assessment, or the 
cultivation of cotton in the Presidency of Bombay? — No, I should quite mislead 
the Committee. 

4602. Had you any acquaintance, whilst in the Madras Presidency, with the 
subject of cotton cultivation? — Yes; as collector of a district in which cotton 
was produced largely, I had a general acquaintance with it. 
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4603. If I am not mistaken, you are generally in favour of the ryotwar system? 
— Quite so ; I think there is no choice. I should make one remark that I did 
not make : under the Hindoo laws of inheritance all landed property must, sooner 
or later, break up into small divisions ; the zemindary settlement has also a ten- 
dency, and indeed, in some places, has already dwindled into the ryotwar settle- 
ment. When a zemindar has many sons, each has a share of his inheritance ; 
the same law obtains in India as does in France. 

4604. As to the forced partition of the property ?— Yes, under the law. 

4605. Does that interfere with the will of the owner, so that he is not allowed 
to leave it as he pleases ? — He has no option. 

4606. You made some observations upon the nature of the rent, and that the 
condition of the farmers would not be either better or worse, if the Government 
were to take the place of the landlord ; now, in case that the Government fixes 
the rent with the tenant, do not you conceive it is possible that an injudicious 
assessment and too high an assessment might very seriously affect the interests 
of the cultivator r — Undoubtedly; and not merely with reference to cotton, but 
with reference to every other produce. 

4C07. In those parts of India, as in the Bombay Presidency, where there is an 
annual fixing of the rent of the year by the collector, do not you conceive that 
the increase of cultivation and the prosperity of the cultivator depends very 
much upon the manner in which the collector discharges his duty?— Most 
undoubtedly, entirely ; 1 should say, mainly. 

4608. Is it you opinion, that throughout India, advantage would arise from 
the establishment of the principle of a fixed, permanent and moderate assess- 
ment ? — Undoubtedly ; but that fixed, permanent and moderate assessment does 
obtain in many parts of India. 

4609. Would you conceive it advantageous to the Company as respects 
revenue, to the cultivators as respects their condition, and to the general interests 
of both countries, that such a system should extend to the whole of our dominions 
in that part of the world 1 — All over India, without a single exception. 

4610. Have you travelled much over the Madras Presidency ? — Yes, I have, 
at times. 

4611. Are the roads generally exceedingly bad ; are they made roads or natural 
roads 1 — A great deal of money has been expended in the Madras Presidency 
upon roads; but such is the effect of the rains, that after an immense 
expenditure, a single monsoon will make them impracticable ; the only economical 
roads in India that can be made with effect, are railroads ; they are the only roads 
that can stand in India, and I think it a vast advantage in the present state of 
matters, that the Government have spent so little upon common roads in India, 
because they have more to spend upon the other roads that will be efficient. 

4G12. Are you at all interested in any of the projected railways for India? — 
I was a member of the Madras Railway Company, which has been dissolved. 

4613. Are you aware whether there are any obstacles with regard to the face 
of the country or the climate, which render it almost impossible that railways 
should be extensively made in India 1 — 1 suppose there is no country in the world 
which offers such peculiar facilities from its physical condition altogether as 
India, for making railways ; 1 may perhaps except the Delta of the Ganges, and 
all those rivers there which are hable to great inundations, and where the foun- 
dation for railroads must be very insecure ; but that is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

4614. You are of opinion that the extension of railways would bring new land 
into cultivation, improve the cultivation generally, and benelit the cultivators, 
and in fact produce a sort of social revolution to some extent throughout the 
country? — I consider that the Government of India has an intense financial 
interest in making railroads ; just as intense a financial interest as the landlord 
in this country had a century ago in making our present communications, and 
just as great an interest as he has now in borrowing money from the public to 
drain his lands ; I might say even a greater interest, inasmuch as in many parts 
of India, the Government of India take a larger rent from the land than the 
landlords in this country do ; the land is almost their only permanent source of 
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revenue, and they have the greatest possible interest, therefore, in giving a stimulus 
to the agriculture of the country. 

461.5. Mr. Leiois.'] I think you stated that in the Madras Presidency the 
revenue from lands held under the zemindary settlement had diminished in a 
greater proportion than from those held under the ryotwar settlement ? — Yes. 

4616. You attributed that diminution to the oppression of the ryots exercised 
by the zemindars ? — Yes. 

4617. Will you explain to the Committee in what manner the oppression 
exercised over the ryots by the zemindars would diminish the amount of the 
payment from the zemindars to the Government ? — The ryot is the source of the 
prosperity of the zemindar ; if the zemindar takes too much from the ryot in 
one yeari he diminishes his power of production and payment in the next. 
Under the zemindary settlement, the ryot is entirely with^awn from the cogni- 
zance of the Government; the zemindar may neglect, for instance, all the 
sources of irrigation, wliich is the very foundation of his revenue ; neglecting the 
repairs of tanks they go to ruin, and the cultivation falls off. This goes on for 
a number of years, and the zemindar at last becomes a bankrupt, and the revenue 
falls off, and that has been the principal cause of decline. 

4618. The mismanagement, if I understand you correctly, of the zemindars, 
impoverishes the source from which the rent of the Government is ultimately 
derived ? — Yes. 

4619. In the lands held under the ryotwar settlement is anything material 
done for irrigation or the repair of tanks by the Government ? — Yes, a large sum 
is expended every year. 

4620. Do you consider, looking at the Government in the light of a landlord, 
that the Government discharges in the Madras Presidency the duties of a landlord 
better than the zemindar discliarges them 'i — Most decidedly, I should say so. 

4621 . Sir James Hogg.'\ If the ryot himself makes any improvement in the way 
of irrigating or expending capital in the improvement of his land, is there an 
arrangement whereby he gets an allowance for the money so expended ?— 
There is. 

4622. And a fair and reasonable one? — The great principle of the Indian 
revenue is the division of the lamls into two great classes, the irrigated lands and 
the non-irrigated lands. The irrigated lands are five timdfe as valuable upon the 
average as the non-irrigated lands ; the tax is not so high in proportion, but very 
considerably higher. It is the interest of every ryot in the country to bring his 
land under the class of irrigated lands, because, not only does he increase the 
value of his produce, but instead of a precarious he obtains a certain crop. Tlie 
Government either does it for him, by bujlding tanks or improving tanks, or 
opening sources of irrigation, or it lends him money to do it himself, or if he does 
it himself, gives him a reduction of rent for so many years, until his capital is 
reimbursed, and then the irrigated assessment comes into play, so as to make 
the arrangement such as to make it the interest of every ryot to improve his 
land. As I said before, wherever water is brought over the land in India, parti- 
cularly in the Madras Presidency, the land becomes more valuable. 

4623. You consider this arrangement fair and considerate to an improving 
tenant ? — Most decidedly so. 
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4624. Chairman.] HAVE you spent any portion of your life in India? — ^Yes, 
about 35 years. 

4625. When did you leave that country? — In 1842 . 

4626. What was your occupation or employment there? — For the last 18 
years I was in the Judicial Department ; previously to that I was in the Revenue, 
Magisterial and Police Departments. 

4627. Have you filled the office of Collector in any district ? — ^Yes, I have ; I 
was Assistant Collector and Collector for 14 years; I left, in 1824 , the Revenue 
Department for the Judicial, and continued in that till a short time before I left 
India, when I was a member of the Council for a short time. 

4628. In what Presidency has your official employment been ? —Bombay. 

4629. Have you travelled through any portions of the Presidency where cotton 
is extensively grown ?— Yes, in Candeish and Sholapoor, and some of the dis- 
tricts of Poonah. In that part of the country where I held office as Collector 
there was no cotton grown, namely, the Northern Concan. 

4630. What was the produce of that district of the Northern Concan ? — Rice, 
almost entirely, with the exception of a few what are called dry grains, which do 
not require much irrigation, or none, in fact, and salt. 

4631. What is the general condition of the cultivators in those parts of India 
with which you are familiar? — Very much depressed — greatly depressed, and, I 
believe, declining ; they were declining when I was in India, and I think they 
had done so from the commencement. 

4632. W'ill you say that from the time when you went there, from 1807 to 
1842 , from your experience and observation, that the condition of the cultivators 
was rather declining than otherwise ? — Certainly. 

4633. From what facts would you come to that conclusion? — ^Their general 
appearance, and their being obliged to sell the personal ornaments which formed 
the principal part of the property of the cultivators, and their cattle, which 
are the principal means by which they carry on the cultivation. 

4634. Do you speak now of an upper class of natives, the aristocratic class, 
which, in consequence of the country having passed into other hands, has 
become less powerful and less wealthy, or does your observation apply to the 
^eat class of cultivators, which is the same as it was before the country came 
into the possession of the British ? — ^I'o the cultivators ; I have not been much 
in that country in a revenue capacity where there were what are called zemindars, 
or large landed proprietors; my acquaintance has been principally with the 
peasantry ; in fact, the mere cultivators. 

4635. What conclusions have you come to with regard to the causes of the 
depression which you think you have noticed ? — One of the principal ones was 
the mode of collecting the revenue ; for instance, a lyot cannot dispose of his 
com, or whatever the produce may be, until he has given security to the Govern- 
ment. I do not know what the custom is now ; formerly it was to keep the 
produce, and not allow a ryot to thresh any of the corn until he had paid his 
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— great diflSculties ; he could not sell his produce at the time when it would be most 

g May 1848. beneficial to him, and, as almost all the ryots are in the hands of the village bankers, 

they were virtually compelled to sell the grain either to the village banker himself, 
or to a person to be appointed by him. It was thus almost impossible for him 
to get a fair price for his produce. 

4636. ' But was not that custom, so far as it prevailed, rendered necessary 
for the security of the Government and of its revenue, owing to the extreme 
poverty of the cultivators ? — That was the very cause ; and had there been a 
moderate tax, — when I speak of tax, I combine rent with it, for I conceive that 
under the British Government the tax and rent are combined — speaking 
of the peasantry, when they pay, these are combined, — if the assessment had 
been moderate, the ryots would have been able to have laid by for bad years, 
and so on, but, instead of that, they were compelled, as I have mentioned 
before, to pay a fixed quota, which, being all required to be paid before the 
grain was disposed of, or before they could dispose of it to advantage, kept 
them in poverty, and 1 think that is one of the principal causes. 

4637. In the district of the Northern Concan, where you were collector, did 
the same system prevail? — Yes; 1 am speaking principally of the Northern 
Concan, now, and Salsette, which was included afterwards, and attached to the 
Northern Concan. 

4638. With regard to the cultivators of grain and rice in that district, the 
observations you have now made are intended to apply to them? — Yes, they 
are. 

4639. How did you fix the amount of land-tax which any given cultivator in 
your collectorate had to pay? — The land was surveyed and classed ; there were, 
generally speaking, three classes of land, and the assessment was fixed according 
to a given data in kind ; but I commuted it into a money payment, in preference 
to having it paid in kind. Under the native governments it is a very common 
practice to have the principal part of the tax in rent paid in kind. 

4640. But upon what principle did you fix the amount which should be paid ; 
did you fix it, or the cultivators and you, or native valuers, or was there any 
custom of the country, or any law by which it was fixed ? — The principle was one- 
third ; in some cases the ryots preferred paying in respect to a particular kind 
of cultivation of rice, half of the gross produce, whatever it might be, to having 
it fixed ; but the general principle of the assessment was to take one-third of 
the gross produce, and that was, as 1 said before, commuted into a money pay- 
ment. 

4641. Did disputes fre<iucntly arise between the cultivators and yourself, or 
your subordinate officers, with regard to the amount of the tax which they should 
pay r — No, I think not. 

4^42. Do you conceive that one- third of the gross produce was too high an 
assessment to be paid regularly ? — Cccteris paribus, it was not, I think. If there 
were not other circumstances combined with the amount, I think they might have 
paid it. 

4643. What were those other circumstances ? — The mode of payment which 
I mentioned just now, and the want of facilities to dispose of their grain to 
advantage, and very much owing to the want of good roads between the large towns. 

4(>44. Judging from that district of country with which you are acquainted, is 
there any large increase in the houses, any improvement in the character of the 
houses, any increase in cultivation, or improvement in cultivation? — The reverse; 
the population, I should tliink, has declined, and certainly the dwellings are not 
so good as they were formerly. 

4645. It has been stated before this Committee, that the land assessment is to 
be viewed in the nature of a rent ; do you imagine that the land assessment 
affects cultivation injuriously, on account of its want of permanence or want of 
fixedness ? — Yes, certainly. 

4646. What would you recommend with regard to the question of land reve- 
nue only, if you wish to extend or improve the cultivation of those districts with 
which you are acquainted ? — A permanent settlement, such as making over and 
fixing a tax and rent, combined in perpetuity, on a scale that should be considered 
sufficient to enable the land to pay rent. 

4647. Do you mean that it should be so fixed, that after the Government had 
taken their tax, it should still be allowed to yield some rent to the present 
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possessor by letting it to somebody else ? — Just so ; I made a report some years Mar rim, Esq. 

ago ^o the Government to that very effect. ~~~ “ 

4648. Was that when you were employed under the East India Company? — ^ 

It was, as collector. 

4649. And you suggested that what the Government should take as rent, or 
land-tax, or whatever it be called, should be somewhat below the natural rent 
which the land would pay, supposing there was no land-tax? — Just so; I stated, 
as my opinion, that that would make a sound foundation on which to raise land- 
holders ; that though at present the peasantry, each man, would have but a small 
quantity, if he found there was any surplus, he would hire labourers, and the next 
step would be for those labourers to pay him a rent to take the land for them- 
selves. This would save him the trouble of superintending, and he would let it ; 
and from that 1 deduced that landed proprietors would be established, receiving 
a rent, and that by degrees they would rise to considerable estates. 

4650. And would you look forward, after such an arrangement, to a state of 
things wherein land should become a thing, of marketable value, between the 
owners and the occupiers ? — ^Just so ; 1 adverted to that very circumstance when 
I made the report in 1818. 

46,') I . Have you formed any opinion whether there are any other portions of 
the fiscal system in operation in the Presidency of Bombay, which act prejudi- 
cially upon cultivation ?— I mentioned the want of roads for conveying articles ; 
that is one. 

4652. I speak of their fiscal system, the mode of raising the revenue, or any 
of the duties or taxes which are levied upon the cultivator ; is there anything in 
them which acts injuriously? — Yes, in this way; the establishments for the 
collection of the revenue are greatly underpaid, and the consequence is, that, in 
spite of every tiling that can be done to prevent it, exactions are made by the 
subordinate revenue officers, and that is the cause of great injury to the people. 

4653. In pursuing your journies through various parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, has it occurred to you that the cultivators, and those who purchase from 
them, are greatly injured by a want of means of communication with the coast ? 

— Certainly ; the mode of conveyance is exceedingly tedious, and principally by 
bullocks ; to Poonah they now have carts established ; but till lately everything 
was conveyed by bullocks, at the rate of ten miles a day, and the grain or other 
articles being unloaded each day, must, of course, cause great injury to it ; and 
the loss with the cotton is still more. 

4O54. Is there anything in the character of the natives of India in that part 
of the country with which you are acquainted, which should make it hopeless to 
expect any great increase in the cultivation of cotton, and any great increase in 
the supply of it to this country ?— On the contrary, 1 think if there was a suf- 
ficient encouragement, they would very readily enter into it ; if they were sure 
of a ready market, and a remunerating return, and a fair profit, they would very 
readily enter into it ; but the changes which are so frequent in India, in regard 
to the management of the revenue, form another cduse of great detriment. 

4635. Are those changes from one collector to another collector, or changes 
of system ? — Not so much changes of system as management. 

46,56. Do you refer to handing over a collectorate from one official to another 
oflScial, by which a change of management takes place? — Yes; I think great 
injury is caused by the frequent acting appointments, and the constant changes 
caused by sickness and other circumstances, obliging officers to quit their 
districts. 

4657. Does that arise from the power of determining the amount of the tax, 
and the mode of paying it being at the will of the collector in each collectorate ? 

— Very much so. 

4658. For example, if you went into any given collectorate for the first time 
this year to take upon you the discharge of your duties, could you, at will, go , 
through the whole of those districts, and decide that the previous assessment had 
been, in a great many cases, too high or too low ; that the mode of paying by 
instalments was not satisfactory ; that the mode of securing the payment was 
not satisfactory ; and could you make such changes as you thought necessary, 
even although there might not be a great acquiescence in those changes on 
the part of the cultivators themselves? — Not without the sanction of the 
Government. 

4659. How far could you make changes without requiring the sanction of 
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Government; what would be left at your will ?— Revising the assessment upon 
a given principle, whatever it toight be, because they vary, not only in every 
collectorate, but in every Soubah, almost ; there are different systems, and ditferent 
rates, and therefore I could only revise so far as to maintain the principle, 
whatever it was, that had been established for the assessment in each particular 
district or Soubah. 

4660. If that be the case, how docs it happen that injury arises from those fre- 
quent changes of management to which you have alluded ? — There is a great deal 
of detail which is necessarily in the hands of tho subordinate collectors, for there 
are many native collectors in each collectorate, and their offices are subdivided 
again. 

4661. Is it not possible for the collector and sub-collector and native assistants 
to make the collection of the revenue more or less oppressive to some extent, 
and more or less irritating to a considerable extent, at their own will, or accord- 
ing as their management is judicious or otherwise? — No essential change can 
take place without the sanction of Government ; where there is a Board, the 
collector reports to the Board ; under the Bombay Government, the collectors 
reported to the commission, who stood in the place of the Board. 

4<3()2. But with regard to those details to which you have referred, is it not in 
the power of the collector, or those who act under him, to make the amount of, 
or the collection of, the land revenue more or less irritating and unpleasant to 
the cultivators and those who pay it ? — In respect of payment, pressing for pay- 
ment they can certainly ; they may favour some and press others. 

461)3 . But, generally speaking, is it not the fact that the collectors, provided 
they could get the amount which was required, would be disposed to make it as 
little irritating as possible r — Certainly. 

461)4. Is it your opinion that if by a reduction or fixing of the Government 
assessment, or by improving the means of communication, or by both, you could 
diminish the cost of the produce of the soil, and leave some surplus in the hands 
of the cultivators, that we might reasonably expect a considerable increase of 
cultivation and of production in India of those articles which are exported to 
this country, cotton being one to which I would particularly refer ? — In respect 
to articles in general, I would say most certainly ; in regard to cotton, my revenue 
experience is nothing at all ; 1 have been in the cotton districts, passing through 
them, in a judicial capacity ; but the observation I have made with regard to 
grain I conceive would equally apply to that of cotton and other articles ; per- 
haps more especially to cotton, because it would find a foreign market, 

4665. Viscount Mahon.'] Have you observed in the parts of India with which 
you have been acquainted, any tendency to a diminution, cither in the forest 
trees, or the fruit trees, since those districts have been under British dominion ; 
my question refers to timber and fruit trees r — I cannot say that I have, 

4661). You have not heard of any anything of that kind? — No, 1 have not; I 
should say that the country has generally declined ; I could not specify any par- 
ticulars in regard to that. 

4667. Have you known any instances of fruit trees being wantonly cut down ? 
—No. 


4668. 'M.x. George Thompson.] Is there any destruction of trees on the western 
side of India for any purposes which causes any considerable diminution in the 
number of forest trees ? — I am not aware of the circumstance. 

4669. Did you ever hear any speculations upon the alteration of the climate 
in any particular part of India, occasioned by the destruction of trees ? — I was on 
the Neilgherries, the Blue Mountains, now about 10 years ago, when I heard that 
observation made in respect to the climate on the hills, but it was confined to 
that entirely ; I have not heard it anywhere else. 

4670. Are there any other fiscal imposts in Bombay which, combined with the 
tax upon the land, in your opinion tend to depress the condition of the labouring 
man ? — T think the tax on salt has that effect ; there was a very heavy tax levied 
upon salt, and that was established on the abolition of the transit duties. Under 
the government of Bombay the transit duties were abolished, and the salt tax was 
established, and it was said that it was established as an equivalent. The amount 
of the tax on salt, I believe, was either two rupees or two rupees and a half a 
maund, which is, I believe, a quarter of a hundred weight ; that pressed very 
heavily upon the fishing class, especially on the coast, who cured very large quan- 
tities of fish for the interior. 

4671. Do you know what the natural price of salt would be 1 — No, very small 
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indeed on the coast; it is produced merely by the evaporation of the water by the 
sun ; the expense of producing it is very small. I was coming up the coast from 
the hills in the end of 1839 , and there were great complaints made at each port 
into which I put, of the effect of this tax, which had not then been long esta- 
blished. 

4672. Do you think that the cost of salt is a material item in the expenditure 
of the ryot? — ^Very considerable ; on the coast they can get it comparatively 
cheap ; but in the interior this tax makes it fall excessively heavy indeed, with 
the carriage added to it. 

4673. The native then going into a bazaar finds the price of salt a grievance ? 
— Certainly. 

4674. I'obacco is also a monopoly in the Bombay Presidency, is it not? — It 
is tantamount to a monopoly, there is a very heavy duty ; I cannot say what it 
is now ; it was very heavy when I was collector, that is many years ago — many 
times the value of the tobacco itself. 

4675. Has the result of your reflections been this, that the exports of surplus 
produce from the western side of India have been very inconsiderable, compared 
with the fertility of the soil, and the number, the industry and the skill of the 
natives ?— Certainly. 

467(1. And you have accounted for this fact by a reference to the very small 
remuneration wliich the cultivator gets for the labour bestowed upon the land ? 
— Just so, and the great want of public works, roads and water supply. 

4677. Would you regard it as the duty of the Government to attend to making 
the roads, and to the irrigation of the land ? — I view the British Government to 
be practically in the capacity of sovereign and landholders ; that is, they receive 
both the tax and the rent ; consequently I conceive that it is the duty of them, 
in the capacity of landholders, to expend a portion of the rent that is received 
by the British Government as rent, and a portion also of the tax. 

4678. Have you considered the efiectof the large remittance annually made to 
this country, upon the condition of the labouring population in India ? — I should 
think it must have a very powerful effect in impoverishing them, as I believe the 
same cause produces the same effect in Ireland, and in other places where the 
rent is withdrawn to a foreign country. 

4679. Did you ever hear of the difficulties connected with obtaining money 
for the payment of the revenue? — Very great and constant; it is that which 
keeps the cultivators in the hands of the village banker ; they are generally very 
ignorant as to writing, and they are completely at the mercy of the village 
banker. Education is now being extended in India, and in the course of time 
the cultivators will be able to keep accounts themselves, and that will be some 
check ; but as long as they are compelled to pay the same proportion, which 
they do of the produce, and under the circumstances which at present exist, they 
will still be kept in the village banker’s books, and that is aggravated by their 
propensity to spend enormously at their religious ceremonies ; the marriages of 
their children particularly; the village banker takes care to advance them 
sufficient for those occasions, and thereby is enabled to keep them constantly in 
his books. 

4680. In your opinion, would the adoption of a more moderate system of 
assessment be necessarily followed by a falling off in the general revenues of 'the 
Presidency ? — I should say not ; but the reverse, 1 think ; there would be more 
land cultivated, and having a foreign market, articles would be produced for that 
market ; the cultivation of cotton, for instance, would be extended ; indigo and 
other articles. 

4681 . From your observation of the habits of the people of India, would you 
say that, supposing something remained to them after the supply of their animal 
wants, they would become purchasers of foreign manufactures ? — Certainly ; the 
same as they have done since the trade was opened ; since, in fact, they have 
been able to purchase foreign manufactures. The natives now are principally 
clothed in articles manufactured in this country ; before the trade was partially 
opened in 1812 and 1813 , there were very ‘few articles that they could possibly 
obtain, but even then such was the desire of the natives to get European articles, 
that it was a common thing to see them purchasing the list or selvage from 
woollen cloths, and making this into clothes. That I mention as one instance 
indicative of their desire to obtain European articles, if they had the means. 
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S, Marriott^ Esq. 4682. Some persons who have been in India, hold the opinion that any reduc- 

tion that the Government might make in the amount of the revenue derived 

9 May 1848. from the land would not be a benefit to the cultivators of the land, but find its 
way into the hands of others, and leave them in the same circumstances as those 
in which they are found under the present system^ — I should say that this 
is quite opposed to the experience of history, and certainly, in respect to the 
natives of India, opposed to what I should expect from my own observations of 
them, for they are anxious to obtain comforts and luxuries wherever they can, 
and it is nothing but want of means which has prevented them obtaining them 
hitherto. Since the trade has been thrown open, they have obtained in some 
parts of the country, particularly on the coast about the Presidency, European 
commodities to a considerable extent. 

4683. I think you said that you had seen within the compass of your own 
experience in India indications of increasing poverty amongst the labouring 
classes of the population ? — Certainly. 

4084. ‘And you attribute the poverty, of which those circumstances are the 
evidences, to the gradually depressing influence of the fiscal system, which in 
your opinion is too heavy ''—Just so. 

4685. The land-tax you consider, perhaps, the heaviest burthen the people 
have to bear? — That, and the mode in which it is collected : the latter aggravates 
the evil greatly. 

468(5. And you would consider that any mitigation either in the amount of 
that tax, or in its mode of collection, would be at once a great benefit to the 
people, and ultimately productive of benefit to the state ? — Certainly ; and in 
proof of that, 1 would refer to the management of the Portuguese government. 
I was directed in 1817 to take charge of the territory ceded by the Mahrattas, 
the Peishwa, to the British Government, and I made very ])articular inquiries as 
to the mode of management by the Portuguese government when they held a 
considerable portion of territory on the coast from below Bombay up to Surat, 
and I ascertained that their system was this : they let the lands to European 
Portuguese on the payment of a quit-rent to the Government; the rent was 
received by what were termed fazendars or landholders, who lived upon 
their estates ; and in travelling through those parts of the country where this 
system prevailed, I found in various places the remains of what must have been 
very extensive buildings ; villas, with watercourses for irrigating the land ; in 
fact every thing evidenced that the country might have been in a very high state 
of prosperity under the Portuguese management. 

4687. Viscount MuhonI\ Did any others, Englishmen for instance, hold land 
by this tenure, or was it confined to the Portuguese ? — I am speaking of the 
Portuguese now entirely. 

4688. My question was whether any Englishman held land under the Portu- 
guese Government, or whether it was let only to their own countrymen ? — ^I am 
not aware ; I could not answer that question ; it is a very long period ago that 
I am speaking of now ; I endeavoured to get the Portuguese accounts, and suc- 
ceeded, and upon examining those I found that when the Mahrattas conquered 
that part of the country from the Portuguese, they levied not only the quit-rent 
which had been paid to the .Crown, but also the rent paid to the landholders. 
The Portuguese were dispossessed, and those lands were held by the Mahrattas 
until the country was ceded to the British in 1817 . 

4689. Chairman^ And since then what has been the custom? — We continued 
at first the rates fixed by the Mahrattas. £ should say that the Mahrattas added 
a great many cesses to the land-rent. I recommended to the Government the 
abolition of those cesses, and that the tax and rent should be levied upon the 
principle of taking one-third of the gross produce, in which the Government 
acquiesced. Now, in regard to the tax paid to the Portuguese government, I 
ascertained that it was exactly 10 per cent, of what the, Mahrattas afterwards 
took ; the Mahrattas levied both the quit-rent paid to the Crown of Portugal, and 
also the rent paid to the landholders. We took both, also, because we adopted 
at first the rate taken by the Mahrattas. 

4(5go. And what the Mahrattas took uas both the quit-rent and the land- 
holder’s rent ? — Yes. 

4691 . Mr. George Thompson.l Referring to what you stated, in the first instance, 
regarding the portion of the country held by the Portuguese, and that you 
regarded those watercourses and the means of irrigation, and the villas, as iadi> 
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eating that there had been wealthy land-owners previously existing in the country, s. Marriott, Esiq. 

did you attribute those indications of attention to agriculture on/ the part .of the r-, — 

proprietors to the fact that they held under the Government on the payment of a 9 
very moderate tax ? — Just so. . . 1 ■ 

4692. But did you ascertain what was the amount realised by the Portuguese 

Government under that system ? — No, I do not recollect ; I most likely did, 
but I do not remember the total ; it was 10 per cent., . as I said before upou the 
rent, which was afterwards assumed by the Mahrattas. , . 

4693. You have not said anything to show that the adoption of a similar sys- 

tem woul() not occasion a very large falling off in our revenue ? — I would not 
state that as the rate that should be fixed by the British Government ; I would 
give no opinion at present as to the amount that should he fixed, but 1 think if 
it was reduced, that a great deal more land would be brought into; cultivation, 
and in the aggregate probably the revenue would be increased; indeed I should 
have no hesitation in saying, that I am satisfied that the : aggregate amount 
would be as much as the Government receive at present. .. / 

4694. You quote the fact to support the opinion, that if the tax levied , by tlie 
Government were very moderate, there would be a resort to those methods of 
improvement, the remains of which you witnessed in the Portuguese territory? — 

I have not a doubt of it. 

4695. Viscount MaJutn."] In what year did you visit those Portuguese terri- 

tories? — In 1817; I commenced inquiries immediately- after we got possession 
of the country, and I followed them up ; what I have stated now would be found 
on the records of the East India Company, and I know- that some of ; the 
statements I have now given were printed in the selections from revienue papers 
and reports, and other proceedings. ; 

4(196. Mr. George Thompson.'\ How long had the Mahrattas been, in occupa- 
tion of that country prior to 1817 ? —I should think about 80 or 90 years; I 
cannot speak positively as to the date. 

4697. The country had declined under them ? — Yes, clearly. . 

4698. But there were the indications of previous prosperity ? — Very great in 
all parts of the country which had been under the Portuguese government. 

Captain Patrick Alexander Reynolds ; Examined: • ' ' ' ' 

if' ‘ ' I . I / 

4699. Sir James Hogg^ HOW long were you in India ?— Tvcnty-ifour years. 

4700. When did you return ? — In 1842. , , , , , . 

4701. Were you in the service of the East India Company ? — ^Yes; I was 
attached to the Nizam’s service, and was employed in the Nizam’s territories ,for. 
nearly the whole period of my service ; I was for several years employcid in ^VieniA^ 
operations during the time of our interference in the Nizam’s affairs, scad 1, after- 
wards was located in the Saugur and Nerbudda territories, or acqiuired, provinces ; 
then I had the superintendence of the suppression of Thuggee and gang-murdcr, 
which prevailed in the whole of the Bombay and Madras presidencies, iu> which, 

I had the power of a magistrate. I was constantly perambulating. the countries, 
where I had been previously located, for 15 or 16 years,.; and X;i!etained lan 
acquaintance with the condition of the people with whom I harl been asspeiated,, 
up to the very last day of my remaining there. j , ' • 

4702. You were employed under the late Lord Metcalfe in making a rervemue 
settlement in a considerable portion of the Nizam’s territories ?-t-I. was; 1 made 
a revision of the revenue settlement in nearly the entire of the llingolee districts ; 
that is to say, the space of country included between the river Paymgunga and 
the river Godavery, the whole of which, or mostly, consists of an alluvial ' .soil 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton; my head-quarters were at llingolee and,. 

Aurangabad for a period of about 10 years ; llingolee and Aurangabad isre, 
military stations. , . , 

\The Witness marked the places on the Map.] ■ ’ 

4703. Had you an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the, nature <;c^ 
the revenue system under the native government in the Nizam's territory ?— ^Yes ; 

I, of course, became intimately acquainted with it, for I could not have made ,ithe 
settlements 1 did without gettii^ a ^od deal of knowledge. , , , 

4704. Without going very much into detail, will you state generally the native 
mode of adjusting and collecting the revenue in the Nizam’s territory? — ^The 
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Captain system nominally enforced is the one which was instituted by the Emperor 
P. A. Reynolds, and which is to be found detailed in the Ayeen Akberee ; but of course it 

had been greatly modified under the native government. The mode of settle- 
9 May 1848. jjjent was by villages ; there was an hereditary officer, denominated the Pattel, 
who it was supposed in ancient days must have been the lord of the soil, but he 
was in fact but a government servant, when we found him located in his village ; 
he was the person who made the settlement with the government ; the govern- 
ment being represented by the revenue farmer, who yearly bought the revenue 
of the districts of the Nizam’s minister, and went into the district, and levied it 
in the face of the settlement, which we, as revenue superintendents, had been 
authorized to make. At the time of sowing and ploughing, which is denomi- 
nated the Lownee, the cultivators in the village were called together by the 
pattel, to meet the zemindars of the district, and the Talookdar ; that is to say, 
the revenue farmer ; and they were then either compelled or cajoled, or persuaded 
into commencing their operations for the year ; it was considered the rule that 
no cultivator should abandon the field he had cultivated in the preceding year, 
without furnishing a substitute ; if he absconded, his agricultural implements 
and cattle were seized by the native government, and the field was then made 
over to some other cultivator, who had to till it on the Buttaee system ; that is, a 
division of the produce between the government and the cultivator p'o tempore ; 
there was an equal division of the produec made. This latter system of Buttaee 
W'as much disliked by the native governments, and they refrained from availing 
themselves of it whenever they could ; no agreement was made between the 
Government officers and the cultivators at the time of the low'nee or sowing, 
further than a verbal one ; the land having been sown, when the crop sprang 
out of the ground, the cultivators w'crc again assembled to meet the same 
parties as before, for the purpose of what was called jummabundy, that 
is, making an assessment ; they then received from the Government officer, 
through the patte^ of the village, a cowle ; that is to say, a lease of the land 
which they had previously ploughed and sown, and in which the crops had 
already risen* of course there were generally great discrepancies between the 
assessment at the time of lownee and the assessment at the time of the 
jummabundy, often in favour, of course, of the revenue contractor ; he was 
not always so great a fool as to injure his own prospects, and he generally had 
some j)arty or other to go over the village lands, and sec what the promises of the 
crops Avere, and he increased the assessment of one party and decreased that of 
another; as he contracted to pay the amount of the revenue, including the 
expenses, he was obliged to increase his assessment, in order to cover himself. 
The result of this system was, that we found an immense number of villages all 
over the Nizam’s territory in a state of depopulation. The pattels, that is to say, 
they who were considered the old landholders, many of them had fled into the 
Company’s country, where they descended into the grade of common cultivators. 
I siJcak not only from my own exjierience there, but 1 am stating what has been 
the result of the communications that I had with other officers employed in the 
same duties with myself ; we advertised all over the country, and sent messengers 
even into the districts bordering upon the Nizam’s territories, to say, that all 
pattels who had abandoned their villages in the Nizam’s territories, if they would 
return to them, and re-commence cultivation, would be re-established in their 
ancient rights ; those rights that had been granted to them by ancient usage. 

470.'). You arc now speaking of what you commenced to do when deputed 
into the Nizam’s territory ? — Yes ; and that their enam or rent-free lands, which 
all pattels of villages had, should be restored to them, and that an assessment 
should be made upon the most moderate scale. 

4706. AVithout going into detail, were the assessments made by you upon a 
moderate scale ? — Yes, they were. 

4707. What was the portion that you took for the Nizam’s government, or on 
what principle did you make the assessment ? — ^We were instructed to found our 
assessments upon the average of the actual amount of revenue carried to the 
credit of the (government during a period of five years, and antecedent to our 
granting the new' leases. The system of account keeping, which was introduced 
into that country by the ancient Mogul conquerors, was most admirable, and we 
were always able to discover what was the actual amount of Government revenue 
realised in any one of the villages in the Nizam’s country. Having obtained the 
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actual collections for five years, we struck an average : a lease was ofiered to Captain 

the pattel of the village on the system called Istowa ; that is a progressive R<y”olds. 

increase. If we found that a village had suffered much by previous extortions, 

we reduced the amount of the average in the first year. We will suppose that ^ 

a village had produced a revenue of 100 rupees a year, and we would commence 

by giving a lease at 70 , 80 , 90 , 100 , and 110; so that in the fifth year we should 

have increased the revenue to a greater amount than the average of the five 

years’ previous collections. In many instances we rented villages that were 

totally depopulated, at mere nominal rents, such as one rupee; 1 , 2 , 3,4 and 5 

rupees for .the five years, in order to induce the pattels^and cultivators to come 

back. 

4708. What effect upon the country and upon the condition of the ryots had 
that system so introduced by you ? — The effect it had upon the country was that 
it converted a desert into a garden. 

4709. How long did that system continue? — It continued as long as the 
European interference existed in the Nizam’s affairs. 

4710. For how many years ? — It was for 10 years. 

4711. When the interference of the British Government was withdrawn, did 
the system continue in operation, or did the native government revert gradually 
to the old system r — At the time that the superintendence was withdrawn there 
were a great number of leases, which we had granted for five years, that were un- 
expired, and a stipulation was made by the Supreme Government in India with the 
Nizam’s government, that the superintendents of revenue should continue to be 
employed in their respective districts, for the purpose of watching over the 
interests of those cultivators who had received leases at our hands. As those 
leases expired, our authority in those districts of course came to an end, and the 
cultivators were abandoned to the tender mercies of the native government. 

4712. And what was the result of that? — The result is very well detailed in 
the “ Times” newspaper, which, I think, for the last three or four years has had 
a monthly letter upon that subject. 

47 1 3. Had it an injurious effect ? — A most injurious effect ; in fact anarchy 
and confusion now exists in the country ; I believe that the revenue, which we 
had raised to four crores of rupees, is stated now to have diminished to about 
a erore and a half. 

4714. While the revenue is thus diminished, the condition of the people is 

greatly deteriorated ? — No doubt of it. It will be fair to say, on the other side of 
the question, that although the condition of the country was greatly improved by 
our measures, that is to say, that cultivation was extended, and that grain and 
produce of every description became abundant, and so cheap that it was almost 
a drug, still, as our interference rendered unnecessary a retention of the immense 
hoards of armed men that were kept up by all native chieftains and by the 
talookdars in various districts, the cultivators had not that market for their pro- 
duce which they enjoyed under the native system, or rather during the period of 
disturbance that existed in Central India, prior to and during the time of the last 
Mahratta war ; in consequence of which, many of the cultivators were not 
exactly ruined, but they were in some degree impoverished by the superabun- 
dance of the crops they had produced ; and it was a common saying in the 
Nizam’s country, that the remedy for that was the system of sequestration of 
crops, that was adopted by the native government, which destroyed a great deal 
of the produce. » 

47 *.5* Viscount MinAon.] How do you mean, that the sequestration of crops 
destroyed a great part of the produce ? — The gentleman who preceded me was 
explaining to the Committee, that in the Company’s territories the crops, after 
they had been reaped, or even before they were reaped, were placed under the 
custody of watchmen, and until the cultivators had made arrangements for the 
payment of their instalments of rent, they were not permitted to reap them, or 
to thrash out their crops after they had been reaped ; this is a part of the old 
native system, which has been perpetuated in the Company’s territories ; it has 
not been an invention of ours ; it was what we found existing in the country. 

4716. Is your meaning this, that a sequestration of the crop destroys a portion 
of it by its perishing on the ground before it can be removed?— Yes; under 
the native government the cultivator is not allowed to reap his crop, or, having 
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Captain reaped it, is not allowed to thrash it out, and carry it to market, till he has pro- 
P A. Reynolds, yj^jed for the payment of the instalments of revenue then due. 

4717. Practically speaking, part of the crop perishes before it can be removed ? 

ij May 1848. . — Ygg . often happens that the cultivator is unable to make an advance through 

the native banker to pay his instalments of revenue, and thus a very large 
portion of the produce every year is utterly destroyed, and that produces a sort 
of scarcity on the spot, because from the want of communication in the country 
it is impossible to carry it to another market, and part of the grain being de- 
stroyed, the remainder becomes so much the more valuable. 

4718. Sir James Hogg.] Which country, that under the Nizam’s government, 
or any native government, or that under the Company’s Government, affords 
greater facility to the ryot to cultivate without interruption any particular pro- 
duce? — The Company’s, I should say, as far as I have seen ; out of the Nizam’s 
country I went into the acquired provinces on the Nerbudda ; I was at Saugur 
and Jubbulpoor, although I was not employed in revenue operations ; I was 
engaged in judicial operations for many years, and traversed the country, was 
intimately acquainted with the officers employed on the spot, and had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the subject of revenue settlement^ as introduced there pre- 
viously to the introduction of the Company’s regulations, discussed by the 
commissioner and by the various principal collectors ; in fact, that country was 
assessed and governed on an improvement of the system introduced into the 
Nizam’s country by Lord Metcalfe ; which system, had it been followed up to 
the extent that it has been in the acquired territories on the Nerbudda, I have 
no doubt would have produced the same results that it has in the Nerbudda Valley, 
which is perhaps the finest portion of our territory at this moment. 

4719. Are there any transit duties in the Nizam’s territory?— There are, and 
of a very vexatious nature. 

47‘20. Are those duties uniform throughout the whole of the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, or do they vary ? — They vary greatly ; and during our interference, although 
we were permitted to assess the revenue, we w'ere never allowed to assess the 
sayer or transit duties of the country, although the sayer duty was a component 
part of the revenue ; the minister of the country sold the transit duties direct 
to the talookdars or contractors, and we were made acquainted with the amounts, 
and included those amounts in our assessment of the revenue ; the result was, 
that the contractors of the transit duties made whatever demands they pleased ; 
the whole of the country was divided into small districts, or pergunnas, under 
different revenue contractors ; and in those divisions there were generally to be 
found many single villages held by jageerdars, who had an imperium in imperio, 
and again collected a different rate of duty from that claimed by the revenue 
contractors, who had formed the sayer duties of the pergunna in which that 
jahgire village was situated. 

4721. Viscount Mahon.] Do you mean different duties on the same articles, 
or duties on different articles ? — I refer to the duties on every description of 
produce that passed through the country. 

4722. On the same articles ? — Yes ; the revenue contractor who had con- 
tracted for this district or pergunna, paid to the minister of the Nizam a certain 
sum in lieu of so much of the transit duties as he could collect therein ; in the 
centre of the district there might be a jahgire village ; the rates of the jahgire 
being quite independent of the rates of the revenue contractor, he established 
another rate of duty ; his village was probably on the high road, so that a mer- 
chant who had entered with his produce into this pergunna, and paid the duties 
at the border, had again to pay another arbitrary duty on arriving at the confines 
of this jahgire village. 

4723. Sir James Hogg.] Will you state, under that complicated system of 
extortion, how the native merchants ever contrive to get their produce from the 
Nizam’s territories to the coast, say to Bombay ? — ^There is a system in force in 
Central India which is called Hoondakuree ; in fact it is a farming of the transit 
duties on particular roads. There is a great firm established at Oomrawattee, 
which is one of the greatest marts in the Berar Valley, and from which roads 
diverge in every direction, and where much cotton that is cultivated in the 
Berar Valley and in Nagpoor is collected, and from thence sent oflf either to 
Calcutta or to Bombay ; it consists of a firm of bankers under the term of 

Hoondakurs ; 
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Hoondakun ; they send out messengers yearly, as soon as the transit duties have Captain 
been farmed by the native government, to the contractors on the various roads P> A. RejmoleU. 

to make arrangements ; for instance on the road to Bombay ; a man starts from 

Oomrawattee, and goes to the first district to the transit duty contractor, and says, 9 

1 shall have the means of passing 500,000 bullock-loads of produce ‘through 
your district during the next 12 months ; at what rate will you levy sayer duties on 
the various commodities ? ” If the terms are satisfactory, a bargain is at once 
struck ; if it is unsatisfactory, he diverges to the right or left, and tries the con- 
tractors in the two neighbouring districts, and he ultimately frames his agreement 
with the one or the other, and by those means he eventually arrives at Bombay by a 
circuitous route ; but he is able to strike an average of what he has to pay on 
every description of produce between Oomrawattee and Bombay. Supposing 
that the cotton crop has been collected, and is in course of transit to Bombay 
or Calcutta, the owners of the crop go to this firm and ask them, ‘‘ At what rate 
will you pass me 100,000 bullock-loads of cotton from hence to Bombay?” they 
state at once the rate which they demand ; this rate has no reference whatsoever 
to the time to be occupied in the transit, because the time of transit has to be 
regulated by the bargain that may be made with the hereditary carriers, the 
brinjaries, who alone have the carrying trade in their hands, and who undertake 
to deliver at Bombay as many bullock-loads of cotton as may be made over to 
their custody ; but they will never allow themselves to be restricted to time ; 
they restrict themselves to the road, because they are obliged to adopt roads 
that the hoondakurs have previously established. 

4724. Are the transit duties levied in the Nizam’s territory as toils upon the 
loads of certain animals, or do they vary according to the nature of the mer- 
chandize itself? — They vary according to the nature of the merchandize; there 
is one established rate for grains, and another for what is called kerana, which 
comprises the various descriptions and species of condiments, such as coriander, 
turmeric aud dhall, that is the split-pea, which is greatly consumed in India ; 
opium and cotton, and a variety of articles of that kind, come under the deno- 
mination of kerana, and the duties on those articles are much heavier than the 
duties on dry grain, there being very little rice cultivated in that part of India ; 
the same rate of duties, of course, does not prevail throughout the country^ 
the rate of duty depending upon the will and pleasure of the talookdar, or of 
the sayer contractor, and the rate of duty in a great degree influencing the route 
that is adopted in transporting cotton or any other commodity from the great 
mart to the sea-coast. 

4725. You said that Oomrawattee was the central point where the cotton 
grown in the Nizam’s territory was collected, and from which it was despatched 
either for Calcutta or for Bombay ? — It was during the time I was in the Nizam’s 
territory, the mart of the Berar Valley. 

4726. Supposing that cotton grown in the Nizam’s territory is to be despatched 
from Oomrawattee intended for Calcutta, I believe it goes in the first instance 
to Mirzapoor ? — It does. 

4727. Will you describe to the Committee, — you see Oomrawattee and Mir- 
zapoor on the map, — the route it will go, designating the places through which 
it will pass, and the roads by which it will go ; in what state those roads are, 
and whether they are metalled, or what are called in India kutcha roads, or made 
merely of earth ? — It would go from Oomrawattee to Nagpore ; thence by Sconee, 

Jubbulpoor and Rewah to Mirzapoor. There is now an excellent metalled road 
from Nagpore to Mirzapoor. In 1842 , when I travelled from Jubbulpoor to 
Bombay, 1 drove my carriage nearly the whole of the distance. Much has been 
done since that time to improve the route. I found the road thronged with 
cattle laden with cotton. The road from Jubbulpoor to Mirzapoor is one of the 
finest in India. 

4728. What is the extent of that road ? — ^About 400 miles, or very nearly so ; 

I speak from recollection. 

4729. What is about the extent of the road from Nagpoor to Mirzapoor 
which is metaUed and in very fine order ? — I should think about 350 or 400 
miles ; the road from Jubbulpoor to Nagpoor, which was constructed at the* 
expense of our Government, although a portion of it passed through the Nagpoor 
State, (that belonging to the Rmah of Nagpoor,) is a most magnificent under- 
taking : it has to pass over the Satpoora range of mountains, and it must have 
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Captain Government an enormous sum to construct it, and the same is the case 

P. A. %ynoIds. with the road from Jubbulpoor to Mirzapoor, in the pass of the Kuttra Ghaut ; 

that is one of those that will bear comparison almost with the Alpine passes in 

9 May 1848. Europe ; there are no roads of that kind to be seen in England ; it is a far 
superior' pass to the Bhore Ghaut between Poonah and Bombay, the one that is 
often adverted to as being of a superior order. 

4730. Mr. Leteis.] Are there any bridges on that line of road ? — There are 
both bridges and causeways. 

4731. 8 ir James Hogg.'\ You have indicated the road from Oomrawattee to 
Mirzapoor, which is the place to which the cotton is sent if it is destined for 
Calcutta ; it goes from Mirzapoor to Calcutta by the Ganges ? — Yes. 

4732. Supposing the cotton is to be sent from Oomrawattee to Bombay, will 
you describe to the Committee the route it goes, how much of the way there is a 
road, and the nature of that road ? — You would suppose that the cotton would 
naturally take the route indicated by the main road, but that is a mistake ; I have 
already explained to you that the route is not dependent upon your having made 
a carriage road, but upon the route defined by the hoondakurs who have con- 
tracted for the duties, and unless you do away with your transit duties, your 
roads are of no use whatsoever ; but if we are to take the route that the cotton 
would go, it would be from Oomrawattee to the Pass, in the lower range of the 
Adjunta mountains, called Lakunwara, which is a little to the northward of the 
military station of Jaulna, where a portion of our subsidiary force in the Nizam’s 
territories is stationed, and from thence there is a road to Aurungabad ; from 
Aurungabad by Ahmednugger and Poonah to Bombay ; there is a made carriage 
road, which has existed for a great number of years. 

4733- There is a metalled road from Bombay to Aurungabad ?— Yes. 

4734. Then do I understand you that there is a chasm from Aurungabad to 
Oomrawattee ? — Yes. 

4735. Chairman.'] What is the distance from Aurungabad to Oomrawattee?— 
I should think about 200 miles ; but this portion of the country denominated the 
Beerar Valley, which consists of an alluvial soil of great depth, is more inter- 
sected with rivers than, 1 suppose, any part of India, Bengal proper excepted ; 
the ramifications of the streams in this vdley are most astonishing. There is no 
part of India so well irrigated, and it is admirably adapted for the cultivation of 
cotton and dry grain, and in fact every thing that comes under the denomination 
of Kerana, except opium ; there is very little opium cvltivated there. The culti- 
vation of opium is more general further south, towards the banks of the Goda- 
very ; the fact of the country being so well irrigated, of course renders the con- 
struction of a road there the more difficult. The great undertaking will be to 
construct this road from Oomrawattee to Aurungabad, or rather to Lakunwara. 
When you ascend the Ghaut at Lakunwara, you get into a comparatively hard 
stratum of soil. 

4736. Have not the transit duties been entirely abolished in the East India 
Company’s territories ?— In a portion of them. 

4737. In those immediately under the East India Company the transit duties 
have been abolished? — Yes, they have. 

4738. Are you aware of any efforts having been made by the British Govern- 
ment to induce particularly the Nizam’s government to abolish the transit duties 
in that territory? — I believe it was contemplated; for I was called on by the 
resident at Hyderabad, in somewhere about the year 1833 or 1834, to make a 
report on the possibility of doing away with the transit duties in the districts 
then under my control ; it was at the time, 1 believe, when the alteration in the 
Customs departments in Upper India was introduced by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and it was imagined that if the transit duties between the Ganges and 
Bombay could have been done away with, or some arrangements made with the 
native governments for that purpose, that a great impulse would have been given 
to trade ; but in consequence of information which the Supreme Government 
had obtained, it was found impossible to interfere with the rights of the native 
governments as they existed in that part of the country, which would have been 
influenced by the abolition of the transit duties. The great road from Bombay 
to Calcutta, by Nagpoor and Ruttunpoor, passed through that district. 

4739- What 
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4739' What was the nature of those difficulties which you call almost, but 
not entirely, insuperable r— The rights of the jageerdars, &c., which had been 
awarded to them by the Mogul conquerors, or confirmed to them by their 
successors. 

4740. So that the Nizam’s government itself scarcely had the power of 
dealing with the British Government, without obtaining the consent of all those 
separate jageerdars, &c. ? — Of course they had the power if they chose, as 
the paramount power in India to exercise it ; but there is no doubt that these 
persons have certain rights which they consider their own, and nhich would be 
interfered with if we were arbitrarily to set them aside ; or if we were to order the 
Nizam at Hyderabad to introduce a new system, I very much doubt if it could 
be done, unless a new treaty between the Nizam and the East India Company 
were framed. 

4741. The existing treaty would not authorize the British Government to 
compel the Nizam to abolish the transit duties?— I believe not. 

474Z. Do you happen to know how we got over the difficulty, in our own 
territories, of the existence of a number of jagaeerdars who had those independent 
rights confirmed to them ; how did we get over that difficulty, when we abolished 
the transit duties within our own territories r — I am not quite sure that they 
existed to the extent to which they do in native states, but we purchased those 
rights. 

4743. Are you aware of the course we adopted ? — I imagine that wc compelled 
the jageerdars to perform their share of the agreement ; I consider that that 
tract of country which I have been alluding to would afford cotton sufficient 
to supply the whole of England ; the Berar district is most admirably adapted 
for the cultivation of cotton ; it is a dead flat from the banks of the Wurda, 
between Oomrawattee and Nagpoor, all the way down, to the range of the moun- 
tains that divides the Nizam’s territories from Candeish. 

4744. Do the natives seem to understand the cultivation of cotton well there ? 
— They cultivate it in a very primitive manner ; in fact, just in the same way 
that they did in the time of Alexander ; there is no alteration in it whatsoever ; 
the description of the cotton cultivated is the annual plant. 

4745. Are they careful in picking and cleaning it, and freeing it from seed ? 
— It depends greatly upon circumstances ; much of the cotton is purchased by 
the native merchants while it is upon the tree ; they do not wait for the cultivator 
to pick the cotton; if they did, much of it would be purloined by the cultivator ; 
but they purchase the standing crop ; there was a speculator, whose name has 
become notorious, who was established at Oomrawattee, and was a short time 
ago murdered in a very cruel way, of the name of Dhunraz; he was a great 
banker, and in the year that 1 passed through Oomrawattee, in 1842, he told me 
that he was then sending up 100,000 bullock-loads of cotton to Calcutta, taking 
advantage of the road % Nagpoor and Jubbulpoor ; his plan was to send out 
factors into the district, and, through his agents, established in every one of 
the villages in that part of the country to purchase up the cotton before the 
crop was collected ; it was picked by his own people, and packed on the spot, 
and then sent to Oomrawattee, where he had established large warehouses, 
for the purpose of cleaning and repacking it ; the cotton from thence was sent 
either to Bombay or to Calcutta, as the case might be, and he managed to make 
a very large fortune out of cotton speculations. 

474C. Mr. Zetris.] Do you think that the cultivators in that tenitory could be 
prevailed upon to introduce any improved variety of the cotton-plant, such as the 
American variety ? — I liave no doubt that they might be persuaded to do so : it 
would involve a great deal of trouble to induce the cultivators to introduce a new 
species of cotton, for they are very inveterate in their habits and prejudices. I 
made an attempt myself in my own district of Hingolie to introduce the 
manufacture of refined sugar and sugar-candy, instead of the common black 
sugar or ghoor, as it is denominated ; 1 went to the expense of getting sugar 
manufacturers from Beder, lower down in the Nizam’s territory, where 
they make a very fine description of sugar and sugar-candy. I offered a 
premium to parties in the district who would abandon the cultivation of the black 
sugar for the white. I was unable to induce them to adopt the new system ; 
they said they were unaccustomed to it, and there was something wrong in the 
water. The truth of the matter was, that they were not sufficiently alive to the 
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Captain advantages of an improved mode of cultivation; the difficulty will be for us to 
JP. A, JUyno at, natives of the country acquainted with the fact that there is a demand 

May 1848. England ; the men who cultivate the cotton are men of very small 

® ^ * means indeed ; probably the sum total .of the rental that an individual may pay 

to the Government, will not be more than 10 or 15 rupees a year. We will 
suppose that the rent he pays to the Government indicates one-half of the 
produce; then what remains for him? 15 rupees to support himself and his 
family upon for 12 months. That is the condition of the majority of the cultiva- 
tors in India ; those that I have seen, not merely in the native states, but in the 
Company’s territories. I have travelled through a very great portion of the 
Madras and Bombay territories ; I am intimately acquainted with many of the 
languages which are current in that part of the country, and the very fact 
of my having been selected for a particular duty there, shows that I had an 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the people of the country. I think, 
Aviihout vanity, I may say that I was tolerably capable of judging of what I am 
saying, that the cultivators of India are in that condition, that unless you can 
induce capitalists to go out from this country, and make advances to the culti- 
vators themselves, and to identify themselves with the prosperity of the country, 
that no institutions that you can project in this country and attempt to mature 
out there will increase the cultivation of any particular article. We want money 
in India, and almost every man who goes out there, it does not signify whether 
he goes out in the service of the Company, or in a mercantile capacity, has a 
defined object, which is to make as much money as he can, and to extract out 
of the country as many pounds, shillings and pence as he can. 

4747. Do you think it possible for the Government to make any advances to 
the cultivators, supposing it to have at any time a surplus revenue ; and do you 
think it would be possible for the Government to place itself more in the position 
of a landlord, and to attempt to improve the condition of the cultivators 
by judicious expenditure? — ^The system of advances to the cultivators was 
attempted in the Nizam’s country ; but neither the Government nor a 
private individual can advance money without protecting himself in the shape of 
interest. The Government, if it became the advancer to the cultivators, must 
borrow the money. If it had a surplus revenue, it was not likely to have such 
a revenue as would be packed away in sacks and in cellars, and perfectly 
useless to them, unless employed in that way. The Government must neces- 
sarily borrow money to advance to the cultivators, and they must cover 
themselves by charging the cultivators interest for those advances ; so that 
very frequently a village was ruined by receiving an advance, and the 
cultivators managed very much better by being left to their own resources. 
Those who had a small amount of enterprise, or were regular in their 
dealings, were sure to get sufficient credit from the native bankers established in 
their villages to enable them to carry on their revenue operations. The banker 
established himself there with the view of purchasing up the produce ; it was 
either purchased on his own account, or the account of some great firm, whose 
agent he was ; and he generally became the recipient of almost all the produce 
which was not consumed on the spot, or within a short distance of the place. 

4748. Supposing the land revenue of the Government were fixed for a con- 
siderable number of years at a moderate rent, do you think that the cultivators 
would improve their condition, and lay by any capital .' — It depends, upon the 
system of revenue in force. 

4749. But suppose that there exists whatever you consider to be the best 
system of revenue ? — I cannot say which is the best, there are so many systems 
in force in India ; either the village settlement, the one in force in the Nizam’s 
territory under my superintendence, or the ryotwar individual assessment, where 
there is no middle-man between the representatives of the government and the 
cultivator, and where the cultivator receives his lease direct from the Govern- 
ment officers ; the condition of the cultivators under those two systems is very 
different indeed. Then there is another system which is called the perpetual 
system, where we had supposed that we had discovered the largest amount of 
revenue that is obtainable from any particular district, and it has been fixed in 
perpetuity ; I believe we have always made a mistake wherever we had a fixed 
revenue in any state in India. 

4750. Supposing the settlement made directly with the ryot for a term of 

years. 
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years, say 20 or 30 years, at a moderate rent, with remissions in years of scarcity, Cuptain 
do you think that the cultivator would thrive under such a system as that ; that ■**' 
he would improve his condition, and lay up capital, so as to introduce a better “"7j ^ 

system of managing the land ?--I am afraid not ; I do not think that the ryotwar ® “y * ♦ • 

s^tem is at all calculated for India ; the village settlement, the one patronized 
by the old Mogul conquerors, I think fsir preferable, because there you have a 
middle>man between the government and the cultivators, whose interest it is to 
promote the prosperity of his village, and who will always assist the cultivators 
who are located around him, in case they are unable to pay their quota of rent 
to the government. I think we have committed a great error in many parts of 
India in setting aside that system which we found in force when we went there, 
that of the village settlement : there was a regular community which governed 
itself, and the best municipal system in force in the world. This is an instance 
of the excellence of the system; I can say that I have traced a criminal 
in India from village to village to a distance of 300 miles, and eventually arrested 
him, because as soon as ever I carried the track within the lands of any parti- 
cular village, I instantly came down on the village watchman, and said, “ Unless 
you discover the delinquent, or carry the trace into the next village lands, I will ' 
sequestrate your rights and they always made a point of either finding the 
criminal, or carrying the raagh or blood-spot into the next village, and by these 
means 1 have traced criminals for great distances. 

4751. Viscount Mahxm^ And finally arrested them? — Yes. While I was 
employed in the suppression of the crime of thuggee, 1 was stationed at Jub> 
bulpoor, and sent down evidence to the government at Madras, which was acted 
upon, and enabled them to arrest 25 men, who were located near the town of 
Condapilly, unknown to everybody but myself ; they were arrested, and sent up 
to me ; 1 only did that through the means of this System which I found in force 
in the country ; it extended all the way from our acquired territories on the 
Nerbudda, through the Nizam’s and Nagpoor territories, down to the border of 
our territories in the Madras Presidency. 

47,';2. Mr. Wihon PoWcw.] What did you mean when you told the watchman 
that if he did not either discover the delinquent or cari;y the trace into the next 
village, you would confiscate his rights ? — In this system there are 12 officers, 
called bara baloota ; men who have 12 rights on the revenues of the village, and 
among the number are the village watchmen ; these men are answerable for all 
misdemeanors committed in their village, and it was their duty to either arrest 
criminals, or to follow their track up until they crossed the village boundary ; 
they were the parties also, in consequence of this office they had to perform, 
who were always appealed to in cases of boundary disputes ; as there is often 
occasion to trace criminals through their village limits, they always knew where 
the limits of each respective village ended or began. 

4753. Viscount Mah)n^ Had you ever occasion to fulfil your threat of 
depriving them of their rights ?--Yes, I have done so. 

47.54. It rested with you absolutely to do so ? — I was vested with particular 
powers from the Supreme Government, and from the government of the Nizam, 
when I was employed in the suppression of the crime of thuggee. 

4755. You have found it necessary, on some occasions, to resort to that 
course ? — I could not summarily deprive them of their rights ; but they were 
deprived of them by representations made to the Nizam’s government through 
the resident at Hyderabad. 

4756. Mr. Under such a village settlement as you would consider 

good, and that system well administered, do you think that the condition of the 
ryot would be likely to improve ? — I should think it must improve ; but the 
middle-man will always be the man of wealth. 

4757. Have you ever known any instance in which the condition of the culti« 
vating class has improved materially under any system of revenue management ? 

— Yes; 1 may refer to the condition of the cultivating community in the Nizam’s 
territories, after the introduction of British interference in revenue afiairs. When 
I tell you that complaints actually reached us from the adjacent territory, that 
we had decoyed away the cultivators from those countries, men in fact who 
returned to their old village homes, there could not have been a better proof than 
that that their condition was improved in the Nizam’s territories. 
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^.758. Sir James Hogg.] In speaking of roads, I forgot to ask you if there was 
not a road from Masulipatam to Hyderabad, and what was the nature of that 
road ? — That road is one of a very superior description, a metalled road, that was 
constructed by a Madras pioneer officer : a regiment of pioneers was employed on 
that road for several years, and it was intended to carry it on to J^nah, 
which was a military cantonment, for a portion of the subsidiary force in the 
Nizam’s territories. An application was made by the then Resident to the 
Nizam’s government at Hyderabad, to know if he would contribute towards the 
construction of this road, as it would open a direct communication with the 
coast, and greatly increase the transit duties in the Nizam’s territories, the greater 
portion of the road being carried through the Nizam’s country. He positively 
refused to contribute to it ; he said that the Company were perfectly at liberty to 
construct a road, if they thought it would be useful to them, but he did not find 
any use in it whatsoever. 

4759. At whose expense was that road made from MasuUpatam to Hyderabad, 
a good deal of it passing through the territory of the Nizam ?— Entirely at the 
expense of the Company’s government. I say that a regiment of pioneers was 
employed upon the road for several years ; T was at Hyderabad while the road 
was being made. 

1 4760. What is the extent of it? — 1 think about 260 miles from Masuli- 
patam to Hyderabad ; it was intended eventually to carry it up to Beeder, and 
from Boeder to Jalnah, and to have had a branch that would have diverged off to 
Nagpoor, and by that means there would have been a high road constructed from 
Madras to the banks of the Ganges, and from Madras to Bombay. 

4761. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Have you any idea what is the extent of the good 
roads which you have described in India? — The one I have been referring to 
from Bombay to the banks of the Ganges is from Jubbulpoor to Bombay, a 
distance of 600 miles ; of that 400 miles of the road has already been completed ; 
from Jubbulpoor to Mirzapoor, I think, is about 250 miles more ; so that of the 
850 miles of road, there only remains 200 to be finished, and that is in the 
Nizam’s territories. 

4762. Since what period has that road been in existence? — The road from. 
Bombay was commenced as far back, if I recollect rightly, as 1820; the portion 
of it up to the Ghaut, 1 think, has been finished at least ten or twelve years. 

4763. How long has that road which the Honourable Member has just de- 
scribed been finished? — From Masulipatam to Hyderabad the road was corn- 
commenced in 1819 or 1820, very shortly after the termination of the last 
Mahratta war ; and having once been commenced, it was carried through by the 
Madras Government, and at the same time a road was constructed from Madras 
up to Masulipatam to meet it with a branch from Ongole to fall into the 
Hyderabad road, midway between Masulipatam and Hyderabad. 

4764. Has much been done in the construction of roads of late years? — Of 
course I cannot say anything since I left India, five years ago ; but previously to 
that, the local governments in the district, I am of opinion, were generally employed 
in constructing roads. In theSaugor andNerbudda territories they were constructed 
in every direction from Jubulpoor to Saugor ; from Saugor to Hoshungabad and 
Baitool; from Baitool to Jubulpoor and Nursingpoor. Before this road from Oom- 
rawattee toNagpoor was constructed, the great road by which all the produce went 
out of the Nizam’s territories, on its route up to the Ganges, was by Sindwara and 
Nursingpoor; then they built an iron suspension bridge over the river near to 
Saugor ; this bridge was constructed by an officer who had never seen a sus- 
pension bridge in his life, and by native workmen, of ore dug upon the spot ; 
he collected the whole of the blacksmiths in the district, and set them to work 
to frame links ; and there was a hue and cry through the whole of the district 
that Colonel Presgrave was going to build an iron bridge, and that people were 
working upon it at the Ghaut, and all those who could afford it came in bodies 
to see what was being done ; nobody could understand how such a bridge could 
be constructed by blacksmiths ; at last it was put together, and carried over the 
river, and that has materially promoted the transit of produce through that part 
of the contry ; the stream was impassable during a very large portion of the year. 

4765. What is your opinion of the possibility of greatly extending roads, and 
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the means of communication in India ? — It depends very much upon the alluvial Captain 
soil, what is called cotton soil in India ; in the whole of what is called the Berar. Btynxtit, 

Valley, between the Satpoora range and the Godavery, the depth of soil is very 

great, and the stratum underneath consists of a decomposition of trap-rock ; ® 

and until you can get to this to form a foundation, your road is a very unsub* 
stantial one, for the soil gets saturated with water during the rainy season, and 
during the hot season it cracks into deep fissures ; in order to construct a road 
through a cotton soil, it is necessary to dig this soil entirely out until you get 
to a foundation, and then to lay a foundation of stone, and raise it up, and metal 
it ; so that a road through a cotton country is a very expensive operation, and, 
of coarse, a very difficult one, on account of all badness of the foundation. 

4766. At the period when the cotton is being carried over that part of the 
country, is it carried by means of a road, or merely a track ? — By means of a 
track. The whole of that country is under the influence of the north-west 
monsoon, which commences about the middle of June, and breaks up about the 
end of September, so that from October to June, except a few casual showers 
which you get about the new year, you, have a perfectly dry season. The 
cotton is grown, and it is picked and packed and sent off during the dry 
season, so that it is in a great measure independent of the road; it is not the 
road alone that is necessary to promote the transport of the commodity, it is 
retarded by other circumstances ; during the last Mahratta war we were able to 
transport commodities of every description, and especially grain for the con- 
sumption of our armies in Central India, and in the very worst seasons, without 
any roads having been constructed ; there was never an instance of the bazaars 
with the diflferent armies being unsupplied; they were better supplied than many 
of the military cantonments ; we carried our produce right and left in any direc- 
tion we pleased ; you cannot do that with cotton, or any other produce, till you 
establish facilities of another description. 

4767. Mr. Lewis.] What is the usual depth of the alluvial soil which it is 
necessary to clear away in order to make a foundation for a road? — It varies 
very much indeed ; sometimes not more than a foot, or two feet ; in many places 
you find it as deep as 20 feet. 

4768. Viscount Mahon.] What are the general comforts of the cultivating 
classes, and their general position, as far as you have observed ? — Their condi- 
tion is very wretched indeed, comparatively speaking ; but it is not to be esti- 
mated merely by solitary facts, because you must give them the advantage that 
they possess of a good climate, abstemious habits, inured to hardship, and being 
averse to luxuries : the cultivating community of India, especially Central India, 
never clothe themselves further than wearing a strip of cotton cloth bound round 
the loins, put between the legs and tucked in behind ; the only covering of a 
man is the coarse blanket of the country ; he throws this over his shoulders ; he 
has the dhotee round his loins, and that is the total of his dress, with the excep- 
tion of a pair of slippers ; it is very convenient for him ; if he gets wet through, 
he does not spoil his habiliments. While making my settlements it was often 
pointed out to me by the better classes of natives how attached the cultivators 
were to this blanket of theirs, which served them for all purposes ; it defended 
them from the rain during the day, and served them as a blanket at night ; when 
they were called into my tent, or into the room where I was sitting, and there was 
a carpet on the floor, the cultivator always swept the carpet, and spread his 
blanket down, and sat down upon it j he does not care for luxuries so long as he 
gets this simple clothing, and sufficient to feed himself and family ; he can feed 
his family in that part of the country, 1 was going to say, for a rupee a month. 

4769. Do you mean on rice ? — No, not rice ; there was what was called 
dry grain, jowaree or millet, Indian com and pulse, and these articles form 
the food of ' the cultivating community. To give you an idea how cheap grain 
was in 1828, I was settling a district on the banks of the Godavery, a little 
to the westward of Hingola, and the millet — it is not well described by that 
word, as I believe in England another sort of grain is called by that term, but 
this is a coarse grain which grows in large pods (jowar) — was selling there 
at the time for a puUah the Hyderabad rupee, the pullah being about 120 seers or 
260 lbs., and the Hyderabad rupee being Ij. 6rf.: at that very time 1 believe there 
was famine in Madras, but there was no means of transport, and there were 
those vexatious teansit duties ; and before we could have sent our grain ^m the 
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Hingolie district down to the Madras provinces, it had to pass through three or 
four native states. 

4770. Chamnan.'] You stated that you were employed in the Nizam’s country 
to make certain settlements of revenue, and that you made your assessment on 
a moderate scale ; was the revenue to be derived from that settlement to go to 
the government of the Nizam, or to the Government of the East India Com- 
pany I — To the government of the Nizam ; we were the servants of the East 
India Company, lent to the Nizam for a certain purpose. 

4771. And you stated that the result of the better regulation, and more 
moderate pressure of the revenue system, produced a most beneficial effect upon 
those districts, did you not ?— Yes, I did. 

4772. And, in fact, it was so great that you compared it to changing a desert 
into a garden within the 10 years that that improved system was in operation ? — 
I did. 

4773. Was the ditference between your system and that of the Nizam’s that 
had been in operation previously, that your assessment was more moderate in 
amount, and that it was less subject to change and to the variations or fickleness 
of the collectors? — It was, in the first instance, less in amount. 

4774. What was it in amount ? — I cannot answer that question, because our 
settlement was an arbitrary one ; it depended upon the average amount of the 
revenue paid to the Government in preceding years ; that revenue might not have 
been the maximum or minimum amount that the village would have afforded. 

4775. Did you, in fixing that assessment, take a certain principle, such as 
that you would take one-third, or one-half, or two-thirds, or any given propor- 
tion of the grain produce ? — No ; we were not guided by any such rules in the 
districts I assessed ; those rules were followed, I have no doubt, in the districts 
where the wet or rice cultivation existed, where the land had to be measured, 
and the value had been tolerably well ascertained by previous assessments ; but 
in dry-grain cultivation, as there is no fixed rule, it is supposed that in the lapse 
of ages the value of a piece of land has been tolerably well ascertained, because 
there were the village records for us to refer to for 100 years back if we chose, 
and a Government accountant, who receives a per-centage upon the revenue 
collected, for keeping those accounts, and to those we had access, so that we could 
see what each individual field had rented for a length of time, and which we could 
discover by the village accounts. 

4776. Can you state what would be the average proportion of thf gross pro- 
duce that you fixed as the sum to be paid to the Government for land-tax ? — 
It was considered there that the Government had a right to a rental equal to the 
value of half the produce. 

4777. And fixing it, or endeavouring to fix it, at that rate, you found that 
there was a very manifest improvement in the condition of the district ? — There 
was. 

4778. Did you find that the cultivators, who were before very poor and very 
prostrate, were able to accumulate a little, and that there was gradually growing 
up, to a small extent, it might be, but to some extent, a class who possess some 
little capital from amongst the cultivators ? — No, I do not think that the expe- 
riment lasted long enough for that ; there was no doubt as to the improvement 
in the general condition of the people of the country. 

4779. And had the experiment continued, would you suppose that such a 
thing would have happened ? — I think we have a right to believe that it would 
have happened. 

4780. Mr. George J'hompson.'] You stated that, assuming the average amount 
paid during the preceding five years to have been 100 rupees, you began, in some 
instances, by fixing the amount to be paid prospectively at 70 , increasing it to 
80 , 00 and 100, and giving above 100 to 110; will you explain to the Com- 
mittee why, under that system, and when it reached, say 110 rupees, the people 
w’ere, notwithstanding, better oft’ than they were under the old administration ? 

• — Because they were not subjected to the arbitrary exactions that they sufifered 
from during the native regime ; we, having made the assessments, protected the 
cultivators ; if the revenue contractor who was supported by the minister, (who 
endeavoured, as the enemy of the system, to counteract us in every way, and to 
support the revenue contractor in exacting as much as he could,) came down on 
any individual cultivator, and asked him to pay 15 rupees instead of 10 , we in- 
stantly 
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staiitly addressed a letter to the resident at Hyderabad stating this fact, and call- 
ing upon the resident to interfere with the Nizam's government, with a view of 
ma^g the revenue contractor repay to the cultivator the amount that ha4 been 
BO exacted Irom him ; it was very frequently the case tW I had a bag of several 
thousand rupees in my tent, and I called the parties together, and paid them off 
in coin the amount that had been exacted from them ; under the old system 
that would have been exacted by the revenue collector, and put into his own 
pocket. 

4781. Chairman^ You stated that the revenue had been raised to four crores 
of rupees, and that after your improved system was abandoned, it fell to onc- 
and<a-half crores of rupees ; what had it been previous to the alteration you 
carried into effect there ; had it been much below four crores of rupees ? — It had 
been much below four crores, and the revenue was clogged with uncollected 
b^ances, which were assessed over and over again upon the cultivators of the 
districts. 

4782. Tlius adding to their embarrassment and prostration ? — Yes, and we 
had power wherever we were able to ascertain that those balances were quite 
uncollectable, to remit them as far as the cultivators were concerned. 

4783. In your case, and under your system, were there balances which werp 
collected with didiculty, or that you could not collect at all, and that you had to 
remit ? — It often happened so ; the very first district 1 assessed, I remitted the 
whole of the balances that were due by the cultivators. 

4784. I mean supposing your system had been at work for five years, and the 
old balances had been swept away, were there balances under your own system ? 
— Of course there were ; it was not to be supposed that military men, chosen 
merely for their knowledge of the native languages or native habits and customs, 
and at once made assessors of the revenue, were to be able to make such an 
assessment as would exist without fault in perpetuity : 1 am free to confess that 
I was guilty of a great many errors in framing the assessments that 1 made in 
the first instance, and so was every officer ; but the necessity that existed was to 
define the amount of revenue collectable by the Nizams minister, and to assist 
him in the collection of that amount. 

4785. On the whole, making allowances for such errors as were perhaps 
unavoidable, the general operation was to produce a great and manifest improve- 
ment in the condition of the people? — I think so. 

4786. You spoke of the condition of the Nerbudda Valley ; is that district 
under the Company, or under the Nizam’s government? — That is under the 
Company. 

4787. You spoke of that district as being in an extremely favourable con- 

dition ; to what did you refer, to what time or to what system of revenue? —The 
time that I refer to was the time that I passed in it, between the years 1 834 and 
1842 1 passed the gresitest portion of my time in the Nizam’s territories, and 

of course, having been employed in revenue operations before, and hearing them 
discussed, 1 could not help getting acquainted in some degree with the system 
that was enforced ; there they introduced the pkn of giving long leases to the 
cultivators ; and I believe just before I left that part of the country, that leases of 
20 years were generally granted. Wc obtained that country from the Mahrattas 
after the last Mahratta war. 

4788. When did the plan of giving them long leases commence on the banks 
of the Nerbudda? — About 20 years after we took possession of the country, we 
found the native system in force ; we took possession of it in about 1819 or 
1820 , and 20 years afterwards these long leases were granted 

4789. Upon what principle were those leases granted ; with a fixed money 
rent?— Yes, T believe so ; 1 am speaking here from hearsay, because 1 never was 
employed in revenue operations there ; 1 was several years in that district, and 
the same system, that of village settlement, was in force in a considerable imrtion 
of the acquired territories as was in force in the Nizam’s, because a portion of 
it was acquired from the Nizam and from the Rajah of Nagpoor by our 
Government. 

4790. From the period when that system of leases was introduced into the 
Nerbudda territory up to the time when you left that district, arie you able to 
state whether there was any extension of cultivation or improvement in the 
condition of the people that was at all visible, or have you heard that sucH 
improvements have existed ?— It was both visible to myself, and I have heard 
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CtpuiR it broadly asserted by every person who Vfas employed in the administration of 
P. A. Rej/noldt. the district, and by the natives themselves. 

^ 479 Are you aware whether they imputed that improvement to the fact of 

9 May i»48, tenures, during the time of the lease, being well secured, and that under 

the lease the land revenue tax was moderate? — I do not think that they 
attributed it so much to that as to the fact that they were released from all 
arbitrary exactions ; we defined the amount that was to be paid by each culti* 
vator, or by each pattel of a village, and beyond that we never made any 
exactions ; but we considered ourselves entitled to collect the utmost farthing 
of what the pattel or cultivator had ageed to pay, but no further exactions took 
place, as was the case under the native systems, where every man who was 
rich was ground down by the revenue contractor ; there was no revenue con- 
tractor under the system of the Company, but a collector answerable for collect- 
ing the amount of the assessment. 

4792. Without comparing the Nerbudda territory with any territory under a 
native prince, is it not a fact that that afforded somewhat of a model for the 
rest of the Company’s territories on the western side of India with regard to 
cultivation and the condition of the population? — That is rather an invidious 
question ; I think, in a great degree, it is as you state ; but I will not exactly 
say that the Nerbudda territories were a model for other portions of the Com- 
pany’s territories, but I am perfectly sure that they were exceedingly well 
administered, that the people were very happy and contented, and that the 
country was in a high state of cultivation ; I was many years there, and passed 
and re-passed in every possible direction ; I had my own parties constantly 
traversing it. 

4793. Mr. Xetrif.] In a native state the amount of the land assessment is a 
very inaccurate indication of the total amount of revenue exacted ? — Yes, it is, 
because it is based upon the assessment that is to be found in the ancient records. 
There is an amount, which is supposed to be the maximum that each village 
would produce, and which is to be found in the village records. That was the 
amount that was always taken before we made om assessments ; but subse- 
quently that was set aside for what was called the book amount ; that is to say, 
when we made our assessment we entered the amount of the assessment in the 
book; and if you asked a native after we came into power there, “ What is the 
amount of your asseessment ” he said, “ The book” says so and so. 

4794. Under the Company’s Government the amount of the land assessment 
is the true amount of revenue collected ? — It is. 

4795. When it is stated that in the native Hindoo slates the Government 
take only a sixth part or a third part of the produce, do you believe that 
that is the amount which the Government really took?— By the Government 
you must understand the ruler of the country. That was the amount that was 
paid into the Government under the name of Irsal, which is the revenue term 
which designates the net amount of revenue paid into the Sovereign’s treasury ; 
but that was saddled with the expenses of collection. There was the village 
accountant, the village pattel, the district zemindar and the twelve municipal 
authorities of the village to be paid. That we found to be the case in almost 
every district in the Nizam’s territories, and that amount is what I fancy has 
generally been taken as the maximum amount of revenue in almost every district 
that we have acquired from native states. Our first assessments have been 
always based upon the Irsal, that is, the actual revenue received by the Govern- 
ment ; we had no other method of ascertaining the real capabilities of the dis- 
trict ; that was only to be ascertained by experience. 

4796. In fact, in addition to the fixed amount, the ryot was exposed to an 
indefinite number of exactions on the part of the revenue contractors ? — He was ; 
all that has been swept away by the system introduced in the countries acquired 
by the Company. 

4797. Practically there was no limit to those exactions, except the ryot's power 
of paying r — None. 

4798. Mr. George Thompson^] W’as not the late minister supported all the 
way through by our resident at the court of Hyderabad ? — Yes, he was sup- 
ported, because we were tied down by a treaty, which was made at the 
time of alliance between the Nizam’s government and the Government of the 
East India Company, at the time of the troubles in Central India, when we were 
too happy to have a powerful ally in the Nizam; he was an independent 

sovereign ; 
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sdvereign ; we made such te^ms with him as we wei'e able to do, anid we must be „ C*??**" „ 
bound by the terms we made at ths,t tinfte. . 4 . j|<ywoM >. 

4799. Had we no influence or will at the court of the Nizam to continue ^ 
the revenue system which you introduced between the Paym Gunga and the 
Godavery ?--No ; the secret of our connexion with the Nizam was this. We 
wished to destroy the French influence that had been established at the court of 
the Nizam ; it was necessary to make certain concessions to the Nizam’s govern* 
ment, before we could form such a treaty ; and we having entered into that, must 
be bound by the conditions. During a course of years the country became so 
impoverished that it was next to impossible for the government to pay its engage- 
ments. We saddled the Nizam’s government with the maintenance of the con- 
tingent force, which was to be bfficered by Europeans, and under the control of 
the resident ; in fact, we kept him in check with his own troops, independently 
of our subsidiary force, stationed at Hyderabad and at Jalnah ; and when tho 
Nizam got into difficulties, and stated that he could not pay the contingent, we 
then provided for the payment of the subsidiary force, by taking possession of the 
ceded districts, which ceded districts under our system so greatly improved, that 
we had not only increased the revenue, but we were able to pay a crore of rupees, 
in order to redeem the fine of eight lacs of rupees a year, which we agreed to give 
to the Nizam’s government when we took possession of those ceded districts, a 

S roof that they were mismanaged under the Nizam’s government. When the 
iizam appealed to Lord Metcalfe for assistance, he said, “ Allow me to establish 
an interference in your revenue affairs ; your lands are not properly assessed. 

1 will employ a certain number of European officers, who shall go round and assess 
the country, and not only see that the revenue is collected, but prevent your 
subjects from being oppressed as they are by the revenue farmers.” The Nizam 
Mas too happy to agree ; but when he died, the present Nizam who succeeded him 
was very anxious, 'and was, of course, instigated by the then minister Chundoo Lai 
to apply to the resident to have this system of interference abolished. He said, 

“ 1 will rule my country myself.” He was a young man, and showed a disposition 
to look after his afiairs. lie was well played upon by the minister ; and the 
Governor-general having no interest whatsoever in establishing an interference in 
the country of a native ally, willingly acceded to the proposal of the Nizam, and 
the interference was withdrawn; it was not a permanent interference; and the 
result has been, that the country has returned to the same condition in which it 
was when we commenced our assessment. 

4800. You spoke of the success with which you have been able to track a 
criminal, and you ascribed it to the maintenance in all its integrity of the village 
system of the country? — Yes. 

4801. Do you think you would have been able to track a criminal with equal 
success within the British provinces ? — ^Where that municipal system continues 
to exist, which it does in many portions of the Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies, I never found any difficulty. In some portions of the country that 
system has been entirely abolished ; and wherever the ryotwar system has been 
established, this municipal system has been swept away, or where we have made 
a permanent settlement, the same has been the result ; the old institutions have 
disappeared. Then you must be dependent upon our system of police as we 
have introduced it, and we do not always adapt our system of police to the wants 
of the country. 

4802. Did you ascertain while in India, at any time, the price of cotton in 
Berar ? — I cannot answer that question without referring to my memoranda, 
and I find it quite impossible to get at any of them. 

4803. Is not Kamgaum a place where cotton is largely accumulated ? — Yes, 

1 dare say it is ; it is in Candeish ; I have no doubt that very much of the cotton 
in the Berar Valley, which abuts upon Candeish, is collected there. 

4804. The transit duties, I apprehend, would occur most frequently on the 
route between Oomrawattee and the bank's of the Ganges, going eastward r - — 

The transit duties would be levied in every direction, within the limits of the 
native states, whether eastward or westward. In our own territories those duties 
have been abolished in a great measure. 

4805. Would there be any difficulty in Compounding for the transit duties 
between Kamgaum and our own territory ? — If the course pursued were sotith 
of the Taptee, through the Berar Valley. 

4806. 1 mean in the other direction, westward ?— -You have a battlement of 
0.41. 3 u 2 rocks 
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rocks on the left-hand side that will not allow you to ascend them ; when you 
meet with ranges of mountains in India, you can only go through certain passes ; 
you must either go up by Boorhampoor, or else you must go on a considerable 
distance till you come to the pass at Sawulmainda . 

4807. J mean south and west from Kamgaum ; could we not establish a 
traffic between Bombay and Kamgaum ? — Yes, you can very easily do so ; all 
you have to do is to carry your cotton either into Candeish, or bring it down, 
across the Berar Valley, to Aurungabad, where you are on the high road to 
Bombay ; the whole of this part of Candeish [/uointin^ to the Map], or, at least, 
that portion of it that borders on the Nizam’s territories, is very much over- 
grown with jungle, and greatly cut up by small ranges of hills ; they break off 
from the Satpoora; they are spurs from that range [pointtvp: to the Map]; 
if you once get it down to Aurungabad, you have a fine road all the way down 
to Bombay. 

4808. Things being equal, the cost would be much greater between Kamgaum 
or Oomrawattcc and Mirzapoor than between either of those places and Bombay ? 

— Undoubtedly. > 

4809. And there would be a great saving of distance and time ? — A very great 
saving in distance, no doubt; but there is one circumstance to be considered; 
the distance to Mirzapoor is very great ; but much depends upon the nature 
of the soil ; where the road passes through a gravelly or rocky country, 
the cotton is not so much damaged as it is in passing through a cotton soil, 
because being deficiently packed, it picks up a great deal of dirt ; in fact, there 
is a coating of mud over every bale before it arrives at its destination, and 
consccjuently much loss results. 

4810. Is the road of which you spoke some tune ago still kept up ? — It is ; 
there is a mail-coach that runs from Bombay to Poonah, and it is often carried 
on as far as Ahmednuggur. 

4811. W hat is the state of the road between Mir/.apore and Jubbnlpoor? 

- That is kept up. There is a superintendent of roads established at Jubbul- 
poor, who has the charge of the entire communication between Mirzapoor and 
Nagjmor. The road from Nagjioor to Oomrawattcc, or rather to the banks of 
the Wurdah, which is the boundary between the Nizam’s and the Nagpoor 
territory, was constructed at the expense of the rajah of Nagpoor; that is a 
road of an inferior description, not yet metalled, but no doubt it will end in the 
Company metalling the road, and connecting Oomrawattec with Aurungabad. 

4812. Are there not other very serious difficulties occurring during the transit 
of produce, arising from droughts, premature rains, or from the rivers being im- 
passable? — No; because the produce is never transported during the rainy sea- 
son; you have the advantage of knowing the weather you will have in India ; 
you are never defrauded of your estate of sunshine. 

4813. The Committee have heard of damage being done to cotton by being 
.started too late in the season, and not getting over the ground soon enough to 
cscajie the monsoon? — That is the fault of the speculator. After the cotton has 
come into the possession of the native merchant who has purchased it, he may 
send it off when and where he pleases ; he is a great fool, and knows very little 
of his own business, if he starts the cotton off at the approach of the rains. It is 
possible that some European merchant may have purchased the cotton from him, 
and not have been able to get it away till the rainy season commenced. 

4814. You do not think that it would be a work of insuperable difficulty in 
any part of the valley of Berar to buy up the transit duties?— No, not an in- 
superable difficulty, certainly not. 

48 1 5. They have been compounded for in certain cases, you said ? — Y es ; they 
have in our own territoiy, and I should think it might be done in the Nizam’s 
territories, with the consent of the sovereign of the country. 

481(1. Do you think that the transit duties at all affect the cotton trade 
between Oomrawattee or Kamgaum and Bombay They must affect it in the 
same way that they affect every other description of produce; I only judge 
from the numerous complaints that used to be made to me of the vexatious 
delay on the part of the collectors of the transit duties, and on the part of the 
jageerdars, who would very summarily overthrow a dozen loads of produce, 
and keep them in pawn till the duty that they demand had been paid by 
the carrier. It has often happened that the jageerijar, in spite of the 
agreement that he had made with the hoondakur to allow the produce to pass 
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at a fixed rate, has arbitrarily stopped the produce that was going through his Captain 
limits ; possibly he lived at the capital, or his representative was changed, and 
his representative there being changed, considered himself not bound by the "TJ ^ 

acts of his predecessor, so that he commenced a new system, and probably ^ ®y > 4 • 

doubled the rate of doty that was levied. 

4817. Mr. Phywden.'] They affect that also in another way, by preventing them 
from taking advantage of the roads? — Yes, they do. 

4818. There is a direct road from Kamgaum? — Yes. 

4819. They are prevented from taking advantage of the roads ? — Yes; when 
a mountain range intervenes, if you cannot get up one ghaut, you must peram- 
bulate and travel 20 or 30 or .50 miles till you get to the next mountain-pass, 

.and all those passes arc in the possession of collectors of transit duties. 

4820. Mr. Georpe Thompson^ Kamgaum is only three or four days’ bullock- 
march from the British territory in Candeish ? — 1 believe so ; I never went in 
that direction. 

48*^1. If we could establish a means of communication between Bombay and 
Kamgaum, do not you think that that would be the great emporium for cotton, 
and that we might get the produce of the Valley of Berar with tolerable certainty ? — 

I am not prepared to say so : the great difficulty is, as I have stated before, to 
make the cultivators aware that there is a mart for their produce, and even after 
you have made them aware that there is a mart where they can sell their cotton, 
they are so much in the hands of th(‘ money* lenders, to whom they very 
fre(iuentiy pledge their forthcoming crop, in order to raise the money they 
want to purchase the seed that is to produce it, that they have very little interest 
in the matter, and so long as they can establish and equalize their relations 
with their money-lender, they care for nothing else; it does not follow if you 
open the road Irom Kamgaum to Bombay, that Kamgaum will be the mart for 
all the cotton eidtivatcd, so far as the cultivators are concerned; I suppose that 
in all their inquiries, the Committee desire to ameliorate the condition of the 
cultivators, as well as the mercantile community engaged in the cottonjtraffie. 

There are there two classes that you have to deal with, the producer and the 
monopolizer ; the monopolizer on the spot is the money-lender, in whose hands 
every cultiv.ator must be, from the system of revenue established. 

482*2 . Vou ilescribed the jierpetual settlement made in the Bengal provinces 
as a mistake ; you did not say w'hat sort of a mistake you considered it to be, 
whether as putting a limit to the demand of the Government, or as proving 
injurious to the interests of the })eople ' — 1 think in both ways ; you have sold the 
fee-simple of the revenue of that country to certain individuals who collect what 
they please ; the condition of the country has not been ameliorated ; the cultivating 
eoinmunity are oppressed ; crime has not been repressed ; in fact no advantage has 
accrued, exeejit the saving of trouble ; we know that we are entitled to receive 
so many lacs of rupees out of a certain district, and we receive it ; we do not 
take pains to discover how much more is extracted by the party who has pur- 
chased this permanent settlement from us ; it is frequently the case that we have 
sold it to a zemindar, and it is impossible to define the amount of land 
revenue that can be jiroduccd by any tract of country. 

4823. Mr. Wilson Patten.] Is the condition of the labouring classes in a 
settled country better than in any other- — I am not aware that it is ; lam not 
quite sure that I am capable of giving an answer worth recording on that subject ; 

1 do not think, and I am sure 1 never have heard, that the permanent settlement 
has been of any advantage to the country into which it has been introduced, or 
that it has ameliorated the condition of the people ; we have generally dis- 
covered where we have made a permanent settlement, that the ofiicer who has 
conducted it has been egregiously imposed upon ; as soon as it was known that 
we were going to fix the maximum amount to be derived from any district, the 
efforts of all parties interested were concentrated to one point, that ol deceiving the 
Government, and as much as possible to conceal the capabilities of the district, in 
order that the hardest bargain w'ith the Government may be driven. I am tinctured 
with the same prejudice that every person who has been in India imbibes of 
supposing the Government the lords of the soil; our predecessors w'ere, and of 
course we continue to be so j our settlements were framed upon the principle of 
the Mahomedan conquerors ; tlie cultivators never gain by any alteration of 
system in India the middle-men are the parties who gain ; the cultivators are 
never gainers ; it is the same in the native states, and I suppose it must be 
pretty much the same in the Company’s territory. 

0.41* 3H3 
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4824. Mr. George Thompson.'\ Will you state whether, as your duties have 
been somewhat peculiar in India, in regard to the suppression of thuggee and 
dacoity, you have ever discovered, or thought you discovered, a connexion be- 
tween the prevalence of those crimes in India and past misgovernment, especially 
w'ith regard to revenue matters ? — No ; I do not think the crime of thuggee has 
any connexion whatsoever with revenue administration. 

4825. But crimes of violence generally? — In the Nizam’s country most violent 
disputes and the greatest crimes were generally committed, in consequence of 
boundary disputes. I have seen most desperate engagements, and most dread- 
ful murders committed in consequence of boundary disputes. 

4826. You spake of coming upon villages partimly or altogether abandoned ; 
could you trace the inhabitants to peaceful occupations elsewhere, or did you 
ever have reason to believe that they resorted to gang robberies and other cri- 
minal modes of life for a subsistence ? — In abandoned villages you generally found 
that the cultivators, the pattel, the hereditary landlord, as I denominate him, had 
all absconded, in consequence of the exactions of the Government. They generally 
went and took up their abode either in neighbouring villages or entered into the 
Company’s territory. Usually, in the Nizam’s country, they took refuge in the 
Company’s territory ; it seldom happened that we found that they resorted to 
gang robberies or violence for subsistence ; they were scattered abroad in every 
direction ; and the only thing left in the village was the idol that was worshipped ; 
and strange to say, in almost every deserted village the idol was to be found. VVhat 
we said was, if any man would come and build his hut there, and take care of the 
hunooman, he should have his ancient rights restored to him. The classes guilty of 
the great crimes in India are generally much better off than the cultivators ; all 
gang murderers, dacoits and thugs were always men of wealth, and often of influ- 
ence. I found them in every possible situation of life in India. When I first joined 
the Nizam’s service as an officer of an infantry regiment, I w'as always covered 
in the company to which I belonged by the colour havildar, a native serjeant, 
whom I afterwards arrested and transported as an hereditary thug. 

4827. Is it your opinion that the Government, availing itself of the village 
system, and collecting its revenue through the pattel, is a mode of collecting the 
revenue at once the best for the Government to pursue, and the least vexatious 
to the people who have to pay it? — 1 think so, especially where dry cultivation 
is concerned, because the pattel of the village is responsible to the Government 
for the amount of the village assessment, which he allots to the various culti- 
vators under him ; it is his interest to nourish those cultivators, and to keep 
them in good condition ; he prevents them from absconding, and if any accident 
occurs to them, he assists them either with cattle or with money; you genei’ally 
find that a pattel who is careful of his cultivators becomes a man of wealth and 
substance, and he cannot become so without the condition of the people under 
him being in some degree ameliorated, and the condition of the country generally. 

4828. Have you ever travelled m a country settled upon the ryotwar system? 
— No, I have not, except in a very small portion of the Madras territories, 
between Hyderabad and Madras. 

4829. Do you think that collecting the revenue through the village pattel is 
collecting it according to a system most congenial to the feelings of the people i 
— I think so. 

4830. And the machinery is as simple as could be well adopted ? — Yes, simple 
and economical. 

4831. And requiring, perhaps, a smaller staff? — Undoubtedly ; and the opera- 
tions are so well recorded, according to the old Mahornedan system, that you 
are always able to trace any peculation. 

4832. As far as you had an opportunity of judging, was the maximum demand 
upon a village under the system laid down by Ackbar, without reference to any 
arbitrary exactions and extraordinary remissions, a moderate one? — It was a 
most arbitrary one, because the capabilities of the village had been so modified 
in a lapse of years, that we found the revenue as laid down in the old village 
records in some cases had been doubled and quadrupled, and in other cases 
dwindled away to nothing. 

4833. But the original principle of assessment, was that moderate ? — I do not 
think it is possible to give a reply to that. The principle that has been adopted 
always has been to secure to the Government either 30 or 50 per cent, of the 
value of the produce ; and so long as the cultivator had one half, it was con- 
sidered moderate. 


4834. The 
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4834. The native governments are, I suppose, perfectly conscious of the 
exactions made upon the people by the farmers of their revenues? — Yes, they 
must be, of course ; but they entrust their revenue matters to a minister, who, so 
long as he pays the stipend which the sovereign is entitled to receive, is per- 
mitted to make any bargain he pleases with the revenue collector, as long as he 
supports the expenses of the state. 

4835. Were there no admissions, on the part of the minister at Hyderabad, of 
the superiority of the system you introduced, as compared with that which it 
superseded?— No, he never admitted that we had done any good whatsoever to 
the country; from first to last he was our most vehement opponent, and said that 
we interfered with him in every way. 

4836. You refer to Chundoo Lai ? — Yes, he had the honour to be our master 
during the time 1 speak of. He said that we interfered with him in his judicial 
capacities, and diminished the amount of the revenue which the district was able 
to pay, and that we prevented him from collecting what he had been in the habit 
of collecting, and what he had a right to collect. 

4837. Is that part of the Nizam’s country to which you have referred, and 
where you have yourself been, an average specimen of the general fertility and 
value of the Nizam’s country ? — Yes, I think so ; the Berar Valley is probably a 
favourable one. During the existence of our interference, the condition of the 
country was pretty much the same. In fact, during the time I was there, I have 
travelled from the banks of the Kistna up to the Sathoora range, right through 
the Nizam’s country, and 1 found that so long as the crops were on the. ground 
it was a perfect garden of cultivation. The rice cultivation is dependent entirely 
upon the quantity of rain you have during the rainy season. If your tanks are 
not filled, there can be no rice cultivation, for without irrigation no rice can be 
cultivated ; but there is this advantage in dry cultivation, that after the seed is 
once in the ground, the dew is quite sufficient to mature the crop without any 
rain whatsoever, so that you find the dry cultivated tracts in a state of the 
greatest prosperity, while you find the w'et or rice cultivation starving from 
want of water. 

4838. These brinjaries are chiefly from the Nizam’s territory, are they not ? — 
I think the greatest number are to be found in the Nizam and Nagpoor states ; 
there are many of them in Mysore and the ceded districts. 

4839. How would they like a railroad through that country ? — Not at all. 

^ 4840. Are they sufficiently numerous and sufficiently strong and warlike to 
niiake a disturbance r — They would not be able to cope with the company that is 
to form the railroad. 

4841. Taking them altogether, are they not numerous ? — Yes; the brinjaries 
would be enemies ; they are not only the hereditary carriers of India, but 
they are professed thieves. We had a shrewd suspicion that they carried on a 
system of murder of their own, although we were never able to establish the 
fact ; we knew them to be thieves, for as they passed through the country 
with their hdrds of bullocks, it was known that every stray cow and pony that 
they could pick up was driven into the flock, and he was so transformed that 
his own mother would not have known him 10 minutes after; they never 
encamped near any inhabited village, but in the jungles, where there is plenty 
of good water and abundance of game, for they are all excellent sportsmen ; 
they forage upon the country, and turn the cattle loose into the cultivated 
fields ; and, therefore, having the carriage of everything in their hands, they 
would be opposed to the establishment of a railway, but you might maintain 
them as railway policemen. 

4842. They take their families with them, do they not, and have no homes ? 
— Yes ; when they are transporting cotton or rice or wheat across the country, 
they build themselves a fortification with the bags of grain every evening, and 
picket the bullocks around ; in the centre the whole community of brinjaries 
post themselves for the night. 

4843* In their dealings as brinjaries or carriers, there are no great complaints 
of their honesty, are there? — None; they are very exact, generally, in de- 
livering the number of packages of the wheat and grain that are entrusted to 
their (;harge, but they never will make a bargain where they are tied down to 
time. 

4844. Would you think the existence of that class of men in India a serious 
0.41. 3H4 objection 
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Captain objection to the making of a railroad? — No, I should think not, because there 

P. A. Rgynoldt. would be employment both for them and the railroad ; I should think, as railway 

communication was extended in the country, the brinjaries would be less and less 

9 May 1848. wanted until they were entirely extirpated, and they would turn their hands, I 
suppose, to some other mode of employment ; of course, you must take into 
consideration that they are a perfectly distinct class of men, and are not 
recruited from the cultivating community, or from any other community. 

484 ■j. Mr. Leief-v.] They are like gipsies in England r - Yes, they are ; they 
are almost a distinct race, and talk a different language from the language of 
the people ; their manners, and their customs, and their prejudices are perfectly 
distinct from the prejudices of the Hindoos, or the Maliomcdan population of 
the country. 

4846. Coming to the western side, w here do they end their journey ? — ^They go 
right down to Panwell, near liomhay. 

4847. 'J’hat is on the main land ? —Yes ; otherwise you find them coming 
dow'n to '^I'annah for Ilombay, from the north. 

4848. Arc they lIindoo.s in religion ( — Yes, they arc, insomuch as they have 
a prejudice against the destruction ol the cow ; 1 do not think they ever eat 
beef ; they are very fond of game, and do not abhor poultry, which Hindoos 
generally do. 

4849. Mr. (h'orge Thovipson.'] They do not pay any direct tax? -None 
whatsoever. They generally pay a poll-tax, because it happens that they 
have a colony at some place or other, cotabhshed in some district. They build 
a village of their own, and they cannot do that without coming under the 
control of the revenue farmer of the district, who only protects them, or allows 
them to locate themselves there, on condiiion that they will pay the poll-tax. 

48.‘)0. As far as your observations have extended over India, do you regard 
the valley of Berar as that portion of India that we should look to for furnisiiing 
us with the largest supply of cotton ? — I should say so ; the whole tract of 
country between the Godavery and tlie Satpoora range is composed of the 
black cotton soil from Toka to the junction of the Wurda and the Godavery, 
and to the eastward of that, in the territory of the Rajah of .Nagpoor ; but the 
country is not so open there as it is in the Hyderabad territory, although much 
cotton is grown there. 

4851. Mr. Plowdai.^ Are the brinjaries a numerous tribe? — They are. 1 
believe several papers have been published in the Asiatic Researches regarding 
them. We found them exceedingly useful ; during the Mahratta war we could 
never have carried our supplies had it not been for them. 

4852. 'bilr.Geoi'ge TfiampsonJ] What return traffic do they get? — They gene- 
. rally bring salt from the coast; and they bring it very cheaply into the Nizam’s 

territories ; in the very heart of the Nizam’s country you could always buy 10 or 
14 seers, *_wlnch is from 20 to 2y pounds, of salt, for a Hyderabad rupee, worth 
\ 6 . Gd 

4853. Do they get their bullocks from any particular part of India? — No, they 
breed them themselves. As they travel about the country tliey use both bul- 
locks and cows ; they load the lemales as w'cll as tlie males. Of course they 
breed an immense quantity of cattle, and they drive their herds with them, so 
that their flock continues to increase. 

4854. Do they acknowledge any superior, or any grades of superiority amongst 
themselves? — Yes, I believe they do. 

485 ')• Have they heads of tribes? — I believe they have heads of communities ; 
they are established m different places, and have meetings occasionally. 

48.')6. There would be a head-man accompanying 1,000 bullocks, or 3,000 
or 4,000 bullocks ? — Yes, there would, who would be the leader of the party ; 
the person referred to by all the subordinates. They travel with their fe- 
males, and when they are encamped anywhere, the women go out into the 
jungles and cut firewood, and carry it into the neighbouring village for sale, and 
the children are brought up to the same trade. When they are not conveying 
produce through the country, they are always hewers of wood ; near military 
cantonments you find large bodies of brinjaries settled, and the women are always 
the furnishers of fire- wood to the whole community. They purchase the privilege 
of cutting the fire-wood from the talookdar of the district, or from the revenue 
farmer. 


4857. To 
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4857. To what portion of India do they belong, or from what stock did they 
spring ? — ^That I cannot tell you j I know that they are more partial to the native 
states than the Company’s country, because in the native states they have greater 
freedom of action. 
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4858. Chairman.'] 1 am directed by the Committee to state to you, that the 
only point on which they can take any further evidence is that to which you were 
about to direct your attention at the close of your last examination, namely, the 
condition of the roads, and the communications in that part of India with which 
you are acquainted ; if there are any facts or figures which you can communi- 
cate, the Committee will be glad to receive them, but beyond that they consider 
the case closed ? — 1 think that is so minor a point to speak to, though I know 
that the roads were all very shamefully neglected, that of course I am not at all 
anxious further to intrude upon the ('ommittec, as what I have to say, I presume, 
would be considered in the light of an intrusion; there is one point, however, with 
regard to roads, — a Memorial presented to the Court of 1 )irectors by the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay, the answer of the, Court, and the complaints of the Chamber of 
Commerce upon the answer of the Court. 

4859. Sir James Hogg.] Will you describe to the Committee the documents 
you are going to hand in ? — ^This — \jproducing the .w»«e] — is the Memorial from the 
inh abitants of Bombay, Native and European, to the Court of Directors, relative 
to the state of the roads in that Presidency, dated the 20th of September 1837 ; this 
is an extract from the report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the first 
quarter of 1839-40; Bombay 1839 (page 18) ; in the body of it is an extract of a 
letter from the Court of Directors in 1 839, in answer : 

[The same were handed in, as follows :] 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Merchants and others. Native and European Inhabitants 

of Bombay. 

Respectbilly showeth, 

1. That in the month of April last, a Petition praying for the abolition of the transit 
and town duties in the Bombay Presidency, from tlie merchants and others, native and 
European inhabitants of Bombay, was transmitted to the Right honourable Lord Auckland, 
Governor-general of India, in which the petitioners drew the attention of his Lordship to 
the state of the roads of this Presidency, so ill adapted and so totally inadequate as they 
are to the purposes and exigencies of a daily extending commerce ; and prayed that some 
fixed and adequate sum should be placed annually at the disposal of the local Government 
for the improvement and construction of the roads. 

2. That in reply, his Lordship stated, that he had referred the question to your Honour- 
able Court for their consideration and decision, by whom alone sanction can be given 
to it. 

3 . That in the well-grounded belief that a matter so vitally important to the prosperity 
and improvement of this Presidency will experience your most serious and fiivourable atten- 
tion, your Memorialists, pending the reference alluded to, and mth the view of aidi^ the 
consideration of the subject, would now more prominently submit to your Honourable Couit, 
some of the evils existing and arising from the present defective state of our internal means 
of communication, and at the same time to point out the benefits, political and com- 

0.41. 3 I mercial 


Captain 

P, A. Rfyttoldi. 


9 May 1 848. 


F.C. Btow’i, Esq. 


15 May 1848. 
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JFl C. Brmny Esq. wiercial, that would infallibly accrue by the prayer of the petition above referred to being 
granted. 

^ 4. In furtherance of the object thus entertained by your Memorialists, they beg to state 

15 May 1848. of road throughout the Presidency practicable for carts, by which a wheel 

carriage traffic can be maintained between the Concan and the Deccan, is that from Panwell 
to Ahmednuggur, a distance of 165 miles, at which latter place it terminates. That this 
road, while it is unconnected with Sholapoor and the country to the south, so as to 
form a convenient outlet to their produce, is too far removed from the rich-producing dis- 
tricts of Kandeish on the noith, and Oomiawuttee and lierar on the east, to be resorted to 
without an immense circuit and a commensurate expense, with loss of time. 

6. That consequently all the produce* grown m kandeish and to the eastward as far as f 
Kanghaum, has to pass into the Deccan by the Chandorc Ghat, or Mumnar and the 
Unkahee pass; and thence proceed to Nas&ick, where for the first lime a made road is 
entered on. 

6. That along the whole of the above line, by wliich the produce of two distinct pro- 
vinces]. is obliged to seek the nearest made load to Bombay, the impediments to transport 
arc excessive, and although some portion of these ])roducts is carted with difficulty over a 
very rugged country to Nassick, and thence with ease to Ekulpore, they are never carted 
beyond the latter point, as the Thull Gh«it, which has then to be descended, is impassable 
for carts, the descent being in many places as much as one foot in three. 

7. That consequently the whole of the above inijiortant tiaffic has to pass j)artly in carts, 
but chiefly on bullocks, over a country destitute of roads, as far as Nassick, and afterwards 
from Ekulpoie to Bhewndy on pack bullocks; the dilliiuilties, delays and expense atten- 
dant on such mode of tianspurt forming the greatest diawback on the advance of the 
internal traffic, and thereby lendeimg the construction of loads an object of jiaramount 
importance. 

8. That while these disadvantages result to the moie important branches of commerce, 
your Memonalists must not omit to mention that th(*v (‘tpiallv npply to, and m a greater 
ratio operate against, the minor artich‘s of piodu((‘, partKuil.irly grain, tlie glowers of which, 
from the want of lesser biancli roads, aie compelleil at a luinous exjiense and sacrifice of 
time, to the use < f pack bullocks for the transpoit of their goods to the n(‘arest mart. 

9. That the advantages whi(*h would arise to comnuuci* by the constiuclion of roads 
suited to wheel cainages m supercession of pack bullocks, your JMemoria lists conceive will 
be found fully dcmonstiated m the annexed nole,§ setting loith, as it docs, facts which are 
well known to all who have had ample opportunity of comparing the difleient results of two 
systems, as shown on the 'J’hull and BIiok* (ihat. 

10. That great as are the benefits which commeice must naturally derive from the con- 
struction of proper roads, it is obvious the general advancement of the country and its 
inhabitants m prosperity and civilization will be equally promoted. Nor can your Memo- 
rialists refrain from adverting to the iinpoitant advantag(*s to be also derived, in a political 
and military point of view, from the attainment of this important object. 

11. That a rapid communication bidweim tlu‘ diflerent stations, the speedy intelligence of 
events passing in the doimiiioiis of the suiToiinding native states, the aec(d(‘ratiou of tlie 
posts, the easy and rapid tiaiisport of troops and their inaUuicl, i.itluT in p(*acc or war, at a 
reduced cost, are points oi too momentous a iialun* to he omitted ; and which, one and all, 
add strength to the prayer of xoui Memonalists, and entitle it to flu* just and liberal consi- 
deration of your Honourable (youit. 

12. That your Meinoi lalists fee l it their duty to state, that though the jiresent local Govern- 
ment, wdiieh has ever evinced an anxious desire to promote all plans tending to the improve- 
ment of tlie internal eoinmuiiieation (as far as their limited povv(*rs enabled them) have lately 
provided for the lepairs of the existing roads, so as to render them passable for carts, and 
have ordered some hwv cross-roads (urgently required) to be consti acted, yet such provision 

IS 


* Cotton, o]>iiun, indiifo, siifllovv or and linseed. 

'File pfreat mart whence the cotton from the Oomravvuttco and Berar districts comes. 

X KaialeLsh and Bei ai . 

$ 1st. Two bullocks ill a cart will draw^ on a proper road as much cotton as six in pack — thus effecting a 
saving of one 111 three. 

2d. BullockM in carts travel 20 miles a day — in pack from eight to ten; a circumstance which not only 
effects a further saving of one in two, but has a material influence on the eventual ]>rico of the commodity, 
particularly cotton, by enabling it to reach the Bombay market at the proper season, uniunaged by the 
monsoon. 

•Id. The time required for yoking 200 bullocks to carts ready loaded is not one-fourth of that necessary to 
load 600 pack bullocks with tne same quantity, in which latter process nearly one-half of the night is now 
consumod, to the great injury of the eattle 

4th. Great damage to packaacs and loss Ls sustained in the use of pack bullocks by the daily loading and 
unloading — the bags get torn, the cotton loose and partly blown away, dust and dirt get mixed with it, 

and if rain falls, water soaks in the easier, and much time is lost in the slovenly attempts at mending such 

observation being equally applicable to salt. 

These four circumstances combined (the diminution by one-third of the number of the bullocks required 
for any given quantity of trafl[ic---tlie diminution by one half of the time required for the transport of the 
products of one season, and the fliininution hy three-fourths of the time consumed in loading), besides reducing 
the duvet expenditure of transport to one-third of its present amount, will have the effect of almost entirely 
obviating the heavy indirect expenditure arising from casualties among the cattle (which in some seasons is 
enormous) and other contingencies by lessening the want, now most severely felt, of forage and water for the 
large number of bullocks at present mjuired to be on the road for so long a period — diminishing the necessity’ 
for over haste and exposure, and preventing the alternative of damaging the cotton, or warehousing it on the 
road when overtaken by the monsoon. 
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is miserably inadequate to the wants of this Presidency ♦ and its capital, the growing impor- 
tance of which, from its geographical position, ought to render its improvement an object of 
primary consideration, as being the channel through winch there is every probability that 
the regular monthly communication between England and all parts of India will, for the 
future, be most speedily maintained, on the permanent establishment of steam intercourse. 

13. Wherefore, on the well-giounded and incontrovertible facts set forth in this memorial 
being maturely reviewed, and the ultimate and incalculable benefits to be derived fairly 
weighed, your Memorialists respectfully pray that your Honourable Court will be pleased to 
direct the Government of this Presidency to set aside annually such a portion of the public 
revenue as may be considered sufficient for improving the present defective state of the 
internal communications of this Presidency, and thus remove the barrier which now impedes 
the industry of its inhabitants, and involves results fatal to the prosperity of the country. 

And your Memorialists, as in duty bound, &c. 

Bombay, 20 Sept. 1837. 


Extract from the Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for the first Quarter of 

1830-40. Bombay, 1830 (page 18.) 

Ro VDS. 

"The Comm it tee have within the last few days been favoured, through this Government, with 
a reply to the Memorial, addressed upwards of two years ago by the Merchants and Inhabi- 
tants, European and Native, of* Bombay, praying lor the appropriation of a fixed portion of 
the revenue to the improvement of the present defective internal communications. The 
reply, the Committee regret, is calculated to disappoint, and is as follows : — 

" Extract of a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors in the Public Depart- 
ment (No. 17), dated 20 June 1839. 

" Answer to Letter dated 2G September (No. 40), of 1839. 

" Para. 39.t The extensive measures recently adopted for the construction and improve- 
ment of the roads, bridges and other public woiks of your Presidency have removed, in a 
great measure, the ground of complaint of these Memorialists. You are perfectly aware that 
financial considerations necessarily restrain us from that expenditure, on account of public 
works, which wc might otherwise admit; you must also be aware, that the extraordinary 
number of these recently commenced at the same period will require for some years an 
expenditure that cannot continue, without nianilest injustice to other branches of the public 
service. When these works are eoiieludt d, w^e shall be prepared to take into consideration 
any others which may be found necessary ; but we cannot bind ourselves to spend a fixed 
portion of tlui revenm's upon objects which may not at the time bo of the most pressing 
importance.'' 

(True extract.) 

(signed) W. S. Boyd, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

"With regard to the extraordinary number of public wwks referred to in the above extract 
as recently commenced, and the execution of which it is ajiprehended will occasion such a 
severe drain on the revenue for some years to come, your Committee are unceitain to what 
works the Honourable (^ourt refers. A great iiuniber of survey. s and estimates of expensive 
works have been prepared during the lust four years by the Dcpartiiieiit of Roads and Tanks, 
and submitted to the Court of Din'ctors, with the strong leeommendation of this Govern- 
ment ; if these have received the sanction of the Honourable (3onrt, this Piesidcncy hasaniple 
reason to be grateful; but your Coniiiiittee has as yet received no intelligence of such 
sanction ; and from the valuable report on public works, which will be found in the Appendix, 
it will be seen that, up to the 6th September last, no such sanction, or even official notice 
had been received. As the letter of the Honourable Court, moreover, speaks of the works 
as actually commenced at the date of writing (26th June last), your Committee have too 
much reason to lear, that the passage refers to the works already undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Roads and Tanks ; in justice, therefore, to the European and Native inhabitants of 
Bombay, to whose petition (on the above most probable interpretation of the Honourable 
Court’s letter) these works are referred as a suflicicnt reply, your Committee feel bound to 
examine what has been the extent of the expenditure, which is not only viewed by the 
Honourable Court as a valid reason for declining to grant the player of the petition, or 
sanction further appropriations at present towards public works, but considered so great us 
to excite apprehensions of its effect upon the revenue, and to be declared (if much longer 
continued) incompatible with the other blanches off he public service. 

"The 


* The internal trade of which is w'holly dejiendent on land carnacre and its made roads, at present not 
exceeding in all 449 miles. 

'{'^‘^Transmitting a memorial from the merchants and European and Native inhabitants of Bombay, repre- 
senting tho imperfect state of the roads in that Presidency^ and praying that a portion of the revenue way 
be set aside annually for tho improvemeut of loads, and tnc constmetion of other public works of utility.'" 
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F. C. BrotoHf 
15 May 1848. 
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The whole expenditure on these objects in the Deccan and two Concans, since the esta- 
blishment in 1835 , by the late Sir Robert Grant, of a specific department of public works, 
i. e., for a period of four years, amounts to four lacs fifty-eight thousand rupees and this 
sum includes the repairs of all the pre-existing roads, bridges and tanks ; so that for a terri- 
tory measuring 319 miles in length, from Damaun to Vingorla, and 192 miles in breadth, 
from Sholapore to the coast, containing, in fact, an area gi eater than that of Ireland, the 
whole annual expenditure, for the repairs and construction of roads, bridges and tanks, has 
been about 11,000 while we have recently seen a grant of nearly ten times that amount 
sanctioned by the British Parliament for a single public work, in a single county of the 
above kingdom. For fuller information on this subject your Committee must refer to the 
Appendix; but before taking leave of it, they would suggest, that as the inhabitants of 
Bombay have failed in obtaining by their Memorial to the Honourable Court that full mea- 
suie of justice to the internal communications of the country which is required, not only for 
the developcrncnt of its commercial and agricultural capabilities, but even (as shown in 
page 9 of the Apj^endix) for its military security, the proper time appears to have arrived 
for trying the eficct of an appeal to the Legislature; which, in common with the British 
public generally, is now more than usually alive to all matters involving the piosperity and 
safety of the British Indian empire. The Committee would, therefore, suggest to the Chamber 
the expediency of taking the initiative in preparing a Petition on this subject to the British 
Parliament, in the hope that when all preliminaries are settled, a public meeting of the whole 
community, European and Native, will adopt it, and affix their signatures.” 


This is a document taken from the East India Parliamentary Accounts, headed 
thus, “ Charges: Buildings, Roads and other Public Works, exclusive of Repairs.’' 
I have taken out from those accounts the sums that have been disbursed in the 
various Presidencies of India, Bengal, Madras, Agra, and Bombay, for 10 years 
from 1836-37 to 1845-40. 

4860. Mr. Plowden.] Are those official documents ? — They are extracted from 
the East India Parliamentary Accounts laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons every year. 

\_71ie same was handed 2;/, as follows :] 


East India Parliamentary Accounts. 


Charges. 


Buildings, Roads and other Public Works, exclusive of Repairs.” 


1831 - 2 

1832 - 3 

1833 - 4 

1834 - 6 

1835 - rt 

For J 0 years : 

1835-7 

1837 - 8 

1838 - 9 

1839 - 40 - 

1840 - 1 

1841 - 2 

1842 - 3 

1843 - 4 

1844 - 5 

1845 - G 

Bengal ... 
Madras • 

Agra . . - 
Bombay - - - 

Total - - - 



Bengcil. 

Madras. 

Agia. 

Bombay. 

Sa. Rs. 

11 , 35,000 

1 , 00,000 

. .i> - 

2 , 48,000 


12 , i .'), ()()() 

1 , 16,000 

- 

2 , 63,000 


i », 2 . 3,(){)0 

1 , 63,000 

- 

1 , 61,000 


3 , 78,(100 

08,000 

- 

79,000 

}y 

1 , 99,000 

2 4,000 

" • - 

87,000 

Co. lb. 

3 , 09,000 

91,000 

44,000 

1 , 67,000 


1 , 9;>,000 

1 , 51,000 

63,000 

1 , 99,000 


4 , 66,000 

1 , 32,000 

93,000 

1 , 70,000 

yf 

4 , 18,000 

3 , 78,000 

6 , 81,000 

2 , 32,000 


7 , 41,000 

1 , 60,000 

9 , 69,000 

4 , 40,000 

yy 

6 , 06,000 

1 , 32,000 

8 , 38,000 

5 . 41,000 

yy 

3 , 58,000 

2 , 85,000 

4 , 65,000 

3 , 23,000 

yf 

11 , 83,000 

84,000 

2 , 88,000 

2 , 01,000 

yy 

5 , 91,000 

90,000 

4 , 97,000 

2 , 04,000 

>1 

6 , 81,000 

1 , 79,000 

6 , 00,000 

2 , 93,000 

- 

64 , 48,000 

16 , 82,000 

44 , 38,000 

28 , 96,000 

. . 

16 , 82,000 





44 , 38,000 

£. 168,200 

£. 443,800 

£. 289,600 

- 

28 , 96,000 




Co. Its. 

1 , 44 , 64,000 



Or, at 2 s. per Rupee - - 


1 , 446,400 


Note . — ^The net revenue of India from 1836-37 to 1845-46 was about 170 , 000 , 000 /. ster- 
ling ; to which add, increase of public debt, say 16 , 000,000 /. sterling; total, 180 , 000,000 L 
received m ten years: disbursed in all India, on roads and public works during the same 
period, 1 , 446 , 400 /. 

London , Mai eh 1848 . 


F. C. Brown. 
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Sums received and disbursed by the Directors of the East India Company in London, 
for Mine Years, from 1838-9 to 1846-7. 


1838-9 - 




• 

* ^ 

£. 

5 , 988,915 

1839-40 - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

3 , 411,276 

1840-1 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 , 427,004 

1841-2 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 , 820,956 

1842-3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- - 1 

3 , 449,483 

1843-4 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 , 003,171 

1844-5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 , 628,149 

1846-6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

4 , 250,135 

1846-7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 , 060,963 







36 , 109,052 


F. C. Broun^ Esq. 
15 May 1848. 


F. C, Brown, 

4861. Chairman,^ Have you any thing else bearing upon the subject of roads 
to furnish to the Committee?— This is an extract from a letter, written by myself 
to General Briggs, describing the state of the roads in Caiiara, particularly witli 
reference to Koompta cotton. 

4862. Do you put in that now as your description of what then existed, and 
your opinion upon it ? — Yes. 

{The same was handed in, as follows 

There is a denomination of cotton called Koompta cotton, so called from its place of 
export, a sea-port in the Canara, for not a pound is there grown ; in consequence of the 
demand in England about three years since, a number of Parsees posted off with large 
funds from Bombay to Koompta to buy up all the cotton ; up went the price ; the demand 
was immediately felt at all the places and ordinaiy sources of supply, and these being soon 
exhausted of their stocks, distant marts felt the' stiiiiulus, and poured forth their supplies of 
the necessary. Accordingly, many thousands of bullocks, hidden under their bulky loads, 
were dispatched fiom the heart of the Madras Ceded Districts to Koompta, as fast as they 
could be loaded, and goaded on. Arrived at the edge of the Table Land, tliey had, as you 
know, a mountain pass to descend in order to reach the coast, their journey *s end ; this 
was the Deva Munny pass, a jiass very steep, several miles long, and barely wide enough to 
allow one loaded bullock to pass at a time without tumbling Imndicds of feet over the 
precipice oil the oiher side. The descending thousands of he'avily laden cotton bullocks 
were met in the middle of this pass by ascending droves of heavily laden salt bullocks ; 
neither party would, for neither could advance, nor recede; then ensued for sevenil days 
furious conflicts between the drivers on both sides, broken heads, broken limbs, and 
eventual loss of life, and as many bullocks were hurled over the precipice as the combatants 
on either side could seize and grapple. At length, seeing that they were only injuiing each 
other, they desisted, and held a parley, when it was agreed that the cotton bullocks 
should have the first half of the day to descend the pass, and the salt bullocks the 
other half to ascend it; night tiavelling was, of course, out of the question. From 
the bottom of the pass there was no made road, and every foot of the track was 
whitened by the quantities of cotton dragged from tlie loads, and left on the bushes 
on each side, as the bullocks ploughed their way through ; bridges there are none ; 
just before arriving at Koompta, there is an arm of the sea to be forded for the third 
or fourth time, in which there is always, when even fordable, water enough to wet one- 
half of the cotton loads. The cotton arrived at Koompta, one would suppose, there w ould 
then be an end to all these inconceivable difiiculties and harassmgs ; one would sujipose, 
seeing that this cotton had paid a money-tax of half its value, before it was suffered to be 
taken away from the field in the Ceded Districts in which it was grown ; there would be no 
further delay, impediment, nor exaction to taking it by sea, nature’s great highway, to Bombay, 
where it was indispensable to take it, in order that it might be picked, packc'd and screwed 
into bales, to fit it for export to England, where the wants of the British manufacturers were 
urgently calling for it to be sent. Mo such thing. This cotton, previous to export from 
Koompta, had to pay sea-duty, consequently to be weighed, and as there were only one 

E air of Government scales, and one weigher at the Custom-house, there were the merenants, 
efore daylight, coming to blows and fitting with each other for the possession of the scales, 
these going incessantly from six in the morning until II and 12 at night. The collector either 
himself saw, or heard of, these fights, and sent another pair of scales, making tw'O. These 
are the scenes which I say actually occurred in Canara not more than three or four 
years ago, and which may be still occurring, owing to the high nrice of cotton here. Need 
a man wonder or ask, after hearing of them, why the produce ot cotton in the United States 
has increa^d from 600,000 bales in 1816, to 1,600,000 bales in 1838 ? Need a man with 
brains in his bead inquire, how it is that the United States, land*tax free, expoi-ts free, the 
duty on imports sufficing to defray all charges, and leave a large surplus, has paid ofi* since 
1816 a debt of 25,500,000/,, while India, with her 100,000,000 (of people), a land-tax, at 
0.41. 3 I 3 half 
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Jialf the produce, loaded with land duties and sea duties upon this produce, already so taxed, 
and with iiujioit duties iijjon every thing that is obtained tor it, and without a passable road, need 
wewondei tluil India, iMtliiu tlie same pc)i<)d,has iiieuried a ilelit ot about .■i.'>,()00,000 and 
lb inon* Ix’ggaied than eviu t In the ca-'C oi' .iny olhei countiy than India, there would be only 
one answer giviui to tliesi* (|uebtion' — a eonuiO'Sion would issue ‘ I)c lunntu 0 inquirendo,' and 
a pidginent be jiassed by a eoinpelcuit juiv upon the baiiity of such a bysteiu. You are at 
full liberty to use these instances in your (hittoii papei, which will be most valuable at the 
jiiesent moment, and to give both my wouls and my name appended to them, if you wish. 

“ 1 have no cojiy, and should be glad to have what I have now wiitten whenever you have 
doin' with it. 

“ Yours binceiely, 

“To Maior-general Jinnns, F. C.Jirown." 

‘2‘2, llailey-btieet, 

11 June isiJU.” 


48115. Mr. Wiison Patten ) Is tlic note at the foot of tlie table, headed 
“ ( barges, &c.,” also ttiken from a Parliamentary document? — No, the substance 
taken Iroin a Parhamentarv document. 

pS()4. Viscount Ma/i()i/.\ Who drew’ these papers up? — I did. 

481),'-,. Chainmni \ Is that all you have to state about the roads'^ - I have two 
letters from myself to tlie Madra.s Government relative to tlie hat hour of Cochin, 
that I wrote lb years ago. 1 have ]»rintcd and published them, calling the .atten- 
tion of the Madias Government, as I observed, lb years ago, to the value of 
Cochin as a jiort lor the outlet of the (Jonnbaloor cotton, and as an outlet for the 
other ])roduce ot that part ot the world. To one letter I received an acknowledg- 
ment, to the other none at all. 

486(1. N'isconnt Mahon.} Those letters, you say, are already published ? — 
1 have put them in jnint. 

48(17. Mr. Zrta’M.] The heading of this document states that it contains an 
account of charges for buildings, roads and other public works exclusive of 
repairs; is there any statement winch shows the amount of money expended in 
re|iairs ? — That is the exact heading of the Parliamentary account ; there is no 
statement ot that kind, showing the repairs, in any ot the accounts. 

48(18. It may he prc-bumcd, that there is a .sum expended in addition to this 
expenditure, tor the purposes of repairing roads and jiublic w’orks '2 — There is 
no means whatever ol getting at that intormation open to the public 

48ti(). Under those circiniist.inces, would not the note at the bottom of the 
document be likely to mislead a careless reader, because you state “ total, 
1 8(1.000, ()()() /. icceived in ten years, disbursed in all India on road.s and 
public w oiks during the same period that is, disbursed, with the exception ol 
repairs - l,4d(},400 I V'- -Yes, with the exception of repairs. 

4870. ^sXi'.Wihon Patten.} Are )ou acquainted with the trade at Cochin? — 
Perfectly 

4871. Is it not the fact that tlie gieat dilliculty of getting cotton directly from 
Cochin IS, that the cargoes cannot be made out with other goods bcsidc.s cotton ? 
—No. 

4872. Would there be sullieient trade always to fill up the cargo of a large 
vessel, or so large as would make it answer to import cotton in it fiom India to 
England? No dillicultv whatc\er. 

4873. W'^hat arc the jiroducts ol Cochin besides cotton ' — 'I’hc products of that 
part of the world are most various, all kinds of spices, .all kinds of gums. 

4874. L' hair man.} Is the cotton shipped from Cochin sent diiect to England, 
or does it go to Hornhay ? — It comes now direct to England, since the t^ochin 
Rajah has made that road which Mr. Petrie dc.scribed to the Coniinittce ; with 
regard to the other portion of the road, which was also described to you, between 
C’oimbetoor and I'aulghant, 1 At ill state what happened to myself in 1833: there 
is a portion of it, about 28 miles, which passes through a thick Jungle, it can only 
he traversed in the middle of the day : in the month of October, on leaving Paul- 
gliaut in a jialanijuin at 10 o’clock in the morning, I was stopped at about six 
miles from Paulghaut by a rojal tiger crossing the road in broad day, so perfectly 
insecure w as the road then. 

487/5. What mode would you propose for preventing royal tigers cro.ssingthe 
road at mid-day — Wherever you make a road, there you have population and 
cultivation, and wherever you have them, there the royal tigens are driven away. 

4876. Do you think that the condition of the roads in the southern part of 
the Peninsula is better now, or was better when you were there last, than when 

you 
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you first knew that district ? — I am sorry to say that I perceived no change at -F. C. Brovm, Esq. 

all for the better ; there has been a great change, I believe, since I left ; the 

subject has attracted much more attention, and much more is done towards it. *5 May 1848. 
With regard to myself, I made a road nine miles long from iny property to 
Tellichery ; it took me about two years making ; and in order that the Commit- 
tee may understand what making roads is in that climate, I must observe that 
there fell in three months of the last year, 1 50 inches of rain. I threw open 
my road to the public, and the natives universally thanked me ; midway was 
a salt-water creek, which I had in a great degree to bank out : I established a 
ferry there ; I had a man to ply with two boats, and with the common consent 
of all it was agreed, that he Avas to have a certain portion, a ,1 pice, for ferrying 
every body across, on the condition, also understood, that he appropriated 
what he received to the maintenance of the causeway which I had made, (this 
creek not being fordable), after paying his own wages. Two years ago, the 
collector of the district issued a proclamation, putting up my ferry to farm, 
and the consetpicnce is that the toll has now been doubled ; every body going 
to my property pays double upon ray own road, nor has one farthing ever 
been laid out on the repairs of it. I have been obliged to repair it for 12 years, 
from that time to this, 1 miist observe, that making roads in that part of the 
world is no trilling affair ; the height of the Ghauts about 25 miles from me is 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea ; conse()uently, to make a ])roper engineer- 
ing road there, passable at all times for wheel-carriages, is a work requiring 
great engineering skill ; it is not a very expensive work, if it were undertaken, 
beyond that. 

4877. ]Mr. Zn/’/.v.] Have you found the maintenance of your road expen- 
sive ? — Yes, I have ; expeii-sive for an individual. 

4878. What is the chief cause of the destruction of the roads, the wearing of 
the surface by wheels, or is it an atmospheric cause r — The torrents of rain that 
fall; for example, in the year 1847, from the Islof February to the beginning of 
October, there fell 182 inches of rain. 

4870. What is the effect of that rain ? — 'Po sweep away the whole surface 
soil. 

4880. Is the road stoned ?— It is metalled, with numerous watercourses and 
bridges; when 1 say bridges, I mean bridges over ditches, and so on. 

4881. Is the stone surface of the road washed away/ — Frequently in large 
gullies ; the torrent makes a breach in jiarticular parts. 

4882. ChainnanJ] 1 presume that the e.xcessivc rains at certain seasons of 
the year make it necessary that the roatls should be exceedingly well drained, 
so that the \vat(‘r can get off easily /— ^'cs ; the face of the country is generally 
precijiitous, so that when these torrents come down, if the country is not well 
drained and bridged, every thing is swept away before them. 

4883. Mr. Ac'«7.v.] Do you think it would be possible to introduce any system 
of local taxation for the maintenance of roads and bridges i — 1 have not the 
smallest doubt you could ; for instance, there is a fund, a very large fund, in 
Malabar, that might be appropriated with signal benefit to that purpose : the 
country is intersected every six or eight miles by rivers, all of which arc unford- 
ablc ; and there arc ferries established throughout the whole length of those 
rivers, which are farmed out. At one time the fund accumulated in the col- 
lector’s treasury from those ferries amounted to G(),0()() rupees, that is equal to 
60,000 /, here ; and the whole of that amount, instead of being appropriated to 
the repairs of the roads and making fresh ones, was appropriated as the surplus 
revenue of the country. 

4884. According to your view, there are now certain local taxes which might 
be appropriated to objects of local improvement, but which now go to swell the 
general taxation ? — The tolls of ferries would form a very large fund, and an 
increasing one ; if the roads were made, the people would not object to pay, 
especially if the receipts wxre laid out for their benefit ; I beg leave to say, that 
I do not aver that the ferry fund is not now so appropriated. I only luention 
this instance, because I heard it at the time from the collector, that there was a 
sum of 60,000 rupees accumulated from the fej'ries, all of Avhich, instead of being 
appropriated to the making of roads, or keeping those already made in existence, 
was appropriated as surplus revenue. 

4885. Mr. Wilson Paiten.\ Are the habits of the inhabitants such that you 
could call upon them, without exciting their prejudices, to assist by labour on the 

0.41. 3 I 4 roads. 
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C. Brurnn, Esq. roads, by a sort of labour rate, for instance ? — ^They are people with whom 

you can do anything ; if you will but reason with them, tell them it is for their 

15 May 1848. benefit, for what purpose, and that you do not mean to make it a fresh subject 
of taxation, they will do anything for you; a more rational civilised people do not 
exist on the face of this earth. 

4886. Mr. Lewis.] Do you think they are very willing to change their habits 
under the influence of reason ? — 1 do think so, when you show them that the 
change is for their benefit ; their country has been made a sealed country, and 
you have had no opportunity of comparing their habits with those of the natives 
of other countries. 

4887. Mr. George Thompson.] Is it the fact that on that particular part of the 
coast with which you are familiar, the most debased, those dragged from long- 
continued slavery, have been found susceptible of improvement and elevation ? 
— I do not like to speak of myself, but I should be very glad to exhibit to the 
whole world an instance of men who were in the lowest scale of civilisation, of 
whom I can say, and I thank God for being able to say it, that after 60 years’ pains 
and labour amongst them, they have been raised to an equality with the best 
amongst their countrymen, and admitted to be so by their fellow-countrymen 
themselves. 

4888. Mr. Len ts.] Do you converse with them in their own language ? — Yes» 
1 could do nothing unless 1 could speak with them familiarly ; the fact is perfectly 
well known, that 1 now mention, to the Court of Directors. 
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Appendix, No. 1. 


AN ACCOUNT of tho Quantities of Cotton Wool Imported into the United Kingdom during the following Yenra, ending 
with 1847 , specifying tho Quantities brought ironi difilercnt Countries, the Total Quantities Exported, and the Quantities 
entered for Consumption. 

Fuunis^heo hy the Statistical Dfpatitment of tho Board of Trade, March 1848. 


COUNTRIES 

1835. 

1838 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1814. 

1845. 

1840. 

1847. 

taly and the Italian 
hlaods. 

Lbt. 

2,704,968 

IM. 

900,764 

JM 

813,009 

lbs. 

681,649 

U$, 

1,066, 4 o4 

ih, 

6,823,040 

Lbs 

2,099,136 

JM. 

14,496 

Lbs. 

Turkey • - - 

657,940 

660, 55o 

403,978 

163,354 

667,072 

254,464 

128,128 

31,190 


Enypt 

6,181,(117 

4,751,923 

6,387,109 

8,071,218 

7,903,056 

5,328,400 

11,394,544 

14,229,761 


Raat India Company’s 
Tci ritunea and Ccy Ion 

41,429,011 

40,217,734 

77,011,839 

97,388,153 

65,709,728 

88,639,824 

58,437,456 

34,540,143 


Biitlsh Wc^t Indies 

1,815,270 

1,529,356 

866,1.57 

1,533,197 

1,260,448 

1,707,216 

1 

1,394,400 

1,201,857 


LJnitcd States of America 

284, 455, HI 2 

431,437,888 

487,856,504 

358,240,964 

575,986,432 

520,422,896 

626,6.50,416 

401,949,393 


I^olumlna - - - 

1,004,369 

2,877,191 

1,818,940 

1,408,560 

1,330,336 

' 1,229,648 

226,688 

395,179 


3ia2il - - - 

! 24,986,409 

24,464,505 

14,779,171 

16,671,348 

18,675,104 

j 21,084,784 

20,157,648 

14,746,321 


ill other Countries 

668,158 

914,658 

2, 461, 30 J 

3,833,912 

594,496 

621,040 

591,584 

744,934 


Total - - 

363,702,963 

507,850,577 

592,488,010 

487,992,355 

673,193,136 

646,111,312 

721,980,000 

467,856,274 

473,528,048 

(Quantities re cxpoi ted - 

32,779.734 

30,644,409 

39,67;l,229 

37,673,585 

39,620,000 

47,222,660 

42,916,272 

66,930,704 

74,964,320 

Quantities cntcied fori 
Home Consumption f 

326,407,692 

465,036,755 

528,142.743 

437,093,631 

681,303,072 

554,196,608 

Duty n 

^pealed 19 Marc 

h 1845. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


Appendix, No. 2. 


PAPERS relating to the Revision of Customs Laws, India. 


Statements of Exports, Imports, Ac. 


Separate Revenue Department, 22 April (No. 3) 1840. 

Our Oovernor-Gencral of India in Council. 

Para. 1. The letters referred to below* relate to subjects connected with the laws for 
the levy of customs duties, and the regulation of commerce at the several Presidencies of 
India. 

2. Your letters in the Legislative Department, Nos. 4, 13 and 17, of 1845, report your 
proceedings in carrying into effect the instructions communicated to you in our despatch 
of the 4th December (No. 16.) 1844, for raising the rates of duty on the importation of 
manufactured goods, wines and spirits ; a measure which was accomplished by the enact- 
ment of Act IX. of 1845. We observe with satisfaction, that in the opinion of the Collector, 
of Customs at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, the increase of the rates is not likely to check 
importation, and we may, therefore, confidently expect, that the obiect at which we aimed, 
namely, to benefit the revenue without diminishing consumption, will be attained. 

3. Your letter. No. 12, of 1845, refers to a claim advanced on the part of Austria to 
exemption from the payment of double duties, to which foreign vessels are liable under the 
existing regulations, such claim being founded on the provisions of the Commercial Treaty 
concluded at Vienna on the 3d July 1838. This question had been previously brought to 
our notice by the Government of Bombay. 

4. With their letter of the 30th September (No. 69.) 1845, the Bombay Government have 
forwarded copies of a correspondence which they have recently laid before you, accompanied 
by their strong recommendation in favour of the entire abolition of the export duties on 
cotton, as the sole means of preserving from destruction the most important branch of the 
commerce of that Presidency — the exportation of cotton to China. 

5. And in their letter of the 29th November (No. 82.) 1846, that Government has trans- 
mitted a memorial, addressed to us by a number of shipowners and merchants of Calcutta 
and Bombay, alleging that the trade carried on under the existing regulations by foreign 
shipping between China and the British ports in the East Indies, is contrary to the letter, 
as well as the spirit of the Navigation Laws, and praying that further protection may be 
afforded to British shipping. 

6. Without noticing in detail the several points raised in these letters, and in the papers 
which accompany them, we avail ourselves of this as a fitting opportunity for entering on a 
brief though comprehensive review of the principles on which our system for the collection 
of duties and the regulation of trade is at present based, with the view of inquiring in what 
respects it is susceptible uf improvement, and whether an enlarged view of the interests of 
our Indian empire may not suggest some modifications which may advantageously be carried 
into practice. 

7. The land revenue being by far the most important resource of the Indian finances, it 
is obviously our interest so to regulate the minor branches of the public income, as to prevent 
their interference with its full development and expansion. 

8. Apart from measures for the due regulation and assessment of the land revenue itself, 
the most obvious means of increasing its amount and facilitating its realization, consist in 
opening the widest possible markets for the staple products of the soil, such as cotton, 
sugar, indigo, kc. With this view, care must be taken to see that their exportation is not 
impeded by heavy duties or burdensome regulations, and that no needless hindcrances exist 
to the importation of commodities which may supply the requisite equivalents. 

9. It is, therefore, a point of considerable importance to ascertain how fur the present 
system of Custom Laws is conducive to this end. 

Export Duties. 

10. In the first place, exDort duties are levied on the staple articles of Indian produce ar 
the rates shown below.f ouch duties cannot fail to some extent to restrict the demand 
for these articles, and to render them less able to compete with the similar products of other 

countries. 


'ative Letter, dated 8th Fcbruaiy (No. 4.) 1846; Legblatire Letter, dated 24tli May (No. 12.) 
1846; Ifwgislatiye Letter, dated dlst May (No. 13) 1845; Legislative Letter, dated 28th June (No. 17.) 
1845; Legislative Letter, dated 10th July (No. 21.) 1845, Para. 33; Revenue Letter from Bombay, dated 
30th September (No. 60.) 1845; Revenue Letter from Bombay, dated 29th November (No. 82.) 1845. 

f On cotton exported to any place, except Europe, the United States 

and British Possessions in America 8 annas per mauud. 

On sugar and mm to all Foreign Countries ----- 3 per cent. 

On inmgo - -- -.--..--3 Rs. per maund. 

On silk, raw, filature - -- -- -- --8^ annas per seer. 

On silk, Bengal, wound - ..-.----3 „ 

On all country articles, not enumerated 3 per cent. 

0.41. 3K2 
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Appendix, Nu, 4. countries. We have for many years spared neither pains nor expense in encouraging, by 
— ~ all possible means, the production, in a state suited for the foreign market, of the staple 
articles of Indian growth, and it is altogether inconsistent with this policy at the same time 
to burden them with duties which must of necessity operate as checks to their exportation. 
All these duties may, therefore, be pronounced to be objectionable in principle, and ought 
to be abolished, with, perhaps, the single exception of indigo; considering that India 
produces about five-sixths of the total supply, this article may bear a considerable export 
duty without affecting the demand, and the revenue may consequently be benefited without 
injury to the produce. 

Double Duties on Foreign Trade. 

11. Secondly. Both export and import duties are doubled on merchandize conveyed in 
foreign bottoms ; foreign ships are, therefore, not only discouraged from resorting to India 
for those articles which she can best supply, but are moreover prevented from bringing the 
produce of oiher countries in exchange for them. It is obvious that such an arrangement 
must greatly restrict the commerce of foreign nations with India, and, in a proportionate 
degree, limit the market for Indian produce. 

12. It may, however, be urged that these double duties on foreign shipping constitute 
almost the sole protection which the present regulations afford to British ships, the only trade 
from which foreign vessels are debarred being that from port to port, or the internal carry- 
ing trade of India. No similar discriminating duties are contained in the tariff of Great 
Britain, the restrictions imposed by the Navigation Laws being considered to afford all the 
protection required by British shipping. If it be deemed requsite to give protection to the 
shipping of British India, that protection may be aftbrded in a way much less objectionable 
than the present double duty system, by modifying the Regulation passed by us m 1838, 
under the powers conferred on us by the Act of the 37 Geo. 3,c. 117, so as to prohibit all 
importations in foreign vessels into the ports of British India from the United Kingdom, 
and British possessions generally, and from any ports whatever in Asia, or on the east 
coast of Africa. This measuie would at once put a stop to the competition of which the 
Indian shipowners now complain, by incapacitating the foreigner from engaging in the 
carrying-trade between British India and the ports of the Asiatic seas. 

13. It is, however, open to great doubt, first, whether any such measures are required for 
the protection of British Indian shipping; and next, whether the general interests of India 
would be furthered by any attempt to restrain the freedom of commercial intercourse. 

14. Firstly. In the memorial from the merchants and shipowners of Calcutta and Bombay, 
which was transmitted to us in the revenue letter from the Government of Bombay, dated 
the 29th November (No. 82.) 1846, the memorialists represent that a very large portion of 
the trade between China and the British colonies in the East must be monopolized by 
foreign vessels, which can be both built and sailed more economically than British vessels, 
unless some measures are taken for the protection of the latter,*' and that the Indian seas 
will be overnm with foreign vessels, to the great loss and discouragement of the British 
merchant and shipowner, and in defiance of the Navigation Laws passed for their encou- 
ragement and protection. 

16. We do not, however, find any grounds stated for the assertion, that as regards the 
Indian seas, foreign ships can be built and sailed more economically than British vessels. 
On the contrary, the burthen of the complaint is, that vessels under American colours are 
principally manned by British subjects, and in one case specially referred to, that the 
vessel was built at Macao, and jointly owned by American and British merchants residing 
at Macao. We are at a loss to understand what advantage vessels so built, owned and 
navigated, can possess over British Indian vessels, or why the latter should require peculiar 
protection to enable them to maintain their position in respect to the China trade. 

16. Assuming, however, that some advantages are possessed by foreign shipping, it still 
remains a question for grave consideration wliether measures for the promotion of the 
interests of British shipping, by giving them preponderating advantages over the foreigner, 
would not be effected at the expense of interests of still greater moment. Ships are not 
the cause, but the instruments and consequences of extended commerce ; and to protect the 
shipping at the expense of the commercial interests, must of necessity involve the absurdity 
of sacrificing the end to the means. The exclusion by prohibitory regulations of a certain 
class of shipping from any branch of trade, in which in the natural course of things it 
would participate, must have the effect of raising the value of freights. This in its turn 
will check the expansion of commerce, and a proportionate restriction will be set on the 
markets for agricultural produce, on the ready and profitable disposal of which not only 
the revenue of Government, but the general prosperity of the community, in great measure 
depends. It must not be forgotten that the question of encouraging British at the expense 
of foreign shipping assumes a totally different aspect in a distant dependency like India, 
from that whicn it bears in the mother country, where political and not commercial con- 
siderations reader it an object of paramount importance to retain at all times and under 
all oircumstances the command ot an extensive commercial navy. 

Duties on Port to Port Trade. 

17. Thirdly. The free transit of commodities is seriously impeded by the practice of 
charging duty on goods passing not only from one Presidency to another, but even from 
one port to another or the same Presidency. The inland duties have been abolished 
throughout the Company’s territories ; goods may pass freely from place to place by land ; 

while 
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while goods shipped from one British port in India to another, are still chai^ble with 
customs duty. So far is this anomalous mode of treatment carried, that an article (sugar, 
for instance) which if exported direct from any port in India to the United Kingdom, 
would not be liable to export duty, is, if shipped to an intermediate port, in the first instance, 
charged with export duty, and no drawback is legally claimable when the goods are ulti- 
matdy exported to this country. This discrepancy should be corrected, and the whole of 
India placed under one commercial system, allowing a free interchange of its productions 
under the operation of a general tariff. The only articles which would have to be specifically 
provided for at each Presidency, are those of salt and opium, as the internal regulations for 
the administration of the revenue derived from them are different at the three Presidencies, 
and, under existing circumstances, could not be assimilated without a serious and needless 
loss of revenue. 

18. We are not prepared to say how far it would be practicable or expedient to embody 
in this scheme the suggestion advanced in your letter of the 3d June (No. 8.) 1844, in 
which you state your desire to establish “ a perfectly free internal trade between the ter- 
ritories of Bombay and Fort St. George, and the intervening and adjacent dominions of 
native princes, in preference to any system of land customs duties which might be esta- 
blished with respect to the territories of such states.” We arc of opinion, however, that 
such a plan, by which entire freedom of trade would be given to the whole of the interior 
of India, and the levy of customs duties restricted to tlie sea coast and the northern 
frontier, is one which should not be lost sight of, and we trust that we may look forward 
to its ultimate adoption. 


Import Duties. 

19. Fourthly. The present scale of import duties is in general moderate, and appears to 
require hut little modification. The duties on machinery, and on those metals which are 
used largely in manufactures or for agricultural implements, might perhaps be advan- 
tageously reduced or abolished.* 

20. The precc<ling observations resolve themselves into the following practical suggestions 
for the reconstruction of the Customs Laws of India. 

1st. The abolition of export duties on all articles except indigo. 

2dly. The abolition of double duties on imports and exports on foreign bottoms. 

3dly. The publication of a general tariff of duties for British India, the trade from 
port to port being left free and unrestricted in all articles with the exception of salt 
and opium. 

21. It is impossible to estimate, or even to conjecture with any approach to accuracy, the 
financial results which would follow these changes. There would, no doubt, be an imme- 
diate falling off in the receipts from customs, and many years would probably elapse before 
the extension of commerce would restore that branch of revenue to its present amount. 
We should rather look for compensation to their indirect eflect in increasing the land 
revenue, and in enabling the people to contribute more largely to the public income through 
other channels, in the full assurance that measures which tend to the facilitation of com- 
mercial intercourse, cannot fail to conduce to the general prosperity of tlie community, and 
ultimately to add to the resources of the State. 

22. We desire that you will take the foregoing observations into your early and careful 
consideration, and that you will communicate to us the result with the least practicable 
delay. It is not our wish, however, that you should take any step to carry into execution 
the measures we have referred to, without our previous sanction and approval. 

We are, &c. 

(signed) J. W. Hogg. 

II, St. Geo. Tuclter. 

London, 22 April 184G. &c. &c. 


Home Department, Separate, Revenue, No. 0, of 1846. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Honourable Sirs, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch in this department, 
dated the 22d April last. No. 3, regarding the present Customs Laws of the difierent 
Presidencies, and the preparation of a general tariff of duties for British India. 

2. We 


* Macbinny, although salyect to duty by law, is exempted by an order the Goveraor-generd in 
Council. 

0.41. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


2. We have lost no time in giving our attention to this very important subject, and now 
do ourselves the honour to transmit to your honourable Court copies of the Minutes which 
we have recorded upon a general view of the questions discussed by your honourable Court. 
We shall address your honourable Court in continuation, as soon as we are able to collect 
information which may be calculated to show what will be the eft’ect on the revenues, upon 
the introduction of a new tariff, framed according to the principles recommended for our 
consideration by your honourable Court. Meanwhile we have forwarded copies of our 
Minutes to the Right honouiable the Governor-general. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) T, H. Maddock, 

Fort William, 3 July 1846. F. Milktt. 


Home Department, Separate, Revenue, .31 July (No. 11.) 1847. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Siis, 

In continuation of our letter, No. 9, of 1846, dated the 8d July, on the subject of the 
contemplated levision of the Customs Laws of India, we have the honour to submit copies 
of statements of imports and exporls of tlie several Presidencies for the year 1844-1.5, \ 
showing the duty icalized on exports to have amounted to 36,63,469 rupees, together with \ 
copies of our Minutes thereon. 

2. Not being yet in possession of the sentiments of the Right honourable the Governor- 
general on this important subject, and the results of a single year, independent of tlieir 
having been derived us regards Madras and Bombay from imperfect returns, being insiif- 
fioieiit for a careful eonsidciation of the question, wc have called lor information from the 
several Presidencies, and have requested the views ami sentiments of the local Governments 
on the scheme suggested by your honourable Court. We have at the same, time forwarded, 
for the consideration of the Governor-general, copies of pajiers which accompany this 
despatch. 

We have, ftc. 

(signed) T, H. Maddock. 

F. Millett. 

Fort William, 31 July 1847. F. Currie. 


Home Department, Separate, Revenue, No. 12, of 1847. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 

The Government of Bombay having furnished us with a copy of their despatch to your 
honourable Court, in the Revenue Department, No. 25, of 1847, dated the 19th May, on 
the state of the cotton trade in that Presidency, we have the honour, in connexion with the 
subject of our letter, No, 11, of this dale, to forward, for the consideration and orders of 
your honourable Court, copies of our Minutes on the expediency, pending the decision of 
the general question of revision of the Indian tariff, of exempting the article of cotton from 
all duty on export, both in Bombay and in the other Presidencies. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) T. H. Maddock. 

F. MilUtt. 

Fort William, 31 July 1847. F. Currie. 


Home Department, Separate, Revenue, No. 13, of 1846. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Honourable Sirs, 

With reference to our despatch. No. 9, dated the 3d July last, we have the honour to 
transmit the accompanying communication, dated the 14th instant, which we have received 
from the Chamber of Commerce, suggesting the expediency of abolishing the export duties 

which 
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which are now levied on the produce and manufactures of this country^ without exception 
as to any articlei and without distinction as to the country to which it may be exported* 

We have, &c. 

(signed) T. IL Maddock. 

Fort William, F. MilletL 

19 September 1846. 


Minute by the Honourable the President, dated 23 June 1846. 

It affords me much pleasure to undertake the consideration of the important topics 
noticed in this letter, and to state in the outset that I fully concur in the general sentiments 
of the honourable Court on the two most important points to which our attention is therein 
directed. These are, the abolition of export duties on articles the produce of our own territories ; 
the abolition of all duties on the trade carried on between different divisions of the East 
India Company’s possessions in India ; and treating, therefore, the whole of the Indian coasts 
and ports as constituent parts of the same empire, all alike free from any duty on transport 
of goods from one to another. 

This latter is a principle the expediency of which has lately been acknowledged by the 
Indian legislature (see proceedings noticed in the margin); and it is but an additional step 
in advance of those measures which have for some years be^n in gradual progress towards 
completion for the removal of restrictions on intet nal traihe on the continent of India, by 
the abolition of the vexatious system of transit duties everywhere. The entire eradication 
of the objectionable duties on the passage of merchandize from one part of the country to 
another may be impossible, as long as numerous, and some of them extensive districts, are field 
in unrestricted sovereignty by the native jirinces of the land, as wc can neither arbitrarily 
deprive them of the revenues which they derive from this source, nor afford to offer them 
compensation in money for the duties which they would be called upon to sacrifice, if they 
were willing to compound in this manner. But still there is so large a portion of the fairest 
and most productive and populous of the territories of the continent of India under the 
direct sway of the British Government, that the benefits derived from the freedom of trade 
throughout these extensive regions arc incalculably great ; and while we feci that it is alike 
the duty and the interest of the Government to extend this freedom as widely as possible, it 
would be an anomaly to continue longer any duties on the tmnsport of goods from port to 
port on the seaboard of India. 1 can, therefore, accord my perfect concurrence in an enact- 
ment to declare the coasting trade absolutely free, and to include in the operation of the law 
the whole of the coasts which are, with few and trifling exceptions, under the direct govern- 
ment of the East India Company, from Kiirrachee to {Singapore. If we adopt this course, 1 
should hope that Her Majesty’s Government would extend its operation to the island of 
Ceylon,’**' so that India may enjoy a reciprocal freedom of trade with that rising colony, and 
wc may probably succeed in introducing a similar exemption from duties in the coasting trade 
under the native Oovornincnts of Burmah, Cutch, &e. It is hardly to be expected that the 
foreign settlements subject to Franco and Portugal would at once embrace so novel a system, 
and they may, without much detriment to the general benefit, remain exceptions to the 
general law of reciprocal freedom, till their own interests lead them to adopt it. 

The abolition of all duties on the produce of our own soil, and of the industry of our own 
subjects, is a measure of such palpable justice and wisdom, that it seems impossible to bring 
forward an argument against it, excejit such as arises from the extent of immediate sacrifice 
of revenue with which it must at first be attended. Before our discussions on this head are 
brought to a close, and are ready to be submitted to the home authorities, I will endeavour 
to ascertain what is likeW to be the annual loss of revenue throughout India from our ceasing 
to levy export duties. But 1 am unwilling to delay the consideration of the subject by my 
colleagues till the loss can be calculated, as I feel convinced that whatever the amount may 
be, the principle of levying any duty on such exports is radically wrong, and that they are 
invariably more injurious to the public than beneficial to the Government. If this is a maxim 
admitted generally in other countries, it applies peculiarly to this, where it is impossible to 
name a staple article of export which has not already, before it reaches the port from which 
it is to be shipped, contributed, by direct or indirect taxation, to the public revenue. Silk, 
sugar, cotton, indigo, saltpetre and grain, are all heavily taxed in the shape of the rent of the 
lands on which they arc produced. It is the interest of the Government to encourage the 
cultivation and produce of all these articles, not only as they promote the general wealth and 
prosperity, but as they tend to improve the condition of landlords and ryots, and, by increasing 
their means, facilitate the collection of the Government land revenue. 

The Indian Government may not, indeed, immediately, or at any future time, look for direct 
pecuniary equivalent for the amount of export duties which it now collects. The land revenue 
being for the most part a fixed amount, and no where promising any great augmentation, we 
cannot expect to derive an equivalent from that source ; and though the imports of British 
manufactures and foreign produce may increase in some proportion to the increase of our 
export trade, which wc may calculate on as the consequence of the abolition of export duties, 

still 


* If Her Majesty's Government would extend n similar system of free trade with India at tlie Cape, the 
Mauritius, Hong Konff and New South Wales, there can be no doubt that it would be mutually heucndal to 
those colonies and to tms country. 

0.41. 3^4 
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Appendix, No. 2 . gtiH the consumption of these imports in the interior of the country is not likely to go on 

increasing as rapidly as the exports may be expected to do. The tastes and habits, not to 

say the poverty, of the great mass of the people of India, are all opposed to the supposition ; 
and the nature of our connexion with England, which calls upon us to furnish an immense 
yearly tribute to that country, checks all tendency which might otherwise exist, to an 
equalization of trade between the two countries, and compels India to export, far beyond her 
means of consuming imported articles in return. 

Nor is there any other source of our Indian revenues likely to be greatly or immediately 
improved by an increase of our exports, so that, as concerns the public finances, the abolition 
of these duties must be regarded as an absolute sacrifice of a part of the present revenues of 
the state, and any equivalent exported in the improved condition of the country at large must 
be regarded as a remote contingency. 

We can at the present moment ill afford to part with any established source of revenue; 
but the same may be said to have been the case when we got rid of a mass of oppressive 
duties very lately in the Madras Presidency. But whatever may be the amount of sacrifice, 
I hail with satisfaction the jirospect of the Court of Directors sanctioning a measure which, 
abstractedly considered, is wise and proper, and which will not only be beneficial to this 
country, but must promote the national prosperity. 

When the Government of Bombay, a snort time ago, brought to our notice the expediency 
of lowering, if not altogether abolishing, the export duty on the cotton grown in that Presi- 
dency, I foresaw the necessity, ere long, of adopting that measure, and the inexpediency of 
maintaining a system of export duties at all was at the same time admitted ; and 1 entirely 
concur in the argument of tlie honourable Court, that while we are willing to make large 
sacrifices in another shape, to promote the produce of the most important staple articles the 
growth of India, it is inconsistent that we should discourage their production by levying 
heavy duties on their exportation. 

There is another article, sugar, of which India, under proper encouragement, can easily 
supply the wants of all Europe. Under the old system of restriction, when India was treated 
in the markets of England as a foreign country, the supply of this article was on a very 
small scale, compared to what it has become since this country was placed on a footing of 
equality with Her Majesty’s colonies, as to the rate of English duty chaiged on her sugar ; 
but the production of sugar for the English market may be said to be only in its infancy; 
it is increasing and will increase, and it behoves the Government of India to afford to this 
important staple all the encouragement which freedom from expoit duty univei sally, and not 
at particular ports, would supply; we shall tliereby render a great service to Great Britain 
as well as to India. 

I would certainly extend the freedom from export duty on all articles the produce of the 
country, to foreign as well as to British ships. It is for the general advantage of our sub- 
jects that the demand for their produce should be increased by every facility that can be 
afforded for the sale of it, and to them it is unimportant whether their goods are exported in 
a Biitish or m a foreign bottom ; but 1 cannot say that I am piepared to sanction the ad- 
mission of imports on foreign vessels, on the same terms as those on British bottoms, unless 
in the case of nations who are willing to grant reciprocal advantages to British ships in their 
ports. 1 do not think that it would be enougli to shut out the foreign mercantile navies of 
Europe and America from our coasting trade, and in that trade they can never participate 
largely. Whatever national benefit is derived fVorn our Navigation Laws, must be diminished 
by encouraging the employment of foreign vessels in the Indian trade. If there is any 
branch of our commercial navy useful to the nation as a nursery for seamen, that which is 
almost the most numerous, which consists of the largest merchant vessels in the world, and 
which is constantly employed in voyages of 15,00o\niles to and fro, must be regarded as 
second to none. On this account alone I would keep up the difl’ercntral scale of import 
duties with respect to the merchant ships of all nations which do not admit our ships into 
their ports on the same terms as their own ; and there is no inconsistency in my advocating 
an equality in exemption from export duty, and proposing to maintain a distinction in our 
import duties. The former, by increasing the means of export and the demand for our pro- 
duce, benefits the producer and the country at large ; but the quantity and the value of our 
imports fall so far short of those of our exports, that the ships w^ich visit India from Europe 
and America are obliged to come out for the greater part in ballast, and there is consequently 
such a large portion of the tonnage of British ships unemployed on the outer voyage, that 
there would be no benefit conferred on the consumer in this country from increasing the 
competition, by admitting foreign ships on the same footing as English ships. It would be 
granting a boon to the foreigner, without any public benefit to our own subjects. French 
ships are the only foreign ones which bring valuable cargoes to Calcutta, and their cargoes,, 
chiefly wines and millinery, are of a description which can best bear a heavy impost. 

With respect to the relief to be afforded to the importers of manufacturing implements,, 
and metals employed in machinery, it will be observed that, by the Order in Council dated 
28th June 1845, this Government has already evinced its disposition to remove restrictions 
on imposts of this nature, and the indulgence may be extended. 

There is one other point on which 1 would wish to be allowed to express my opinion^ 
though it may not coincide exactly with that of the honourable Court. 1 allude to the dis- 
tinction which it is suggested that we should make between indigo and other articles of 
Indian produce in respect to export duty. 

It 18 true that India produces a large portion of all the indigo consumed in Europe ; but 
India is not entirely without rivals in the production of this article. The production here 

enteiU 
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entails a very great outlay of capital, and the speculation is one of a very hazardous nature. 
The introduction into Bengal, ivhere most of our indigo is made, in the course of the last 
two years of an improved process of manufacturing sugar, with the prospect of bringing it 
to market with extraordinary profit, has already led to lands formerly cultivated with indigo 
being given up to sugar, and much of tlie capital hitherto employed in raising the former is 
likely, ere long, to be devoted to the latter article. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
supply of indigo from India into the European market will diminisn, and as it does so, Java, 
the Brazils and other countries may come into competition with us ; and if, under such cir- 
cumstances, this were to be the only article of Indian produce subject to export duty, there 
can be no doubt that great discouragement would attend the speculation, and we may gra- 
dually lose the superiority in quantity and quality of the article which now exists in the 
markets of Europe. From these considerations, I am led to think that it will be desirable 
not to make any difference in respect to export duties between indigo and other articles. 

23 June 1846. (signed) T. Maddock. 


Minute by the Honourable F. Milleft, dated 2 July 1846. 

I FULLY participate in the pleasure expressed by the President in undertaking the consi- 
deration of the important topics noticed in this despatch at the same time I feel that in 
the present imperfect state of our information, I cannot form a well-grounded opinion on 
several points involved in this comprehensive subject. 

On the great principle of securing and improving the land revenue by encouraging the 
exportation of agricultural produce, and removing all needless impediments to the impor- 
tation of commodities in exchange for it, there will not, 1 presume, be any difference of 
sentiment. 

The only objection that can be urged against the immediate abolition of the export duties, 
is the very grave one of ihe embarrassed stale of our finances, and the little expectation to be 
entertained at present of bringing down our expenditure to the level of our income. Otherwise 
I have that confidence in the soundness of the principle on which the propositions before us 
are based, that I am satisfied that sooner or later the increased prosperity of the country, 
resulting from the greater freedom of commercial intercourse, would produce corresponding 
beneficial effects upon the resouicesof the state. 

With respect to indigo, if India really possesses and is likely for some time to enjoy 
almost a monopoly of this article, that is a good and sufficient reason for making it an excep- 
tion from the general rule of free exportation ; it becomes therefore a question of fact, and is 
a fit subject of inquiry. 

I have noted below f the quantity and value of the indigo exported from this Presidency 
from J83f5-37 to 1845-46, and also, as far as I could ascertain them, the average yearly 
prices realized in London and France from 1H36 to the present time. 

The greatest part was shipped to Great Britain; the other principal countries of import are 
in order — France, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs and North America. 

It is probable that former high prices induced too much speculation in this article, and 
that the present low rates are the consequence of a too abundant supply. Sugar in the mean- 
time having become a valuable commodity of exportation, it is natural that much land of 
late appropriated to indigo should now be cultivated with sugar-cane. Still the question 
remains, whether indigo cannot be produced here at much less cost and of better quality, 
than in any other country, and if such be the fact, it may continue to bear the export duty 
now levied, without fear of meeting with any thing approaching to successful competition 
from Java, Brazils or elsewhere. 

The 


* The Honourable Court's Letter, No. S, of 1846, Separate, Revenue Department, on the levy of Customs 
Duties and Regulation of Commerce at the several Presidencies. 


t YEAR. 

Quantity in 
Indian Maundi, 
except 1836-7 and 
1837-8, which 
are Bazar Maunda. 

VALUF^ 

YEAR. 

Price in Londoiu 
per lb. 

(•) 

Price in France 
per ^ Kilogramme, 
Duty paid. 

(*) 

1836-37 - - 


Co’s. Rs. 


f. df. 

/. €. 

80,490 

1,05,00,212 

1886 

6 4 

8 66 

1837-38 . 


1,12,47,681 

1837 

6 2 

10 16 

1838-39 . 


1,06,43,666 

1838 

6 7 

11 80 

1839-40 - 

1,19,842 

2,38,18,663 

1839 

7 11 

12 66 

1840—41 • 

1,16,264 

2,27,11,602 

1840 

7 1 

11 00 

1841-42 . 

1,21,642 

2,39,61,248 

1841 

6 9 

10 00 

1842-43 - 


1,64,77,166 

1842 

6 11 

9 60 

1843-44 - 

1,60,224 

3,19,16,167 

2,68,04,918 

1843 

6 7 

9 26 

1844-46 - 

1,29,484 

1,03,631 

1844 

6 3 

7 66 

1846-48 - 

1,93,64,664 

1846 

1846 

6 - 
4 9 

7 48 

7 30 


(^) Of Bengal ind^, exclusive of Benares and Oude, and dust and timh. 

(^) Good to fine violet, exchunve of the finest deseriptions, and of inftiior sorts, very little of which is 
ever exported for France. 
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Appendixi No. 3. The duty realized on Indigo exported from this Presidency in 1844-45, wad4|97)404 Rs., 

of which 2,19,440 Rs. was levied on exports on foreign bottoms, 

I know not on what principle double duties were imposed on foreign trade, but I presume 
it was with the view of favouring British shipping. 

The following Statements show the number of British and Foreign vessels and amount of 
Tonnage employed for the imports and exports of this Presidency, from 1841-42 to 1844-46. 


YEAR 

British Imports. 

Foreign Imports. 

British Exports. 

Foreign Exports. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
VeMcI.. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1841-42 • 

887 

267,638 

114 

37.339 

788 

248,714 

97 

29,103 

1842-43 - 

823 

231,405 

9C 

30,253 

54> 

240,882 

83 

35,343 

1843-44 - 

990 

23y,oG8 

94 

30,168 

733 

344,839 

85 

36,137 

1844-45 - 

935 

34>»592 

103 

34,347 

599 

337,139'’ 

89 

38,184 


In these statements vessels from the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and dhoonies from the 
Maldive Islands and otlier Asiatic craft, are entered as foreign vessels. 


The two former classes of vessels were as follows, - 



1841 - 42 . 

1842 - 43 . 

1 1843 - 44 . 

1844 - 45 . 


Veshcls. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign imports from Arabian 

12 

5,445 

12 

5,404 

10 

4,8 i 0 

12 

5,Gi4 

and Persian Gulfs. 








Dhoonicsfrom Maldive Islands 

14 

1,561 

U 

1,452 

11 

1,035 

13 

1,379 

Foreign Expoits to Aiabian 

1 

440 

. 

. 

- 

. 

2 

00 

c 

and Persian Gulfs. 








Dhoonies for Maldive Islands 

14 

1,501 

13 

», 45 i 

11 

>,035 

1 1 

1,052 


The principal foreign impoif';^ and expoHs are in vessi'Is from Fiance, North America, 
Mauritius and Bourbon, 


The foreign imports and expoiis with China, were — 



1841-42. 

1842-43. 

1843-44. 

1844-45. 

— — 


Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Vovsels 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Imports from China and Sin- 
gapore. 

- • 

- 

1 

209 

- - 

- 

4t 

1,438 

Exports to China 

2 

<512 

1 

209 

0 

430 

4 i 

1,184 


These statements certainly do not countenance the alarm expressed in the memorials 
(juoted by the honourable Court in the 14th para, of their despatch ; but as they embrace 
only the trade to and from this Presidency, they are not conclusive. 

It certainly does not occur to me why foreign vessels should be built and manned more 
economically than British, in the Indian seas. 

In considering this question in connexion with the object of the Navigation Laws, it must 
Sects. 8 Sc 4, stai. he borne in mind that goods the produce of Asia and Africa, cannot be imported from 

8 & 9 Vict.,c. 88. Europe into the United Kingdom to be used there ; nor can goods the produce of Asia or 

Africa be importecl into the United Kingdom, to be used there, m foreign ships, unless they 
are ships of tne country in Asia or Africa of which the goods are the produce, or from whidh 
they are imported. 

The application of the Navigation Laws to this country could not have been considered 
necessary, on the score of national policy, in the year 37 Geo. 3, and from that time, or 
the Act 37 Geo. 3, c. 117, would not have been passed, and would not have remained 
unrepealed ; it appears to me, therefore, that this Government is not called upon to regulate 
its commercial tariffs with reference to those laws. 

I should 


* Decrease chiefly in clearance for Mauritius, Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and dhoonies. 
t One American tiom China, 372 tons. JTwo American, 606 tons ; two Spanish, 578 tons. 
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I should certainly prefer some such modification of the honourable Court’s Regulation of Appendix, No. 

1838, as is described in the 12th para, of their despatch, to continuing the system of double — — 

duties; but stronger evidence of the necessity of such modification must be produced before 
1 can give an opinion in favour of it. 

Respecting tne abolition of duties on port to port trade, our views arc in entire consonance 
with those of the honourable Court; and on the subject of the 18th para, of their despatch, 

I have only to express my concurrence in the observations of the President. 

In the preparation of a new tariflF, the Court’s suggestions for reducing or abolishing the 
import duties on certain metals can be duly attended to. 

Of the total amount of customs revenue which would be immediately lost by the abolition 
of export duties, we have no correct information. The loss at this Presidency would be 
13,02,430 Rs. ; or, if the export duty on indigo be retained as at present, 8,05,020 Rs. ; if 
the double duty be reduced to single, 0,74,748 Rs. 

'At Madras, the export duty on cotton only in 1844-45, was 3,20,103 Rs. 

At Bombay, the same duty averaged 5,32,540 Rs. per annum, for 1842-43 to 1844-45. 

The immediate saciifico would certainly be very considerable. An eventual increase of 
the land revenue might be expected, to a certain extent, from the encouragement held out to 
the cultivation of waste lands; but in Bengal, Behar and Benares, the revenue is perma- 
nently settled ; and in the ceded and conipiercd provinces the settlements are concluded, 
with few exceptions, for 30 years. 

The Northern Sircars of Madras are also permanently settled ; in the remaining territories 
jf that Presidency, and in those of Bomoay, the effect on the revenue should be more 
mmediately felt. 

1 am, perhaps, more sanguine than the President as to the probable increase of import- 
ation to oe expected from increased exportation. It will be seen, fium the statements 
below, that the imports at this Presidency have greatly increased from 1843-44, from 
which time there was also an increase of exports. Time does not admit of an analysis of 
this increase, but I believe it is generally understood that the consumption of cotton twist 
and yarn, and cotton piece-goods, is becoming very considerable among the natives of this \ 
country. 

(signed) F, MUlett. 

2 July 1848. 


13,82,430 

4,97,404 

8,8.5,020 

1.3,82,4.30 

8,87,t!83 

9,74,748 


Minute by the Honourable Sir T. H, Mculdock, Knt., dated 3 July 1846. 

The honourable Mr. Millett having, in his Minute, brought together all statistical 
information requisite for the elucidation of the subject which can be immediately collected, 
1 have no further remarks to make till we are in possession of such full information of the 
imports and exports of all the Presidencies, and the amount of duties realized therefrom, as 
may enable us to lay accurate statements regarding them before the honourable Court. 

3 July 1848. (signed) T, H. Haddock. 


From the President and Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce to G. A. Bushby, Esq., 
Secretary to Ooverument, Home Department; dated 14 September 1846. 

Sir, 

We are instructed, on the part of the Chamber of Commerce, respectfully to solicit that 
the honourable the Deputy-(xovcrnor will be pleased to take into early consideration the 
expediency of abolishing the export duties levied on the produce and manufactures of tliis 
country. 

2. His Honour is aware that it is now generally admitted that the imposition of duties on 
the export trade of a country tends so materially to fetter its industry, and to discourage the 
development of its internal resources, as thereby greatly to outweigh its value to the State 
as a source of revenue. 

3. That the uiaiutenance of such a system is injurious to the trade of the Presidency, may 
be inferred from the tact exhibited in the Commercial Annual for 184.5-48, published by the 
Supervisor of Customs, that the gross duty on exports amounts to only 13 lac? of rupees; a 
sum which, after deducting the cost of collection, cannot, it is presumed, as a portion of the 

public 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. * 

Year. 

Merchandize. 

Treabuic. 

Total. 

Year. | 

Merchandixe. 

Treasure 

Total. 

1840-41 

lJVIl-42 

1842-48 

J 848-44 
l«44--4:> 

Rs. 

4,88,97,44!) 
4.4.3,89,440 
4,08, 1(1, .550 
4,60,80,900 
8,08,(59,229 

Rs. 

97,80,223 
99,27,282 
1,85,28,720 
1,90,86,882 
1, (<0,57,089 

Rs. 

.5,88,77,871 

6,t2,!)(5,732 

5,71,4.5,279 

8 47,60, .582 
7,09,28,298 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 48 
]84;{-44 
1844-45 

Rs. 

8. 28. . 31 .237 

8.. 35. 18.7.37 

7.0. 1.11. .321 
10,0«,8.3,.32.3 
10,04,02, 178 

Rs. 

8,02,081 

4,21,85.5 

1,09,841 

2,87,947 

29,15,4:14 

Rs. 

8,.38,93,298 

tV3s*,40,593 

7,65,21,186 

10,11,71,270 

10, *33,17, 912 
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Appendix^ No. 9. public income, be deemed any compensation for the detriment unavoidably inflicted on trade 

and agriculture by the continuation of the exaction. 

ytf. Referring to the supervisor’s report, it will be observed that, out of the total collection 
if 13,10,895 rupees, 9,65,125 rupees were contributed by six articles only ; viz. 


Indigo 

Rs. 

- 4,14,099 

Silk - - - 

- 1,64,500 

Silk Piece Goods - 

- 1,46,103 

Rice - - - 

- 1,12,931 

Saltpetre 

82,972 

Cotton 

44,500 


Co/sEs. 9,65,125 


Indigo, which pays nearly one-third of the total export duty, has, by the competition arising 
from the increased produce of Java, Guatemala and Mexico, been rendered one of the least 
remunerative products of Bengal, and consequently is the least capable of bearing taxation. 

5. Moreover, the competition that our sugars are in future destined to meet in the English 
market, renders it peculiarly expedient that all restrictions on their expoit to foreign coun- 
tries should be removed. Sugar exported to any place other than the United Kingdom or a 
Biitish possession, is subject to a duty of three per cent, on British bottoms, and six per cent, 
on foreign. So long as the protection to colonial sugars remained in force in England, this 
duty was of little consequence, because the high prices given for the British market virtually 
excluded the foreign dealer flora purchasing here at all. But now that this protection is to 
be withdrawn, a fall will of necessity take place here, and probably a corresponding advance 
in the price of sugars benefited by the removal of protection, in which case the two descrip- 
tions being brought more on an equality as regards the foreign purchaser, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that he would eveiitualiy draw a portion of bis supplies from this, and thus 
increase the demand for our sugars. 

6. To illustrate this argument, we take the liberty to append a table, derived from the 
demi-official statements published by the Supervisor of Customs, of our sugar exports since 
1833-34, which shows that our trade in the article with Bombay, the Gulfs, and foreign 
Europe and America, was annihilated by the increased prices given for sugar for Great 
Bntain ; and, by parity of reason, that trade may be revived on the depression of prices in 
the home market. It will be observed that the trade with Britain was gradually increasing 
prior to the equalization of duties at home; but the increase on that event taking place m 
1840-41 IS quite unparalleled, being from seven lacks to 17 lacks of maunds, that is, from 
26,000 to 63,000 tons in one year. 

7. Should his Honour, impressed with thfe policy of the measure, determine on the repeal 
of export duties, the Chamber would presume to point to itie great changes recently made 
and in progress in England, as furnishing a reason for its being immediately carried into 
effect, and thus enabling this empire, m the race of cf>mpctition, to derive the full benefit 
which its great natural advantages afford ; and the Chamber would also crave that no 
exception be made as to the article for export, and no distinction as to the country to which 
it may be shipped. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) C. J, Richards f President, q Chamber of 
C. B, i'/awwer, Vice-President, / Commerce. 

Calcutta, 14 September 1846. 


TABLE of Exports of Sugar from Calcutta^ from 1833-34 to 1845-40, both Years inclusive. 


YEAR. 

Total Exports. 

Great Britain. 

Bombay. 

Gulfs, direct. 






Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 


1833-34 

- 

- 

4.90,363 

94,693 

1,31,354 

39,437 

10,771 


1834-35 

- 

- 

3,58,515 

1,54,590 

1,40,321 

34, >40 

4,400 

11 

1835-36 

- 


3,68,760 

1,95,587 

1,08,011 

32,757 

15,261 


» 836-37 

- 


6,17,360 

3,64,864 

1,82,171 

38,668 

12,466 

•g'S 

» 837-38 

- 


8,14,771 

5,95.856 

1,29,461 

36,043 

8,830 

■^1 

1838-39 

- 


8,69,107 

7,31,838 

88,823 

24,145 

900 

■si 

1839-40 

- 

• 

8,43,889 

7,34,651 

76,571 

14.098 

328 

1^ 

1840-41 

- 


17.84,791 

17,17.290 

48,131 

6,671 

• None. 


1841-43 

- 


15,33,093 

14,52,502 

46,476 

9,604 

- ditto. 


1843-43 

- 


16,05,530 

15,73.145 

1 15.292 

3,076 

- ditto. 


1843-44 

- 


15,42,581 

! 15,36,476 

1,150 

3,054 

- ditto. 


1844-45 

- 

- 

15,39,117 

15,18,009 

9,403 

1.449 

- ditto. 


1845-46 

' 

’ 

18,39,374 

18,31,363 

567 

' 2,957 

• ditto. 
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(No. 613.) Appendix, No. s. 

From G. A. Btahhy, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the 
President and V^ce-President of the Chamber of Commerce, dated 19 September 1846. 


Gentlemen, 

I AM directed by the President in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
14th instant, suggesting the expediency of abolishing all export duties which are now levied 
on the produce and manufacture of this country, and to state m reply, that the subject has 
been for some time under the consideration of this Government, and that a copy of your com- 
munication will be transmitted to the honourable the Court of Directors by the present 

I have, 4c. 

Council Chamber, (signed) G. A. Buthby, 

19 September 1846. Secretary to the Government of India. 


Home Department, 
Separate, Keveune. 


(No. 276.) 

Fort William, Home Department, 11 July 1846. 

Office Memouanoum. 

The Secretary in the Home Department has the honour to request that the Secretary to 
Government in the Financial Depat tment will have the goodness to furnish him with a 
Return of Imports and Exports, according to items and columns in the Schedules of the 
Acts cited below*, for the collection of customs at the several Presidencies. 

(signed) G. A. Bushby, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 9.) 

Fort William, Home Department, 9 January 1847. 

Office Memorandum. 

The Secretary in the Home Department has the honour to request that the Secretary in 
the Financial Department will have the goodness to inform him when the statements called 
fur in Oifice Memorandum, No. 275, of the 11th July 1846, may be expected to be furnished 
to this department. 

(signed) G. A. Bushby, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 247.) 

Fort William, Financial Department, 19 February 1847. 

Office Memorandum. 

The Secretary to the Government of India in the Financial Department has the honour, 
in reply to Office Memoranda, Nos. 275 and 9, dated respectively the llth July last and 
»th ultimo, to forward to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Home Department, 
the accompanying Customs Statements of Imports and E.\ports for 1844-45, of the Port 
of Calcutta, prepared in the manner required in the Memorandum, and to inquire whether, 
with regard to the other Presidencies, similar Ueturus are required for only the ports of 
Madras and Bombay, or for the whole of the ports in each Presidency, as the preparation of 
a return embracing the whole of the ports of each Presidency, will be a work of consider- 
able time. A complete set of the Customs Returns of the Ports of the Madras Presidency 
for 1844-46 has only recently been received in this office, and they are herewith forwarded 
for inspection, together with the statements appertaining to the Bombay Presidency fur the 
same year. 

2. The return of these documents, when no longer required, is solicited. 

(signed) J. Dorin, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


• Bengal: Act (No 14.) of 1836, Schedule (A.) and (B.)— Madras : Act (No. 6.) of 1844, Schedule (A.) 
and (B.)— Bombay : Act (No. 1.) of 1838, Schedule (A.) and (B.) 


0.41. 


SI'S 


Bengal 


STATEMENT of Imports, according to Items and Columns in the Schedule (A.) of Act XIV. of 1836. 

Prepared from the Collector’s Annual Accounts, agreeably to the requisition from the Home Department, No. 275, dated 11 July 184C. 
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A’. A— The rates shown in the columns marked (^A.), are those stated m the Schedule of Act XIV of 1836 , calculating, however, at these rates, will not in many cases give the amount of collections as entered in this statement, in consequence of the 
Collector having often levied double duty, by way of penalty, on goods imported unmanifest^, and as often levied less duty when goods were under cover of Madras and Bombay oertificatea. 







Bengal Customs, 1844-45. 

Statement of Exports, according to Items and Columns in the Schedule (B.) of Act XIV. of 1836. 

Prepared from the Collectors Annual Statements, agreeably to the Requisition from the Home Department, No. 275, dated 11 July 1846. 
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In some cases the Valuation of Goods has not been given in the Returns received. 
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In some cases the valuation of goods has not been given in the Returns received. 
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Tills includes the duty on Indigo, ^Uiich amounts to 355, 3. 6. j viz. 
British Bottoms - - - 350 1 1 6 

Foreign Bottoms - - 4 8 - 
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Minute by the Honourable Sir JET. Maddochf Knt.; dated 1 July 1847. 

The returns which we have received of the produce of all the export duties of India may, 
1 think, be at once submitted to the honourable Court ; I see nothing in their amount as a 
source of Indian revenue which induces me to alter the opinion which 1 expressed this time 
last year. They tend rather to confirm me in the view I then took, as I feel assured that 
the sacrifice of an income of 36,00,000 rupees per annum, cannot be placed in comparison with 
the benefit which the country would derive from perfect freedom in the export and the 
coasting trade of its chief staples. 

1 think that no time should be lost in communicating with the Court on this subject, as 
we may (as we have been in the matter of the coasting trade) be compelled to act with 
respect to cotton, on the principles which I have advocated, without the advantage of the 
Court’s special sanction, and of their adoption of a systeqa universally, which they suggested 
to us in their despatch of the 22d April 1846. 

(signed) T. //. Haddock. 

1 July 1847. 


Minute by the Honourable F. Millett ; dated 29 July 1847. 


In these statements, the net collections are obtained by deducting refunds, exclusive of 
drawbacks, from the gross collections. The export statements, therefore, for Madras and 
Bombay, with respect to the article of cotton, can only be regarded as approximating to the 
truth, because, under the system then m force, cotton exported from a subordinate port 
to the port of Madras and Bombay, was subject to export auty, though on re-exportation 
from Madras or Bombay to Europe, the United States, or any British possession in America, 
the export duty paid at the subordinate port was refunded. 

According to these statements, the net export duties of the three Presidencies in 1844-46, 
an^unted to 36,53,469 rupees. 

^The principal articles on which export duties were levied, were — 

Rs, 


Cotton - 

Indigo 

Rice 

Raw Silk 

Silk Piece Goods 

Saltpetre 


8,73,039 

6,21,720 

3,34,817 

1,95,886 

1,41,289 

1,24,466 


The several Presidencies contributing the following portions: — 


Cotton.’* **' Rs. 

Bengal - to Europe, &c. . . - - 1,367 

Madras - to Europe, &c. . • - - 3,129 

„ to other places • - - - 2,92,356 

Bombay - to Europe, &c, - - - - 13,718 

„ to other places > • - - 5,62,469 


8,73,039 


Indigo. Rs. 

Bengal - - 4,97,406 

Madras - - - 1,23,959 

Bombay ------- - 355 


6,21,720 


RiCE.f Rs. 

Benpl 76,390 

Madras (Rice and Paddy) - - - - 2,58,427 


3,34,817 


The duties on raw silk, salt, piece-goods, and saltpetre, belong solely to Bengal. 

The net export duties in Bengal, amounted in 1845-46 to 13,16,135 rupees, J the 
principal items being — 

Indigo - - - 

Rice - - - 

Raw Silk 
Silk Piece Goods 
Saltpetre 


* The export duty at Bengal is eight annas per maund : at Madras and Bombay, nine for Britidi 
bottoms, the same proportion for Foreign bottoms. 

The export duty on rice at Madras is double what it is in Bengal. 

0 . 41 . 3 N 2 


Rs. 

4,01,232 § 

1,13,907 

1,68,773 

1,47,243 

1,36,150 


Appendix, No. t. 


Bengal, 13,62,430. 
Madras, 10,09,405. 
Bombay, 12,81,634. 


t On British 
bottoms -9,14,323 
On Foreign 
botto ms - 4,01,812 

13,16,135 

$ On British 
bottoms- 2,19,553 
On Foreign 
botto ms- 1.81,679 

4,01,232 
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Appendix, No. s. in my Minute of the 2d July 1846, I gave a statement of the quantity and value of 
— — ^ ^ indigo exported yearly from Bengal, from 1836-37 to 1846-46, and as far as I could ascertain 
them, the average yearly prices realized in London and France from 1836 to 1846. 

yl find that the quantity of Indigo exported in 184^)-47 was 1,01,515 Indian maunds, 
which is 2,000 less than in 1846-46. The London price in 1847, seems about the same as 
in 1846. No account of the price in France of the last crop has yet reached Calcutta. 

The exports of indigo have been decreasing during the last three years, but the quantity 
exported m 1843-44 was very much larger than in any previous year of the series. 

The solution of the question, whether this article should form an exception from the 
abolition of export duties generally, appears to depend upon certain facts which have not 
yet been ascertained. 

^ With respect to the double duties levied on imports and exports on foreign bottoms, 
according to a calculation made in the Financial Department at my request, the ilifFerence in 
Onlmports, 1,40, 534. the amount of customs collections at the three Presidencies in 1844-45, would have been 
OnExports, 2,63,350. 4,12,934 rupees, if the duties on goods exported and imported in foreign vessels had been 
the same as on goods exported and imported in British vessels. 

In my former Minute I mentioned the permanent settlement in the Northern Circarsof the 
No. 686, Revenue Madras Presidency, as a reason why no increase of land revenue could be obtamed from them. 
Juno^^847'^’ J stated in a letter recently received fiom tlie Madras Government, that in most of 

* the districts in which tlie permanent settlement was introduced in 1802, the greater portion 

of the zemindaries and proprietary estates have become the property of Government by 
purchase at public sales for arrears of revenue. 

I fear the new rates of import duty imposed by Act IX. of 1845, will be found to require 
modification. 

Though favourable to the abolition of export duties, I think the measure should be deferred 
for the present, until our finances are in a more prosperous condition. 


29 July 1847. 


(signed) F. Millett 


No. 1. — Memorandum showing the Amount of Duty that was collected in 1844-46, on 
ImporU and Exports of the three Presidencies, on Foreign Bottoms, and the Amount 
that would have been collected, had the Rates of Duty on such Imports and Exports been 
the same as those on Goods on British Bottoms. 





Amount of 
Duties realized in 
IS 44/45 
on Goods 
Iinpoited and 
Exjiiirted on 
Foreign Bottoms. 

Amount of 
Duties Calculated 
on the 
same Goods, 
as if they had been 

Decrease. 




Imported 
and Kxpoitcd on 
British Bottoms 


^ f Import duties 

Beno.i. ditto - 



Rs. 

1,88,590 

3,92.683 

Rs. 

1,16,624 

',95,658 

Rs. 

71,966 

',97,025 


Total 

- - - 

5,81,373 

3,13,282 

3,68,991 

rimport duties 

Madras -(Ex|>ort ditto - 

- 

- 

62,167 

1,00,719 

31,063 

48,795 

3', '04 
5 ', 924 


Total 

. . . 

1 . 6 SS .886 

79,858 

83,028 

„ f Import duties 

Bombay -(Ex'port ditto - 

- 

- 1 

93,033 

17,863 

46,518 

3.4C3 

46,514 

'4,401 


Total 

... 

i,io ,«95 

49-980 

60,915 

Grand Total 

. . . 

Co^s Rs. 

8,55,054 

4»42»i20 

4,12,934 


Foit William. Financial Department 
10 July 1847. 


•} 


No. 2. 
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No. 2 .— Memorandum of the Quantity of Indigo Exported from Calcutta in 1846-47 Appendix, No. a. 

(as per Quaiterly Customs Returns). ■ ■ — 


1 

On 

British Bottoms. 

On 

Foreign Bottoms. 

Tot At. 

ibt Quarter of 1846-47 . - - 

2d „ ,1 - • - • 

3d f , j> ■ • * ■ 

4 th „ 

Indian Md». S, Chs. 

1 

3,407 9 

>,.363 9 15 

S 3 , 09(1 31 6^ 

51,370 20 13i 

Indian Mdh, S, Cht, 

188 22 2 
129 4 14 
9,037 36 nj 
13,722 sy 5i 

Indian Md$, S, Chu 

3,596 18 n 
i,()9i 14 13 
31,134 18 3 
65,093 >o 3 


Total - - - 

78,437 1813^ 

23,078 3 oj 

1,01,515 31 13 


Fort William, Financial Department,! 

10 July 1847. f 


Minute by the Iloiiourablc Sir Frederick Currie^ Bart.; dated 29 July 1847 . 

Tiir letter of the Court of Directors, No. of 1840, datol 22d April ISIO^, directs the 
consideration of the Government ol* India of these separate questions : — 

1st. The abolition of export duties on all articles except indigo. 

2d. The abolition of double duties on imports and exports on foreign bottoms. 

3d. The making the trade from port to port in British India free and unrestricted m 
all articles, with the exception of salt and opium. 

The Government of India recorded their OTiniou on these several points in separate Minutes, 
which were reported, it appears, to the Uourt of Directors m letter No. 9, dated 3 July 
1846. 

In the views and opinions contained in those Minutes, I generally concur. I have not 
the slightest doubt as to the policy of adopting the first and third propositions at the earliest 
possible period with reference to the present state of our finances. With regard to the 2d 
proposition, I am not in possession, at this moment, of information sufficient to warrant my 
giving a decided opinion. 

The papers now referred for consideration relate to the first question alone. 

It appears that the immediate adoption of the scheme for abolishing the export duties on 
all articles would entail a loss of revenue to the extent of 36 J lacs of rupees. 

We should consider seriously whether our finances are in a condition at the present 
moment to warrant our sacrificing so large an amount of annual revenue. 

I am satisfied that they are not. By suddenly removing this large item from our income, 
we should, 1 think, embarrass ourselves very much, and we should postjione, to a h)ng period, 
that return to an easy and prosperous condition, which we may hope very soon to arrive at, 
by a judicious husbanding of our resources at the present time. 

Moreover, except in respect to one article — cotton, there docs not seem to lie any imme- 
diate pressure. Ihe adoption of the whole measure would be rather for the sake of carrying 
into practice a just principle of political economy, than to relieve any department of trade or 
produce of a burden pressingly injurious to its interests at this time. 

Indigo, rice, and perhaps raw silk, are very little alK'cted by tlic export duties as to their 
produce and export trade. Piece-goods and saltpetre, 1 believe, rather require relief. 

The sentiments of the members of Government m respect to the cotton duties have been 
recorded separately in the papers regarding that article referred from Bombay. 

1 am disposed to urge upon the Court of Directors the expediency of immediately remov- 
ing the export duty on cotton, in reference to the arguments contained in the papers I allude 
to; but I w'ould postpone the abolition of the duties generally for another year or 18 months, 
by which time I trust there will not be the same financial objections to the adoption of the 
measure which exist at this moment. 

(signed) F. Currie. 

29 July 1847. 


From 


* Letter of Court of Dliecton, No. 3, Separate, Revenue Deportment, dated 22 d April 1846, and the retunis 
called for, regarding the export duties of the three Presidencies. 

0 . 41 . 3 N 3 
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Home De^rtment^ From G. A. Bushbyj Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to Secretary to Government 
Separate^ Revenue. Bengal, Secretary to Government of Fort St. George, and Secretary to Government of 

Bombay; dated 31 July 1847. 


• Bengal : Honoura- I 
We the Deputy cop 

Governor. T)p. 

Fort St. George : i j 

Most Noble the 
Governor in Council . bjiSi 
Bombay: Honoura- viz. 
ble the Governor in 
Council. 


I AM directed to transmit to you for the consideration of the , the accompanying 

copy of a despatch from the Honourable the Couit of Directors, in the Separate Revenue 
Department, No, 3, of 1846, dated the 22d April, containing a review of the principles on 
which the Indian system for the collection of duties and the regulation of trade is at present 
based, with the following practical suggestions for the reconstruction of the Customs Laws ; 


Most Noble the Go\ernor in Council, 
the Governor in Council. 

I Bengal ; Madras ; Bombay. 


Council. abolition of export duties on all articles except indigo. 

2d. The abolition of double duties on imports and expoits on foreign bottoms. 

3d. The publication of a general tariff of duties for British India, the trade from port 
to port being left free and unrestricted in all articles, with the exception of salt and 
opium. 

2. The President in Council, soliciting the views 
Governs- , f*. Georw : sentiments of the + on this important 

the Governor in Couned. subject, requests to be furnished at the same time 

i Bengal; Madras; Bombay. w’^h statements of exports under the J Pre- 

sidency for a period of four years, commencing with 
1843-44, prepared according to the enclosed Form, No. 1, together with an abstract, showing 
the amount realized annually during the above period from duty on the export of staple 

{Fort William; Fort articles the growth of the territories subject to the Government of § 

St George; Bombay. 

Omit para. 3, to y 3. With reference to the Court’s suggestion for maintaining the duty on the export of 

Bombay. indigo, the President in Council is desirous of being furnished with a statement showing the 

|l Both divisions of estimated quantity produced annually under the || Presidency during the past four 
tne Ben^i^; Madras, years, the actual quantity exported, the average cost of manufacture per maund, and the 
average selling price in the Europe markets ; with any infoimation that may be procurable as 
to the quantity, quality, cost and value of indigo, the produce of Java, Brazils or elsewhere, 
with which the Indian produce has to compott^ ; and in the event of a falling off in the pro- 
duce and price of the lattei, the probable causes of such decline. 

4. The President m Council further requests to be furnished with a statement according 
to the enclosed Foini, No. 2, showing the net amount of duty collected on impoits and 
exports since 1843-44 on foreign bottoms, and the amount that would have been realized 
had the rates of duty on such imports and exports been the .same as those levied on goods 
shipped on British bottoms. 

I have, &c. 


Council Chamber, 31 .)ulv 1847. 


(signed) O. y/. Bushby, 

Sccietary to the Government of India, 


r Bengal, ] 

No. 1. j F’ort St. George, I Customs. 
[Bombay, J 

Statement of Exports for 1843-44. 



No. 
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No. 2.— Statembmt showing the Net Amount of Duty Annually collected 
from 1843-44 to 1846-47. 

fBengal I 

Iheorts and Exports under the^ Madras ^Presidency on Foreign Bottomsi and the amount that 

[Bombay j 

would have been realized had the Kates of Duty on surh Imports and Exports been the same as 
those levied on Goods sliipped on British Bottoms. 


B E N a A t. 

FORT ST. GEORGE. 

BOMBAY. 

Amount of Dutien 

realised on Goods 
Impoited and Exported 

on 

Foieign BottoiuN. 

Amount of Duties 
calculated on 
the same Goods, at if 
they had been 
Imported ‘and Exported 
on 

British Bottoms. 

DECREASE. 

1843-44 • - ' 

1 Export ditto . • • 




Total - - - 




1844-45 /^"’P®'* ■ * “ 

It'xport ditto ... 


I 


Total ... 



* 

1845-46 f^®P®"“® - - * 

LExpoit ditto ... 




Total ... 




1846-47 * • - 

(.Export ditto 




Total . - . j 




Grand Total - • . Co.’s Rs. 





From O. A. Bushby, Esq., Secretary to the Government of In<lia, to H. M. lilliot, Esq., 
Secretary with the. Right honourable the Governor-general; dated 31 July 1847. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my letter, No. 395, dated the 3d July 1846, I am directed to transm 
to you, to be laid before the Right honourable the CovcrnoLene/al tl™ LcomnanviiS^tm 

KreS^on^' President in Council to the honourable tk^Cmirt ^ 
Ui^tors, on the subject of the contemplated revision of the Customs Laws of India to<TPfb< 
with copies of the papers forwarded with that despatch. ’ 

2. The information obtained not being sufficient to enable the Government of India f 

PiSdeStk^'aincil ZTcalT^ f f ‘n® V authorities, th 

Council has called for fuller information from the several Pre^idpnpipq nn- 

""" of th* ss 


Fort William, 31 July 1847 . 


I have, &c. 

(signed) G. A. Bushby, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


0.41. 


3 N 4 


(No. 2075. 


Appendix, No. 9 . 


Home Department, 
Separate, Revenue. 
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(No. 2075 of 1847.) 

From R. K. Pringle^ Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Bombay, to G. A. Bushby, Esq. 
Secretary to the Government of India ; dated 31 May 1847. 


Revenue Depart- 
ment. 


Sir, 

I AM directed by the honourable the Governor in Council to transmit to you for the pur- 
pose of being laid before the honourable the President in Council, the accompanying copies 
of a despatch addressed to the honourable the Coiut of DirecUirs, under date the 10th 
instant, No. 25, and of its several enclosures, reporting the proceedings of this Government 
relative to an investigation into the state of the cotton trade of this Presidency. 


Bombay Castle, 31 May 1H47. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) JR. K. Pringle, 

Chief Secretary. 


Minute by the Ilonoiimblo T. H, Maddocki dated 17 June 1847. 

I I! \VE on a former occasion advocated the abolition of export duties on all articles of 
law produce at all the ports in India, and am in hopes that such a measure will ere long be 
sanctioned by th(‘ home authorities. While* oui finances uerc* in an embaiiiissed condition, 
there might be reason for postponing any immediate saciifice of* any branch of revenue, hut 
I Inive much reason to feel confident, that the Government of India will not be much longer 
debarred fiom the adoption of a more liheial jiobcy for tin* (‘iicouiag(‘mcnt of the piosperity 
of India, by any diiliculties of a finaneral natme. Of all the jirmcipal aiticles of the jiroduce 
of India the expoitation of which i(*(]mi<*s eiiromageiuent, cotton must he admitted to he 
of the gieatest inpoitance, and no duty ou^ht, m my opinion, to bi* levied on llui exjiort of 
an article which has aln'adv \ield(*(l revi'iiue to tin* *'tat(‘, whelbei m tlu* sliapi* of land 
revenue, if it is tlie pioduee (d* om own teiiitoiv, oi m that of eusloms on crossing 
our fiontier or hues of chokies, li it is the produce of the torntoiy of an independent 
clneflaiii. 

From all the statements wh'eh W(* have rece ived fiom Bombay, we must come to the 
conclusion, that tin* cotton cultivation js diminishing m some of tin* cottoii-gi owing districts 
of that Presidency; niid if this js a fact, it must lx* adiiiitt(‘d that the Govorumenl duty om 
evpoitation lias coiitiibiitixl consi(l(*iabl} to tin* tailing oil of tlie cultivation, which falling 
oft is or will be followed bv the mubihtv of cullivat()»s to pay tin* stipiil.ited lent of tb(‘ir 
lands, and a consecjiemt ababmient ol the (loveiniiient deinand on the land, and, indeed, 
the Bomhav aiitlioiities appi(*heiid that we may losi* iiioK* by dimmiitioii of the levenuc on 
cotton lands, than we gam bv the c*\j)oit dutv on cotton. 

If theie IS any sulliciciit gioimd to anticipab* such a result fiom our continuing to hwy 
the c\|)ort duty, it would tiiiaucially be our best policy immediately to remit that duty at 
Bombay, and it w<* lemit it thrie, to remit it at all om poits. 

But eveiiif th<‘re did not exist any stiong iiidueenu'nt of this nature to abolish the export 
duties on eotfon, I consider that as it must lx* the inleuM ol (iieal Britain to onconiage by 
eveiy possiliic means, the uiowtli of cotton m India, in older to dmiimsli our (lejiendeiice fiir 
5iip])lies of tins artmh* on foreign countiu's, it is inconsistent with the national mteiest to 
maintain so gi(*at a discouragement on its giowtli as .i he.ivy e\[)ort duty, in addition to the 
rent of the land on which it is produci’d must lu'i ds imposi*. And it seems almost incon- 
sistent, that while the Govennnrnt is spendni'i l.ng(' sums of money on cxporimeiital 
impiovement of the cotton produce for the beiielit of the Biitish manuf.ictnrei, it should 
impose on it a duty that must dimmish, il* it (loo> not nun, tlu) exjioit tiade altogether. 

1 annex a statement of tin* leveiiuo lealized on the i*\poi(atK>a of cotton from the ports of 
the three Piesideiieies in the \ ear 1 8 15- lo, from w Inch it apjieais that, Without account- 
ing for any dmiiimtion by drawback, the amount received was not, in that year, more than 
5,33,000 iup(*(’s, and I fci‘l a'-^ui(‘d that it is not worth our while, for tin* sake of so small 
an income as that deiived liom the expoit cotton tiade, to ohstriict the cultivation and ex- 
portation of an article of great national impcirtani <*. 

But for the consideration that the gencuil subject of the Indian traffic is under investiga- 
tion by the honomable Couit, 1 should feel no hesitation in recommending the immediate 
abolition of all duties on the (*\port of cotton from India, and, under existing circumstances, 
I would, in reference to the commmiicution lately made to the Court by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, when transmitting the report of the committee formed to inquire into the state of the 
cotton trade in that Presidency, urge, on the same authority, the expediency of exempting 
this aiticlc from all duty on export both in Bombay and in the other Presidencies, where the 
revenue derived from this source appears to be veiy msigmficant. 

(signed) T. IL Maddock. 

17 June 1847. 


Duty 
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Duty on Exports in 1845>46, of Cotton Wool, from the several Ports of British India. 


Bengal 


{ 


{ British Bottoms 
Foreign Bottoms 


Subordinate Ports • 
f Madras • 


Fort 
St. George ] 


{ British Bottoms 
Foreign Bottoms 


Subordinate Ports, British and Fo 
reign Bottoms . . • 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Subordinate Ports 


{ 


British Bottoms 

Foreign Bottoms 

Deduct refunds in 
third quarter 

Btitish Bottoms 
Foreign ditto 


Doturfa Ports / 5 "“* Bottoms 
t Foreign ditto 




7 4 9 
o,86o 14 - 


11,63a a 10 
3 > 53 t 14 5 


5.868 a 9 


38,19a 15 9 
861 7 6 


3.38.415 6 1 1 

1 7 - 


4,306 11 8 
13 »5 7 


15.164 1 3 

1.49.394 - - 


37,331 8 3 
3,38,416 13 11 
4,330 11 3 


Company' t Rupeet 


5,868 a g 


1.57.458 1 3 


3,70,069 1 5 


5 . 33.395 5 5 


N.jB.—No complete Return of the Drawback paid at the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay is 
included in the Accounts or Statements of either of those Presidencies. 

Fort William, Financial Department, 

16 June 1847. 


Minute by the Honourable Millett, dated 24 Juno 1847 . 

Anticipating the early adoption of some general measure regarding the duties on 
exportation, 1 do not lliink it would be advisable to take any special and immediate step in 
respect of the one article of cotton. 

The Bombay Government do not consider the state of the cotton trade to be such as to 
occasion alann ; and they have deemed it proper, before entertaining the question of an 
entire abolition of the export duty, to call mr information as to the effect such a measure 
would have upon the revenue. 

The rule by which the duty is levied has certainly operated prejudicially, inasmuch as 
the rate has increased as the price of the commodity has fallen. If any immediate relief 
were thought necessary, it might well be the substitution of an ad valorem duty. 

With regard to the revenue derived from cotton lands, much has been done, and much is 
in progress, towards a systematic revision of the assessment on the lands of every description 
throughout the Presidency. 

Under the new plan the assessment is fixed, not with reference to the actual crops, but 
according to the quality of the soil. 

24 June 1847 . (signed) F. Millett. 


Minute by the Honourable F. Currie; dated 30 June 1847 . 

This is a very interesting report, and if it were not that the whole question of the con- 
tinuance of duties on exports generally, and of cotton in particular, is now under the 
consideration of the Court of Directors, from whom we may expect early instructions, I 
should be disposed to press the immediate abolition of those duties on cotton exported on 
British bottoms, and their reduction one-half on cottons exported on foreign bottoms. The 
regulation of the assessment upon soils and not upon crops, is already engaging the atten- 
tion of the Bombay Government. It is evidently the interest of the Indian Government to 
foster and improve their cotton trade by all legi^ate means; and it is evident that the 
present rate of export duty is acting upon it most injuriously. 

30 June 1847 . (signed) F. Currie. 


0.41. 
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Appendix, No. From G. An BusUy^ !l^q., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to 
M, Elliot f Esq., Secretary with the Right honourable the Governor-General: dated 

31 July 1847. 

Sir, 

Separate, Revenue. With reference to my letter, No. , of this date, I am directed to request that you 

will lay before the Right honourable the Governor-gcncTal tlie accompanying copy of a 
letter addressed by the President in Council to the honourable the Court of Directors, 
together with copies of the minutes therewith forwarded, on tlie expediency, pending the 
decision of the general question of revision of the Indian tariff’, of exempting the article of 
cotton from all duty on expoit, both in Bombay and in the other Presidencies. 

2d. A copy of tlie despatcli fiom the Government of Bombay on the state of the cotton 
trade in that Presidency, is also transmitted for his Lordship s peiusal. 

I have, &c. 

Fort William, 31 July 1847. (signed) G. A. liuslihj. 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


ExfRAor Separate Revenue Letter to India, dated 18 August (No. 3(1) 1847. 


Legislative Letter, <latcd .31 October (No 2«) 104G: 

(Paras 8 to 12.) The enactment of Act II. of 184G, for 
peniiittiiig tlie flee export ot totloii from the continent of 
India to the island ol nonihav, leportcd. 

(Para. 30, 31.1 In the ALwlras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies, goods^ that nave paid export duty m the one to bo ad- 
mitted to free entiy in the other. 

(Para. .32 ) Del’uiitnm of the teim ‘‘produce,** m Act 1. 
of 1838, noticed. 

(Para. .35 ) Drawback allowed of export duty on rum 
shipped from subordinate ports to Madias. 


44. The anomalies in the present Customs Laws which 
you have bct n called on to correct by special orders or 
enactments, will be obviated when a general law for all 
India, founded on the principles indicated in our despatch 
of the 22d April (No. .3) 1816, shall be enacted. You in- 
form us (para. 12) tliat you have postponed the considera- 
tion of the question of remitting the duties on the export 
of cotton wool until you are m a position to take up the 
general qiu'stion of the prejiaratiou of a new tariff of duties 
foi the whole of India. This cjuestion has, however, a 
special interest, apart from the consideration of the policy of export duties generally ; 
and with reference to the piesont declining condition of the Indian cotton trade, we think 
that it should be immediately dealt with, without waiting until the more geneial measure 
can be matuKd. It would be sufficient to publish a notification, declaring the article of 
cotton wool to be thenceforth exempted from any demand on account of export duty. 


Letter from, dated 
12 Augu'st (No. 1 1 ) 
1846* (4 to 8) , also. 
Letter fioin Govem- 
mont of Iii'lia. dated 
22 May (No 4) 
1847 (whole). 
Finaiiv-ial rt^ultfi of 
the ('u'ltoins Ad- 
ministration tor the 
years KUL 15 an<l 
IfrlvMtij rejiortcd. 


Exthact Separate Revenue Letter to Bengal, No. 8 ; dated 1 December 1847. 

20. Tiijii statement below* exhibits the amount realized on account of customs 
duties in the ymirs 1844-4.*) and 1845-46, together with those collected m the three years 
immediately jireceding tlnun. 

21. Fi 0111 these it appeals, that in the year 1844-45 the cii'^loms ie\enue, after deduct- 
ing the amount of duty received on imports of salt, whudi projieily forms an asset of the 
salt levoiiuf*, exceeded that of the preceding year liy 5,40,984 rupees, a result which was 
justly regarded by you as very satisfactory. 

22. Til 1845-46, there was a fin ther increase of 1,42,786 rupees, arising from the aiig- 
inentation III th<‘ latis of impoil duty under Act IX. of 1845, which came into operation 
on the Juno of tint year. This increase in the revenue is, however, accompanied by a 
considerable falling off in the geneial trade of the port of Calcutta; and, although there 
are various circumstances likely to have influenced the course of mercantile operations 
pointed out by the collector of customs, Mr. Bracken, such as the excessive importations 

of 



1841-42. 

1842-43. 

1843-44. 

1844-45. 

1845-40. 


Rupeei. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

GroS8 Receipts . - - - 

51,89,161 

64,08,846 

62,20,457 

66,41,190 

a6,60,402 

Deduct, Drawbacks, Refunds, &c. 

6,02,470 

6,60,146 

6,41,374 

6,77,672 

7,27,829 

Net Revenue - - - . 

45,06,681 

48,20,700 

66,79,101 

69,63,618 

78,22,673 

Deduct, Duty on Salt 

18,45,119 

26,61,540 

28,80,366 

27,14,889 

44,31,068 

Net Legitimate \ p 

Customs Receipts/’ * ’ 

26,61,662 

i 

21,78,160 

26,08,74.5 

32,48,729 

33,91,616 
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of previous years, and the disturbed stote of the money-market both in India and in 
England, independently of any increase in the rates of import duty ; wc are, nevertheless, 
disposed to believe that this latter cause has had sojne considei*ablc effect on tlie trade, par- 
ticularly on that carried on in foreign vessels. So long as the principle which now regulates 
the customs code is maintained, of levying a single rate of duty on British nmnufactures 
imported on British vessels, and a quadruple rate on foreign manufactures imported 
on foreign vessels, it is obvious that even a moderate scale of import duties may fall 
with oppressive weight on foreign trade, and, as appears to have already been the case, 
put an entire stem to some branches of it. You are aware that we have recently had the 
whole subject of the Customs Laws of India under our consideration, with the view of ob- 
viating the objectionable and anomalous provisions which now pervade them, and of placing 
the vmole system on a sound and efficient basis ; and we arc now only waiting for certain 
information which the Government of India is engaged in collecting, in order to enable us 
to carry the views which we have communicated to them into practical effect. 


Letter from the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Government of India, 
in the Separate Revenue Department; dated «U December (5) 1847. 

Para. 1. Your letters of the dates noted below,* report your proceedings connected with 
the revision of the Customs Laws of India, consequent on the receipt of our despatch of 
the 22d April (3) 1846. 

2. In that despatch we placed before you the following suggestions for the amendment of 
the Customs Laws ; viz. 

First, The abolition of export duties on all articles except indigo. 

Secondly, The abolition of double duties on imports and exports on foreign bottoms; 
and 

Thirdly, The publication of a general tariff of duties for British India; the tiade 
from port to port being hfft free and unrestricted in all articles, with the exception of 
salt and opium. 

3. The members of your Government have generally agreed in the expediency of adopt- 
ing these suggestions, but with reference to the present state of our tinanei*^, botli Air. 
Millett and Sir Frederick Currie have recoided tlieir opinion that the general abolition of 
export duties, however desirable in itself, should be postponed until a time of greater finan- 
cial prosperity. 

4. The net amount of the export duties levied in the three Presidencie^s in 1844-45, 
according to the statements submittejd with your letter of the 31st July (11.) 1847, was 
36,53,469 rupees. Out of this amount, however, the sum of 8,73,039 rupees consisted of 
the duty levied on the export of cotton, of which, in para. 44 of our despatch dated the 
18th August (36.) 1847, we directed the immediate abolition. A further sum of 2,46,524 
rujiees, consists of the doubh* duty on exports on foreign bottoms, the abolition of which 
forms the subject of the second suggestion. Deducting these* two sums, the jiecumary 
sacrifice conscipient on the entire abolition of expoit duties, without allowing for any com- 
pensating increase in the duties on imports, would be 25,33,906 rupees, or supposing the 
duty on indigo which produced in that year 5,05,464 rupeesf to be retained, 20,28,452 
rupees. 

5. Wc are not prepared to direct the relinquishment, under existing circumstances, of so 
large a source of income, for which wc could not expect any compensating increase in any 
other branch of our revenue. Having ulieady sanctioned the abandonment of all expoit 
duty on cotton, and seeing no reason to apprehend that the export duties press with any 
peculiar weight on the other staple articles of Indian produce, we aie not at present disposed 
to make any further sacrifice. 

6. We are, however, satisfied of the expediency of immediately discontinuing the levy of 
double duties on imports and exports made by foreign shipping. The amount realized by 
these duties in 1844-45 appears to be(not including the duty on cotton, the total abolition 
of which has been already ordered) 3,96,525 rupees. Wc have recently had ociiasiori to 
observe, in para. 20 and 22 of our Sepamte Revenue despatch to llie Government of Bengal, 
dated the 1st December (No. 8.) 1847, that these duties, which, as at present levied, operate 
generally as a fourfold impost on foreign produce or manufactures conveyed in foreign vessels, 
had put a stop to some branches of foreign trade in the port of Calcutta. Wc cannot doufit 
that the removal of so heavy a burden will act as an encouragement to foieign commeicc, and 
that the increase in the amount of imports on foreign vessels will, to u great extent, compen- 
sate for the sacrifice of revenue consequent upon the modification of the customs which wc 
have authorized. / 

7. The 


Letter dated 3d July (9.) 1846; Letter dated 19th September (13.) 1846; Letter dated Slat July (11.) 
1847 ; Letter dated 31st July (12 ) 1847. 

t Total export duty - 6,21,716 

Deduct extra duty on indigo exported on foreign bottoms - - - 1,16,261 


Total - - - - JRs, .5,05,454 


Appendix, No. a. 
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Appendix, No. e. 


Marine stores, 
metals, wrought or 
unwrought, woollens, 
cotton and silk pieco- 
goods, cotton thread, 
twist and yarn. 


.Para. 44. 


Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

Dated 15 Nov. 
1847, No. ag. 


7. The amount of revenue now derived from the duties levied on merchandize carri^ from 
one port of India to another is not stated, and we have no means of ascertaining it with any 
approach to accuracy. It cannot, however, form any considerable portion of the customs 
levenue, and the principle of levying a duty on the trade carried on by sea within our own 
territories, while the traffic by land has been entirely relieved from the burden of the transit 
duties, is so inconsistent and objectionable, that we arc piepared at once to abandon this 
branch of revenue. 

We accordingly direct, that with all convenient speed, you will prepare and pass an Act, 
abolishing the double duties now levied on imports and exports on foreign bottoms, and 
also all duties now charged on the transit of commodities by sea between the different ports 
of our Indian empire. The double duties imposed by the Schedule appended to Act IX. 
of 1845, on the importation of the articles named in the margin, in respect of their being of 
the produce or manufacture of foreign countries, will of course be retained ; the intent of 
our present instructions being only that the double duty now leviable on the import and 
export of merchandize when conveyed in foreign ships, should beat once abolished. Foreign 
vessels will continue debarred from participating in the coasting trade of India, by the 
Regulation passed by us, and promulgated by you on tlie 2d December 1839. 

It will of course be necessary to provide distinct rules for the export and import of the 
articles of salt and opium, for the purpose of protecting the revenue derived from those 
sources. 

(signed) Henry St. George Tucker. 

James Law Lushiugton. 

&c., &c., &c. 


Home Department, Separate Revenue, 31 December (No. 21) 1847. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 

We have the honour to transmit the accompanying copy of papers which we have 
received from the Government of Fort St. George, and to report that, in conformity with 
the suggestion contained in para. 44 of your honourable Courtis despatch to our audiess, 
dated the 18th August last, No. 3, the export duty on cotton wool has been relinquished 
throughout India, by our resolution of this date, copy of which is also enclosed. In order 
fully to afford the relief required at Madras, the import duty has been also remitted on 
cotton wool, the produce of any part of the continent of India, brought to the port of 
Madras, in like manner as this article was exempted from import duty at the port of 
Bombay, by section 2, of Act II. of 1846. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Hai dinge. 

T. H. Maddoch 

Fort William, F. MdletL 

31 December 1847. F. Currie. 


(No. 926.) 

From G. A. Bushhy, Esq., Secretary to Government of India, Home Department, to 
W. Escomue, Ebcp, Sccretaiy to Gove,rnment of Bombay, dated the 9th October 1847. 

Sir, 

With reference to the accomj)anyinpj extract from a desj)atch, dated the 18th ultimo, 
from the honourable the Court of Directors, 1 am directed to state, for the information of 
the Governor m Council, tliat the I’resideiit m Council is prejiared at once to carry into 
effect the recommendation of the Home au(hontie.s, by declaring the cotton wool free from 
all export duty, whatever its destination, if the Governor m Council shall not, at the 
present moment, be engaged in any inquiries concerning that article of produce in the 
territory bubordinate to Bombay, which would render a short postponement of the measure 
advisable. 

I have, &c. 

Fort William, (signed) 6r. A. Bushby, 

9 October 1847. Isec*' to Gov* of India. 


(No. i;J13.) 

From Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George to Secretary to the Government 

of India, dated 4 December 1847. 

Sir, 

1.1am directed by the Most noble the Governor in Council to submit for the consideration 
and orders of the Government of India, eojiy of a letter from the Board of Revenue, and its 
original enclosures, together with an extract from the Minute of Consultation of this day’s 
date, on the sulyect of exempting from duty cotton wool exported from subordinate ports 
to the port of M^adras, in like manner as cotton exported to Bombay under the provisions 
of Act II. of 1846. 

2. His Lordship in Council is satisfied from the reports before him, that the Madras 
merchant is at present in this respect placed in a less advantageous position than, the 

meVchant 
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merchant of Bombay^ and he would^ on this account, recommend that some remedial 
measure may be applied, by an Order of Council, pending the more general reforms in the 
Customs sybtein contemplated by ihe honourable the Court of Directors, and communicated 
in your letter, aist July 1847^ No. 683. 

I have, See. 

Fort St. George, (signed) JI. C. Montgomery^ 

4 December 1847. Sec^' to Government* 


(No. 29.) 

From D. White^ Esq., Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to J. F. Thomas^ Esq., 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Revenue Board^s Office, Fort St. George, 
Sir, 16 November 1847. 

1. I AM directed by the Board of Revenue to acknowledge the receipt of extract from 
Minutes of Consultation, dated 16th July last, stating, with reference to tneir proposition to 
extend to the ports in Tinnevelly the privilege of exemption from duty upon cotton wool 
exported to Bombay under the terms of Act 11. of 1846, and to the orders of Government 
thereon, that the Most noble the Governor in Council is desirous of ascertaining exactly the 
nature of the advantage which a compliance with that recommendation would give to the 
Bombay merchant over the merchant of Madras, in exporting cotton either to Madras or 
Bombay respectively, as well as the advantages which the extension of the Act to the ports 
on the western coast has already given, and whether it would not be expedient to accord 
to the merchants of Madias privileges similar to those proposed for and already enjoyed by 
Bombay, and to extend them further to the remaining ports of this Presidency. 'Ihe Board 
were, at the same time, directed to communicate with the repoiter of external and internal 
commerce, and after obtaining all the information they could on the subject, report their 
views to Government. 

2. In reply, the Board instruct me to state, that they have been in correspondence with 
the offices named below* on this subject, and have received from them the several com- 
munications, also noted below,* which they desire me to submit for the information of the 
Most noble the Governor in Council. 

3. The Boaid concur in the sentiments expressed in the several letters now under trans- 
mission, and in recomnicnding tlie suggestions contained therein to the favourable considera- 
tion of Government, they will proceed to reply briefly to the queries contained in the Minutes 
of Consultation, under acknowledgment in the order in which they have been put. 

1st. If the exemption of duty on the export of unscrewed cotton wool, under Act II. of 
1816, be extended to Imiievelly, and the present syst(‘m of levying the impost upon such 
as may be shipped for Madras be continued, it will (although under the pre'^ent ciicuni- 
stances of the cotton trade it may not have tin* ettect of divert iiig the traffic of the port of 
Madras to that of Bombay to any great extent) give the Bomhay mercluints advantage 
over those of Madras, inasmuch as the trade of the former will bo unfclteied, whilst, as 
explained by the Chamber of Commerce, the Madias merchant will be subjected to much 
inconvenience and risk of loss. 

2d. A sullicient time has not yet elapsed since the extension of Act II. of 1846 to the 
western coast to admit of a judgment being formed as to the advantage the tiade has 
derived from the concession alluded to, but there can be no doubt that the removal of 
restrictions, of whatever nature, will give a fresli impulse to commerce. 

3d. The Board think there can be but one opinion as to the expediency of according to 
tlie merchants of Madras privileges similar to those alieady enjoyed by the Bombay trader ; 
and, 

4tb. They consider that it would be a great boon to the mercantile community geneially, 
and at the same time, under ordinary precautions, be attended with no loss or inconvenience 
to Government, if the suggestion of the Chamber of C/Ommerce regarding the abolishment 
of all duties on the export of cotton wool from any one port of British India to another be 
adopted. 

Revenue Board’s Office, (signed) Z). White. 

Fort St. George, Acting Secretary. 

16 November 1847. (A true copy.) 

(signed) H. C. Montgomery^ 

Secretary to Government. 


From J. Thomson^ Esq., to Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Madras, 

18 September 1847. 


Sir, 

1. I HAVE the honour to acknowledj^e the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant (received 
21st instant), in which you mention that it has been proposed to extend to the ports in Tin- 
nevelly the privilege of exemption from duty upon cotton wool exported to Bombay under 

the 


* From Chamber of Conuneroe, 18 Sept, in Cons. 16th Nov. 1847. From Reporter, External Commerce, 
4th, in Cons 18th October. From Malabar, Slst Aufpist, in Cons. 9th September. From Canura, 8d, in Cons. 
Idth September. From Tinnevelly, 6th, in Cons. 16th September. 

0.41. 3^3 
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Appendix, No. d. 


the terms of Act 11. of 1846 ; that the Government are desirous of ascertaining exactly the 
nature of the advantage which a compliance with that recommendation would rive to the 
Bombay merchant over the merchant of Madras^ in exporting cotton either to Madras or 
Bombay lesnectively, as well as the advantages which the extension of the Act to the ports 
on the MalaWr coast has already given, and whether it would not be expedient to award to 
the merchants of Madras privileges similar to those proposed for, and already enjoyed by, 
Bombay. 

2. You add that, as the Chamber of Commerce are immediately interested in the 
question, the Board of Revenue would be glad to receive the sentiments of that body before 
submitting its own views to Government. 

3. I beg leave, on behalf of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, to convey 
their thanks to the Board of Revenue for affording them an opportunity of communicating 
their sentiments upon a subject in which the members of the chamber are interested, and 
will now proceed to answer your inquiry. 

4. The convenience to tlie Bombay merchant, derived from the non-payment of export 
duty on cotton exported from ports subordinate to the Madras Presidency on the Malabar 
coast to Bombay is very considerable, and the contrary practice which has been in force on 
the Coromandel coast has been felt as a very great grievance. 

With those engaged in the Madras cotton trade they have been unable to bring cotton to 
Madras from districts on the coast by sea for re-export to England or China, without pay- 
ment of the full export duty of nine annas per Indian maund, on shipment per dhony ; the 
same being refunded or taken into account on the final re-export of the cotton from Madras 
to England or China, as the case may be ; but the trader in the mean time runs all the risk of 
the duty while the cotton is in transit along the coast, so that should it be lost or damaged, 
he loses either the whole or part of the duty paid at the subordinate port; and besides this, 
there is frequently conskleiable difficulty and inconvenience in placing funds at the sub- 
ordinate poit for payment of duty, and which moreover involves risk and loss of interest. 
From all these the Bombay traders are relieved, by the accommodation which has been 
afforded them by provisions of Act II. of 181(>. 

5. The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce are therefore of opinion, that it would 
be expedient to extend the piivilcge under considciation, foi both Madias and Bombay, to 
the remaining ports of this Presidency, aiul in fact to abolish all duties on the export of 
cotton from any one port of the British dominions m India to auulliei ; foi it apjH*ars to 
them that it cannot be oflicrwise than desirable to move duties, whicli, whilst tlicy fetter 
and annoy the trader, not only by their direct demand ujion him, but also by the opportu- 
nities of exaclion which all Custom-house duties afford in this country to native suboidinate 
servants of Government, add nothing to the jiublic revenue. 

I have, &c. 

Madras, (signed) J, Thomson^ 

18 September 1847. For the Chairman. 


From Reporter, External Commerce, to Acting Secretary, Board of Revenue, 

Fort St. George. 

Madras Reporter, External Commerce Office, 
Sir, 4 October 1847. 

I HAVE the honour, with reference to the Minutes of Cons, of Government, No. 802, dated 
15th July 1847, and the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 29th June 1847, 
No. 726, to address you. 

The nature of the advantage that the Bombay merchant would have over the Madras 
merchant, in exporting cotton to Bombay without the jiaymcnt of duty, would be, that the 
Madras mercliant must lay down funds at the subordinate port to p«iy the duty and take 
drawback on the cotton exported to England ; wliereas tlie Bombay merchant would liave 
an unfettered trade. Until Act VI. of 1844 came into operation, the cotton was exported 
free at subordinate ports on export to Madras, was admitted to entiy ficc of duty, and 
exported to the United Kingdom duty-free, dut)'^ being only charged on export to China, 
Singapore and Pondicherry. The resumption of this privilege, and the necessity of the 
payment of duty at siibordmafc ports, was one of the reasons which induced tlie merchants 
to commence the direct trade from Tiimevelly to China and the United Kingdom. It is 
evident that it exercises a restriction upon trade*, and that it is considered an advantage that 
it should be withdrawn. 

The value of cotton imported into Madras from Tiimevelly for the last five years is noted 
below.* 

The 


Co:8 Rs, 

^ 1841-42 . - - . 10,20,267 

1842- 43 - - . - 19,36,789 

1843- 44 . - - • 0,56.880 


Go's Rs. 

1844^-45 . - - - 18,82,876 

1846-46 .... 2,96,102 
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The value of cotton cx}X)rted from Tinnevelly, Malabar and Canara to Bombay is noted Appendix, No. o. 
below.* 

It is a fact that should not be lost sight of, that nearly the whole of the exports of cotton 
wool from the Madras Presidency to Cjhina, whether from Madias itself or from the districts 
in 1 inncvelly, or m& Bombay to China, from the Malabar coast, is on account of the 
Bombay merchants who furnish the funds; and I consider that every facility which is feasible 
should be granted to the cotton dealers in Bombay to induce them to purchase the raw 
cotton grown in our districts. The Madras merchants, comparatively speaking, trade but 
little with China. 

With respect to the advantages which have already accrued by the passing of Act II. of 
1846, sufficient time has not elapsed to develope the effects of the Act. It will no doubt 
be a great facility to the trade to be relieved from the payment pf duty on shipment of 
cotton, and obtaining drawback thereon, saddled as it is with the form required to be gone 
through in numerous offices. 

1 have no doubt that it is highly expedient to accord to the merchants at this Presidency 
privileges similar to those proposed for, and already enjoyed by Bombay; and that it is 
much to be regretted that the privilege conceded of importing cotton at Madias, duty free, 
should ever have been withdrawn. I urgently recommended that it should be continued f on Letter to Govern- 
the passing of Act VI. of 1844, but it was not then considered expedient — upon what grounds nient, No. 163, 
is not known to this department. dated 18 May 18^4, 

The advantage that the recommendation of the Board of Revenue, as it now stands, para. 21, copy 
would give the Bombay merchant over the merchant of Madras is, that the former would enclosed, 
have a trade iinfetlcrcd by any restrictions or delay; the Madias merchants w^ould have to 
pay the duty at the place of export; obtain a ceitilicate, take care that it was duly trans- 
mitted, present it at this ollice on importation; upon its being indorsed, it would be returned 
to him ; he must keep a regular account of all cotton exported under it to protect it from 
further charge on export to China, and to obtain drawback on export to the United King- 
dom. It must be presented to this office with the cotton on exportation, and each shipment 
under it indorh(‘d thereon. The loss of the certificate would occasion the loss of duty already 
paid, or impose on him the delay and uiconvcnience of procuring another. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W. E. Underwood^ 

Madras, Reporter External Commerce. 

Reporter External Commerce Office, 

4 October 1847. 

Extract from a Letter from the Collector of Sea Customs to the Chief Secretary to 
(Jovernment of Fort St. George, dated 18 May 1844, No. 16^1. 

Para. ‘21. I further bog leave to refer to the Minutes of C/onsultation of Government 
respecting cotton, dated :Ust March 18.36, respecting the shipment of cotton from one port 
to another. As cotton was to be exported free from a subordinate port for Madras, and to 
be im|)orted at this place free, under this order, I have not considered it advisable to make 
any change pending the instnictions of Government, as it appears that the same view has 
been taken by the collector of Tinnevelly, the more especially as the contracts for the 
jiresent year had been entered into by merchants, under the imjiression that no change 
would take jdace; moi cover the duty on cotton is raised, especially on western ; and to have 
enforced a duty on import would have subjected cotton contractors to great losses on the 
cotton not exported, consequent upon its btung rejected by the contractors. I also beg to 
refer to the notification % of the Supreme Government respecting cotton exported to Ceylon, t Fort St. George 
and to the papers whicli induced (joveiument to concede the indulgence granted by the Gazette, /4‘2, 
order of Goveiniiicnt, dated 31st March 1836, and respectfully, yet most earnestly, to recom- P- 981- 
mend that it be continued. 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) W. E. Undejwood^ 

Reporter of External Commerce. 


(No. 82, 1847.) 

From Collector of Malabar to Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Fort 8t. George, 

dated Calicut, 31 August 1847. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Board’s proceedings, under date the 19th instant, on Minutes of 
Consultation of the 15th ultimo, 1 have the honour to transmit, for the information of the 

Board, 


Malabar. 

Co!8 Rs. 
3,a3,619 
50,113 
1,39,922 
2,02,062 
1,80,484 


Co.'s Us. 

20,37,515 

29,10,270 

32,97,467 

20,32,145 

19,39,054 


Tinnevelly. 

Co's Rs. 

- none 

- 

11,324 
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* Dated 39 July 
1847 . 


Vide Notincatioii 
published at p. 571 
of the Fort St. 
George Gazette, 
1847 . 


30 th July. 


Board, copy of a letter* which I addressed to the Reporter of External Commerce, upon 
receiving from that officer a counterpart of the orders of Government above alluded to. 


Calicut, 31 August 1847. 


I have, &c. 

V. Conolly, 

Collector. 


(No. 1205, 1847.) 

From Collector of Malabar to Reporter External Commerce, Madras ; dated Calicut, 

29 July 1847. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant, requesting 
my opinion as to the advantage which has already been derived from permitting cotton to be 
exported to Bombay duty free. 

The privilege of exemption from duty upon cotton wool exported to Bombay, under the 
terms of Act II. of 1S40, was extended to the principal ports of this district under date 
the 27th June last only, and in consequence of our ports being closed, it has not been taken 
advantage of by parties concerned in the cotton trade. I shall watch the operation of this 
rule for some months during the ensuing season, and will then do myself the honour of 
addressing you further on the subject. 

I may add, that the duty refunded during the last official year, on account of cotton re- 
exported from Bombay to the United Kingdom, only amounts to the trilling sum of rupees 
117. 16. 6 . 

I have, &c. 

• (signed) //. F. Conolly^ 

Calicut, 29 July 1847. Collector. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) H. F, Conolly^ Collector. 


(No. 71.) 

From Collector of Canara to Acting Secretary to Board of Revenue, Fort St. George. 

Collector’s Cutchery, Mangalore, 

Sir, ;U) Septembei 1847. 

Wnn reference to the Minutes of Consultation of the 15tl) July last, and the proceedings 
of the Board thereon of the 19th ultimo, I havi* the honour to forward, for the information 
of the Board, copy of niy letter to the Reporter of External Commerce, with its enclosure, 
by whom a copy of the same Minutes of Con«;ultatiun, as now received from the Board, was 
transmitted, with a request to submit a icport on the advantages to be deiived fiom the free 
export of cotton wool to Bombay. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) T, Z. Blane, 

Collector’s Cutchery, Mangaloie, Collector. 

3 September 1847. 


From Collector of Canara to Reporter External Commeice, Fort St. George. 

Collector’s Cutchery, Mangalore, 

Sir, 30 July 1847. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant, for- 
warding copy of au extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 15tli instant, 
and requesting my opinion as to the advantages which have already been derived from per- 
mittii^ cotton to be exported to Bombay duty free. 

2 . The time since this [privilege was granted by the notification, dated 2 Uh March 1846, 
has been too short to admit of a judgment being formed as to any ulterior advantage, such 
as an increase m the trade or in ihe growtli of cotton ; but it is sufficiently evident that it 
must be a great advantage to merchants enga;icd so largely m any branch of trade as the 
Bombay cotton merchants are, to be relieved fiom the necessity of paying suras varying 
from one to two lac^ of rupees as export duty, which they could only recover by the trouble- 
some and dilatory process of a drawback, particularly when the diiliculfy of remitting money 
from Bombay to Canara for the payment of the duty m the first instance, and the loss of 
interest on the amount paid, is taken into conbideration. 

3. Of so much importance did the Bombay merchants consider the exemption, that they 
deferred shipping their cotton for sometime last season, when the publication of the notifi- 
cation of the 24tn March 1846 was expected, and were most pressing in their request to have 
it pa^^sed before the trading season fully set in. 

4. By the accompanying statement of cotton exported from Canara during the last six 
yeais, and of the amount of duty levied, and of drawback paid, yOu will observe that the 
aggregate of drawback m these particular years rather exceeds the amount of duty, and i am 

led 
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led from this to infer that nearly the whole of the cotton exported from hence is shipped to Appendix, No. s. 
Europe, and that it is not of the kind usually sent to China. The exact amount of decrease » .■i.. 
in the nevenue cannot now be ascertained, because the sums collected as duty and the repay- 
ments in the shape of drawback are carried on from one year to the other, and not dis- 
tinguished as ^longing to a particular season. Tims, a sum paid by a merchant as export 
duty in 1840, appears in the account 6f duty collected in that year, but if his drawback cer- 
tificate be discharged in 1841, it would only be entered in that year, and not appear as a set- 
off against the duty for the year in which it was actually paid. The remission of the duty is 
of course the chief reason wliy the aggregate amount of drawback for the six years appears 
greater than the duty, the drawback certificates having to be paid during the last and part 
of the preceding year, although the collection of duty has ceased. 

I have, Ac. 

(signed) T. L. Slant, Collector. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) T. L. Slone, Collector. 




Statxmxmt showing the Export of Cottox before end afier the Act II. of 1846 came into 

Operation in Canara. 


FUSLY. 

ERportf on Payment of Duty. 

Quantity 
Exported free of 
Duty. 

Total Quantity 

Exported. 

Amount of 

Drairbadc. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 


Cn m. lb. 

R$. as. p. 

C. M. lb. 

C. m. lb. 

Ri. as. p. 

i«5l 

46,909 17 I7i 

1 . 20.557 3 4 

m m m 

36,909 17 17J 

»d 57 . 8 l 5 11 11 

185 * 

35.»33 17 >oJ 

1,57,401 10 7 

m m m 

35.133 19 loi 

1,16,019 15 11 


36,309 10 14 

1,63,668 10 g 

^ m m 

36,309 10 14 

1.88,091 5 1 

13.54 

as, 049 9 34 

98,634 3 lo 

m w m 

35.049 9 24 

89.583 7 l» 

»«55 

>7»»6a 6 5 i 

67,656 6 10 

2,303 7 - 

19,467 12 5 j 

80,509 3 

1356 

1,034 i 4 

4,032 5 5 

36,341 4 14 

27,365 5 18 

15,618 3 11 

Total 

i> 4 i. 59 i 1 

6,10,950 8 9 

38,644 11 14 

1.70,235 13 5 i 

6,47.831 13 9 


Mangalore, 30th July 1847. 


(signed) T. L. Blane, Collector. 


(True copy.) 

(signM) T. L. Blane, Collector. 


(No. ai6.) 

From F. B. Elton, Esq., Acting Collector, to Acting Secretary to Board of Revenue, 

Fort St. George. 

Tinnevelly, Collector’s Ofiice, Courtallum, 
Sir, 6 September 1847. 

With reference to the extract from the Board’s proceedings, dated the 19th ultimo, and 
the Minutes of (Donsultation thereunto prefixed, I have the honour to state that in my 
opinion the nature of the advantage to the Bombay merchant, which the extension to the 
ports of Tinnevelly, of the privilege of exemption mom duty upon cotton wool exported to 
Bombay under the terms of Act II. of 1846, would be that he might obtain with somewhat 
g^ter facing cotton from one chief place where it is produced ; but considering the 
situation of Tinnevelly on the eastern coast, die advantage of extending the privilege to 
Madras would be far greater to the merchant of the latter place than the privilege of free 
export to Bombay would be to the merchant there. It would enable a merchant resident 
in Madras to obtain cotton from the place where it is grown on his own coast without the 
necessity of keeping up an establishment at Tutacorin, and would, I think, facilitate the sale 
of their produce to the ryots of Tinnevelly. Under these circumstances, while the extension 
of ^e privilege referred to, to the port of Bombay, would be of advantage in enabling donies 
which go there in ballast to take a cargo of cotton, and thus increasing the supply of the 
article in that market, the like privilege, if extended to the port of Madras, might have a 
fiir more beneficial and extensive effect in extending the eastern coasting trade, increasing 
the demand for Tinnevelly cotton on the spot, and throwing open the trade therein to others 
besides those who support establishments and have screws in the district. 

1 have, Ac. 

(signed) F. B. Flton, 

Acting Collector. 

(No 


Tinnevelly, Collector's Office, Courtallum, 
6 September 1847. 
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(No. 1312.) Revenue Department. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation under date the 4th December 1847. 

Read the following Letter from the Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

(Here enter, 15 November 1847. No. 29.) 

Para. 1. The Most noble the Governor in Council observes, with reference to the opinion 
expressed by the Board of Revenue in para. 3 of the foregoing letter, as to the expediency 
of according to the merchants of Maaras privileges similar to those already enjoyed by 
the Bombay trader under Act II. of 1846, that the question at issue is, whether cotton wool 
exported from subordinate ports to the port of Madras shall be exempted (in like manner 
as cotton exported to Bombay), free of the duty specified in Act VI. of 1844. 

2. In the concluding para, the Board consider it would be a great boon to the mercantile 
community if all duties on the export of cotton wool from any one port of British India to 
another were abolished. 

3. The question originated in a communication from the Board of Revenue replying to 
one from the Government of Bombay, complaining of the non-introduction of the provisions 
of Act II. of 1846 into the ports of the Madras Presidency. The Board explained that the 
Act was already made applicable to certain poits in Canara, and recommended it should be 
extended to Malabar and Tinnevelly ; the former part of this proposition was approved, but 
the Government demurred t6 the extension of the Act to Tinnevelly until it could be 
ascertained exactly the nature of the advantage's which thereby the Bombay merchant would 
derive over the merchant of Madras. It appears from the present report from the Board of 
Revenue, and the communication from the Madras Chamber of Commerce, that the exten- 
sion of the privileges already enjoyed on the Malabar coast by the merchants of Bombay to 
the ports of Tinnevelly and Coromandel coast, would place the Madras trade in a less 
advantageous position, and confer on Bombay an exclusive privilege actually prejudicial to 
the Madras merchant; and under such circumstances his Lordship in Council is of opinion 
that they should not be extended in confonnity with the Act, without making the provisions 
of that Act applicable also to the port of Madras. 

4. Ilis Loidship in Council will, however, here remark that, in considering the Report 
submitted by the Board ot Revenue, dated 4th March last, No. 5, on the tiade between port 
and port of the Madras Presidency, the Government had it in contemplation to relinquish 
the duty on all articles borne coastwise. At a later period there was received from the 
Government of India a communication, giving cover to a despatch from the Honoumble 
the Court of Directors, having for its object the remodelling of the Indian customs laws, 
one of the chief features of which embraced the object had in view by this (Jovernment, 
viz., the free trade between port and port. The general scheme is at present under 
reference to the Board of Revenue, and if the proposition of the Honourable Couit be 
adopted, the complaint now made, that the Bombay merchant is placed on a more 
advantageous position than the merchant of Madras in the shipment of cotton, will be 
altogether removed. From the importance of the subject, and from the specific orders of 
the Honourable Court to the Government of India, that no steps be taken to carry out the 
proposed measure until their previous sanction and approval is nxeived, it is not impro- 
bable that a considerable period will elapse before any change of the Customs system is 
adopted; and as it would ooviously not be fair to the Madras merchant to be denied, during 
such period, privileges which are enjoyed at the sister Piesidency, his Lordship in Council 
purposes to bring the subject under the consideration of the Government of India, in view 
to a remedial measure being applied immediately by an Order of Council. 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) C. Montgomery^ 

Secretary to Government. 


Fort William, Horae Department, Separate Revenue, 31 December 1847. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George, dated 4th instant, 
No. 1313, and its enclosures. 

Read again, para. 44 of despatch from the Court of Directors, No. 3 of 1847, dated 18th 
August. 

Resolutions ^ — 

1. The Governor-general in Council is pleased to resolve, that cotton wool be henceforth 
exempted from any demand on account of export duty throughout India. 

•2. The Governor-general in Council is further pleased to resolve, that cotton wool, the 
produce of any part of the continent of India, be henceforth exempted from any demand 
on account of import duty at the port of Madras, in like manner as this article is now 
exempt from import duty at the port of Bombay, under section 2 of Act II. of 1846. 

Ordered ^ — ^That these resolutions be notified in the “Calcutta Gazette, and communicated 
to the Governments of Madras and Bombay, where they will be republished for general 
information. 


(No. 
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(Not 830.) 

Fort William, Home Department, Separate Revenue, 31 December 1847. 

Notification. 

The Govemor^neral in Council is pleased to resolve, that cotton wool be henceforth 
exempted from any demand on account of export duty throughout India. 

The (Sovetnor-geiiei-al in Council is further pleased to resolve, tliat cotton wool, the pro- 
duce of any part of the continent of India, be henceforth exempted from any demand 
on account of import duty at the port of Madras, in like manner as this article is now 
exempt from import duty at the port of Bombay, under section 2 of Act II. of 1846. 

By Order, &c. 


(No. 1169.) 

From G. A. Bmhby, Csq., Secretary to the Government of India, in the Home Department, 
to Sir H. C. Montffome^, Bart., Secretary to the Government of Port St. George, dated 
Fort William, the 31st December 1847. 

Sir, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 4th instant. No. 1313, 
with its enclosures, and in reply to transmit to you, for the information of the Most noble 
the Governor in Council, the accompanying copy of a lesolution this day passed by the 
Governor-general in Council relative to cotton wool, the produce of the continent of India. 

I have &c. 

(signed) G. A. Bushhy, 

Fort William, Sec^ to the Gov* of India. 

31 December 1847. 

Original papers returned. 


(No.-) 

From G. A. Brnhlty, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India in the Home Department, 
to Secretaries to Governments of Bengal (No. 833) and Bombay (No. 1168), dated Fort 
William, the Slst December 1847. 

Sir, 

I AM directed to transmit to you, for the information of the , 

and for communication to the Collector of Customs, the accompanying copy of a resolution 
this day passed by the Governor-general in Council, relative to cotton wool the produce of 
the continent of India. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) G. A. Bnshby, 

Fort William, Sec» to the Gov* of India. 

31 December 1847. 


Home Department, Legislative, 4 March (No. 11) 1848. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 

W B have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, in the Separate Revenue 
Department, dated the Slst December, No. 5 of 1847, and to transmit herewith a copy of 
Act No. VI. of 1848, passed on this date, intituled, An Act fur equalizing the Duties on 
Goods Imported and Exported on Foreign and British Bottoms, and for abolishing Duties 
on Goods carried from Port to Port in the Territories subject to the Government of the 
East India Company.” 

2. It beii^ desirable to bring the Act into operation without delay, we suspended the 
usual standing orders of the department, and passed the Act without any previous publi- 
cation of the draft in the Gazette : the provisions of the Act will come into effect from the 
25th instant. 

3. The Government of Bombay will bo instructed from the Foreign Department to 
extend the benefit of sec. 1. to the ports of Scinde, and to report on the existing practice 
in respect to imports from the ports of the Presidencies of India to Scinde, and the trade 

g merally between the ports of Bombay and the ports of Scinde, showing the amount of 
ustoms revenue realized therefrom. 

We have, Ac. 

(signed) Balhoutie. 

T. H. Maddoch. 

F. MUlett. 

J. H. LittUr, 

Fort William, 4 March 1848. C. H. Cameron. 


Appendix, No. a. 


No. 1167, 

To the Secretary 
to the Government 
in the N. W. P., 
omitting and for 
commonicution to 
the Collector of 
Ciistoms." 


0.41. 


3 P 2 


Fort 
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Appendix^ No, o. Fort William^ Home Department, Legislative, 4 March 1848. 

The following Act is brought up before the Legislative Council this day, the Governor- 
general of India in Council being desirous that no time should be lost in passing the Act. 

Resolvedf — That the rules requiring that all Acts of the Governor-general of India in 
Council shall be brought up for second reading in two months, or in three months from 
the date of the first reading, be suspended in respect to the following proposed Act, and 
that it be at once passed into law. 

ACT No. VL of 1848. 

An Act for equalizing the Duties on Goods Imported and Exported on Foreign and 
British Bottoms, and for abolishing Duties on Goods carried from Port to Port in 
the Territories subject to the Government of the East India Company. 

I. It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 25th day of March 1848, all goods 
imported on foreign bottoms by sea into any port of the Presidencies of Fort William in 
Bengal, Fort St. George or Bombay, shall be charged only with the same rates of duty as 
such goods would now bv law be charged with, if such goods were imported into any of 
the said ports on British bottoms, anything in any Act of the Council of India contained 
to the contraiy notwithstanding. 

II. And it IS hereby enacted, that from and after the said day, all goods exported on 
foreign bottoms by sea from any port of the said Presidencies, shall be charged only with 
the same rates of duty as such goods would now by law be charged with, if such goods 
were exported from any of the said ports on British bottoms, anything in any Act of the 
Council of India contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that from and after the said day, no duty shall be charged 
on any goods lawfully carried from any port in the territories subject to the Government of 
the East India Company, to any other port in the said territories, anything in any Act 
of the Council of India contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

IV. Provided always, that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to the articles of 
salt or opium. 

(signed) G. A. Btishby, 

Secy to the Gov* of India. 


Fort William, Home Department, Legislative, 4 March 1848. 

Read despatch from the Honourable the Court of Directors in the Separate Revenue 
Department, No. 6, dated 31st December 1847. 

Read Act No. VI. of 1848, passed this day, intituled, An Act for equalizing the Duties 
on Goods Imported and Exported on Foreign and Biitish Bottoms, and for abolishing 
Duties on Goods carried from Port to Poit in the Territories subject to the Government of 
the East India Company.*^ 

Ordered ^ — ^That a copy of the Act No. VI. of 1 848, be forwarded to the Foreign Depart- 
ment, in order that instructions may be communicated from that department to the 
Government of Bombay, to extend the benefit of sec, 1 of the Act to the ports of Scinde, 
and that the Bombay Government may be called upon to furnish a report as to the existing 
practice in respect to imports from the ports of the Presidencies of India to Scinde, and 
the trade eeiieially between the ports of Bombay and the ports of Scinde, showing the 
amount of Customs revenue realized therefrom. 


Appendix, 
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Papers delivered in by F. C. Brawn, and referred to in his Evidence of 24 March 1848, 

Questions 2928 to 29S2. 


CO TTON W OOL. 

Import. Export, Consumptioh and CoMPARitoH of Stock in 1846 - 47 ; Liverpool Quotatioms, First Week of every Third 
Month from 1815 ; Import, Export, Consumption and Stock in Ports, End of each Year from 181 S; and Growth and 
Consumption of the United States of America from 1829 . 


IMPORT into Great Britain in 1846 and 1847 . 


\ 

Liverpool 

London. 

Bristol ind Hull. 

Scotland. 

Total Import into 
Great Britain. 

Growth of United States, from*- 
New Orleans and Natchez - 
Mobile . - - - 

Florida - - - - 

Savannah ... 

Charleston - . - 

Other Pons - - - 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

463,403 

181,315 

43.206 

60,578 

100,373 

84,433 

393,897 

133,678 

28,914 

94,812 

117,857 

61,548 

) 2,300 

3,700 

14,900 

13,400 

41,700 

37,281 

991,000 

874,100 

Total American • - 

932.096 

830,706 

2,300 

2,700 

14,900 

13,400 

41,700 

37,381 

991,000 

874,100 

Brazil and Portugal 
Mediterranean ... 

East Indies .... 
Demerara, West Indies, die. - 

84,178 

59>53i 

49f39i 

8,998 

109,635 

20,729 

133,048 

3,940 

30,500 

3»400 

300 

77,400 

700 

1,100 

5,000 

9,100 

9,800 

600 

894 

14,318 

346 

84,200 

60,600 

94,700 

13,000 

110,200 

20,700 

222,800 

4,900 

Total Packages - - 

‘.»34.»94 

1,087,058 

36,200 

81,100 

21,000 

22,500 

52,100 

42,139* 

1,243,500 

1, 232,700 


Decrease of Import in 1847 • . . 10,800 

* Exclusive of C!oaitwiic Import (London and Liverpool) of 31|127 bags in 1846, and 33,280 bags in 1847. 


IMPORT, EXPORT and CONSUMPTION of Great Britain in 1847 . 


Stock in Ports, ist January 1847 • 

Ditto, Dealers’ andSpinners’ 
hands, 

England • - 105,000 
Scotland - • 8,000 

Import in 1847 - - - - 


545,800 


113,000 

1,232,700 

1,891,500 


Export to the Continent and Ireland,— 118,200 American, 12,300 BraziH 
and West India, 89,000 East India, and 2,300 Egyptian - • -J | 

Taken for Ctinsumption in England and Scotland from the Ports, 1 ,104,800 
Decrease of Stock in hands of Dealers and Spinners - • 53,000 

Consumed m England - 1,077,200, or 20,715 bags per week') 

Ditto - in Scotland - 80,600, or 1,550 bags per weekj 

Remaining on hand in the Ports, 1st January 1848 . . • . 

In Dealers* and Spinners’ hands • England ... 55,000 

Ditto • - • ditto - - Scotland - • - 5,000 


221,800 

1,157,800 

451 , 9^10 

60,000 


1,891,500 


The Average Weekly Consumption of Great Biitain is estimated at 22,26.^ bags, consisting of 6.1 18 Upland. 1 1,282 New Orleani and Alabama, and 283 Sea 
Island—Total, 16,683 American, 1,258 Brasil, 994 Egyptian, &c., 3.194 East India, and 136 West India, &c., being a decrease upon the Conhumption of last 
year of 8,233 bags ; but in packages, at the average consumption of that year, about 8,561 bags per week. 


COMPARLSON of the STOCK at the Close of the Years 1846 and 1847 . 


Upland 
Orleans 
Alabama - 
Sea Island - 
Stained ditto 
Pernambuco 
Maranham - 
Bahia 

Other Brazils 
Egyptian - 
Smyrna 

Surat and Madras 
Bengal, && 
Demerara, &c. -1 
West India, &c. 

Total - • 


Liverpool. 

lAondon. 

Bnstol and Hull. 

Glai^ow. 

Total in Ports. 

Dealers 
and Spinners. 

Total 

Unconsumed, 

1846 . 

1847 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

1840 . 

1847 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

1846 . 

18 ^ 

48,200 

46,300 

V ■ 

600 

• 

• 

7,700 

4,400 1 







151,600 

1 16,400 

>700 

3,200 

3.ooo\ 

19,900 

15,800 







64,900 

4,800 

45,400 

J. . 

- - 

- - 

• -] 

302,800 

339,200 

95,000 

47,000 

397,800 


5.900 

- 

• 

- 


900 

700 






700 

700 

• 

• - 

- - 


200 

- - 






5,900 

14,900 

• - 

• - 

- - 

m m 

• - 

* 1 






13,100 

4,600 

27,200 

17,000 

100 

200 

f- 

1- - 


- - 

• -1 

: :J 

23,700 

59,300 

7,000 

4,000 

3 ' 

51,200 

22,700 

■ 100 

• . 

r 900 

i- - 

3,500 


js.aoo 

3,400 

57,400 

36,100 

4,000 

2,00c 


91,500 

65,900 

56,100 

600 

47,700 

3,000 

|6,7oo 

9,500 

157,400 

135,100 

6,000 

6,f 


2,500 

1,100 

900 

500 

- - 

- - 

1,100 

600 

4,500 

3,300 

1,000 



439,000 

363,500 

58,500 

^000 

6,600 

5,000 

41,700 

34.400 

545,800 

451.900 

113,00r 




Total Unconaumed, ist January 1847 * * 345,398,000 lbs. weight, average about 372 ' 
Ditto - • lat January 184S - - 184,149,000 lbs. weight, •• ditto - 360 


U4I. 


3 1*3 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


LIVERPOOL QUOTATIONS, First Week of every Third Month. 


New Orleans 


Pernambuco < 


Egyptian 


East India 


rMnrch 
I June 
I September 
I December 

March 
June 

September 
December 

r March 
j June 

1 September 
LDecember 

{ March 
June 

September 

December 


1815 . 

1816 . 

1817 . 

1818 . 

1819 . 

1820 . 

1821 . 

1822 . 

rf. d. 

d, d. 

d. d. 

d. d. 

d. d. 

d. d. 

d, d. 

d. d. 

23 25 i 

17 21 

22 23 

»9 23J 

Hi 18 

iii 16 

8 I 3 l 

8i 12i 

83 24j 

19 23 

l8| 22 

20 25 

11 16 

11} 16 

9 I 3 i 

82 122 

24 27J 

i8i 24 

21 24 

19 25 

13 iS 

lOT 16 

82 13 

6 loi 

18 J 23 

18 22 

18J 24 

17 21 

I2i 17 

9} Hi 

8i 12j 

7 Hi 

26^ 28 

27 27J 

23j 25 

2.5i 26 

18J 20 

16 lf>l 

Hi 13 } 

lof 13 

Q6i 27 i 

•2Ci iS 

24 25 

25 q6J 

16^ i8| 

15} I6i 

12i 13 i 

t 02 Hf 

34 — 

25J 26 

26 27 

26i 26 

18^ 20 

Hi i 5 i 

13 13 

9 i io 2 

32 32i 

23J a 4 j 

34 25 

23 34 

1 1 

00 

iij I 3 i 

Hi 12 i 

lOi Hi 

13 16 

14 *5 

> 4 i ni 

14J 20 

7 13 

6 | 10 

62 82 

62 82 

12 15 

1.5 iHj 

15 18J 

14 20i 

5 ? loi 

7 loj 

7 9 

6 i 8 

16} 20 

• 3 i 16 

l(i 20 

13 19 

7 t 13 

7 loi 

7 92 

5 i 7 i 

16 19 

I3i 17 

15J 

li Hi 

7i 12 

6i 9i 

6i 8i 

6i 7i 


{ March 

September 

December 

{ March 
June 

September 
December 

fMarch 
June 

September 
[.December 

r March 
jjune 
j September 
L December 


Pernambuco 


Egyptian 


East India 


182 ; 3 . 

1824 . 

1825 . 

18 - 20 . 

1827 . 

18 - 28 . 

1820 , 

1830 . 

d . d . 

d . d . 

d , d . 



d . 

d . 

r/. d. 


d . d . 

d. 

d . 

d . d . 

7 11 

8 11 

124 15 



1 

10 

62 94 


5i 8 

Si 

8 

64 8 

7 11 

84 iii 

17 21 



61 

9 

6 

82 


6 9 

5 

8 

64 84 

8i 12 

84 Hi 

^ 12 

i 


6 

8 

5 

2 84 


6 9 

4 i 

7 i 

62 84 

7 i 11 

8J 12 

8 12 



6i 

84 

5 

4 84 


9 

54 

84 

64 8| 

11 12 

1 1 12 

I4i 16 



10 

11 

94 104 


8 9 

7 

7 g 

78 8 

11 12 

1 1 12 

214 224 


104 

‘1 

82 92 


8 y 

6 

7 g 

78 84 

12 13 

H 114 

12 I3i 


92 102 

H 98 


7 f 8i 

6 

74 

84 94 

H 122 

Hi 13 

llj 12^ 


10 

11 

81 94 


72 84 

74 

8 

78 n 

• 

lOf ll 2 

13 15 


7 

10 

7 

84 


7 9 

7 

8 

7 9 

- 

10 J 12 

20 21^ 


7 

104 

()} 8 


7 9 

7 

8 

78 94 

. 

— log 

h 4 132 


64 


62 H 


71 9 

6 

74 

8 10 

— 12 

lOj 11 

j 10 12 



7 

84 

1 

84 


7 84 

64 

81 

84 98 

5? 7 i 

6 7V 

8 104 


42 

64 

5 

6i 


34 54 

34 

5 

34 52 

.52 7 i 

6 74 

Hj Hi 


4 i 

64 

4 i 52 


32 54 

3 

44 

4 6 

Oi Si 

54 7 

6 8 



44 

64 

4I si 


32 54 

3 

44 

44 6 

i ) 8 


5 § 7 



42 

64 

34 54 


32 54 

3 

54 

44 52 

1801 . 

1832 . 

1800. 

1 S 34 . 

180:). 

1800 . 

1837 . 

1838 . 

</. d . 

d . d . 

rf. d . 


d . 

d . 

d . d 


d d . 

d . 

d . 

d . d . 

5 il 72 

5 i 84 

68 9 



li lol 

82 I2i 


8 isi 

62 

11 

64 9 

5l 8 

. 5 ii 84 

74 lo 



72 loi 

9 g h 4 


82 13 

4 i 

9 

58 94 

5 8 

6 

9I H 



78 104 

«2 Hi 


8g 14 

5 

9 

si 9k 

5 8 

64 9 

62 104 


9 i 124 

62 134 


71 13 

52 

94 

64 10 

74 H 

72 9 

88 92 


104 12I 

134 Hi 


11 144 

94 

12 

9 10 

7 8.1 

84 94 

94 102 


Hi 124 

152 172 


13 144 

74 104 

9 10 

62 8i 

82 92 

124 144 



13 

13 

> 5 i 


124 144 

9 

104 

84 g| 

7 ^ 8i 

9 10 

82 104 


i2f Hi 

10 J lOi i 


104 13 

9 i 11 

84 10 

8 9 i 

72 9 

84 


— 

13 

16 

18 


132 15 

loi 16 

84 134 

8 94 

7 l 9 

10 1 1 



— 

i. 5 l 

19 

4 21 


14 17 

8 

134 

9 13 

74 9 

8 9 

13 Hi 


Hf 15 

15 

174 


14 18 

81 13 

94 13 

74 9 

84 94 

114 12 



154 164 

Hi 14 


H 16J 

9 

13 

"I 152 

4 j .51 

4 54 

44 64 


54 

7 i 

64 84 


54 82 

32 

7 

4 64 

3 i 54 

4 6i 

54 64 


52 

74 

7 

9 


bl 

22 

64 

32 6 

3i 54 

4 i 5 i 

7 82 


6 

74 

62 84 


5 84 

3 

6 

32 6 

32 64 

44 6 

42 7 

_ 


62 

8g 

64 8 


31 7 f 

4 

6 

44 62 

1809 . 

1840 . 

1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 

1844 . 

mim 


mm 

d . d 

d. d . 

d , d . 


d . 

d . 

d . 

d . 


a 


mk 

m 

d . d . 

7 'oi 

54 84 

6 84 


4 J 

8 

34 

8 

5 l 84 

34 8 

4 

7 

si' 84 

74 »«4 

4i 84 

54 H 


3 i 

8 

34 

7 

4 


34 8 

43 

8 

52 9 

(.4 loi 

5 84 

4i 84 


4 i 

84 

32 

7 

32 

8 

4 8 

4 i 

8 

64 9 

64 9 i 

5 84 

48 8 


4 

8 

44 

8 

3 i 

7 

38 74 

5i 

9 

4 74 

9 loi 

84 94 

82 92 


7 

84 

5 i 

7 

64 

74 

54 64 

52 

74 

74 84 

ei >o 4 

84 104 

8 91 


62 

72 

si 

64 

5 g 

7 

54 7 

6 

8 

7 84 

9 loi 

84 10 

72 9 


68 

72 

si 

64 

5 i 

62 

64 8 

64 

8 

72 94 

10 11 

84 94 

74 82 


68 

72 

si 

74 

41 

64 

6f 74 

7 

8 

6 74 

12 16} 

8 11 

98 


7 

10 

6 

8 

7 

9 

54 10 

54 

10 

64 11 

122 17 

9 i 

84 12 


62 

9 i 

4i 

74 

64 

9 

5i 84 

54 

9 i 

62 H 

112 14 

9 12 

8 11 



9 

si 

74 

52 

9 

52 10 

64 

9 

8 11 

10| 14 

94 >3 

74 H 


6 

8 

6 

8 

5 

9 

54 10 

64 

11 

52 9 

5 6i 

32 5l 

44 64 


3 

5 

3 

44 

32 

5 

24 4 

24 

4 

32 52 

42 62 

4 5j 

3i 6 


af 

5 

2| 

44 

22 

44 

«4 4 

34 

4 

32 51 

44 6 i 

32 53 

34 52 


34 

4 l 

2 | 

42 

24 

44 

8 4 

af 

4 

4 52 

4i 64 

3i 5i 

3 54 


3 

42 

3 




a 4 

34 

5 

«2 44 


March 

New Orleans U“ptc„ber' 
I December 

{ March 

Sejt'ember* 

December 

{ March 
June 

September 
December 

fMarch 
) June 
I September 
I December 


Egyptian - 


East India 


'rleans 


fMarch 
jjune 
I September 
iDecember 

fMarch 

Jjune 

1 September 
' December 

larch 

nc 

tember 

mber 


?r 
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IMPORT into Grbat Britaih, and Quantity taken for Export and Home Consumntion. 


IMPORT. 

1816. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

American - - - , - 

lirazil 

East India . - - - • 

Egyptian, &c. . • - - 

West India - - - - • 


166,077 

>23,450 

30,670 

49,835 

199,669 

114,518 

120,203 

44,873 

207,580 

163,499 

847,659 

50,991 

205,161 

185,415 

184,859 

31,300 

302,395 

i8o,o8(i 

57,993 

31,247 

300,070 

121,085 

30.095 

40,4*8 

399,906 

143,505 

19,963 

40,770 

Total- • . » -bales 

■ 369.303 

369,438 

479,261 

668,729 

546,135 

571,651 

491,678 

533,444 

Ditto in lbs., millions and tenths - 

95'6 

946 

127-5 

175-9 

144-1 

142-3 

128-8 

149-4 

Average weight of Import • lbs. 

259 

256 

266 

2G3 

264 

«49 

262 

267 

Export .... bales 

SbVaoo 

292300 

26,700 

55,500 

b(i,8oo 



59,300 

fAnnual - bales 

Consumption < Ditto in lbs., nnl-l 
[ lions aud tenths/ 

325.100 

337,400 

407,000 


434.^100 

46(1,900 

499,100 



88-7 

107*0 

109-9 

109-5 


■H 


Average weight of Packages! « 
consumed - - -J ’ 

24G 

263 

2C3 

260 

258 

258 

358 

367 

WEEKLY. 

Upland . • - . - bales 

Orleans and Alabama ... 
Sea Island ..... 

- 

990 

669 

8,179 

875 

289 

3,380 

1,284 

320 

2,918 

1.192 

400 

3.898 

i,3«9 

604 

3,839 

1,559 

652 

Total American - - . 

. 

4,036 

3,509 

3.343 

3,993 

4.519 

6,885 

6,043 

Brazil 

Egyptian, &c. .... 

East India ..... 
Demerara, West India, &c. 

- 

1.589 

207 

65C 

2.075 

1.192 

1,050 

8,459 

1,581 

745 

2,156 

1.190 

713 

2,408 

1,518 

534 

9,509 

1,019 

785 

9,646 

953 

835 

Total Weekly - - - 

6,452 

6,488 

7,826 

8,129 

8,358 

8,979 

9,598 

10,477 

Weekly Consumption of England 

5.535 

5.744 

6,911 

7,827 

7,387 

8.035 

8,573 

9,411 

Weekly Consumption of Scotland 

717 

744 

915 

902 

965 

944 

1.025 

],o66 

I M P 0 U T. 

18‘23. 

1 

1824. 

1825. 

I8-i0. 

1827. 

1828. 

1820. 

1830. 

American 

Brazil - 

East India - - - . - 

Egyptian, die. .... 

West India . - - . - 

45«,.'538 

144iGii 

38,393 
5.62 u 
27,632 

282,371 

143,310 

50,858 

38,022 

85.537 

483.446 

191,94* 

60,484 

111,023 

31,988 

395,**58 

55,590 

64,699 

47,6., 1 

18,188 

646,776 
120,111 
73.738 
22,450 1 
30,988 

444.390 

167,362 

84,855 

32,889 

20,056 

463,076 

159.536 

80,489 

84,739 

18,867 

618,527 

191,468 

35,019 

14.758 

11,7*1 

ToUd ..... bales 

(568,797 

540,01)2 

820,883 

581,950 

894,063 

749,552 

746,707 

871487 

Ditto in lbs., millions and tenths - 

187-9 

1437 

22 r6 

171-7 

270-9 

819*6 

922-0 

261*4 

Average weight of Impoit - lbs. 

281 

266 

270 

295 

303 

893 

897 

300 

Export .... bales 

3ji400 

53,600 

72,800 

95.000 

69,100 

63,700 

118,100 

33,400 

fAnnual - -bales 

Consumption j Ditto in lbs., mil-! 

t lions and tenths/ 

500,100 

604,900 


5 10,900 

1 74,800 

732,200 

745,200 

832,100 


1652 

i66-8 

150-2 

1978 

317-9 

219-2 

847-6/ 

Average weight of Packages! 1. 
consumed - - -j " 

375 

273 

278 

894 

' 897 

297 

894 


WEEKLY. 

Upland bJes 

Orleans and Alabama ... 
Sea Island 

3,890 

8,169 

629 

4.2IU 

2,298 

754 

3,713 

8,442 

360 

3,783 

8,713 

369 

3.940 

673 

4,990 

4,810 

635 

5,304 

3,788 

539 

/ 

/5459 

/ 4.756 
!• 460 

Total American • . - 

6,688 

7,864 

6,515 

6,865 

8,854 

9,835 

9,631 

10,663 

Brazil 

Egyptian, . 

East India 

Demerara, West India, &c. 

8,577 

m m 

853 

654 

8,890 

362 

644 

473 

2,502 

891 

1,096 

527 

1.188 

975 

489 

308 

1,815 

1,148 

664 

502 

8,456 

671 

738 

380 

3.0.y4 

485 

658 

463 

3.6 

Total Weekly - . - 

10,771 

11,633 

11,531 1 

9,885 

18,977 

14,080 

14.33’ 


Weekly Consumption of England 

9,686 

10,581 

10,435 1 

8,79* 

11,677 

18,6/5 

12 


Weekly Consumption of Scotland - 

1,085 

1.052 

1,096 1 

1,033 

1,300 

»485 




0.41. 3P4 


I 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


Import into Great Britain^ and Uuantity taken for Export and Home Consumption— 


IMPORT. 

1831 . 

1832 . 

1833 . 

1834 . 

1835 . 

1836 . 

1887 . 

1838 . 

American 

Brazil 

East India 

Egyptian, &c. - . - - 

West India - - - - , - 

Total ... - bales 

Ditto in lbs., millions and tenths - 

Average weight of Import - lbs. 

Export • - . - bales 

r Annual - - bales 

Consumption*! Ditto in lbs., mil -1 
[ lions and tenths J 

Average weight of Packages'! 
consumed - - • 

WEEKLY. 

Upland - - - - bales 

Orleans and Alabama . • • 

Sea Island 

Total American • - - 

Brazil 

Egyptian, Ac. . - - - 

East India - - - - - 

Denierarn, West India, Ac. 

Total Wiekly - • - 

Weekly Consumption of England 

Weekly Cousumption of Scotland • 

608.887 

168,388 

76,764 

38.134 

11.304 

638,766 

114,585 

109,398 

41,183 

8,490 

654.786 

163,193 

94.698 

3,893 

13,646 

733,528 

103,646 

89,098 

7,277 

17,485 

763,199 

143,57* 

117.965 

43.7*' 

33,796 

764,707 

148,715 

*19.493 

34.953 

33.506 

844,813 

117,005 

145,174 

41,193 

27,791 

1,131, 800 
137.500 
107,200 
89,700 
99.400 

903.367 

903,333 

930,216 

951*034 

1,091,253 

1,201,374 

>,175,975 

1428,600 

280*0 

287-8 

3043 

320-5 

361-2 

410-9 

408-1 

500*0 

310 

319 


337 

331 

342 

■s 

350 

74,600 

67,100 

67,800 

86,800 

102,800 

165,900 

123,400 

103,300 

857.600 

891,300 

880.000 



1,011,500 

• 2057, 30 ( 

1 .206,600 

3637 

3769 

2870 

3034 

318-1 

jjjRffl 

365-7 

416*7 

306 

311 

326 

330 

333 

343 

346 

346 

5.241 

5.800 

5>7 

6,319 

5.321 

519 

5,421 

6,442 

665 

5,742 

7,352 

498 

5.896 

7,823 

354 

4,787 

9.204 

379 

4.438 

10,223 

310 

5,505 

11,743 

317 

11.558 

3.294 

619 

765 

260 

12,059 

2,843 

881 

1,161 

196 


13,592 

3,665 

131 

1,033 

246 

14,073 

2,339 

446 

1,069 

421 

14.370 

2,508 

644 

1,49* 

438 

14,97 > 
*,483 
779 
1,639 

461 

17,564 

3,460 

781 

1.760 

639 

16.496 

17,140 

16,933 

17.667 

18,348 

19452 

20,333 

23,204 

14,881 

||RR9 

15.248 

15.831 

16,567 

17,571 

18,414 

21,075 

1,615 

1 , 7^3 

1.675 

1,836 

1,781 

1,881 

1 , 9’ 9 

2,119 

IMPORT. 

1839 . 

1840 . 

1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 . 

1844 . 

1845 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

American 

Brazil ------ 

East India 

Egyptian, Ac. . - - . 

West India 

Total . • - - bales 

Ditto in lbs., millions and tenths - 

Average weight of Import - lbs. 

Export - - - -bales 

r Annual - -bales 

Consumption! Ditto in lbs., mil-1 
[ lions and tenths J 

'crage weight of Packages"! ^ 
'>nsumed - - • J 

WEEKLY. 

< bales 

and Alabama . • - 

1 

Total American - - - 

'3. - - - - 

India, Ac. 

Veskly - • - 

if England - 

Scotland • 

814,500 

99»300 

132,900 

33 i 50 o 

36,000 

1,237,500 

85.300 
216,300 

38,000 

22.300 

902,432 

94.298 

373.637 

40,720 

32,935 

1,013,314 

87,090 

255>437 

19,081 

i‘ 7»372 

1.396,839 

98.097 

182,065 

48,809 

17,687 

1, 24(1, 924 
112,869 

237 * 59 ^ 

66,721 

17*474 

1.499,600 
1 10,200 
155400 
82,000 
8,800 

991,000 

84,200 

94,700 

60,600 

13*000 

874,100 

110,200 

222,800 

20,700 

4,900 

1,116,200 

1,599,500 

1,344.022 

1,392,894 

1,744,097 

1,681,584 

1.855,700 

1,343,500 

1.332,700 

388-5 

583-4 

489-9 

528-5 

mm 

644-4 

716-3 


464*9 

348 

365 

365 

379 

382 

383 

386 

386 

377 

117.300 

119,700 

1 16,300 

1 34400 

120.200 

136,800 

122,800 

194.200 

331,800 

1,114,400 

1,2.51,300 

1,192,300 


1,367,800 

1,428,600 

1.574,400 

1.585,900 

1,157,800 

3817 

458-9 

438-1 

435-1 

5178 

544-0 

6oC-6 

614*3 

441*4 

343 

367 

367 

375 

379 

381 

385 

387 

381 

5.464 

9 , 9»5 

365 

5.346 
1 3,8.54 
392 

4.581 

12,6y8 

296 

1 

6,463 

14,515 

377 

6,144 

» 5 ,i 77 

333 

7.*43 

17.>69 

392 

5,546 

18,714 

363 

5,118 

ii,s8s 

383 

15.644 

2,373 

548 

2.14-2 

723 

19»592 

*>444 

540 

2,227 

260 

» 7.575 

1,344 

608 

2,996 

406 

17,178 

1.340 

544 

2,940 

313 

* 1,355 

1.496 

744 

*,237 

462 

21,654 

3,146 

i, 054 j 

8,319 

300 

34,804 

2,193 

1.062 

1,888 

331 

34,633 

3,048 

1,338 

9,189 

•300 

16,683 

1,358 

994 

3.194 

136 

91,430 

34,063 

23,929 

22,315 

36,294 

* 7,473 

30477 

30,498 

32,265 

19,461 

31,737 

20,960 

*0,548 

*4,046 

* 5, *75 

*7.9*9 

28,165 

20,715 

1.969 

2,327 

1.969 

1,767 

2,248 

*,198 

*,348 

3.333 

1,550 
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STOCK in POUTS, and Puce of Middlinq New Okleans, at the Close of each Year. 



iS 15 . 

1816 . 

1817 . 

1818 . 

1810 . 

1820 . 

1821 . 

1822 . 

Sea Island , • • *1 


r 6 , 300 1 

f 

4^900 

3,600 

11,600 

14,800 

13,600 

Orleans, Sec 

61,900 

{ 1,100 [ 

31,300 •< 

15.200 

6,400 

18,700 

18,000 

22,000 

Upland - • - • -1 


1 9.400 J 

1 

29»500 

83,000 

49,600 

65,000 

61,400 

Pernambuco 



f 

16,000 

10,700 

3 ', 30 O 

31,000 

34,100 

Bahia I 

i8,ioo 

3>,300 

34.500 1 

11,800 

5,200 

13,300 

12,400 

7,500 

Maranham - - - - 1 

33 > 90 o 

11,100 

19,000 

16,500 

18,100 

Other Braails . - - -J 



1 

4,900 

6,600 

5,000 

5,200 

3,400 

Bengal - - - - •] 

6,200 


f 

119,500 

178,600 

160,800 

121,200 

74,300 

Surat and Madras - - • > 

I 5 i 900 

51 >000 < 

45400 

95,500 

79,300 

67,000 

50,500 

Bourbon . - - .J 



1 

2,500 

2,700 

3,000 

2,700 

2,000 

Demerara, Surinam, &Ce - A 
West India, See . • - -J 

3,6oo 

12,500 

5,900 1 

7,600 

8,000 

8,900 

7400 

3300 

11,100 

4,900 

5,100 

3,900 

4,500 

Egyptian, &c. ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Smyrna 

" • 

300 

150 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

400 

Total - - - 

79,800 


113,850 

393,800 

350,300 

406,100 

356,100 

385,500 

Equal to Weeks’ Consumption • 

13 

12 

>4 

36 

43 

45 

37 

97 

Price of Middling Nevr Orleans 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


1823 . 

1824 . 

1826 . 

1826 . 

1827 . 

1828 . 

1829 . 

1830 . 

Sea Island • • • « 

i6,6oo 

3,500 

6,800 

3,900 

8,400 

7.500 

9,800 

10,800 

Orleans, Sec . - - - - 

Upland 

49 . 3 ‘H) 

134,600 

10,600 
49,900 J 

134,600 

114,200 

341,500 

f 70,3001 
1 95,000 J 

97,600 

168,000 

Pernambuco . • - • 

33.500 

24,800 



r 43,200 ] 

f 

3>,6oo 


Bahia . • • • • 
Maranham • • « • 

9.900 

31,600 

7,000 

11,700 

108,500 

66,700 

j 17,600 1 
1 >7,500 ( 

101,900 < 

18,500 

37,600 

>85,800 

Other Brazils - . - - 

3,900 

3,700 J 



2,300 J 

1 

1,400 


Bengal . • - . . 

56’, 300 

45,200 

28,200 

36,300 

35, too 

21,000 

13,600 

9,700 

Surat and Madras - • • 

48,700 

53,300 

51»400 

47,200 

48,300 

63,100 

59»700 

39,100 

Bourbon • • • . 

2,100 

2,100 

1,600 

1,000 

1,100 

600 

800 

500 

Demerara, Surinam, &c. - 

1,700 

1,300 

3.B00 

4.300 

3.900 

3 , 800 

1,100 

1,400 

West India, &c. ... 

6,300 

5,400 

7.yoo 1 

4,600 

6,500 

7,900 

4.400 

3,000 

Egyptian, &c. . - - 

1,100 

ir»,800 

82,700 

73, Goo 

36,800 

35,900 1 

1 11,600 

Smyrna • - - - . 

1,200 

2,200 

400 

200 

. 

900 J 

23,100 

i 400 

Total - - - 

385,800 

235.400 

415.900 

342,000 

452,200 

405,900 

389,300 

320,300 

Equal to Weeks’ Consumption - 

36 

20 

36 

35 

35 

89 

20 

20 

Price of Middling New Orleans 

Hi 


HI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1831 . 

1832 . 

1833 . 

1 H 34 . 

1835 . 

183 G. 

1837 . 

183 ^ 

»^ea Island - . . .1 









Orleans, &c \ 

Upland J 

155.300 

138,000 

117,600 

118,000 

109,300 

90,500 

88,100 

2' 

Pernambuco • 

Bahia - • - . - [ 

Maranham 

65,300 

37,600 

49,300 

11,800 

33,800 

44,700 

38,4 


Other Brazils « . . -J 1 

Bengal 


r 1,900 ] 




[ 



Surat and Madras * - 

Bourbon - . . .j 

38,800 

\ 53.300 [ 
1 800 1 

44400 

48,800 

60,500 

131,600 "I 

1 


Demerara, Surinam, die. - o') 
West India, Sec . • • .J 

3|200 

3.000 

2,200 

5,300 

5.900 

13,500 



Egyptian, Sec . ... 

16,460 

10,600 1 

1,700 

1,700 j 

20,500 

t 9 , 7 ‘- 



Smyrna 

140 

600 / 



Total - . • 

376,300 

345,300 

215,100 

185,600 

230,000 

280 



Equal to Weeks* Consumption • 

>7 

>4 

»3 

11 

>3 

/ 



Price of Middling New Orleans 


6gd. 

Sgd. 







0.41 . 3 Q 
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Stock in Porte, and Price of Middling New Orleans, at the Close of each Yw—continued. 




1830 . 

1840 . 

1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 . 

1844 . 

1845 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

Sea Island • • • 

-1 










Orleans, &c. - • - 
Upland - - - • 

:} 

176,300 

305*000 

279,600 

283400 

00 

s 

544,900 

693,100 

302,800 

2139,200 

Pernambuco • - - 

fiahia - - - • 

Maranham . - - 


9>900 

23,700 

46,100 

58,700 

68,300 

62,700 

52,300 

23,700 

59)300 

Other Brazils 











Bengal - . - . 

Surat and Madras - 
Bourbon • . - 


60,000 

98,500 

157.600 

179,900 

193,200 

239,200 

241,000 

157,400 

125,100 


Demerara, Surinam, Sec * - 
West India, &c. 

-'1 

•J 

6,300 

14,300 

24,700 

I 

1 20,200 

12,200 

13,700 

6,100 

4*500 

2,200 

Egyptian, &c. 

Smyrna - - - - 

:} 

i 3 >ooo 

22,500 

31,400 

[ 

22,200 

28,800 

41,400 

67,900 

57*400 

26,100 

Total - - 


265,500 

464,000 

539*400 

564,400 

785.700 

901,900 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

00 

451,900 

Equal to Weeks’ Consumption 


12 

19 

H 

25 

39 

33 

35 

18 

20 

Price of Middling New Orleans 

6trf. 

6 d , 

Sid . 

4 ld . 

5H- 

4 jrf. 

4 (/. 

lid . 

4 g(/. 


GROWTH and CONSUMPTION of the United States of America, in i8 Years, from 1829 to 1846. 


YEABS. 

Growth. 

Consumption. 

YEARS. 

Growth. 

Consumption. 

1829-1830 



97<>,845 

126,512 

1838-1839 

m m 


1 , 360,532 

276,018 

18 . 30-1831 


m m 

1 , 038,848 

182,142 

1839-1840 

• • 


2 . 177,835 

291,279 

1831-1832 

m • 

m * 

987.477 

173,800 

1840-1841 

m m 

m m 

1 . 634,945 

297,288 

1832-1833 

• • 

• m 

1 , 070,438 

194,412 

1841-1842 

m m 

m m 

1 , 683,574 

267,850 

X 833-1834 

m m 

m m 

1 , 205,394 

196,413 

1842-1843 

• m 

•• • 

2 , 378,875 

32 . 5,129 

1834-1835 

m m 

- 

1 , 254.328 

216,888 

1843-1844 

• • 

* m 

2 , 030,409 

346 , 74 + 

1835-1836 

m m 

m m 

1 , 360,725 

236,733 

1844-1845 

m m 


2 , 394,503 

389.006 

1836-1837 

m w 

m m 

1 , 422,930 

222,540 

1845-1846 

« m 

m • 

2 , 100,537 

422,597 

1837-1838 



1 , 801,497 

246,063 

1846-1847 


• m 

1 . 780,479 

427,967 




Particulars of Growth. 


ew Orleans 
lissisippi 
^rida - 
'abama 
as - 
gia 

Carolina 
Carolina 
&c. • 


Growth. 


1829-30 


354 r<>H 


5.787 

102,584 

253.H7 

188,871 

36,862 

33.500 


1838-30. 


568,562 

16,432 

75.177 

251.742 


205,112 

'10,171 

1.1.36 

1,200 


1830-»1 


426,485 


13.073 

113.186 

230,502 

185,166 

36,540 

33,895 


1839-40. 


946,905 

6,767 

136,257 

443,725 


292,693 

313,194 

9,394 

26,900 


1831-3-2. 


322,635 


22,651 

125,921 

276,437 

173-872 

28,461 

37,500 


1840-41. 


813,595 

1,085 

93,552 

320,701 


148,947 

227,400 

7,865 

21,800 


r 


1832-33. 


403,440 


23,640 
129, .370 

271,020 

181,880 

I 61,090 


1833-34. 


454,719 


36,738 

149,978 

258,655 

227,359 

f 33,220 

I 44.725 


1841-42. 


727,658 

114,416 

318,315 


232,271 

260,164 

9,737 

21,013 


1842-43. 


1,060,246 

161,088 

481,714 


299.491 

35 ',658 

9,039 

15,639 


1834-35. 


511.146 


52,085 

197,692 

222,670 

203,166 

34,399 

33,170 


18.35-30. 


474,747 

6,889 

79,762 

236,715 

270,121 

931,237 

33,057 

29,197 


1843-44. 


832,172 

14 . 5,562 

467,990 


355,597 

304,870 

8,618 

15,600 


1844-45. 


929,126 

188,693 

517,196 


395.540 

426,361 

12,487 

25,200 


1830-37. 


593,259 

7 , 7.55 

83,703 

232,343 

262,971 

196,377 

18,004 

28,618 


1845-40. 


1,037,144 

141,184 

431.966 

27,008 

194,911 

251,405 

10,637 

16,288 


1837-38. 


711,581 

19.675 

106,171 

309,807 

304,210 

294.334 

23,719 

32,000 


1846-47. 


705,979 

137,832 

323,462 

8,317 

242,789 

350,200 

6,061 

15.819 




Kelly 4' Co., Brokers. 
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STATEMENT shoving the Consumption of Cotton in the United Kingdom for 17 Years, the ATerage Price per Ib. of 
“ Middling Nev Orleans,” and the Sum in Excess paid in each Year, valuing East India Cotton at 3d. per lb. 

CoMPiLin from the General Statement of Messrs. Kelfy ^ Co., dated Glasgow, i January 1848. 


1831 . 1833 . 


Annual Consumption in') 
millions of lbs. - -/ 


Bales 857,800 


Price per lb. average of) . 

Middling New Orleans •/ ” ' 

Total value of Consutnp.]^ 6,686,458 
tion at the above price j ’ 

Total value of Consump-1 
tion, at .3 d. per lb. the | ^ ^ 

price of East India Cot- 1 
ton, would be - -J 

Excess paid by the Cot-1 
ton Manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom £. 3)411,458 
in each year for their 
Cotton - - - 



1833. 1834. 1835. 1886. 


1837. 1888. 


918,700 954»iio 1,011,500 1,057,300 i,ao6,6bo 

303 318 347 366 417 

gid. 8 id. gd. 7 }d. 8d. 

11,678,075 11,593,750 13,013,500 11,818,750 13,900,000 

3,787,500 3 > 975 ,ooo 4,3373500 4i575,ooo 5,ai3,SOO 

7 ) 890,575 7)6i8,750 8,675,000 7 » 243)750 8,687,500 



1,192,300 


Annual Consumption in 
millions of lbs. 

Price per lb. average oH 
Middling New Orleans -J 

Total value of Consump-*! ^ 
tion at the above price / * 

Total value of Consump-' 
tion, at 3d. per lb. the 
price of East India Cot- 
ton, would be 

Excess paid by the Cot-' 
ton Manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom ^£. 
in each year for their 
Cotton - - . 


Total Excess paid by the Cotton Manufacturers of the United Kingdom during 17 years 

IsondoD, March 1848. 


10,037,5008,835,9371 

5 , 475,000 

5,437,500 

ay 

to 

1 

3,398,437 


1843 . 

1844 . 

1846 . 

1,367,800 

1,438,600 

574,400 

5*8 

1 

544 

606 

5 irf. 

4} 

4 d. 

11,061,4589,350,000 

10,100,000 

8475,0006,800,000 

7 , 576,000 

4,586,4583,550,000 

Ox 

'I 


£.97,438,074. 


3 ft 2 


Appendix, 
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Appendix, No* 4 . 


Appendix, No. 4. 


FURTHER PAPERS delivered in by F. C. Brown^ Esq., and referred to in his Evidence of 

24 March 1848; Question 2,974. 


NOTES on Ryotwar, or Permanent Annual Money Rents in South India; and on 
the Duty of Government in Periods of Famine.— By John F. Thomas^ Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

TO estimate the effects of a system of fixed annual money rents in the present state of 
Southern India, it would appear necessary to keep the followingpomts prominently in view: the 
peculiar circumstances of the agriculture of the country, the character and present condition 
of the ryot, or landholder, and the state of society around him ; and let us contrast the ryot 
in these respects with the occupant of land in countries where annual money rents, as in 
Europe, have been for a long period the settled usage. 

The ryot, or farmer, in the Peninsula of India, is placed, we may first observe, from phy- 
sical causes, in essentially different circumstances from the occupant cultivator in Europe. 
The intensity of unpropitious seasons in the temperate zone, especially in the case of drought, 
never being such as in tropical or Indian climates, whilst the variety of soil further secures 
the European farmer against a total failure of his crops. An unusually wet season in 
Europe causes the light soils to yield abundantly ; and the dry year produces heavy crops 
on the deep land. It never occurs, therefore, that the European holder does not obtain 
some considerable return of produce from his land in each year; and though this return may 
frequently be below an average crop, yet the enhancement of price at these periods, conse- 

3 uent upon the great extent of the purchasing population* at all times, compensates him for 
eficiency in the quantity of his produce, and his yearly money rent can invariably be paid, 
therefore, with little difficulty, from the annual out-turn from Ins land. 

But in Southern India, in seasons of drought, instead of any considerable return, there is 
frequently not a single field in the entire range of a ryot's farm which is not either wholly 
barren or very greatly deficient in produce. Often, on the larger portion of his land, not an 
ear of grain is lett, and the seed has not been returned to him ; and even if some few showers 
should have fallen, and his well land has yielded a crop, he has still not a fifth, or often a 
tenth, of his ordinary crops to reap. No increase of price, it is plain, therefore, can avail a 
ryot aught at these seasons; for he has no produce to bring to market, or but such a fraction 
beyond the wants of his family, that his entiie crop will not give him anything like the 
amount of his annual rental. The extreme pressure upon him, consequently, at these periods, 
arising out of the physical circumstances under which he carries on his occupation, places 
him in a wholly different position from the landholder in Europe, and in one, I believe, for 
which no providence nor industry can fully prepare him, if his full annual tax or rent be 
required from him, as presenbed by the present system, at a period when he has lost nearly 
the whole of the year’s outlay upon his land, and has not reaped grain enough either for 
seed, or to maintain his family through the year. 

It is this peculiar feature of South Indian agriculture, resulting from physical causes, an 
almost entire failure, periodically, of nearly all return from the land, which constitutes a marked 
distinction between the circumstances of the Indian and the European farmer or occupant 
of land, and which renders fixed annual money rents at their present rates, however advan- 
tageous in Europe, of doubtful policy in this country. When strictly acted upon for a senes 
of years, it will, I believe, be found, that the heavy demand which this system makes upon 
the Indian landholder at seasons of extreme difficulty and of peculiar loss, sweeping away at 
such times the whole of his little capital, or involving him inextricably in debt, is one of the 
chief causes of the present general impoverishment of the ryots. It is also to his knowledge 
of the certain recurrence of the periodical droughts, and their consequences, so fully appre- 
ciated by the ryot, but not yet, 1 am disposed to think, sufficiently considered by his Euro- 
pean superior, that wc must ascribe it, that he has been generally led to prefer a heavy and 
vexatious tax in kind, of even 60 per cent, of the actual annual produce, varying, therefore, 
with the season, to any permanent rent in money at a lower rate ; for he knows that he is, 
under that tenure, protected in the season of drought from a heavy Government demand, 
which he has no produce to meet, and which must entail upon him ruin.f 

It 


* Agricultural or producing population, in England, 35 per cent. ; non*agricultural, or pur- 
chasing, 65 per cent. Agricultural or producing population in India, 90 percent.; non-agricultu- 
ral, or purchasing, 10 per cent . — See Babbage and other authors on the statistics of England. 

f Their objections (the ryots of Tnchinopoly) are stated to have been, that if the land be once 
assessed at a specific sum in money per cawney, a fall in the price of grain, or an unfavourable crop, 
will make the payment of the Government dues oxtremelv difficult ; whereas, at present, we suit our 
oonsumption to our actual produce ; and in the event of a deficient produce, although wo cannot 
consume so much as we should in a favourable year, we have still sufficient to maintain our families 
unburthened with any payment, unfettered by any penalties. We preserve our lands, and, if we do 
not grow rich, at least we are not utterly ruined. 

“They alone must bo the judges whether it is more beneficial for them to pay a proportion of the 
produce in kind, or a fixed sum, an equivalent in money.” — Madras Rev, Sel., vol. lii., p. 619. 

“In 
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It is deserving of remark, that these seasons of very severe drought, ivhere the seed is not Appendix, No. 4 . 

returned, and which are known by a peculip term, recur, on an average, in the Southern 

provinces of the Madras Presidency, once in seven years. From accounts before me from 
Coimbatore and Trichinopoly, five years of this kind are named within the last 33 years. 

But it is not only in the want of adaptation to the pccidiar physical circumstances of the 
agriculture of the country that fixed and invariable annual money rents are open to objec- 
tion; they appear also unsuited to the present circumstances of the great body of ryots. The 
mass of the land is held in very small parcels by proprietors of petty tencineiits under 30 or 
40 rupees. Proprietors of this class can possess little or no capital, and very limited credit, 
and that only upon ruinous and usurious terms. How is it possible, then, that they should 
be able to meet all the contingencies, both of price and season, aflbeting so large a proportion 
as the Government share of 33 or 45 percent, of the average annual produce of their land ? 

The ryots of ^^outhern India are also, like all individuals of limited means and education, 
improvident. They are, in eight cases out of ten, in debt.* It must surely be idle to look 
to them for the forethought wdiich shall store up every small gain of a favourable year to 
meet an adverse season. This providence can and does exist only in educated and highly 
civilized communities, and is the very reverse of the national characteristic of the Indian 
agriculturists, not one of whom, from high to low, scruples to involve himself irretrievably 
in debt for marriage or funeral ceremonies. A bysiem, therefore, which throws upon the 
Indian cultivator the whole onus of providing for every emergency, and requires from him 
the forecast to meet all the variations in the market as well as those of the seasons, is 
manifestly ill-adapted to his present character and condition, and little calculated to enable 
him to realize property in the soil. 

The system is likewise, I conceive, unsuited to the existing state of society in Southern 
India, of which the preponderance of the agricultural class is a peculiar feature. l*his 
feature of Indian society renders the demand of a permanent annual money rent not only 
highly disadvantageous to the ryot, but it may even be said unjust ; for the large excess of 
the agricultural population over all the other classes, of not less than eight to one, neces- 
sarily brings an immense surplus of grain into the market in favourable seasons. Prices, 
in consequence, fall exceedingly low, there being no foreign vent for grain in Southern 
India, and the ryot, in lieu of gaming largely, not unfrequently receives less money for 
the whole of his crop brought to market in productive years than in an average season, or 
in one a little below it. He therefore finds more difficulty in paying his money-tax at such 
periods ; and he may be now occasionally even a loser, and his gains must at all times be very 
inconsiderable in abundant and favourable seasons. Whence, then, in the present state of 
society, is Ins profit to come from to meet the loss and deficiencies of unproductive years 
and of seasons of excessive drought ^ The iiile now in foicc, of an invariable annual 
demand in money on an average ciop, and at average prices, makes no provision for this 
peculiar condition of society. It is assunied, m the teeth, 1 think, of facts, that the profits 
of favourable seasons always are and uill be adecpiate to meet the demand of unfavourable 
years, and ihe whole burden of failure in the season or fall of price is, under the existing 
system, thrown on the poor occupant of a 30-rupee tenement, to his utter ruin. There is 
also a further disadvantage to the ryot m money -rents, which does not exist under the 
native practice of a division of crop. Under that system, bad as it is m all other respects, 
there is this advantage, that the (jovcrnuient dues are only taken when the ryot is best 
able to pay them, at the precise moment at which he has gathered in his produce, when it 
is easy for him to ashign to Govcrniiieiit its poition, and he has ibeii no subsequent demand 
to meet. Bui under ryotwar money rents the entire crop is left upon the ryot^s hands, and 
all the risk of subsequent fluctuations falls upon linn. The rents in money are also usually 
exacted with such unsparing and rigorous punctuality, that the great body of the ryots, 
from their want of capital, are practically compelled, in order to pay the Government dues, 
to bring the whole of their gram to market at a loss within the year ; whereas, had the 
rents been taken in kind, the Government would have stored a large portion of the year's 
crop for future consiiniptitm, and much would have been kept out of the markets; the 
share left to the ryots would have been brought, consequently, to sale gradually, and 

against, 

“ In many cases, too, tho objections (of the ryot) to fixed money payments appear to bo well 
founded ; the prccariousncss of the produce and tho poverty of the cultivator rendering it necessary 
that the rent should either bo paid in a proportion of tho crops, or that the ryot should adopt the less 
advantageous mode of trusting to an undefined understanding that a part of the stipulated rent will 
eventually be relinquished.” — Madras Rev. Sel., vol. in., p. 158. 

“ During ray late tour through this territory (Delhi, &c.), the dissatisfaction of tho zemindars at 
nukdee or money settlements was almost universal ; the inconvenience to which they have been in 
consequence subjected, from bad seasons, being of a species unknown to them formerly.”— Rev. Sel., 
vol. iii., p, 415. 

The disadvantage immediately resulting from this system, and which constituted the chief diffi- 
culty in effecting village rents, was tho balance left outstanding at the end of the year, the account 
of the Circar grain remaining unsold, and the difficulty of converting it into money, so as to realize 
the revenue within the year. The inhabitants, aware of this difficulty, were averse to the respon- 
sibility of a money rent, and the actual experience of many years justified their apprehension.”— 

Rev. Sel., vol. i., p. 502. 

* “ The difficulty lies in the character of the ryots, w'hose improvidence renders them, to so great 
a degree, incapable of realizing property wiien the means aie put in their power.” — Court of Di- 
rectorb' Rev. Sol. 

‘^The debts and embarrassments in which the whole of the agricultural population is plunged.^'— 

Mr. Elpliiiistune, Jiid. Sel., iv., p. 14, 3, 

D. 41 . 3Q3 
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Appendix, No. 4 . against, it is probable, less competition, and to a better market, even allowing for the 
diminished demand which must result when the revenues being received in kind, Govern- 
ment payments are also made in grain. 

In the foregoing remarks on the circumstances of the South Indian ryot, arising out of 
the peculiar nature of the agriculture of the country, his own habits and present condition^ 
and the state of society, we have only considered the effect of permanent annual money 
rents, in cases in whicn the landholder (the ryot), or the party answerable for the Govern- 
ment tax, and the actual cultivator of the soil, is one and the same. Let us now view the 
subject where the tenure of land is different, as in provinces like Tanjore, where the land 
is in the hands of proprietors who do not themselves till it, but enjoy a landlord’s rent ; 
where, therefore, property in the soil has not to be created, but actually exists. It will then, 
I believe, be seen, that the inile which prescribes an invariable annual demand in money, 
is not merely unsuited to the circumstances of the landholder, but, if not modified, absolutely 
destructive of his well-being, and to the existence of all saleable property in the soil. 

The gross produce of the wet land in Tanjore irrigated by Government works is divided, 
upon an average, nearly as follows : 50 per cent, the Government tax or assessment, 25 
per cent, charges of cultivation, or an allowance to the actual cultivator (the occupant cudi), 
12 per cent, village cesses, total 87 per cent., leaving about 13 per cent, as the merasidar’s 
or proprietor’s rent. From this the merasidar supports his family, keeps the minor water- 
courses in repair, provides advances of seed and stock for the occupant cultivator, and, 
under the new ryotwar system of fixed annual money rents, he takes upon himself the risk 
of the fluctuations of season and of price on the Government share ; the Government relin- 
auishing to him, upon this ground, five or eight per cent, of its share ; and he is expected, 
tor this consideration, to bind himself for an invariable annual payment to Government of 
46 or 42 per cent, of an average crop at a fixed price. 

The cultivators or occupant paracudis, unable to take any part of this responsibility, con- 
tinue the ancient usage of a division of the crop. They at all times receive their share of 
the produce in kind, and at all seasons also the merasidar has an outlay of two or three per 
cent., from his own share, on the watercourses and in advances of seed, besides his payments 
in village cesses ; his annual liabilities are, therefore, not less than from 80 to 86 per cent, 
of an average crop, of which, under ryotwar, 40 to 45 per cent, is further commuted into a 
certain and invariable annual money payment. If crops arc deficient in any season 15 or 
20 per cent., he receives little or nothing. The whole produce is barely sufficient to cover 
the Government, the paracudis, and the village demand. If the returns should be still less, 
t. e., if there should be even so slight a variation as lo per cent, of decrease in price below 
the standard, combined with 15 per cent, in produce, he is most senously affected. These 
minor fluctuations he can stand for a short time, for his land is saleable, and his future 
returns, as they depend upon the south-west monsoon, sure ; he can therefore command 
credit at a moderate rate ; but if prices and produce should, in one or two seasons, both fall 
20 or 25 per cent., a total of 40 or 50 per cent., his final bankruptcy is almost certain, and, 
as seasons of this kind always occur in the course of every eight or ten years, the eventual 
destruction of property in the soil under this system, at the present rates of assessment, 
apjiears inevitable. 

The merasidars of Tanjore have seen this ; they have, in consequence, strongly opposed 
the ryotwar invariable money rents, and have proposed these te,rins : That where produce is 
deficient 20 per cent, or upwards, they shall revert, in effect, to the old usage of an equal 
division with the (jovernment of the actual crop. 

The justice, not to say necessity, of this provision under merasi, a tenure which allows a 
proprietor’s rent as well as a Government tax, will, I should think, be admitted, if we con- 
sider that the gross receipts of the merasidars cannot in the best years exceed 25 or 30 per 
cent, of the produce ; that, independently of the share apportioned to the paracudis, the 
merasidar pays, from his own share of the produce, a further part of the charges of cultiva- 
tion, in finding the seed and repairing the minor water channels, and that his family is to 
be maintained and clothed from the produce left to him after all outgoings have been pro- 
vided for. His longest net surplus profits, therefore, can scarcely at any time exceed eight 
or ten per cent, per annum, be he ever so prudent ; and it must be impossible for him, with 
an annual surplus of this extent, to undertake the liability for a permanent 42 or 45 per 
cent, in a coiintiy where crops often fluctuate 30 per cent., and where price in abundant 
years sinks 50 or 60 per cent., and even more. 

The following memorandum of the produce and prices in one of the richest of the talooks 
in Tanjore (Sheally), in the four years immediately preceding the introduction of the ryotwar 
money rents, affords a striking instance of the fluctuations to which both prices and produce 
are subject in this country, even where the lands are watered by the south-west monsoon. 


Years. 

PnoDUCE OP THE Talook. 

Prices. 

Fusly 1233 - 

A.D. 1823-4 - 
Fusly 1234 - 

A.D. 1824-6 - 
Fusly 1236 - 

A.D. 1825-6 - 
Fusly 1236 - 

A.D. 1826-7 - 

|8,37,0()0 cullums - 

I 7 , 14,000 cullums • 

|6,91,000 cullums - - - 

|8, 24,000 cullums - • . - 

1 rupee per cullum. 

1 rupee 2 annas per cullum. 

8 annas per cullum. 

7J annas per cullum. 


We 
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We see here, in the short term of four years, produce fluctuating 30 to 40 per cent, or 
firom 5 to 8 lakhs, and prices 130 per cent., tvith the remarkable feature that in the third 
year, fiisly 1235, produce decreased nearly 20 per cent, on the previous year, not the best 
of the four, and prices fell at the same time more than 120 per cent., making a total fall 
on the preceding year of 140 per cent. These are the fluctuations in the short period of four 
years, and there is no reason to doubt that like variations in produce, though it is probable 
not to the same extent in price, are common. Where such great fluctuations exist, it must, 
I think, be evident that a proviso for casting upon Government in seasons of great decrease 
of price or produce, its lull share, if not the whole, of the deficiency, is absolutely necessary, 
or the proprietor will be in a few years ruined, by the large and varying demands which he 
is unable to meet from the annual produce, and all trace of property in the land must 

eventually be swept away.* _ _ 

So little attention would seem to have been hitherto paid to this effect of an invariable 
annual money demand, especially under the different species of tenure, that this very pro- 
viso in the permanent field assessment of the Tanjore Province, which is essential to the 
existence oi merose tenure, in other words, of property in the soil, has been pronounced 
by high authority (Proceedings of Government, 183.^) wholly indefensible, as at variance 
with Colonel Munro’s ryotwar of the Ceded Districts. That it is a departure from that 
system, is palpable ; but the question is, is it not absolutely necessary to the existence of 
proprietary right, not only in Tanjore, but elsewhere, and is’ it not a further evidence that 
the ryotwar system of permanent money rents is ill adapted to the circumstances of 
the agriculture, to the state of the landholder, and to the condition of society in this 
country ? 

In support of this opinion, we may adduce the fact, that although the ryotwar system of 
a fixed annual money demand for each field occupied by the ^ot, without reference to the 
annual out-turn from it, has been professedly in force in this Presidency for many years, it 
has rarely, if ever, been carried out. In the Ceded Districts and other ryotwar provinces, 
a departure in practice from one of its fundamental rules has been admitted for years by 
the grant of remissions, but more especially by the practice of not making the annual 
settlement (dittam) for the ryot’s holding till towards toe close of the year, and then deter- 
mining his rent, not by the actual extent of his occupancy and his cultivation during the 
year, but by his* productive fields; thus throwing the risk of season on the Government, 
and annually regulating, in fact, the demand of revenue in a province in each year by the 

the 


• ** Receipts of the Total Produco of Fourteen Acres of Garden Land situated within Four Miles of 
London, for Fourteen Years, from 1816 to 1830, (Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine for October 
1830, signed G. C.) 


Years. 

Total Produce. 

Average per Acr«, 
oxeluding Fractions. 

• 

1810 

£. s. d. 

838 <3 11 

£. s. d. 

About 69 17 6 

1817 

859 10 3 

„ 61 8 - 

1818 

900 13 3^ 

„ 64 6 74 

1819 

722 7 4 

„ 61 12 4J 

1820 

787 10 2 

„ 50 5 - 

1821 

780 12 10 

„ 60 4 - 

1822 

007 0 8 

y, 47 13 4 

1823 

730 10 llj 

„ 52 4 - 

1824 

779 0 8^ 

yy 55 13 4 

1825 

922 - OJ 

yy 65 11 5 

1820 

744 15 - 

yy 53 2 0 

1827 

589 10 7 

y, 42 5 -J 

1828 

525 15 2 

yy 38 11 1 

1820 

475 0 - 

yy 33 19 - 


** From these data itwill be observed that the highett rate of proceeds was in 1826, during the 
speculative mania, which forced up, artificially, every article of produce ; the lowest of depression in 
1829 (476/.) considered as the result of the change in the monetary circulation from paper to gold; 
and I am sorry to say tliat the proceeds of 1830, as far as made up, are lower than at the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year.” 

«F. C.Br 
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Appendix, No. 4 . character of the season, by the crop reaped, and the number and extent of the productive 
fields of the ryot, and not, as ryotwar prescribes, by his occupancy. 

The 7 th rule of ryotwar stands thus {see Plan of Ryotwar, Colonel Munro's Letter, 16th 
August 1807, Appendix to 6 th Report, p. 944): No remission shall be made on ordinary 
occasions of bad crops or other accidents; should failure occur, which cannot be made good 
from the property or land of the defaulter, the village shall be liable to 10 per cent.^' And 
the practical application of this rule is explained by Colonel Munro to his sub-collectors, as 
follows : — Whatever may have been the crop, should it have been even less than the seed, 
the ryots should always be made to pay the full rent if they can, because good and bad 
seasons being supposed to be equal in the long run, the loss is merely temporary, and the 
making of it good is only applying to the deficiency of a year of scarcity the funds which 
have arisen from one of abundance.^^ (Letter of Principal Collector, Ceded Districts, to 
his Assistants on Remissions; Appendix to 6 th Report, page 769, para. 6 .) 

If this rule be not enforced, and the full rent for every field occupied during the year be 
not duly collected, it is manifest that each field is permanently taxed only in name, and that 
the amount of the ryot’s payment, or the annual tax on the land, is regulated by the crops 
or returns to the ryot, and by his means at the time of demand. It is the same thing, of 
course, to the ryot, whether the Government practically reduces his rental by striking off so 
much of the fixed tax on each field he has held, or by striking from the account a portion of 
the fields themselves which he has occupied, at a fixed assessment. The only point he can 
be anxious about is, that the demand upon him should be limited annually to an amount 
which his annual produce will enable him to meet. The great, if not the only end, then, 
now answered by ryotwar, is to determine, once for all, a maximum payable by the ryot for 
the land li^ may have been induced to occupy, which shall save the necessity of an annual 
contract with him, and leave the revenue officer the sole duty of extracting from him at the 
close of each year the utmost he can pay, even though the seed has not been returned. 

That a demand and collection regulated by the out-turn of the year has been, and I may 
add, must be, the system m force under a fixed money assessment, on an average produce, 
might also, I think, be demonstrated by an apjical to expeiience, as well as by the consider- 
ation of the peculiar ciicumstances already adverted to m the nature of the Jjgriculture, and 
in the condition of the lyot. I would u fer to the practice in ryotwar districts of granting 
remissions under vaiions forms, and tins not as an extraordinary l)oon, but as a part of the 
system in practice, whatever may be the tlieoiy, as one proof that permanent ryotwar rents 
have never yet been r(*ahzed. Again, the amount of balances of rents in ryotwar districts, 
struck ofl'as dead loss in the account gcneial books, these enormous sums further proving 
the absolute failure of the attempt to collect a fixed, invariable annual rent in money from 
each field occupied, rinally, let the total rcviuuio, ov the full tax on all the laud held foi 
five years by the ryots, at the bcginuuig of each fusly, in ryotwar district‘d, and the amount 
actually realized in the five years, be calculated and compaied, and it will be evident, I 
believe, that the system has been, in districts assessed at the full rate of 33 and 45 percent., 
not so much to consider the amount for which the lyot may have engaged by his occu- 
pancy as the rent to be c()ll(’ct(Ml from him, but what he could actually afford to pay, with 
reference to the returns from his land m each year. 

If the permanent money lax should, as in Coimbatore, have been fixed at not more than 
25 per cent, of the gloss produce, with this peculiarly low assessment in its favour, the 

E eople will bear up under it tor a long period, especially when it has been also accompanied 
y remissions and eveiy species of indulgence to the ryot. So also, if one province like 
Cuddapah has a compaiatively rich soil ami an extiaoidiiiai v piopoi tioii of rent-free lands, 
or, like Btdlary, has been especially favoured by a geneial and permanent deduction of 
25 per cent, of the Government dues, whilst other piovinccs have not leceivcd a traction, 
these provinces will, of course, compaiatively flourisli. But is it the ryotwar money rents 
which produce this result'? or is it not solely m such distiicts the light assessment, and 
that, happily for the people and the permaneiiL intere.sts of Goveininent, made lighter by a 
departure fioiii ryotw'ar, both in the remissions giantod, and by the substitution for a settle- 
ment at the commencement of the year on the land held, and a fixed demand accoidmgly, 
a settlement towards its clo.se, regulated by the beasoii, and by the actual pioduce of the 
year? 

The failure hitherto to do this fully, and the impolitic attempt to collect, as prescribed by 
theory, the full assessment annually, even m years when the seed has not been returned, 
combined with the forced cultivation of the soil, have been, I conceive, the chief causes of 
the present depressed condition of the landholders. The demand which has been made upon 
them for years past in seasons of difficulty, has even, I fear, sapped the sources of future 
improvement and prosperity, by draining from them their little capital, and preventing those 
accumulations which can alone enable tlic lyot to profit by the peace and security afforded 
by Biitish rule. It is also to this severe piessure of late upon his resources in periods of 
difficulty to which we must look as the great piuximate cause of the present decrease of the 
land revenue. 

The evil of a fixed annual money rent, when persevered in for years, is not confined to a 
district assessed at the full ryotwar rates ; for when it does not, as in provinces lightly 
assessed, bankrupt the ryot, it manifests itself in the diminution of substantial and wealthy 
ryots. The following table, drawn from the accounts of 33 villages in the Kungyam talook, 

in 
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in the Coimbatore province, will show tiie effect of the system, when combined with the 
practice of forced cultivation : 


YEARS. 

Total Number 
of 

Ryots. 

Ryots paying 
from 

50 to 500 Rupees. 

Ryots paying 
from 

00 to 50 Rupees. 

Ryots paying 
from 

1 to 85 Rupees. 

In 1801 - - - 

1,778 

78, 

or 1 in 23. 

709, 

or nearly one-half. 

971 

In 1810 - - - 

3,449 

34. 

or 1 in 100 . 

1,231, ' 

or about one-third. 

2,234 

In 1831 - 

5,031 

28, 

or 1 in 180. 

1,390, 

oraboutone-fourth. 

3,607 


The whole of the increase, it is of importance to notice, in the years from 1816 to 1831, 
is in the smaller holdings, and chiefly in the pauper tenements, from one to 36 rupees; whilst 
the wealthy ryots, in lieu of increasing under our rule, have diminished in number from 78 
to 28. A similar result, a(iter making the necessary allowance for the practice of wealthy 
ryots sub-dividing ffieir lands nominally, by entering them in the names of their dependents, 
is exhibited in a statement from the Caroor talook ; and personal inquiry tended to establish 
the fact, that formerly a huger proportion of the occupants of the soil were substantial 
mts, whilst it is apparent that at present the great mass, or more than three-flfths, are in 
this favoured ryotwar district little better than pauper labourers, occupying for the most 
part tenements at a rent of trifling amount, which they pay with difficulty in seasons at all 
unfavourable. 

Ryotwar authorities are in the habit of ascribing this increase of small or pa^r proprie- 
tors to the usages of the people alone, especially to their law of inheritance. They do not 
appear sufficiently to advert to the fact, that the same law and usages have existed for 
a<^es, and that this sudden and rapid augmentation of small proprietors within the last 20 
years cannot well, therefore, be the result of a lon^-preyalent usage, but must have its 
origin in some more immediate cause. The augmentation is, no doubt, in part the effect 
of the greater security of property and person under British dominion, but there is little 
reason also to doubt that it must chiefly be ascribed to the revenue system in force. 

The extreme subdivision of property, and the rise of this large class of pauper land- 
holders, have also been advocated as ‘beneficial to the country by some ryotwar authorities, 
who have kept out of sight the momentous consideration, that the return from land held by 
this class is full one-third less than if cultivated by a proprietor of substance, who could 
afford to dress it projierly, and that (the .permanent effects of a system which brings the 
mass of the land into the hands of the poorer classes, is to place the country under a sen- 
tence of comparative sterility, covered, like Ireland, with pauper occupants, without capital 
to meet any reverse, or surplus to undertake any improvement, and unable to command 
those comrorts and conveniences of life which would gradually raise them in the scale of 
society, and advance the country in civilization and wealth. 

Before closing these remarks, I would notice briefly two other evils inherent in fixed 
money rents. All fields permanently classed and assessed as wet or garden land (nunjah 
or bhagayet) must continue always such, in order to give the higher permanent tax. The 
convehiion, therefore, of wet or garden into dry grain land, according to the varying demand 
of the market, is prohibited by the system itself. And though the demand for garden or 
wet produce in a district may fall off 50 per cent, or more, and prices may sink to an extent 
to make such produce an unprofitable crop at the wet or garden rate of tax compared with 
dry grain, yet the ryot has no option ; he must still sow this land with rice, &c., for that 
alone will yield in money the higher rate of assessment. 

Again, no adequate provision is made, except in the putcut ryotwar of Coimbatore, for 
fallows and for the exhaustion of the soil, the certain consequence of the continual crop- 
ping, rendered necessary to enable the ryot to meet the invariable annual Government 
demand. Of the evil effects of this omission, the following instance was brought to my 
notice : — The bhagayet of a ryot, then a flourishing and productive property, had been classed 
and permanently assessed in 1802 ; but in the long period intervening, the soil had become 
exhausted, and did not return any thing like an average crop. Still the proprietor was called 
upon to pay for it the same full bh^ayet tax as when first assessed. At the date it was 
examined (1832), the land was so exhausted by continual heavy cropping as scarcely to 
repay the charges of cultivation, and for some years previously it had, of course, been 
deteriorating, whilst throughout the whole period of this deterioration from natural causes, 
the full rent had been demanded and paid. The means of the holder were necessarily, 
therefore, annually impaired, till he became unable to bear the tax, and nothing but anmle 
remissions, not for one or two years, but for a term, could save him from rum. Yet 
revenue authorities, strictly following out the principles of ryotwar, and not sufficiently 
bearing in mind the peculiar physical circumstances of tlie agriculture of the country and 
the present condition of the people, denounce all remissions as incompatible with sound 
revenue management. Whilst it would appear almost self-evident that, so long as pro- 
duce and prices annually fluctuate very largely, and droughts are constantly recurring, so 
0 . 41 . 3 K long 
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long an unvarying annual money tax on each field cannot be imposed upon a small pro- 
prietor without his utter ruin ; and, further, that so long as the bulk of the landholders 
remain what they now are, proprietors of petty tenements and without capital, the principle 
of a fixed annual money rent, which leads inevitably to an extreme pressure on the ryot in 
adverse seasons, is not a sound and practically wise system. 

Assuming such to be the case, and both experience and theory would seem to confirm it, 
1 would suggest for consideration some modifications of the existing revenue system, which 
would, I believe, greatly relieve the agriculture of the country from its present depression, 
and gradually convert the ryots into a body of wealthy landholders, without trenching 
largely on the Government revenue. To avoid misappreheiibion, I would here remark, that 
it is not ryotwar, as a mode of collection, of which it is the chief feature that there shall 
be no middle-man between the Goveinment and the occupant of the soil, of which I should 
propose a modification ; for under the piesent circumstances of Soutli India, and in the 
general ignorance of all classes of the people, I do »ot think there is any class, whether 
zemindar, mootadar, or the heads of the village community, to which the well-being of the 
ryot can be so safely entrusted as to the European officers of Government, and 1 should 
regret to sec this important featuie of the Madras revenue administration touched. But, 
looking to ryotwar as a mode of assessment on the land, containing, as its leading prin- 
ciple, the imposition of an unalterable money rent on each field, payable annually, under 
alt circumstances of season and of price, it is to this I object, and would raise the question 
whether it is not highly injurious to the ryot in the long run, whatevei may be its temporary 
advantages. 

In considering the modifications required to adapt the revenue system fully to the 
country, I take it for granted, that it is not in the powei of the Madras Goveinment to relin- 
quish any large poition of the revenue at present raised directly from the land, and conse- 
quently that the Government is not prepared for that great practical measure of relief which 
might render every other measuie unnecessary, of reducing the rate of tax on all land 
occupied and not irrigated by Government works to the ordinary poonjah, or dry gmin 
rate; and thus yielding to the ryot for ever the entire benefit of all iinpiovements on his land. 
The plan proposed proceeds, therefore, upon the supposition of giving up as little as practi- 
cable of the present amount of land revenue, and of leaving waste and other sources of 
future income from the land open. 

I would suggest, first, as better suited to the circumstances of the country, a permanent 
assessment on each field of grain, commutable into vaiiable money payments, in lieu of the 
permanent tax in money now assessed ; the commutation to be made periodically, with 
ample allowance for unfavourable years. 

The basis of the system would, therefore, be a fixed corn or produce rent, as a maximum 
rent, commutable into a money payment, regulated by and varying pciiodically with the 
actual state of prices. 

An assessment varying from time to time with prices, in lieu of the permanent money tax 
of ryotwar, appears to be required, not only because prices arc found by experience to be 
subject to any great alterations, but because money itself alters in value, and the land-tax 
of a fixed amount of money, which may at one time be light and equitable, may become by 
changes in the value of the currency, oppressive and intolerable. But it is chiefly necessary, 
because the amount of the tax on the land is so large, and the capital of the lyot so 
limited, that a very trifling alteiation in price is of vast moment to him, and because the 
excess in this country, both of agricultural population and capital over non-agricultural 
(which from the influence of caste must continue), is such as of itself to induce a constant 
tendency to an over-stocked gram market, and consequently to depreciahon of price. Any 
permanent money tax, founded on an average of prices drawn from the state of the markets 
during previous years, will, therefore, in the long run, prove injurious to the landholders. And 
it will be found, I believe, essential to the prosperity of the ryot of South India, when his rent 
is received in specie, that the money tax on each field, unless extraordinarily low, should 
not be permanently fixed ; but that a review of the state of prices should take place at short 
intervals, and the Government demand be adjusted accordingly. 

A fixed moderate average corn or produce assessment, which shall be the maximum of the 
Government demand, would also hold out to the proprietor or occupant the strongest induce- 
ment to improve his land, as it will effectually secure to him the wnole increase arising from 
better cultivation, or fiom capital sunk in improvements. This can never be attained by a 
fixed money rent on each field at the present rates, for every considerable fall in price, an 
event of frequent occurrence, must disturb the calculations of the ryot, and destroy all cer- 
tainty of profit from such outlays under that system. But if he has to take into his consi- 
deration only the fluctuations of produce, he can estimate his prospect of success with more 
accuracy, and he is secured against one source of failure. This, it is obvious, must lead to 
a more frequent and successful investment of capital in improvements, so important both to 
the individual and general welfare. 

These two points, a fixed maximum assessment of grain or produce on each field, and a 
fair commutation price, varying periodically with the market, being established, I would 
fiirthcr engage on the part of Government, that in years of drought, v^en the produce might 
fall short 20 or 25 per cent, or upwards, of the average taken as the basis of the assessment, 
that the deficiency beyond that sliould be borne in part, if not wholly, by Government; for 
instance, if tlie ordinary average produce of the cawncy be rated at 100 measures, and the 
rent be fixed accoidingly, and the actual crop in any year shall be reported by the collector 
to h^ivK ftll^n t8'75 measures or less, a general and well-defined remission of tax, according 
to the extent of the decrease in produce, should be authorized. 

And 
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And further, in years of excessive droup^ht and total foilure, when the land has made no 
return, not even the seed, that there should be a postponement of demand, or an entire 
relinquishment of the Government dues on such land. This, I am satisfied, will prove the 
only wise course at such periods ; for it is certain that the suffering inhabitants willfi nd 
sufficient employment for any surplus funds which they may possess in meeting the high 
prices of famine ; and it will be the better policy, well as a moral duty, to leave to 
them the full extent of their resources, to bear up against the visitation, and to provide some 
small surplus to commence anew when the pressure shall be past. 

As a compensation to Government, and to enable its treasury to meet the defalcations of 
calamitous seasons, I would adopt the rule that in all years of high price, combined w ith an 
averasre produce, or one above it, when the profits of the cultivator must be certain and 
large, "that after a limit, say 10 or 15 per cent, advance in price, the Government should 
participate and receive a proportionate increase of revenue, an addition of five, ten or more per 
cent., according to the extent of the lise in price. This would of course prevent, as all taxa- 
tion on the land must, the rapid augmentation of the national wealth. It must make its 
progress more slow, but it would not be found greatly to retard improvement. It should' be 
considered as an extra demand, to bo regulated at the lowest scale compatible with the exi- 
gencies of the state, and it would be found, when tried by the test of general principles, the 
best present available source of revenue; for the extra tax would be imposed only when the 
surplus wealth of the people is largest, and not like the permanent tax of ryotwar, often when 
their means are lowest ; and one of its chief effects would probably be, to divert into the 
coffers of the state a portion of the sums now wasted on marriage festivals, and in similar occa- 
sions of large personal expenditure ; for it is in that mode that the extra gains of profitable 
years, in lieu of being husbanded, are at present expended by the ryot. 

The system here proposed is in force in its leading features in several of the best managed 
properties in Scotland and England ; and a reference to the evidence annexed to the last 
Report of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Commons (1826), will show its 
beneficial eficets; its first principles, a com rent, with a fluctuating commutation price within 
a defined limit, areconta'ned also in the Ooloongoo system of Tanjorc, introduced nearly 16 
years back, which has boon and still is in operation throughout a large portion of that 
province. It could not meet, therefore, with any serious difficulties in practice ; indeed, the 
ryotwar, as it is termed, of Tanjore, recently introduced, also contains some of its essential 
elements, and it is in favour of the plan that the merasidars of that province, who are with- 
out doubt competent judges of what is necessary for their permanent interest, have rejected 
a fixed annual money rent, and required a modification of the ryotwar tax of the nature here 
suggested, in order to meet the necessities of unfavourable years. 

I'he chief objection which would attach to the plan, is the obvious evil of the occasional 
changes of settlement required in order to adjust the commutation price. To obviate this 
objection, we might take as our guide an average of only the low or medium prices of the 
previous seven or ten years, and fix the staiidaru price at this rate. Owing to the circum- 
stances repeatedly adverted to, particularly the lai^e excess of the agricultural population 
over all other classes, which make low prices the general rule, and high price the exception 
in this country, the Government would lose but little in excluding from the commutation 
average years of high price, and two most impoitant advantages would be gained. 

The ryot or merasidar would be secured against over demand, and it would not be neces- 
sary to interfere with him frequently, for it would probably be found that the rent fixed on a 
commutation taken at this low average might safely go on for seven or ten years together, 
and new engagements would not be called for oftener under this system than once in ten 
yearsu 

The advantages which the proposed plan would possess over the present system are, first, 
that it unites the benefits which result to Government from an assessment in money with 
those which the ryot enjoys from an assessment in kind ; that it does not, like the ryotwar, 
reouire from a people wholly unprepared for it the duty of a forethought foreign to their 
habits, nor throw upon them the bin then, to which they are unequal, of all fluctuations of 
prices, as well as oi periodical drought and of alterations in the value of money. 

Secondly, it provides more eflectually for the profitable outlay of capital in the improve- 
ment of the lana, by establishing a better defined and more certain Government demand, a 
maximum rent, not liable to fluctuation. 

Thirdly, it secures the landholder equally with the immemorial division of the crop from 
the ruin and total bankruptcy which seasons of excessive drought must bring with them, 
when he is, as at present, required to yield at such times to Government the 33 or 45 per 
cent, of a produce of which he has never reaped ten nor possibly one per cent. 

Tlie Government revenue would also suffer but little in the course of years, as the treasury 
would be filled by the extra levy in years of average crops and high prices, and by the 
more regular payments in ordinary years, the consequence or a more equable demand. The 
cases of failure also would necessarily be few when the Government itself shall provide 
against the larger fluctuations, and when the system in force shall not call for the exercise 
of a providence which will not be found amongst the ryots for generations to come, and 
which, were it now the national characteristic, would not avail the ryot under the existing 
high rate of tax on the land, joined with the extreme subdivision of property growing out of 
present usages ; both these causes precluding the accumulation of capital in the hands of 
the landholders, which might enable them to meet the heavy Government demand in 
unfavourable seasons. 
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It may be observed finally, that if this substitution of a commutable com or produce rent 
for a fixed money rent has been found of late years, from the great fluctuations in price 
alone, expedient even in England, where the farmers and holders of land, compared with 
the South Indian ryots, are persons of large capital and extensive credit, and where also 
produce and prices never fluctuate to such wide extremes, it would appear to be still more 
required in South India ; and it can scarcely be doubted that it would be found better adapted 
to the wants and character of the agriculturist, and to the peculiar circumstances of society 
around him, than a system like ryotwar, which demands the same annual money tax inva- 
riably, admitting in theory of no remissions, and having in practice none adequate to the 
heavy losses of unfavourable years, either of produce or price. 

On a Redemption of the Land-tax . — In concluding these notes, I would throw out for 
consideration, as a measure practicable under the existing or any system of revenue 
administration, the expediency of conceding to the landholder the privilege of redeem- 
ing the land-tax for lives or for a terra of years. 

A provision of this nature would, it is probable, give an impoitant impulse to agriculture, 
and without it, it is, I fear, hopeless to expect any decided improvement at an early 
date; for if the land is to bear an annual heavy assessment, it follows almost as a 
necessary consequence that every proprietor will continue from year to year the old 
routine of cultivation, in order to insure the amount of his tiix ; but were his land 
wholly free from tax for a term, he might and would be disposed to speculate in raising 
new and more valuable products, the returns from which must, in the first instance, be 
uncertain; and when we consider that it is not often, in consequence of the great sub- 
division of property by law, that agricultural capital accumulates in one hand in this 
country, it is of the more importance to open such a field as the redemption of the 
land-tax would do, to induce its employment on the land. 

It is almost certain that the late eflbrts of Goveinment to engage the ryot in the 
cultivation of tobacco, senna, sugar, &c. must fail of any practical utility, unless a mea- 
sure of this character is at the same time adopted, which shall enable him to undertake 
the cultivation of such products without the risk which now attends the attempt, of not 
having wherewith to meet his annual tax, and with no adequate secuiity also, that, if 
successful, a heavier assessment will not be the early, if not the immediate, consequence. 

The redemption of his land-tax would at the same time fiee the ryots or merasidars from 
the constant interference of the revenue officer, and would lead to improvements from which 
they are now deterred by the knowledge that the public officer can and will interpose when- 
ever any change is made. It is also by this means that they will be enabled gradually to 
rise above the tutelage and influence of the tahsildar, from whose interference they now 
often suffer. Whilst under a redemption of the tax, the ryots would partially escape the 
evil of the successive revenue experiments which must continue to be made, till the land is 
in the hands of proprietors equal in intelligence with th(*ir rulers. 

There can be little doubt, also, that the measure would give much greater stability to the 
revenues of the country ; for the redemption, in other terms, a payment in advance on an 
equitable adjustment of the Government demand, excludes the possibility of remission, and 
the possession by the ryot of a portion of his land in all seasons rent-free (the tax being 
already paid) must give facilities to the punctual realization of the annual revenue. 

It would at the same time, it is prooable, be found to operate beneficially on native 
habits. As the prospect of freeing his land for a term from its buidens, would hold out a 
great inducement to the ryot to expend his accumulated savings on his land, and he would 
inevitably be tempted to turn off a part of his present wasteful expenditure on marriage 
occasions, &c., into this more profitable channel. 

I am not aware that any evil could icsult from according this privilege to the landowners, 
if it were confined, as it should be, in the first instance, to a term of ir> or 20 years, renew- 
able, at the option of the owner, for 10 or 15 more, on the payment of a limited fine or 
premium. It would then, I think, work well for the country, without diminishing the 
Government revenue. It has been adopted, on a much more extensive scale than here pro- 
posed, in Ceylon, and if applicable to the state of society and the tenures of land there, it 
can scarcely be found inapplicable to the neighbouring provinces on the continent in a great 
measure similarly circumstanced. 

On the Interference of Government in periods of Famine. 

The entire failure, periodically, of all return from the land, and the improvidence and 
poverty of the great mass of the ryots, which have been adverted to as incidents in the 
agriculture, and in the slate of society peculiarly affecting the question of permanent money 
rents in this country, apply, I conceive, equally to another question, scarcely less important, 
the duty and policy of the Government in seasons of severe dearth or famine. 

The doctrine now promulgated on this subject is professedly based upon the principles of 
Political Econoiiw, and diawn from Adam Smith’s Work (Book iv.ch. 5, Digression on the 
Corn Trade and Corn Laws), but rather, I must think, from the lettei than from the spirit 
of that enlightened woik. The Circular Orders of Government,’**' which embody Dr. Smith’s 

arguments, 


* Cireular Orders^ January 1833. — “The Right Honourable the Governor in Council re- 

3 nests that you will take every suitable opportunity of explaining to the judicial officers, with the 
esire that they will inculcate the same upon the native servants, that in a time af scarcity, high 
prices must obviously constitute the best security against the calamities of famine. When there is a 
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arguments, overlook, apparently, the important consideration, that his views are mainly, if Appendix, No. 4. 

not wholly, grounded upon the circumstances of ^riculture and society in Europe alone, 

and even in Great Britain, and that in the very few remarks he makes in reference to 
famine in India, his premises are incorrect, and his conclusions necessarily, therefore, of little 
weight. 

Dr. Smith first states, as an historical fact, that in Europe, owing to the variety of soil 
and the nature of the climate, “the grain lost in one part of the country is, in some mea- 
sure, compensated by what is gained in another, and that a famine has never arisen 
from the fault of the season, nor from any other cause than the violence of the Go- 
vernment, attempting, by improper means, to remedy the inconvenience of dearth.” In 
this statement, so far as Europe is concerned, we may fully concur; but when he 
goes on to assume that “ even in rice countries, the draught is perhaps never so uni- 
versal as necessarily to occasion, of itself, a famine,” and that famine has always been 
induced in India by the acts of the Government, we must, with our more enlarged 
experience of the nature of tropical droughts, withhold our assent. For we well know from 
bitter experience, that although the Government of India for years past has most rigidly 
abstained in seasons of scarcity from all interference, the most intense and desolating 
famines have nevertheless prevailed; and it is open to every day’s observation, that the 
drought in whole provinces, contrary to Dr. Smith’s assertion, is ordinarily universal, the 
failure which aficcts one field affecting all ; and further, that in South India, and, we might 
add, in tropical countries generally, there is not that variety of soil or climate which can 
compensate the failure of the periodical rains. 

If we cannot premise, then, of India, as we can of Europe, that famine “ never wises from 
the fault of the season alone,” Dr. Smith’s principles and his whole reasoning lail of appli- 
cation to this country; and the Orders of Government based upon them rest, consequently, 
on no solid foundation. 

The Government Orders appear also erroneous, in applying without limitation to the grain 
trade of South India the great general principle established by Smith, that “ where trade is 
free, the demand for any commodity is sure to meet, as far as circumstances will allow, with 
a corresponding supply.” In applying this principle to trade in the food of a country, we 
shall err if we omit to take into our consideration the striking peculiarity of the corn trade, 
that it admits of no delay in its supplies. The supplies of grain must arrive at the jirecise 
moment they arc required, or they are usidcss ; the evil has been done, the consumers 
themselves have been cut off. The truth of Dr. Smith’s general principle no one will be 
disposed to question, as respects trade in general, aiul even tile grain trade in seasons of 
scarcity in Europe, for the reason he repeatedly assigns, that the energy and enterprise of 
the British or European merchant, in pursuance of his own interest, will always supjily the 
market more readily, as well as more cheaply than Government agency ; and it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that if the Government interfere in the corn trade in Europe in a 
period of dearth, and the private trader withdraws, the requisite supplies will be provided 
more tardily and at a greater cost, and a dearth or a temporary famine will ensue. 

We know well that in periods of scarcity in Englaml, when large profits are to be realized 
by the importation of grain, the British merchant, be his ordinary trafiic what it may, 
immediately turns aside from it, and invests his capital in grain ; and such is the extent of 
his credit, that he can augment his capital almost at will ; and before his bills at 60 or 70 
days’ sight are due, he has brought his cargoes from the Baltic and other continental com 
markets, and disposed of them to the inland dealer. 

How differently circumstanced is the grain trade in South India ! The whole trade is 
shackled by the trammels of caste and of usage, which confine it, in a great measure, to a 
limited number ; and the native merchants of the Madras Presidency have little of the 
enei^ and enterprise which characterize the European trader, and which could fit them for 
the task of meeting the emergency of a famine demand. To such a degree is this inertness 
carried, that rice may be selling at Madras at double its ordinary value, and be compara- 
tively a drug in Tanjore ; yet neither the merchant nor the native craft-owner would think of 
attempting to bring up a single bag by sea till the monsoon was favourable. And the whole 
coasting traffic of the Presidency, so far as the native merchant is concerned, is at this 
hour regulated not by the varying demands of the market, but by the monsoon. I might ask 
what application has the reasoning of Smith to a trade so circumstanced ? 

As 


deficiency of the necessaries of life in any country, the only method of counteracting the evils 
resulting from it, is to diminish, as much as possible, their consumption. This is effected by high 
prices better than any other measure, for as every poor man is compelled to contract his wants to the 
smallest quantity of food that can suppoi't him, it is plain that a larger number of families are thus 
enabled to subsist upon a diminished supply ; whereas the interference of Government in such emer- 
gencies, eifaer by fixing a maximum of price, or by throwing a quantity of grain into places which 
would not receive it in ordinary course of mercantile speculation, disturbs the natural current by 
which, where trade is free, the demand of any commodity is sure to meet, as far as circumstances 
will allow, with a corresponding supply, and has a tendency (which, it is to be feared, has too often 
been realized amongst the native states) to convert a season of scarcity into one of absolute famine. 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor in Council considers it highly desirable that the natives in 
the provinces should be made acquainted with the sentiments of Government on this important sub- 
ject, and be apprised of the calamitous results irhich would inevitably follow any other line of . 
policy.” 
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ApDendix, No. 4. As an instance of the manner in which native maritime traffic is carried on at this hour, 
* * I may mention the fact, that the master of a vessel leaving the port of Nagore with a cargo 

for the eastward, on meeting with an adverse wind even within 24 or 48 hours’ sail of 
Penang, now immediately tacks, returns leisuiely to Nagore, puts his vessel into dock, lands 
all the cargo, and patiently abides the favourable season of the following year before he 
again attempts to take his cargo to its market. This and similcir facts, furnished to me not 
as special cases, but as samples of the ordinary routine, afford sufficient proof of the 
present infant state of native commerce, and they are of great impoitance in their bearing 
upon the gram trade ; for they go far, I conceive, to prove, that in this trade at least, where 
supplies cannot be waited for many day^., it is not coirect to assume as an established prin- 
ciple, as the Government ordeis do, that the demand in the trade m South India always 
meets at the hands of the native trader with as full a supply as circumstances admit. 

But the gram trade in this country has not only to struggle against the want of energy 
and enterprise of the small body of dealers to whom it is by usage confined, but even if they 
had the necessary enterprise, I would inmiire where, in the emeigency of famine, are they to 
find the extra capilal which shall enable tliem to purchase and bring to market the requisite 
supplies at the high prices of dearth? Let us suppose that the average supply of rice for 
Madras is 10,000 garcesin the year, and the capital required, when grain sells at its ordi- 
nary late, 20 lacs of rupees; owing to the scarcity, price rises 100 per cent.,and the demand, 
in consequence of the more frugal consumption caused by high price, falls off 20 to 30 per 
cent. ; still large extra funds are required in the trade, m order to bring the reduced supply 
to maiket in due time. Where can the grain merchants now procure this additional capital ? 
Their credit is not of that character that private Cfipitalists would advance largely, even if 
capital was forthcoming, and as abundant in India as it is in England, which it is not. Unless, 
then, the Goveinment afford its aid, by opening its trcasuiy and making large advances, how 
is the necc^isaiy supply of grain to be brought into the market in time to remove the scar- 
city by the instrumentality of the native dealer alone? 

Evciy successive deaith has demonstrated to us hitherto his inability, for in no district has 
there hitherto been a timely importation sufficient to avert famine. This, which I believe to 
be a well-established fact, furnishes in it^^elf a strong aprioii aigurnent against the correctness 
of the view of Government; as does also the fact, that although tlie trade is under Bri- 
tish rule pefrectly free, rice sells in seasons of scaicity in one district at eight or ten measures 
the rupee, and in another, almost adjoining, at half that cost; another proof that supply 
and demand do not novvm practice readily adjust themselves ; and there is, I apprehend, 
but one explanation to be given of this ciicumslance, tliat there is neither enterprise nor 
capital in the corn trade at picsent adequate to meet the large and extraordinary demands 
of the market in districts where famine prevails. 

The peculiar circumstances of dearth m this countiy afford also additional aiguments 
against the views contained in the Government ordeis, and point to the neccf-sity of the inter- 
ference of the state. I'Jie magnitude of the evil, entire districts Iwung involved in suffer- 
ing at the same moment ; its extreme picssure on the population, destroying even thousands 
in a few weeks, with the well-known limited means of the native merchants, and their general 
inability to undertake extensive speculations in distant markets; all preclude the hope that 
private exertion will be found sufficient to meet so great an emergency. We have strong 
confirmation of this in the circumstances of the recent famine in this Presidency in 1832-3 ; 
rice was at that period abundant, and comparatively cheap, in Canaia, Malabar, and else- 
where in our own provinces, when the famine was at its height in Guntoor, and yet no sup- 
plies reached that province in time to prevent its almost entire desolation. 

Facts of this nature appear to me to demonsti ate the duty of interference, and that it Is 
not enough for the Goveinment to offer the people work, and jiay them for their labour when 
the crisis of famine has arrived, trusting to the native tiadeis’ unassisted energies to provide 
the reouisite supplies to meet the urgent demand for food ; but they must, by a prudent 
foresight and by their own energy, bring the abuiul.iiice and the stores of distant and foreign 
markets within the timely reach of the retail trade, or the pressure of famine will remain in 
full force till the population is brought down to the level of the numbers which the native 
trader can supply. 

If these views are borne out by experience, they lead us to an inference wholly opposed 
to that assumed m the Government Orders; and in lieu of concuirmg in the opinion, that 

if the Government were to throw a quantity of grain into places which would not receive it 
in the ordinary course of mercantile speculation, the only effect of this measure would be 
to convert a scarcity into a famine,” I should almost be disposed to asseit tlie reverse, and 
to maintain that at present m South India, whilst its corn trade and trade in general are at 
BO low an ebb, the timely and judicious interference of Government, instead of aggravating, 
IS the only mode in geiieial by which scarcity can now be greatly mitigated and faiuine pre- 
vented ; and that an importation of grain, through the means of Government capital, and 
possibly of Government agency, from foreign or distant markets where there is abundance, 
into districts suffering from dearth, may be, under the existing circuinsUuices of the country, 
a measure of sound jiohcy, and the best, it not the only practical, method by which the 
distiess caused by the peculiar character of tropical droughts can be greatly alleviated. 

It IS no aigurnent against an interference of this nature to cite to us, as the orders of 
Government do, the tact, that native rulers in former time's, participating in the ignorance 
and 111 the prejudices of the people, have converted scarcities into famines, by the barbaroua 
policy of compulsory sales, or other arbitrary interferem e with the capital, or with indi- 
viduals in the trade. Theie can be no question now as to the proper course to be pursued 
pn this head, for Dr. Smith has placed beyond dispute the inipoitant principle, that the 
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inteiMt of the inland dealer and the public is the same, and the more free he remains the Appeudixi No. 4 , 
better. 

No interference with this branch of the trade is for a moment advocated, for if ade- 
quately supplied, the home dealers, it is certain, are fully equal to the due distribution 
of all the grain brought into a district in a year of famine, inasmuch as they distribute 
the larger supplies of abundant years ; but it is in the importation, the foreign or whole- 
sale trade, that we would propose the interposition of Government, not by any restriction 
on the wholesale merchant or the importer, but by offering to him the assistance of 
Government, and by endeavouring to infuse into the impoii and wholesale trade a spirit 
of adventure and activity adequate to meet the urgent and large demand of fanriine ; and 
should this, after full trial, fail to place the necessary supplies in due season at the 
doors of the retail dealers, then only by leaving the wholesale merchant to himself, and 
making use of a Government agency for introducing for sale, into famine districts only, 
timely supplies from distant and foreign markets at the risk of Government, whilst the 
home or tne local trade should be left altogether to take its own course, and purchase large 
or small supplies, as it might see fit. 

The mo& in which the interference of Government could best be effected, experience can 
alone determine ; but on general principles it would appear right to interpose in the first 
instance, by throwing Government capital into fhe existing grain trade, in the form of 
advances to native merchants and others, who might be willing to import grain at their own 
risk into districts threatened with or suffering from dearth. This assistance has an advantage 
over the principle of a bounty, as it furnishes the capital by which the supplies are to be 
obtained, and might readily be afforded, by authorizing collectors to grant pro tempore 
bills at favourable rates on the treasuries in those provinces in which gram was abundant 
and cheap. To this should be added bounties on importation, and it might be also highly 
desirable for the Government to offer to the native trader peculiar facilities, either Govern- 
ment vessels or land carriage, for the safe transport of his grain to the districts where famine 
existed ; that no impediment might arise to the introduction of his supplies from the want 
of carriage, or from the fear of violence from a suffering population. 

If these means failed, and it shall be found that the native trader is not equal to the task 
of providing the extra supplies needed in seasons of famine, and that neither his credit nor 
any securities he could offer are such as could warrant large Government advances to him, 
then it would be no departure from sound principles to employ a Government agency for 
procuring grain from distant markets. The present course sanctioned by Government, by 
which its treasury is open to its commissiarat, to purchase up in one hour from the wholesale 
dealer the entire stocks actually in the home market, whilst the retail trader is left cither 
without any supply or to seek it from a distance, is now a practical interference of the worst 
kind, one which must greatly aggravate the distress. At Nagporc, in 1833, it is reported 
to have instantly converted scarcity into an absolute famine, and u is not easy to conceive it to 
be a wise courhC, even in a financial jioint of view ; for the same supply procured in the 
distant market, where grain had not reached famine prices, would, it is probable, cost less, 
even with the carriage, than where purchased at scarcity prices. Instead of the present 
practice, I should be inclined to suggest, even though it might occasion loss to Government, 
that in seasons of great dearth the commissariat should be prohibited from purchasing grain 
in the markets of those districts in which famine prevailed, and that it should be required 
to import its supplies from places where grain was comparatively abundant. By this means 
the stocks of the district would be left available to the retail trader, and it is more than 
probable that as the scarcity increased in severity, the commissariat might be made instru- 
mental in supplying from its stores the local market witli foreign grain at a cost which should 
cover all expense of carriage, and yet greatly mitigate, if not prevent, famine. I will not, 
however, puisue this subject; the object of these remarks is not so much to advocate par- 
ticular measures of relief, but rather to induce a full examination of the doctrine laid down 
in the Government Orders, and to endeavour to asceitain whether it be an indisputable 
truth to be taught to all our native servants, that injuiy must invariably result from any 
interference of Government in seasons of dearth in this country, and to lead to the important 
inquiry, whether there are not, as Dr. Smith seems from his guarded language to admit, 
means open to the Government which may not be imptoper for it to adopt in periods of 
drought, by which that most dreadful scourge, the absolute famines which now periodically 
desolate our provinces, may be wholly prevented, and scarcity at all times greatly mitigateci, 
without a departure from some general principles, and at no great charge on the finances of 
the State. 
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A LE'ITER addressed to the Government of Bombay, by the Chamber of Commerce 
at that Presidency, on the subject of Extending and Improving Cotton Cultivation 
in India* — 1841. 


THE letter now published contains the opinions of the Chamber of Commerce in regard 
to the imwovement of Indian cotton and the extension of its cultivation, offering observations 
on the different circumstances which combine to impede the attainment of these desirable 
objects, and suggesting the measures it appears expeuient to adopt in order to remove such 
obstacles and promote the ends in view. It was written at the special request of Govern- 
ment, who, on the 8 th November 1839, on furnishing a body of documents relative to cotton 
cultivation, desired the Chamber to make known its sentiments on the subject. After 
considerable delay, which arose from causes it is unnecessary to particularize, the committee 
succeeded in collecting the infonnation req^uisite for the purpose, and, accordingly, addressed 
to Government the present letter. It wul be published m the Annual Report of Trans- 
actions the Chamber is about to issue, but is now given in a separate form, as it contains 
information which it is desirable should have geneial publicity, and the circulation of the 
Chamber’s Report is comparatively limited. 


LETTER to Government on the subject bf Cotton Cultivation in India. 


To L. R. Reidy Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the committee of the Chamber of Commerce to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 12 th November last, requesting, with reference to the documents 
furnished to the Chamber on the 8 th November 1839, respecting cotton cultivation in India, 
that any observations winch they might have to lay before Government on that subject should 
be transmitted as early as practicable, as a call lor further information had recently been 
received from the Supreme Government. 

2 . The committee desire roe to request that you will please to communicate to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council their regret that so much delay has taken place in this 
matter. 

3 . They are now enabled to redeem the promise made in their letter of the 22 d February 
last, by submitting the following remarks and suggestions on this important subject. 

4 . The three points to which attention is directed in the Governor GeneraKs minute are, — 
Improvement of the natural staple of East Indian cotton ; improvement in the mode of gather- 
ing, cleaning and packing, so as to bring it into market fiec fiom the impurities wnich at 
present deteriorate its value ; and extension of the cultivation to such a degree as, in time, to 
afford a larger supply for the manufactures of Great Britain, and render her more independent 
of a foreign market, and (in his Lordship’s opinion) intermediately to afford a channel for the 
employment of the capital hitherto engaged in the opium trade. 

5 . The improvement of the staple to an extent sufficient permanenily to raise the character 
of East Indian cotton in the Bntish market, is an object, the importance of which the 
committee deeply appreciate, but on the possibility of which they do not feel themselves 
competent to offer a decided opinion. While the most sanguine expectations have been 
expressed on this subject in England, a contrary impression seems to be entertained by many 
experienced individuals in India, derived from the remarkable fact, that the cotton grown m 
India from the best foreign seeds has been found to degenerate after one or two years, the 
plant accommodating itself, as it were, or submitting to the influence of the climate, and 
gradually acquiring the same shortness of staple and tenacity of seed which characterize the 
indigenous cotton. It is argued at home, that because India is a tropical country, it ought to 
produce cotton equal to that of America ; whereas, in point of fact, none of the cotton-growing 
states of America lie within the tropics ; and, independently of this difference of climate, 
there exists another material difference between the soils of the two countries, the one being 
a comparatively new and unexhausted soil, the other old and worn with the cultivation of 
nearly 30 centuries. The experiments which have been made on a small scale in this 
country do not yet afford data sufficient to determine the question ; for, although, as his 
Lordship’s minute states, the success obtained in some of these — referring chiefly, the com- 
mittee suppose, to those in the Bengal Presidency — is sufficiently encouraging, the results 
from others have been much less satisfactory. The cotton farm at Broach and the botanical 
garden at Poonah were both failures ; and the experiments made by private individuals at 
other places within this Presidency have had very uncertain and fluctuating results. One 
of the most remarkable was made by Mr. Elphinston, the collector of Rutnagherry, in 
Ills own garden at that station ; and as its result affords very strong grounds for persevering 
in the attempt to improve the staple, and strongly supports the theory of such improvement 
being practicable, the committee will here insert an extract from the Report made by the 
Chamber on samples of the cotton produced in this experiment. 

6 . The Sea Island is the best ; beautiful as to staple, colour, fineness and entire freedom 
from impurity of any kind. Such cotton, it was stated, would be likely to produce 160 per 
cent, above the market price of the best Surat, or, at the present rates, 250 rupees per candy, 
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or even more, as the Sea Island brings from IS d. to 3 s. per lb. in tl)e Liverpool market, and 
this specimen could not fail to realize at least 1 s. per lb. 

The Conkanee cotton (of which it is not stated from what seed it was grown) is the next 
in value; though not quite equal to the former, it is also a very beautiful cotton, in 8 taple^ 
price of the colour, fineness and cleanliness, and would ptoduce fully loo per cent, above 
the market price of the best Surat, or, at the present time, 200 rupees per candy, its quality 
being little inferior to the former.* 

'‘The New Orleans, in colour, cleanliness and fineness, is equal to the other two; its staple, 
however, is not so good; it must, therefore, rank as the third, but still would produce 50 
per cent, above the price of the best Surat, or, at the present mtes, 150 rupees per candy, 
the price of good New Orleans in England being 8 d. per lb. 

" All these cottons would sell instantly at the above prices to the extent of several thousand 
bales. 

7 . The most remarkable circumstance in this experiment is the success attained in the 
cultivation of the Conkanee cotton, which Mr. Elphinston afterwards informs the committee 
was believed to be the indigenous plant of the country, growing wild all over the Conkan, 
but which, by care in the cultivation and gathering, it will be seen he had raised to a value 
not only exceeding the best Broach cotton, but oven surpassing that giown from New 
Orleans seed. The result of this exporiment is certainly most encouraging, and the com- 
mittee, therefore, bring it prominently forward ; at the same time it should be added, that it 
was made in garden ground, with the occasional aid of manure and irrigation, on a very small 
scale, and but for one season. Altliougli it is conclusive as to the possibility of producing in 
India very fine cotton in small quantities, it cannot be considered as at all deciding the real 
question under consideration, namely, tlie practicability of improving, for a succession of 
seasons, the produce of a whole province, grown on the ordinary soil, and at such expense 
only of manure or irrigation as would repay the cultivator. 

8 . The committee may here mention an experiment made by Dr. Burn at Kaira, in 1839, 
which was attended with considerable success. The cotton produced was grown from what 
he considered, at the time, to be Bourbon seed, but which there has since been reason to 
suppose was the seed of the Conkanee indigenous cotton, the same as that planted by 
Mr. Elphinston. The sample forwarded for the inspection of the Chamber was of very 
superior quality, and was compared by competent judges to the best New Orleans ; it was 
valued at 170 to 180 lupces at a time when the best Surat cotton was selling at 140 rupees. 
Unlike the produce of Mr. Elphinston’s expermieiit, this specimen was grown in the natural 
soil, which, 111 Kairu, is elevated, but dry and sandy, and required neither manure nor 
irrigation. It was stated that the bush yields little or no crop in the first year, but con- 
tinues productive for a senes of years without degeneration. This latter attribute would 
seem to strenatheii tlie su|)position of its being Conkanee cotton, inasmuch as, were it the 
produce of foieign seed, there would be leasoti to doubt the universal prevalence of the 
rule b(*lbre mentioned, that all cotton grown in India fruin such seed degenerates in the course 
of a year or two.f 

9. The question, liowever, the committee consider, can only be decided by the results of 
experiments conducted on u much Imger scale, and continued for a much longer period, than 
has yet been done m this Ibcsideiicy ; and one of tlie most useful modes of employing the 
American gentlemen recently arrived in this country, would, they conceive, be in engaging 
them to superintend such experiments, which, under their experienced guidance, would have 
a fairer and fuller trial than any that have hitherto been made. The committee observe, 
that the Americans who have arrived at Madras have applied for an extensive grant of land 
in the Tinnevclly district, and it might be deserving the consideration of Government 
whether similar tracts m the Broach and Rutnagherry districts might not be assigned to the 
temporary management of the Bombay Americans, at* a field in which to test the possibility 
of this desirable improvement in the staple, both by the introduction of exotic, and greater 
application of skill in the management of the indigenous cotton. But in whatever manner 
employed, considering the unavoidable difficulties which these strangers must encounter 
in a country of the language and customs of whose inhabitants they are wholly ignorant, 
the additional factitious difficulties viliich will probably be thrown in their way by parties 


* The Chamber has recently sold for Mr. Elphinston samples of both of these cottons. Of 24 bales 
of Sea Island, weighing one Surat maund each, 14 realized 230 rupees per candy, and 10, 225 rupees. 
There was but one bale of Conkanee, which was disposed of at the rate of 170 rupees per candy. 

f With reference to these experiments, it seems necessary to remark, that more recent and purtit- 
cular inquiry tends to establish the correctness of Dr. Uurn’s conjecture as to the origin of the cotton 
grown by him, and, at the same time, cieutes a doubt whether Mr. Elphinston’s sample was really 
the produce of an indigenous plant. A consideiuble quantity of diflorent Ibieign seeds (and among 
them the Bourbon) was introduced, in the ^ ear 1820, in exporimenrs in Guzerat, Candei4i, the Deccan 
and Dharwar. There is a strong resemblance between Dr. Burn’s “ Bourbon,” and Mr. Elphiuston’s 
Conkanee;” and it seems by no means improbable that, at the time mentioned, Bouibon seed may 
have been obtained and sown by the ryots of Rutnagherry. The success of this almost fortuitous 
experiment may easily have escaped observation, as no more than a sufficient quantity of cotton for 
their own domestic use was ever produced by them. The Tinnevelly cotton, grown by Mr. Hughes, 
of which about 300 bales have lately been sent to England from Madras, is also very similar to the 
“ Bourbon” grown by Dr. Bum. Should it be proved that all these coitons are originally from 
Bourbon seed, it will be evident that this variety, at least, does not degenerate, and a stimulus will 
be given to extend its production. 
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Appendix, No, 5. who may imagine their own interests are threatened W the innovations which they are come 

to introduce, and, above all, the liabilities to which European and American life is exposed 

in this climate, the committee think it most desirable that they should have attached to 
them, not only competent European or East Indian interpreters, but also a few youths of 
the latter class, whom they might instruct in the whole process of growing and cleaning 
cotton, and who might afterwaids be beneficially employed in extending a knowledge of 
their system through the districts, or in time be enabled to undeitake the business of growers 
or factors of cotton on their own account, 

10 . The committee now come to the second branch of the subject; improvement in the 
mode of gathering and cleaning the cotton, so as to bring it into the market in a clean state. 
The present impure state of the cotton aiises from a combination of several circumstances, 
which it will be advantageous to set down here in succession. 

The circumstances, then, appear to be as follows : — 

I. That the cultivators, m gathering the cotton from the tree, instead of detaching the 
wool from the pod, m many places pluck the pod itself, and even allow it to drop Irom the 
plant, when it is collected from th^ ground ; sometimes also delaying the picking until 
the pod becomes too dry and ripe, ana breaks and (Tumbles as soon as touched ; which 
erroiK^ous systems are the occasion of a great quantity of leaf getting mixed with the down, 
which it is afterwards extremely difficult, if not mipcssible, to remove, and m afterwards 
attempting to clear away the leaf from the down by switching it on charpoys, the staple 
])C(*omes torn and injured. 

11 . That, instead of keeping separate the different qualitu's gathered, by using different 
bags, as in Aineiioa, they gather all, bad and good, 111 one bag ; and even where the whole 
of the cailior gatherings arc superior to the whole of the latei, they throw them alt into one 
proniiseuous heap m th(‘ \illagc barns. 

III. That it contracts dirt from lying detained in the cotton pits, or the open village 
bains, and is frcfjuently, for the same icason, exposed for several day^^ to clouds of dust m 
the prevalence tA the north-east winds. 

IV. That It is exposed to the dews, and conseqiit*ntly disrolouied from the same 
detention. 

V. That after it is purcliased fiom the ryots by the wakanas or otlier intermediate* dealers, 
it is still further, and, in this case, mtenliunallv, exjxjsed to tlie dew for the sake of increas- 
ing its w’cight; and that masses of seed, of oltl kuppas, of vv(‘tt("d cotton, and even of dirt, 
and stone, are intioduccd into the centre of the bales by the same puities, with the same 
fraudulent design. 

V^I. That m its tiansit to Bombay by watei, it is often the practice of the parties accom- 
panying It to cause it to be daily sprinkled with salt-water, with the view already stated. 

Vll, That in the passage of the (iiizerat ccjtton to the cotton boats, it is obliged, for want 
of proper pici*?, to be rolled through the mud and sand at low water, and fiequently arrives 
m Bombay, in consequence, enciu'^ted over with a thick coat of th(‘se nnpuiities. This 
observation docs not apply to Suiat, but does, in a very special degree, to Broach, Tankaria, 
Bunder, Amice, Dolleia and Bhownuggiir. 

VUl. That the cotton which comes from Oomrawuitce and Berar, being conveyed in 
carts as far only as Nassiek or Jautpoonc, lias theie, owing to the remainder of the Thull 
Ghaut being impassable to caits, to be laden on bullocks, by which it is not only much 
longer corning, and moie expensive when it ai rives, but suffers Irom tlie sweat of the bullocks, 
the dews to which it is exposed in so long a transit, and tin* dirt which it daily accumulates 
when unladen and thrown upon the giound, as well as during the journey (the bag or dokra 
in which it is jiackcd being manufactuied of a tlnn native cloth, easily tearing and admit- 
ting tlie dust of the road), a gieat deteiioiation m colour and cleanliness. The quantity of 
this cotton now brought to Bombay is so rapidly increasing, that it, last year, formed the 
greater jiortion of tin* cotton exported to England, and, as its staple is strong, it would, if 
brought clean into market, soon vie with the Broach and Surat cotton, to which it is even 
now often equal, and sometinms, indeed, superior, liaving been frequently known to fetch a 
better piice at home, and, in a late instance, bringing }d. per lb. more than Broach ; but 
the greater quantity of impurities it contracts on the route for want of a good road down 
the Ghauts atChandorc and Thull, passable to covered carts, as well as the heavy expense of 
carriage, arising from the same cause, tend to depress this important and growing branch of 
the cotton trade. 

IX. That owing to the length of time required to bring this cotton to Bombay on bullocks, 
it is frequently overtaken by the monsoon, and for want of proper sheds and warehouses 
to house it during that season, a considerable portion becomes damaged, and is not unfre- 
qiiently mixed up with the good cotton of the succeeding season: this has the effect of 
injuring the whole. 

X. That similar damage aiiscs to the late cotton in the Guzerat districts, from exposure 
to the monsoon from want of proper warehouses, and of a road practicable to covered carts, 
in which it might be conveyed to Bombay after the water carriage is closed. 

II . The careless practices enumerated in Nos. I. and II. are attributed either to want of 
time to pick and clean the cotton in a more careful manner, or to want of adequate induce- 
ment ; perhaps both causes may combine in producing them. 

12 . The short time intervening between the last gathering and the rainy season, before 
which the cotton must be packed and shipped, certainly presents a natural difficulty, the 
results of wliich are evident in the inferiority of the last pickings. If it were possible to 
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introduce into Guzerat a cotton which ripened earlier, like that of the Deccan, a portion of Appendix, No. 5. 

this difficulty as to time would be removed. But this natural difficulty is increased by other 

occasional causes which may be avoided or overcome. It appears that in those districts wheie 
the revenue is still collected by annual jumabundee (including at least four of the districts in 
the Broach collectorate), the cotton cannot be gathered till the settlement is made, and any 
accidental, perhaps unavoidable, delay in the latter, causes the pods to be left on the trees 
long after they are ripened, which, besides occasioning the admixture of so much leaf with 
the down, as before observed, it is believed considerably weakens the staple. This evil will 
cease when the annual jumabundee system is superseded in all the districts. 

13. Other delays are said to occur IVoin the intervention of the Hooly holidays ; from the 
seasons for gathering being regulated by the brahmins according to certain native festivals, 
before whicTi it is inculcated as unlawful to begin, and other causes of a religious character, 
or dependent on inveterate traditional custom, which would easily be overcome by the 
stimulus of interest, if the ryot were released from the bondage in which he is held by the 
wakarias and village banyans; the consequent apathy which this bondage engenders, render- 
ing him hopeless, indifferent and unwdling to court exertion, the fruits of which he knows 
he cannot reap. 

14. A third cause of delay is to be found in the slow operation of the native churka ; 
for as the cultivator know's that the process of cleaning with this churka will occupy a certain 
number of the few days which intervene before the shipping season, he is obliged to hurry 
his picking accordingly ; whereas were a churka introduced, which, like Whitby's saw-gin, 
cleaned large quantities of kuppas in a short period, he might devote more time, without 
fear, to the careful picking of the latter, as a shorter period would suffice for cleaning it. 

15. This slowness of work is the great objeclion to the native churka, for, generally speak- 
ing, it cleans the cotton of seed perfectly well. The churka transmitted by the Glasgow 
association was not found in Bombay to answer the exjiectations entertained of it at home ; 
it proved too complicated for the use of a native (who would have been unable to manage it 
without European aid), and liable to get out of repair ; but the great objection was, that it 
gave no increase of power at all commensurate with its increased expense ; for though the 
latter is as twenty to one, compared with the cost of the native churka, it never was found to 
turn out much more clean cotton than the latter. Lieutenant Studdart’s churka appears a 
better one ; but a good churka is still a desideratum, and the committee hope that the 
personal observations and experience of the American gentlemen may enable them to suggest 
some adaptation of Whitby's saw-gin to the cotton of this country. 

16. Ill the event of failure in adapting a foreign machine to Indian work, or in inventing 
a new churka, formed so as to be ])ractically and generally useful, and calculated to super- 
sede that of the natives, the committee think that the question might be taken into consi- 
deration, whether a number of native cluirkas could be connected by a shaft and bands, 
and worked together by bullocks. This plan, if practicable, would, in districts where a 
scarcity of people to work the churkas singly is felt, be attended with a considerable saving 
of time. 

17. Of those who inamtain that want of adequate inducement is the real cause of the 
carelessness in gathering the crop, some attiibute the blame to the assessment, which, it is 
alleged, is so high as to repress all motive for exertion. Upon this point the committee 
would offer no opinion, sensible as they are that all analogies drawn from the proportion of 
rent received from the cultivator of land in England are worthless as tests 01 the relative 
pressure of taxation m India, since in the latter the land or crop alone is taxed, and, how- 
ever high, there taxation stops, while 111 the former, in addition to the rent paid for the 
land, there is a further tax levied on the crop, and many minor indirect taxes paid by the 
grow'cr on every article of his consumption or wxar; but thougli they cannot advance any 
opinion as to the amount of the assessment, yet that its pressure is at present very unequal 
in different parts, the committee arc led to believe from tlie concuriiiig testimony of many 
parties, as well as from the fact, that while in some of the districts under the Piesideiicv it 
is permanent, and on the land itself, as fixed by revenue survey, in others, including 
the laiger portion of the Bioach collectorate, anil consequently the principal cotton pro- 
ducing districts of this side of India, it is variable, leviable on the crops, and fixed by annual 
jumabundee. The extension of an uniform and permanent system of assessment on the land 
to all the districts, they consider a most desiiablc measure for giving confidence and stimulus 
to the cultivators of cotton. 

18. Others, on the contrary, who agree in thinking want of inducement the main cause 
of the careless and mcfticiciit mode of gathenng and cleaning cotton, find that want ol 
inducement not in the assessiiiciit, but tlie inadequate piiccs given by tlie merchants. As, 
however, the price is viewed not only as the mam instrument to induce more careful 
mcking, but also as the only cfiectual means of preventing the frauds noted in Nos. VI. and 
Vl I., the committee will ofl’er sc^iie observations after noticing these latter. It becomes 
more necessary to treat this subject separately, because the whole question of prices, and 
of the power of the merchants, by tlicir means, to reform all the abuse', in the cotton 
trade, appears to be misunderstood, or only partially examined by many whose views on 
other branches of the question are mainly correct. 

11). A third party, witii the correctness of whose views the Committee fully concur, attri- 
bute the absence of indiiconient to the state of hopeless pecuniary bondage in which the 
ryots are kept, from one generation to another, to the wakarias and village banyans. 

20. 'riiese men make advances to the lyots to enable them to sow their cotton, iind to pay 
their assessment; purchasing the pioducc always before it is gathered, moie frequently 
0,41* .3 s- befoie 
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Appendix^ No. 5. before it is ripened, often before it is even sown. The cultivator has, therefore, little induce** 

ment to be careful in the gathering or cleaning a crop which is often no longer his own ; he 

has got an advance to enable him to pay the assessment ; he has nothing further to hope or 
fear ; what is left by Government goes as part payment of the banyan, and he looks for- 
ward to a fresh advance as tlie resource of a new season ; thus involving himself, and, as the 
committee aie informed, not uiifreqiientlv his cliildren, in the meshes of inextricable debt. 
In a stale so hopeless as this, all exertion is necessarily paralyzed; for the fiiiit of such 
exertion can never be his own, and he loses all regard for the chaiaeter or quality of his 
cotton, having parted with his proprietary right to another, who nieiely looks to covering 
the advances required. This state of lelations between the cultivator and the wakarias, 
which is of long continuance and extensively prevalent in the districts, will, in the opinion 
of the committee, offer the greatest obstacle to any improvement in the Guzerat cotton. It 
IS the same class of persons, the wakarias, to whom most of the frauds stated in Nos. V. 
and VI. are to be attributed ; and till tlie baneful influence of these men is supplanted, either 
by the gradual settlement of a superior class of agents in the districts, or by bringing those 
districts, by the aid of steam, within the immediate and certain reach of the European 
merchants, all other measures, it is feared, will fail. On these two latter points they will 
hereafter offer some observations. 

21. The causes of deterioration mentioned in Nos. III. and IV. arise, it is said, primarily 
from the system of detaining the cotton in the pits or open barns, till the Government 
revenue is paid, or security for the payment given. From the poverty of the cultivator, and 
the nature of the dealings between him and the banyan, and disputes arising thereout, this 
delay must be often considerable ; and besides exposing the cotton to the dirt and dew, must 
also protract its transit to the port of shipment. 

22. As long as Government finds it necessary to enforce this detention as a security for 
the payment of its revenue, the committee can see no other remedy for the consequent evils, 
than the erection of proper sheds for housing the cotton pending its detention ; those sheds 
might be managed on the same principle as bonded warehouses, and the existing barns 
might probably at a very trifling expense be improved to answer the purpose. The addi- 
tional detention arisino from the last-mentioned cause would soon disuppecir, could the 
system of the wakarias be done away with, and the cultivator be brought into direct contact 
with the merchant, as proposed b(dow in paragraph. 

23 . The causes stated in Nos. V. and VI. aie clearly the result of deliberate fraud on the 
part of the wakaiuis or intermediate local dealers, who buy the cotton from the ryot and 
sell it to the Ilonibay merchant or his agent. The following remedies have been suggested 
for the prevention of these frauds : — 

The piinislinient of such fraud by penalties. 

The employment of inspectors to examine and stamp the cotton previous to transmission. 

The rejection by the merchants of all such detcnoiateU cotton. 

The seizure and confiscation of the saine^ and its entire and immediate destruction 
by burning, when confiscated, in order to prevent its being again employed for purposes 
of fraud. 

The removal of the temptation to adulterate, by oireiiiig a supeiioi price for clean 
cotton. 

24 . When the honourable Company was at once the sole merchant and the magistrate, 
always present on the spot in both capacities, all these meiiMires could ho successfully 
employed, and to this iimon of powers, this singleness of will, and con^itaiit presence*, tin ough 
its officers, on the scene of ojiei itioiis, must be attnhuted the supciior ciuality of some of the 
cotton foniieilv expoited ovoi that of the prc'^ent day. 

25 . At present, the only one of these lernedies that is applicable, is tlic punishing persons 
for fraudulently deteiiorating the cotton; this is at piesent done where the parties are pro- 
secuted, but a complaint is made that the merchants (it ought, however, to have been 
limited to the native merchants) are not only unwilling to prosecute, but have occasionally 
resented the punishment of the petty dealers with whom they are connected. As long as 
this ill-judged feeling of clemency or apathy actuates (as it is known to do) the native 
merchants, and as long as the latter are so largely engaged in the cotton trade, it is impos- 
sible that these regulations can have any but a paitial effect, or that the European merchants, 
however anxious, can succeed in rendering them more effective. 

26 . The employment of inspectois to examine and stamp the bales, or (as suggested by 
Merwanjee Hormusjee) of Government peons to superintend and enforce a peculiar manner 
of picking, cleaning and packing, appear to the committee equally impracticable. These 
inspectors, to be at all efficient, must be so numcious as to entail a very heavy expense, if 
paid by Government ; and if private individuals, and paid by fees on the cotton stamped, it 
would be against their own interest to reject unclean cotton, and in either case collusion 
and fraud would undoubtedly prevail. The employment of Government peons, on the other 
hand, to superintend the operations of gathering, cleaning and packing, would (to omit all 
reference to the expense) involve an mteiference incompatible with the free agency of the 
parties so proposed to be supervised. 

27 . Before proceeding to the two other methods, which, it is said, the merchants have in 
their own power, the committee would notice a suggestion made by Mr. Vaupell, which, if it 
could be earned into effect, would not only preserve the cotton from the causes of deteriora- 
tion noticed in para. X., but would cut off the opportunity of all subsequent fraudulent inter- 
mixture. This is the erection in the principal villages of warehouses, with apparatus to clean, 
and screws for half-baling, at which the kuppas could be immediately received, cleaned and 
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half-pressed at once, so as to be ready for immediate (ransiiiission io the port of shipment. 
The committee consider that this is the plan that must be eventually adopted to put an end 
to these frauds, but ifs accomplishment piesuppowos the snpercession of the wakaria sys- 
tem by the establishment, on the spot, of a superior class of agents, which point they will 
afterwards have occasion to notice. 

28. The committee now come to a point which it is important to place in a clear 
light, from the niisuiulcrstanding prevalent upon it, namely, the supposed power of the 
merchants, by rejecting bad cotton, and giving high prices for good, not only to make the 
cultivator careful in growing, picking and cleaning the cotton, but to prevent all subsequent 
fraud in it. The fallacy of this opinion proceeds, first, from viewing the merchants collec- 
tively as an incorporated body, having one single will, interest and plan of proceeding ; 
secondly, from supposing that they are, individually, principals, instead of in most cases the 
agents of others, whose orders they must comply with, and overlooking not only this depen- 
dence upon other parlies, but their subjection to the still more imperative control of external 
circumstances, over which they have no influence, and imagining that they have the power 
to regulate prices, by which, on the contrary, their own proceedings must be regulated, and 
whicn depend on a combination of circumstances arising in other quarters of the world. 

29. The merchants hete, taking natives and Europeans, form a numerous body, each 
member of which has his own distinct interest and plan of proceeding, one often necessarily 
varying from, if not directly clashing with, the other. What may suit the commercial views 
of one may be remote from those of another ; what may harmonize with the objects or be 
necessary to complete the arrangements of one may offer no inducement or be disadvan- 
tageous to another ; and to suppose that, in the rivalry and competition which the freedom 
of commerce introduces, the same uniformity of proceeding is possible as in the transactions 
of a great corporate body, which lias no division of interest and no competitor, is to con- 
found the results of two very opposite systems; even were any number of inerchantb lieie to 
combine and limit their purchases of cotton to the qualities fitted for lirili'^h manufacture, 
rejecting all others, it could not jirevent the jiroduetion of the inferior, as long as the China 
and foreign iMiropean slates opened a market for it. 

30. Secondly, the Ruropean merchants here are either agents for or constituent branches 
of other firms at home, which, again, are frequently connected with other parts of the world, 
their transactions with which olten influence the orders they transact here. 

31. The merchants here, therefore, are guided in their jmrehases by the orders received 
from their constituents at home, and the execution of these orders is always limited to time, 
for any fresh steaniei may bring out fiesh orders, the latest frequently modifying the former, 
according to circumstances intermediately occurring ; hut it would be impossible lo execute 
these imlers within the assigned iiinits as to time, if the tnerehants were to wait till they 
could aaeertaiu that tlie cotton was of a particular ciuality. A letter to Surat takes eight to 
12 days before a reply can be received, and to (iogo often double that period or more. 
This slow communication rendcTs them wholly dependent on the cotton to be found at 
Bombay at the tiini*, wliatever its quality; for brdore the correspondence necessary to ascer- 
tain the quality at the por<s in the interior could conol ude, another steameu* might ariivc, and 
the period (or the exceution of the oi(l<‘r have elapsed, or an advance of juice take place. 
Further, the necessity of making a iiieliininaiy advaiue on cotton purcliased in the inferior 
would deprive the buyer of much ol his power of rejecting a bad article, while few purchase 
an largely as to render a joiuncy to the cotton distiicts advisable, and it would he dilheuit to 
piocure trustworthy jiersons to undertake tlie mission. 

32. Other ciicumstances which exercise an impciative influence on their purchases are 
the general state of exchangi*^, tin; individual urgency lor a remittance of jiroduce iii return 
for cargoes received here, tht‘ rate of ficights, the necessity for loading snips, or the exjjc- 
diency tor paiticular purposes of taking advances on shipments to England. In all these 
cases the demands of commerce must be met, whatever the quality of cotton in the market. 
It must also be reinernbercd that a dealer has the power of consigning to England such 
cotton as he cannot dispose of, receiving an advance in this country uj)on it. 

33. *rhe rejection of inferior cotton, therefore, is not always in the power of the merchant, 
even in Bombay, much less can he control the quality of the cotton purchased in execution 
of his orders in Guzerat or other districts. 

34. Finally, the price of cotton is not within his control ; he may offer for good cotton a 

E rice which is high in relation to the average price of the day, and this is invariably done; 

ut this average price is wholly out of his control, depending in some degree on the state of 
the China or on that of the Liverpool market. This latter is regulated by causes so wholly 
independent of the quality of the Bombay cotton sent home, that in some years (as in 
1830-37) inferior Bombay cotton brought 8rf. to lOrf. per lb., whereas last year very fine 
cotton only brought to 5rf. The price of the Bombay cotton m Liverj^ool is gcrieially 
regulated by the price of the American cotton, and this last depends not only on the greater 
or less amount of the supply, but on the state of the money market in Great Britain and 
America, and the banking operations of the two countries. Thus, in the present year, wdien 
the stock of American cotton in hand and exj^ccted is veiy large, and the money market 
tight, the finest Bombay cotton cannot hope for a good price, the pi ice of American being 
low, and the quantity on hand rendering the demand for East India less. On the contrary, 
were any failure in the American crops or any war between the countries to limit the supply, 
or any great alteration in banking operations to extend the currency, the worst Bombay 
cotton would rise considerably in demand and price. 

35. By giving for inferior cotton such a price only as is commensurate with its real value, 
0.4J. 3 S3 the 
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Appcndixi No. 5. the merchant doo<^ all that lies in his power to limit its introduction ; and this rule, which is 

universally observed, has virtually the same effect as an absolute rejection ; for even were 

the bad article rejected by the European merchant, there would remain many facilities for 
its disposal to others : and failing all these, it could be consigned to England by the owner 
himself, who would obtain an advance in proportion to its value, as has already been 
remarked. 

36 . Instead, therefore, of tracing tlie production of bad cotton to the door of the Bombay 
merchant, and stopping there, those wlio advocate these vkjws sliould cany it further, 
namely, to the Liverpool maiket, exclianges, freights, the Bank of England, the cotf on- 
growers of America, the banks of the United States, &c. 

37. The remedy for the four last causes of deterioration lies solely in the power of Govern- 
ment* The construction of good piers at Broach and the other stations of expoit, where 
necessary, and good roads to these piers, will entirely remove the evil set forth 111 No. VII, 
His Lordship’s minute expressly recommends this measure, and from a former communica- 
tion from Government the Committee are led to believe that jireliinmaiy steps have been 
taken to accomplish it. How far they have vet proceeded, however, they are not aware. 

:3«. The rendering the whole line from Kliamgaum to (^asseylee Bunder practicabh* for 
covered carts, by improving the piescnt road over the Thull and Chandore Ghauts, is the 
oiivioiis remedy for No. VIII. 

. 31 ). The erection of appropriate sheds or waiehouscs along this line, the erection of similar 
warehouses or sheds in those portionsof the (iuzerat cotton districts where now most wanted 
(for it appears that although several private warehouses belonging to the wakarias already exist 
there, tney are by no means sulhcueiit in number, nor at the disposal of the cultivators,) and 
the constntttion of a good cart-road fioiii Broach to Bombay piesent tlie appiopiiato 
remedies for Nos. IX. and X. 

40 . The expense of making these sheds might be m part leturned by estalilishing a small 
fee for their use; and a similar toll might faiily be levied on the caits that were thus enabled 
to cross the Thull and Chandore Ghauts, ni to come from Bioach to Bombay. 

41 . Ills Lordship considers the erection of waiehouscs and sheds should devolve rather 
on private individuals than on GoveinniLMit; but in the backward and disunited state ol 
society in India, this, as far at least as the slu'd^ foi the Oomravuttee cotton, is hopeless. 
The cotton from that district belongs to a thousand diliereiit ludividuals, who would never 
combine for a common object (lemaiidiiig immedi.ite cApeudituie, and oll(Ming only a nmioUj 
and to them not vciy perceptible good; and in Gu^eiat the jiaities who would really benefit 
by the erection of warehouses, the pooler cultivators of colton, have not the means of <*iecting 
them. Those at present existing belong to the wakarias and villcige banyans, who nevci 
appear to allow cotton to be sheltered in them till it becomes their own. 

42 . It has been pioposed by some, as a m(‘ans of secuiing gre.itei eleaiiliness 111 the 
Guzerat cotton exported fiom India, that tlie ships shoulil procceil to Suiat, Broach and 
Gogo, or the island of Pcriin in the Gulf ol Cambay, sciews having been previously erected 
at these places, and tbeic load at once. It is eoiiceivcd that the (ime saved by loading at 
once at the ports of Gnzerat would leiiiove the dilficiillv aiising fiom tlu* lateness of the. 
season at which the cotton iipens, and give more leisure loi a careful jiickiiig and cleaning ; 
and that the vicimtv of the districts would enable the commander, agent or supercargo, to 
choose the best cotton procuiable, and have it conveyed stiaight to tin* scievvs, before it 
could be adulterated, and fiom the screws on boaid the ships. As this plan has been warmly 
advocated, the committee notice* it t^) point out its impiacticability. None of the poits of 
Guzerat are adapted for the loading of vessels of ihc class m winch cotton is expoited fo 
China and Euiojie, Suut is an open loadstead, with a bar nnp,u->sable to ships of any 
burthen ; Gogo and Bioaeh have not snthcient water to admit huge vessels anchoring with 
safety near the shoie; and the island of Peiiin, though supposed to bo bcttei in ihisiespect, 
is uninhabited, without a single building upon it. The dilliculty, howevei, of getting to and 
from these places would, the committee conceive, of itself pitsent an in.^uperable objection 
to the ulan. 

43. With rcgaid to the island of Poiiin, before it could be used for the proposed purpose, 
a town must arise upon it, with all tlic leijuisites for the pioposed operations, and this is a 
work of many years. Wore it even accomplished, the cotton would still have to be brought 
therefrom other poits; and the master or agent of the vessel w'ould there be as much 
isolated from the cotton districts, and as much dependent on the quality of the cotton which 
parties cho<^e to bring there, as the merchant now is in Bombay. 

44 . Again, this proposal presupposes the erection of sciews like tliose in Bombay, at one 
or all of the above places. It is well known that the screws m Bombay have been erected 
at immense cost, and it is visionary to suppose that parties would be found to sink several 
lacs of rupees m erecting screws in Guzerat on the mere chance of their being employed ; a 
chance which must be most doubtful and remote, since it involves an entire change m the 
mode of transacting shipping business; and such change is diltlcult m this countiy, above 
all others, to be brought about, even when to the evident advantage of the paities m whose 
option it lies. 

45. But in .addition to these obstacles tbeic is another winch has been entirely lost sight 
of, from overlooking the details uf shijj-loading. A vessel cannot be laden at mere discre- 
tion, or 111 that order m which chance, time or locality may furnish the component parts of 
Its cargo. There must first be a certain proportion of ballast, rentledge or dead-weight ; 
over this the heavier articles of cargo, such as gums, ivory, &c. ; over Jhis tlie cotton, and 
lastly the lighter moveable goods. All these adjuncts are to be had in Bombay, and con- 
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sequently a vessel can be laden there with convenience and expedition. In the Guzcrat Appendix, No, 5 . 

ports, cotton alone would be procured ; and on the proposed plan three ladings and clear- 

ings out would be required instead of one; the ships would have to be partly laden in 
Bombay, and there cleared out and provided with a pilot ; again laden at Gogo, cleared out 
and provided with a pilot for Bombay ; and a third tinal lading, clearing out and provision 
of pilotage would be recjuired here, involving a degree of expense, a waste of time, and an 
amount of trouble productive of iiiconveuiences greater than any good that would result. 

I’he fact of a ship’s being sometimes laden by two or more parties, each furnishing his 
portion of the cargo, would also be a great obstacle to shipment at the ports of Guzerat. 

This plan, therefore, appears wholly impracticable. 

40. The plan of ofleriiig rewards for the production of a certain quantity of superior 
cotton may prove a useful stimulus, in exciting particular individuals to exertion, and, by 
the example of their success, may help at first to introduce a better mode of culture and 
picking generally. It can only be viewed, however, as a collateral, and, if unaccompanied 
with other measures, a very partial mode of encouragement, ^1lough the hope of earning 
such rewards may at first excite many to comjiete for them, but few out of these many, 
however zealously endeavouring, cun eventually attain them; and unless some collateral 
benefit reward the labour of the unsuccessful candidates, they will soon relax from their 
exertions. The general and permanent inipiovement of the cotton can only be produced 
by advantages equally general and permanent, and these will only be found when the culti- 
vators, released from the trammels of the middle-men, who at present hold them in bond- 
age, and consume the profit of their exertions, shall begin themselves to reap the increased 
returns which increased carefulness and labour would then bring to them, but which, if 
brought at all, must now be in a gieat measure arrested by the intervention of the 
wakanas. To give tins initiatory stimulus, however, the greatest chance of useful and 
extended efTeet, the committee arc led, from the information of paities well acquainted 
with the cotton districts, to eoncliide that the jilan proposed by the Honourable Court, to 
limit such rewards to parcels of not less than 800 bales, should be materially departed 
from, as, if adhered to, the icwaul will never reach the paity whom it is intended to recom- 
pense and stimulate. It appears that the vast majority of ryots plant only from 20 to 100 
beegas of cotton, and, coiisecpiently, that from 15 to 70 bales would be the average 
amount of clean cotton wlneli any one could exhibit. On the Court’s plan, therefore, no 
cultivator will be entitled to the reward, wliicli, like every other advantage, will reach the 
wakaria who buys the (Njtton up. If, therelon^, instead of one reward for 300 bales, six 
proportionally smaller rewards be ollered lor samples of .50 bales eacli, the effect will be 
oetter; nioie parties, who would, on the prescMit j)lan, liave no grounds of hope, will be 
induced to compete, and the recompen^e will fall to that class whom it is its object to sti- 
mulate. If, however, the minimum of 800 bales must be adhered to, it would be advisable 
to offer it collectively to the village raflier than the single grower. The latter would thus 
obtain a portion of it, from winch he must else be exeluded, and a spirit of rivalry might 
be excited between one village and ;nu»lher, 

47. The best method of te^tlIlg the value of the cotton for which rewards might be 
claimed (if it be decided to ailopt the plan of giving llieni), would, of course, be an actual 
sale, and the coimnittco think that it \vould be an advisable plan to fix a certain per-centaere 
above the market price of ordinary qualities, which, it obtained on a fair sale, should entitle 
the cultivator to the stipulated donation. An ascending scale of pcr-centage and reward 
might even be established. 

48. In any case, it seems desirable that the paities who actually grow and pick the 
cotton, and not the intermediate purchaser, should leap the leward. 

49. The committee now approach the third brancli of the inquiry ; What measures would 
most contribute to extend the cultivation of cotton in India I 

50. In Giizorat no groat increase appears possible, as all the cotton lands of that province 
are alieady planted with cotton to tlieir fullc'^t caj/ability, keeping in view the necessary 
rotation of crops, with which the intelligent cultivators there are peifectly familiar. 

61. In the poitioiis of the Deccan subordinate to tins Government, the production of 
cotton is very trifling, and the cotton grown there, which is of inferior staple, is consumed 
ill the coarser native manufticturcs. It is stated that good cotton can be grown there, but 
that, owing to the dryness of the soil and climate, and the lightness of the monsoon, its 
cultivation demands such an expense in irrigation us to involve positive loss, and to be, in 
consequence, speedily abandoned by all wlio have undertaken it. As long as this continues 
to be the case, it is hopeless to look for any extension of the cultivation m this quarter ; 
but it would be a matter deserving of inquiry to ascertain what are the causes rendering 
the growth of good cotton so expensive in the British portion of the Deccan, which do not 
equally apply to the Nizam’s territories and Berar, from which countries, though more 
remote from the sea, and lying on the same high table land, and apparently in the same 
climate as the Poonah and Nuggur collectoratcs, so large a quantity of average cotton ig 
profitably grown every season, "and brought to Bombay for export. The early ripening of 
the Deccan cotton gives it one advantage over that of Guzerat, and affords anothei reason 
why the hope of improving its staple, at an expense that would be returned, should not be 
ftbandoned on too light grounds. 

.52. In the two Conkans there is little cotton grown ; yet these districts, lying, as they 
Jo, close to the sea, generally enjoying an abundant monsoon, and in so many respects 
*esembling the cotton districts of Surat and Broach, would seem to aiford a mvouiable 
ield for extending the growth of cotton. The indigenous plant grows wild over both, and 
0 . 41 . 334 the 
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Appendix, No. 5 . the committee have already noticed, in the hefjinning of this letter, the great success which 

attended its careful cultivation and gathering on a small scale in Rutnagherry, in the 

Southern Conkan. 

53. In Kattivvar and Khandeish (the former of winch produces the Dhollera cotton), it 
is stated the cultivation of cotton could he coiibidcuibly e\tcndtd, were these countries in 
a more settled and secure state. 

54. A considerable quantity of good, tliougli not first-class cotton, is now produced in 
Khandei'ih, and this will Vie capable* of increase (111 case the events at present proceeding 
in China lead ultimately to the termination or restiiction by treaty of the opium trade), by 
the culture of cotton supplanting that of opium in this province. The cominittee are not 
aware how far the soil and climate of Maivva are adapted for the growth of cotton. As the 
same district, howcvci, produces both in Khandeish, though both of a secondary quality, 
it may not be improbable that Malwa, which produces a superior opium, may also be found 
capable of growing a superior cotton ; and should the course of events put a stop to the 
culture of the poppy in that piovmce and the foregoing supposition, icgaidmg the adapta- 
tion of the soil and climate, lie well founded, a very extended field will be ojiened for the 
extension of cotton cultivation in that quarter, which the mere foice of circumstances will 
greatly aid in promoting. 

53. In several of the loretroing ol)scrvations, the committee have dwelt upon the necessity of 
the supercession of the wakaria system, by tin* establishment in the cotton districts of a 
superior class of setflors or agents, for the growtli, 01 at least tlie purclui‘ 5 e, of cotton. With 
the employment of all other modes of eiicouiageineiit, this the committee consider to be, 
after all, the great, almost the only, eventually eHectual remedy for the numerous causes, 
whether aiising fiom poverty, from igiioiance, from negligence or fiorn fraud, which at 
present obstruct the improvement of the cotton. Until intelligent individuals are settled m 
the districts with a deep personal mteiest in the success of experiments to improve the 
cotton, and with resources at command to meet the outlay of such experiments for a con- 
sideiable length of time, no permanent improvement m the mode of cultivation can be looked 
for ; without the settlement of such individuals engaged in the growth of cotton, or of other 
individuals, who, without themselves growing, should be engaged m purchasing, cleaning and 
packing it on their own account, no greater lasting improvement in the mode of gathering, 
cleaning, housing, packing and trauspoiting it is t«) be expected. 

50. llcrethe questions naturally aiise; Why do no such individuals settle m the districts ? 
Why do the mcichants make no attempts to establish such settleisor agents? Why is 
Biitish capital so powerful everyvvheie else, and from which so much was expected to be 
done for India, licre so wholly inoperative ? 

67. As far as concerns the European merchants m Bombay, the question is a limited one, 
and easily answered. They are a small body, not excccilmg 40 in number (belonging to 
about 20 firms) ; so that each firm has only, on an average, two resident members, a number 
barely suflicicnt for the transaction of their local husiiiC'^s They, mor(iov(*r, come out to India 
generally with their instructions and their plans laid down, and th(‘sc btdng adapted to a 
pre-existing state of commerce, nt*ccssarily rcstiirt tln'in to the mercantile l)u:?iness of the 
Presidency. They have, however, on more than one occasion, deputed young nu'ii in con- 
nexion with their firms to superintend tin* pui chase and eleaiiing i/f cotton ui Ouzerat. The 
result was, however, unfavourable ; in jiroot of which the committee would here give a brief 
outline of an attempt made lecently by two EuroptMii agiuits so d(*puted. Ainving m the 
districts in total ignorance of tin* country and tliij language, they found that to commence 
operations at that stage was out ot the (jiiestion, to attain the io(|insit(' knowledge consumed 
two years, and the knowledge* then uc(|uiicd only levcalcd to them the further dilficulties 
which they had to encounter. The opposition of the vvakarias iiu*t them at every point. 
The cultivators were taught to di-^trust them, or, 111 consequence of their being Europeans, 
to demand for their cotton a price far beyond what tliey acce[)ted from the native dealers. 
A similar imposition was attempted in every thing ; the price of labour, the hire of carts, 
the rent of warehouses, and the rates of churka-mcn ; they found, that to succeed at all it 
would be necessary to be long established on the sjiot, in order to form gradual connexions 
with the ryots, to erect warehouses of tlicir own for housing and cleaning the cotton, to 
have screws like those at Broach for half-baling it, preAious to sending it to the port of ship- 
ment, in order to prevenr inlermediatc adulteration, and to make considerable advances to 
the cultivatois, the rccovcrv of which would retpure their being permanently settled on the 
spot. These results aic suniciciit to show that tlie mercliants cannot, by deputing temporary 
agents, effect any mateiial change in the present system, nor with any regard to prudence, 
risk, in a place so remote from their control, the large amount of capital requisite to erect 
the buildings and furnish the advances to the cultivators, which would be necessary to 
keep up permanent establishments in Guzeiat, as the whole of such capital would be in 
great danger of being saenheod in case of the death or illness of their agents there. It is 
clear, therefore, that the settlers who undertake to improve the cleaning, and still more those 
who may engage to ameliorate tlie cultivation of cotton, must be individuals distinct from the 
merchants in Bombay, permanently fixed upon tlie spot, and acting on their own account and 
for their own interest. 

55. This, tlum, brings back the general (jucstiori, Why do no settlers, with capital of their 
ovvn,^ establish themselves in the districts for the above purposes ? Tlie answ^er is to be found 
m the absence of adequate inducciiieiit and adequate security. Capital is unfortunately 
rarely invested from motives of pure philanthiopy ; it seeks a return ; it flows freely where 
that return is profitable and speedy ; and in proportion as the risks are great, and the return 
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is small or long delayed^ it demands in compensation a proportionate prospect of perma- 
nency and security of possession. The risks and difKcultios to be encountered in vesting 
capital in Guzerat in attempts to grow or clean cotton are great, from many causes, — the 
opposition and imposition tliat must inevitably be encountered ; the amount of local know- 
ledge to be attained; the physical difficulties as regards the plant; the mechanical difficulties 
as regards the churka; the moral difficulties as regards the habits of the people; the fluc- 
tuations in the cotton market; and the uncertainty of the final lesult, all combine to render 
any such undertaking full of risks and uncertain of issue. At the best, success can be 
obtained only after long and repeated elibrts. Much expense must be incurred in buildings; 
much loss sustained in the first experiments ; much time expended in acquiring knowledge 
and experience ; and the ultimate return for the outlay cannot be looked for till after thy 
lapse of years. Where such risks and such delays arc sure to be encountered, the capitalist 
necessarily looks to be reimbursed by ultimate security of long possession, but this is unfor- 
tunately denied him in Guzerat. Notwithstanding the last Company’s charter rules, that 
British subjects may hold lands in any of the old British Indian possessions, the terms which, 
in your letter of the 30th May 1840, you communicated to the Chamber as those on whicli 
alone the Court of Directors jicrnnt land to be granted to persons desirous of engaging in 
the culture of coffee, cuttou and other products, wholly exclude a real bon& tenure. ^The 
Court, in the despatch therein quoted,* expressly forbid Europeans from being allowed to 
purchase the land out and out ; all that is permitted is a lease of years, and the utmost extent 
of lease under any circumstances is fixed at 21 years. The land is, moreover, rendered liable 
to seizure, and the lease to forfeiture, at the discretion of the collector, and no judicial appeal 
is allowed ; the only appeal is to the Board of Revenue (whose functions in the Presidency 
the committee suppose are exercised by the Revenue Commi‘-sioner), and the decision of that 
board is to be final. On such a tenure the committee think few British subjects will be 
found to risk their capital. Independently of the provisions regaiding the collector and 
Board of Revenue, the shortness of the tenure is itself an insuperable objection, for it takes 
away from the settler the fruits of his labour, his time and his money, possibly just when 
they are beginning to ripen, and leaves another to reap where he has sown. Nothing short 
of the ab'^olute and perpetual propeity in the land (subject, of course, to a fixed rate of 
taxation) will give that confidence which is necessary to cause capital, time, health and 
labour to be freely expended upon it, and when that possession is given, these will piobably 
not long be wanting. The present flow of capital to Ceylon, and the great progress already 
made therein coiiveiting the forests of Candy into flourishing coffee plantations, is a proof 
of tins. To induce jiersons of capital, therefore, to settle m Guzerat, and throughout the 
districts generally, for the above purposes, it will be requisite for (fovernnicnt to permit and 
facilitate their acquisition of land on this permanimt tenure ; for few will be found willing to 
settle and undertake even the secondary task of cleaning the cotton, unless they possess the 
inducement of some permanent jnoperty in the soil, 

59. There is, no doubt, another cause, very powerful and permanent in its operation, 
which must, even under tlic most favourable tenures ol land, always act as a great icsti ictioii 
on extensive and peiniancnt colonization in India, and esjiecially in Gn7crat,a rt\'»tiicfion which 
seems imposed by iiatuic itself, and wliich it is tlurefoic impossible wholly to remove, 
namely, the unhcalthiness of the climate, the unfavourable elfccts of which on Europeans 
are but too evident; and although less feit in the jmhlic husme'-s of Giiverninent, owing to 
the succession of experienced officers at hand to supply the place of those w'hom disease cals 
oft*, or sickness compels to abandon the scene fur a lime, they would be immediately fatal to 
the projects of the private settler, whose concerns would rcquiie a constant superintendence, 
and who, if obliged to remove just as his plans were beginning to lipen, and his experi- 
ments had begun to tell, as is but too likely to occur, could look to none to supply his 
place, or at least to none who had the necessary knowledge to supply it efficiently. 
This, and the conviction which u long and sad experience has piovcd to be but too 
well founded, that the offspring of Emopeans cannot thrive in this country, and seldom 
live to the third generation, must ever, as a general rule, prevent Europeans from 
looking to India as the place of final settlement tor their families, and withhold 
them from risking too much capital in permanent establishments in a country which 
they have a well-founded presentiment that, sooner or later, they must abandon. This 

cause, 


* The following is the despatch alluded to : — 

Extract Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 8 July 1829. 

Para. 0 . We direct that all the rules laid down, and all the securities provided by the resolution 
of Government, dated 7th May 1824, shall be strictly observed in the case of every permission granted 
to a European to hold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation. 

10. Under these securities, we do not object to your granting permission to Europeans to hold 
lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricultural products. 

‘Ml. The length of the leases must in all cases be regulated with reference to the nature of the 
cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afford the undertaker the prospect of a 
fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. The leases must not in any case exceed the duration 
of 21 years, without a previous reference to us, and our express approbation. 

“ 12. It is not loss important in the case of the transfer of leases than in that of the original grant, 
that Government should be satisfied in regard to the respectability and good character of the indi- 
viduals whe are to hold them, and therefore the permission of Government must be rendered necessary 
to every transfer of a lease held by an European.” 
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Appendix^ No. 5. cause, however, acts with a force greater in proportion to the uncertain nature of the 

1 >roperty to be abandoned and the mfficulty of disposing of it to advantage, and is found 
ess influential where the latter are diminished. In the Bengal indigo factories, the assured 
certainty both of the process of manufacture and the market which would take it off, and 
the great quickness of the returns, gave property of that description a fixed value in the 
market, and rendered its disposal easy. In Bombay, and at the other Presidencies, the 
secure tenure and consequent high price of land, the great value of buildings, the permanent 
nature of all property and business, and the large body of wealthy merchants and other 
capitalists ever ready to invest their money on the spot, render all kinds of property at 
those places easy of disposal at a fair rate ; hence the facility with which Europeans have 
been found to invest capital in these places in banks and public companies, in screws, 
Buildings and ground. In Ceylon, again, the demand for land in the interior continues to 
increase and capital to flow in, because the success of the coffee plantations being fully 
established, and the land given to settlers being sold out and out, a ceitainty and perma- 
nency is given to the propeity which ensures its future advantageous disposal, should this 
be requisite. In Guzeiat, on the contrary, not only is the experiment one of peculiar diffi- 
culty, and the final results uncertain, but there exists on the spot no body of capitalists or 
of individuals engaged in the same operations from whom the settler would be sure of 
obtaining a fair value for the buildings ; the machinery and improvements in which he has 
sunk his money, should he be compelled to quit the country, and his property in the land 
being limited to a short lease of years, the value of that property, instead of becoming more 
assured and high the longer he resides upon it, from the money sunk and the progress made 
in improving it, has a contrary tendency to become lessened as time advances ; every year 
that passes bringing him nearer to the expiration of his lease, diminishing its value, and 
rendering its disposal more difficult, and eventually impossible. Can it be wondered at, 
then, that British settlers and capital should turn away from Guzerat and other inland 
districts of India, and confine themselves to the Presidency, or flow to the more promising 
and secure field offered in Ceylon ? 

60. Government, though it cannot alter the nature of the climate, can do much to 
diminish the operation of this impediment, by giving a greater stability to the nature of the 
property which would be created by the capital, the labour, and the skill of settlers ; for 
were such stability once given, this species of property would become easy of transfer, like 
other securities ; and when the climate compelled the original settler to remove, the removal 
would no longer involve a sacrifice of his own property, and an abandonment of the plans 
which he had commenced ; successors would be found to purchase his interest, and pursue 
his projects of improvement. The first step towards giving this stability is, as already 
indicated, to give the settler a permanent property in the land, — a property secure not only 
from the discretion or caprice of any local officer, but from the interference of the higher 
authority of the honourable Court itself; for the committee would be disguising the truth 
did they not state their deep conviction that as long as there is any reason to apprehend 
any such absolute renunciation of publicly-expressed intentions as took place in the can- 
celling of the exemptions, and resumption of the grants made by this Government in 1837, 
for growing cotton and sugar-canes, all hopes of improving the country by private enterprise 
must be abandoned.’*' Nothing, indeed, can or has exercised such a pernicious influence in 
retarding that improvement as the vacillation of purpose which has been witnessed, and 
the apprehension of the natives, founded upon past experience, that every change of men 
will introduce a change of measures. 

61. The second mode in which Government has it in its power to confer a character of 
stability on the property which it is desired should be vested in plantations or factories of 
cotton, is, by removing the uncertainty which now surrounds all undertakings of the kind. 
At present all is doubt upon the subject ; and while this doubt remains, the private capitalist 
hesitates from venturing on speculations of such uncertain issue. If Government were 
once to pave the way by one experiment conducted under tlie supervision of individuals 
possessed of the requisite knowledge, aided by the necessary seeds, mechanical implements 
and buildings, persevered in for a sufficient length of time to test eventual results, and on 
such a scale as to prove the mercantile success of the operation, (for hitherto all experiments 
have been too unimportant m their results to attract general public attention either here or 
at home), were all the details of this experiment, and particularly the expenditure incurred, 
and the ultimate return of the sales, to be faithfully recorded, and the whole published for 
general information, theie can be little question, if the results showed the speculation to be 
safe and profitable after a certain period of outlay, that numerous individuals would be 
attracted to vest their own capital in similar undertakings. The outlay required for such 
an expel iment would probably be so large as to involve tne capital of a private individual, 
and it is not natural to expect any individual to risk his whole property in determining the 

question. 


• In order to extend the cultivation of cotton to some parts of the Deccan, where, notwithstanding 
the suitability of climate and soil, its production was exceedingly limited, and to promote the growth 
of the Mauritius sugar-cane, whose superiority in every respect over the country cane had been so 
clearly established, the Bombay Government, in the years 1885 and 1836, issued notifications grant- 
ing exemption from assessment to certain districts cultivated with these products. On the 20th June 
1888, by order of the Court of Directors, the grants were suddenly cancelled, not before, however 
the benefits arising out of so liberal and wise a measure had begun to be apparent, and not without 
oooasiouing deep disappointment to all who felt an interest in the improvement of the agricultural 
resources of the country. 
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qaestion. But the same oudav would &U with comparative lightness upon the Government 
of a great colonial empire, and it might not be too much for that Government to risk a little 
loss in paving the way for results which are confessed to be of national importance, and 
which, if attained, will return the original expenditure a thousand-fold. 

62. The arrival of the American gentlemen offers the opportunity of undertaking this 
experiment, and the committee would most strongly recommend Government, instead of 
frittering away the time, labour and skill of these individuals in the hopeless and ultimately 
ineffectual task of imparting at best a desultory instruction to the ryots scattered in the 
cotton districts, to concentrate their energies upon one or two large experiments of the nature 
above indicated ; one in the Broach districts, and another in the Deccan or Conkan. 

63. With regard to Broach, the committee may mention the sample of fine well-cleaned 
cotton sent to me Chamber by the Sub-collector in the year 1839, and transmitted by it to 
England, where it realized Id. and 8d. per lb. ; and of which superior cotton the Sub-col- 
lector stated that his sub-collectorate was capable of furnishing 1,700 candies annually. An 
experiment might now have been made, which would not have failed to command attention 
and excite interest; and the committee confidentiy hoped that a large quantity of the cotton 
in question would have been brought to Bombay, on account of Government, m accordance 
with the recommendation which they had then the honour to submit. Here, however, the 
terms of the last charter (prohibiting the Company from engaging in any mercantile trans- 
action), offered an insurmountable obstacle to the compliance of Government. 

64. The committee have in para. 9, already expressed their opinion, that each party of 
experimentalists should have attached to it one intelligent European, conversant with the 
language, and possessed of some knowledge of the country ; and to these coadjutors should 
be assigned the task of recording and reporting to the collector of the district or the Revenue 
Commissioner every step in their proceedings, and the minutest items in their expenditure, 
with a view of finally laying the results before the public. If the services of Mr. (xrant and 
Mr. M'CuIloch could be obtained, their experience and skill would fit them well for the 
undertaking. 

65. Suitable warehouses and screws for rough-pressing should be erected in the centre 
or vicinity of each of the two proposed farms, ana one of the different churkas procurable 
should be sen^ to each, or sheds erected where a number of churkas could be worked toge- 
ther by bullocks. 

66. The ryots employed on these farms would necessarily acquire the best mode of grow- 
ing, picking and cleaning the cotton, and would hereafter contribute to spread this method ; 
but it would be, as formerly intimated, also desirable to have two or three intelligent Euro- 
pean or East Indian youths, attached as apprentices, to acquire a knowledge of the system. 
The latter are an increasing and important class, for whose extending numbers the limits of 
official employ are becoming too narrow ; and combining, as they do, the intelligence and 
freedom from prejudice of l5iropeaiis, with a greater capacity to endure exposure to the 
climate, they possess a peculiar adaptation for the position which would thus be opened to 
them, at no distant day, namely, that of factors and planters of cotton in the distncts ; for 
even when Europeans do engage in these pursuits, they will always need the assistance of 
persons of local experience. 

67. In a former part of this letter, the committee have alluded to the presumed advantages 
which would accrue from the cotton districts being brought, by the aid of steam, within the 
immediate and certain reach of the European merchants. It can hardly be doubted that 
were steam-vessels employed to run between this place and Guzerat, the increased facilities 
of personal communication, the diminution of the time consumed in the conveyance of letters, 
and the despatch with which the cotton boats might be towed down, at the commencement 
of the monsoon, when adverse winds prevail, would eventually be of much advantage to the 
country. The plan, the committee consider, is well worthy of a trial, and should Govern- 
ment concur with them in this opinion, they would suggest the expediency of permitting an 
unemployed iron steamer to make a few trips to the ports of Guzerat, as an experiment of 
its feasibility. Were this experiment attended with success, a regular communication 
would doubtless be kept up, and steamers provided by private speculators. 

68. The committee have now gone through the subject before them, as far as their infor- 
mation would allow them to do so with confidence. 

69. They have puroosely abstained from entering into the botanical or agricultural branch 
of the question, or offering any opinion regarding the varieties of seed, the modes of culture, 
or the different localities which, from soil or climate, would be found most adapted to ensure 
success. On these subjects they are not competent, from their own knowledge, to decide ; 
and from a comparison of the statements made in the different documents and published 
papers to which they have had access, they are led to the conclusion that these are pro- 
blems which yet remain to be decided, as far as India is concerned. Not onlv are the results 

E 'ven in these documents most conflicting, as regards different localities, and even the same 
^ cality, in different trials, but we see in some instances the seed triumphing over the loca- 
lity, and in others the locality over the seed. A similar discrepancy prevails as to modes 
of culture. Manuring and irrigation are pronounced necessary and advantageous in one 
experiment, and detrimental in another. Stimulating the seeds by steeping them in acid 
is recommended and practised in one district, and unknown or neglected in another. More- 
over, there are two circumstances which vitiate almost every experiment hitherto made, and 
render its results worthless as a test upon which to found conclusions applicable to the broad 
view of the question which is now under consideration; the first, that they were all made on 
the small scale of an amateur garden, rather than that of a great agricultural and commercial 
0.41. 3 T 2 operation ; 
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— tile comparison of outlay and return ; for in the few where the paiticulars of cost and sales 

are given, both are calculated without any allowance for the variation in ratio of small and 
large tiansactionsand moreover a diffnvnce m return is iittiibuted to intrinsic difference in 
value, leaving out of consideration the intermediate fluctuations in the home market between 
the ditfeient periods of transmissum. 

70. The superior adaptation of any one of the various machines for freeing the cotton fioin 
the seed, is another point upon which the committee consider that further experiment must 
alone decide. 'Ihe common churka or hand-roller, the foot-roller, the how, are all in turn 
praised and blamed ; and whilst it is univerbally admitted that they aie all too slow in their 
operation, it is contended by some that a mere adaptation of these to be worked by bullocks, 
is %ii that is necessary to remove this defect, and all that is possible without injuring the 
cotton. The discrepant results of tlie trials made in Glasgow and m Bombay, of the iron 
machine invented at the former place, and latidy received in tliis country, liave been 
already noticed in para. 1.5; and Whitby’s saw-gm, winch was at first so much recom- 
mended at home, but which lepeated tiiaU heie had been supposed definitely to prove 
unfitted for the cotton of India, from its tearinu the staple, has again been tried at Man- 
chester on Bombay kiippas, and, apjiarently. with considerable success. This, therefore, 
like the agricultural br.nich of the question, is a point on which the committee could offer 
no suggestion with any oonfi<lence. 

71. Excluding, therefore, these two blanches of the inquiry, wliich seem still left for 
future experiments to decide, they have, in this letter, ehieffy dwelt upon those general 
causes which operate upon the production and impiovemcnt of cotton in this country, and 
adverted but lightly to tlie subordinate details connected with the cleaning of the cotton, 
which will generally be found to depend eventually upon the favouiable or adverse operation 
of tho^e geneial principles ; for it seems to them incontestible, tliat could the most favoui- 
able state of circumstances for the extensive prrxluction of superior cotton be produced, an 
extensive demand, a remunerating price, a liglit, uniform and fixed assessment, a facility 
of transit and shipment, inducements and secuiity to settle rs to invest capital in the culti- 
vation and preparation of cotton, and a ra])id comiuunicalion between the districts where 
the cotton is grown, and the mart where it is sold, not only would all the minor causes of 
depreciation or obstacles to success, tlu* faulty modes of gathenng and juepaiMtion, the 
designed adulteration, the want of adequate l)uildihgs and meclianism, and, even the bane- 
ful system of the Sahookais, be gradually oNtneome, but even tlu‘ difficult agncultiual 
probleiii*^, regaidirig vaiieties of seed, varieties of culture, and the specific adaptation of 
particular soils and localities, regarding which so much doubt at picseiit exists, be even- 
tually solved, and fixed data obtained fioin the results of decisive tiials for tlie guidance of 
all future cultivators. On the otluT hand, while the asses'^ment is found to puiss with a 
heavy or unequal weight, while th^ state of the loads and piers is such as not only to 
injuie the cotton in its w'uy to the market, but to leiidei it much dearor on its aiinal there, 
from the expense of bullock cainage; while the ca]/italist is dctcired liom settling in the 
districts, and the ryots who cultivate (hem remain, owing to the want of better communi- 
cations, at such a distance from the meichants, the best instructions as to piocess, tlie 
largest premiums, the best-diiected system of penalties or inspection, w ill all tail m effecting 
any general and permanent im])iovement. An extension of piodnction, so gi(»at as to reach 
many millions of pounds annually, and an improvement in pioc(‘sses so radical as to involve 
a change in the customs and habits of a whole people, cannot be jiroduced by measures of 
petty detail, but can only be looked for fiom the operation of causes and prmcijdes of com- 
mensurate extent and foice, 

72. The exports of cotton from B.uiibfiy to England have latterly 1 cached 138,000 bales, 
or 55,000,000 lbs. per annum ; and the annual coiiHimjitioii of East India cotton in England, 
within ten years, has increased 23, 000,000 lbs., liaving been only 1^,000,000 lbs. in 1830, 
and m 18t39 amounting to 41,000,000 Ills. The difference inhuigthof staple of the different 
Bombay qualities (the chief lequisitc of all cotton, and tlidt most attended to) is trifling; 
and thus it is that its geneial clcanliru ss and ficedoui from seed ami dirt, or the coiitraiy, 
enhances or depreciates its value to the English consumer. One pound of clean American 
bowed cotton produces from 14 J to 15 oz. of y«irn, wliile the same quantity of Bombay 
cotton seldom gives more than 10 to 12 oz. When Bombay cotton is ficed as completely 
from seed and leaf us American cotton, not only will its value be enhanced 25 percent., but 
its consumption increased to a considerable extent. 

73 To tlie point, then, of cleaning and freeing from seed, should attention be at once 
chiefly directed. The quality of the Bt»mb«iy cotton is well known as regards staple, and it 
is ail article that may be largely consumed in Gieat Biitam. With its cultivation, &c., the 
natives are already well acquainted, so that a better mode of picking and gathering, and 
cleaning, and freeing it fiom seed, and greater care and attention in the jierformancc of 
these processes, are what is now required to give it the improvement of which it is undeni- 
ably susceptible; an improvement which alone will, as is shown, increase its value to, and 
consumption by, English manufacturers. And when it is considered that the cotton manu- 
factures in Britain, the annual produce of which is valued at upwards of thirty-tw^o millions 
sterling, now employ fifteen hundred thousand people, whose wages amount annually to 
eighteen millions sterling; that in such manufaclures British capital is now invested to the 
estimated amount of thirty-four millions of pounds sterling, and that an annual supply of 
raw cotton, for keeping all this in operation, to the extent of five hundred millions lbs. 
weight, IS icquired, surely, in a national |)ointof view, the subject oflbis the highest induce- 
ment 
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ment to, nay, it becomes an imperative duty on, the Government to attempt, by every 
possible means, to improve the cotton of the East Indies ; for the high and honpurable sta- 
tion Great Britain now proudly enjoys, is mainly attributable to her extensive commerce, of 
which the manufkcture and export of cotton goods forms the chief portion. Of this annual 
consumption of cotton, the proportion of short stapled cotton is estimated at about three 
hundrea mdlion pounds, of which, as yet, India supplies only forty-one million pounds, 
but which total quantity, annually required, were its cotton free of leaf and seed, India 
might eventually very nearly, if not entirely, supply to England. 

I have, &;c. 

(signed) T. J. A. Scott, 

Bombay, Chamber of Commerce, Acting Secretary. ^ 

21 January 1841. 


My reason for offering any remarks on the accompanying pamphlet is, that as it emanates 
from a body whose members are supposed to be practicauy conversant with one branch of 
the subject, the public may be led to believe that the same amount of experience and local 
knowledge has dictated the whole of the conclusions come to. Now, I mean to show that 
the writers of the pamphlet have, in more than one instance, handled parts of the subject 
beyond the limits of their own knowledge; that they have ventured remarks grounded 
rather on observations made during a hurried time, and such imperfect information as they 
may have been able in this way to glean, than on knowledge which a more lengthened resi- 
dence in the interior must have imparted to them ; that they have not unfrequently autho- 
ritatively submitted to Government recommendations, compliance with whicn is physically 
impossible ; and, lastly, that they have from ignorance made several important mis-stute- 
ments, calculated to mislead the gullible English public, ever ready to hide the effects of 
its own selfish policy by casting odium (however unaeserved) on the Indian executive. 

With this preliminary, I proceed to the remarks. 

First, on para. V. — ^The remarks as to the probable deterioration of the staple from climate 
are founded in experience, and no permanent result has as yet been obtained tending at all 
to alter this conclusion. But we have this to say, that the experiment of cultivation of 
exotic cottons on an extended scale has not yet been tried on any of our sea-bound lands 
on the northern coast, say either in the salt-soil flat country extending from Dolrea to Rum- 
pore across the head of the Cambay Gulf, nor in the higher and more Georgian latitude 
of the countries near the mouth of the Indus. 

It was, I know, at one time, in contemplation to have established a branch of the Broach 
cotton farm near Dolka, but the breaking up of the establishment caused this intention to 
be abandoned. 

The Conkans afford no extent of this sea-soil, save what is overflowed by the in-draught 
of the ocean from May until September. I looked at this part of the coast last year from 
Coluba down to Rairee, on the confines of the Goa territory. 

Para. V. continued . — I do not know what the authors of the pamphlet mean by the cotton 
farm at Daporie, but I suppose they must allude to the one formerly established under Dr. 
Lucas in the Southern Mahratta country. As to the causes of its failure, I am not perfectly 
informed, but I conclude that they must have been the experience gained as to the inappli- 
cability of the soil and landward climate to the culture of the exotic varieties. 

As to the causes of failure with the Broach farm, these, I think, were, — 

1 st. That the inland locality and the black soil were both unfavourable to the growth of 
the American and Bourbon varieties. 

2 d. The primary arrangements were, in my opinion, radically defective, the superinten- 
dent having been allowed to reside in Broach, 18 to 20 miles distant from his farm, and 
separated therefrom by a miry, sloughy road, impassable even to a horse for three-fourths 
of the rainy season. The consequence of this was, that the cultivation was necessarily left 
entirely in the hands of native agents, having no immediate interest in its success. 

3d. Though the arrangements for superintendence were, for the first few years, as good 
as the nature of the case admitted, the appointment of the last Superintendent was not at all 
one of a kind fitted, to carry the thing out. Unacquaintance witn the language of Guzerat, 
with the customs of the province or modes of cultivation, and continued bad health, neces- 
sarily led to the conclusion of the experiment in the manner which might have been anti- 
cipated. 

The results obtained by Mr. Elphinstone have been satisfactory in as far as they have 
gone, but these were obtained at a great expense, borne solely by this gentleman from his 
private fortune. 

He has cultivated for two or three seasons, not merely a private garden, but large patches 
of land, to the extent, I think, of about 40 acres, hired for the purpose. His care has been 
incessant, and he has certainly succeeded in showing that, with water at command, good 
long-stapled cotton can be mised in many, if not in most, parts of the red soil so common in 
the Southern Conkan. If any man deserves a prize medal it is Mr. £. 

At the same time, he has, 1 think, proved that without artificial irrigation cotton cannot 
be grown in the Conkan, and there the facilities for irrigation are more than usually scanty ; 
indeed, in many tdlooks the thing is almost unknown. Of wells fitted for irrigation, tne 
0 . 41 . 3 x 3 number 
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Para. 39, 40, 41. 
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number is extremely amall, and, moreover, the country is generally too arugged and undu* 
lating to allow of welUirrigation, save on the most limited scale. Again, the control we 
possess over the mass of the people in many of the villages is, from the nature of the tenures, 
too indirect to allow of any improvement of this kind being speedily extended. When in 
the Southern Conkan, last year, 1 had an opportunity of seeing all Mr. Elphinstone's im- 
provements. 

Conhanee Cotton.— From what I now see of this cotton as grown at Kaira, I think there 
is little doubt that the authors are right in their suspicion of its being a degener of the 
Bourbon variety. Its introduction has probably taken place many years ago, for we find 
both it and the Pernambuco grown commonly under shelter of the brahmins’ houses. In 
ipch sheltered spots it grows well. 

There is every reason to believe that Dr. Burn’s Kaira cotton is identical with this. 

The authors, however, assume, I think, rather hastily, that this cotton of Dr. B. was 
found growing in the dry sandy soil near Kaira ; if my memory serves me, it was found in 
the hedge of a garden formerly rented by Dr. Gilder, and probably had the benefit of 
shelter of vicinity to the well-stream of the garden, and also not improbably of the soil 
in the vicinity of the town of Kaira, which is very well known not td be the worst in the 
world. 

I should doubt if in the Broach district situations similar to those in Tinnevelly can 
be found. 

Our East Indian youths have hitherto shown marked aversion to pursuits involving much 
exposure, labour or separation from relatives and brethren. 

The fate of the Phool-Shuhr college of instruction in the manual and agricultural arts, 
must be fresh in the memory of some of the writers of this pamphlet. 

To convey cotton to Bombay from Broach by the land route after the season for water- 
carriage has closed, is, if not a physical impossibility, at least a most expensive possibility. 
Tliere are on the road between Broach and Bombay at least 30 salt-water creeks, extending 
to leeward to the hilly tract of fresh streams and backwaters. 

The first advent of the scmtherly winds, which stops the cotton sea-ward, fills all these 
creeks to overflowing, so that cart-carriage, practicable (by the way) in the fair season only 
to light and transferable loads, is for cotton out of the question. ^ 

, The cotton grown in Guzerat, I believe to be identical with the variety grown in Kan- 
deish, though in its branchy form it may at first sight appear different. The cause of the 
different period of sowing, I take to be the season and the soil. The latter in Guzerat 
takes much rain to thoroughly soak it, and sowing cannot afterwards go on till it is par- 
tially dried. The soil of Kandeish on which cotton is grown, is, in as far as I have seen 
much lighter. * 

The wakaria and banian system is part and parcel of that which prevails all over India, 
and relief from its effects must be the work of long time, advancing civilization, and a total 
change in the habits of the people. Government can do little to abate this grievance, and 
that little probably consists in keeping a watchful eye on the conduct of local native judges 
in deciding money suits. 

Mr. Studdert’s churka was intended, when completed, to have embraced the principle 
enunciated in the next para. ; in its incomplete state, it has the junction of churkas, and the 
next step is most easy, viz., to turn the fly-wheel by a horizontal shaft, moving in the cogs 
of a large vertical wheel. On this important head 1 suspect the authors are in error. 
There is a fixed permanent assessment on almost all the land of every district, and it is now' 
never liable to variation according to the crop. In some few districts, this assessment being 
considered too high, remissions arc given in all but very good seasons, which, in a degre^ 
leaves the amount of assessment uncertain till after the settlement of the annual jiimma- 
bundy ; but that this can have little to do with the carelessness shown in gathering the crop, 
or with repressing the exertions of the growers, is evident from the districts in question 
(some of those of Broach) being those who produce the very best cotton in the market 
and that no improvement whatever is visible in other parts of the same districts similarly 
situated in every other respect, but where the assessment has long ago been reduced, and is 
now both moderate and invariable in amount. 

Barn-storing of the cotton, loose, with seed in it, would give rise to a ten-fold degree of 
deterioration frona rats, roof-dirt and wind-dust. Rats cannot penetrate the stiff ^il in 
which the cotton is pitted, and provided the pits are carefully cow-dunged, the practice is 
perhaps the least objectionable of any. 

Where (by the way) are the existing bams applicable to cotton-stowing? 

In Broach, the cultivators do as is the case in other parts of India, store their produce in 
open yards. 

Are the authors aware of the expense likely to attend the building and conservation of 
sheds along a road of 300 or 400 miles ? 

It must be borne in mind, that in the cotton season, the road is often covered with strings 
of carts to the number of at least 100; a cart loaded with cotton bales must have a space 
of 15 feet in widih, so that each shed must have a length of 1,600 feet, or is it expected 
that the cartmen will daily remove the load? The present practice of covering the loads 
with felt or numba, is probably the only one at all practicable. 

The plan of rewards offe^ by the honourable Court is, I think, much to be preferred to 
the moaification suggested in the pamphlet. The thing will never be done on any scale or 
with any permanence save by a man of some capital, and the idea of a village being for once 
so unanimous as to embark in a scheme of the kind, I hold to be utopian. 


The 
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The soundness of this remark I rather doubt. I think that in the north ofChizerat I have 
seen many tracts now waste which might be profitably devoted to cotton, to say nothing of 
the ns yet, in a great measure, uncleared lands lying inland between Surat and Broach, east 
of the Turcaseer Pergunna ; but for cotton operations, a peaceable country, such as would 
induce the settlement of wealthier native merchants, is required ; this requisite is not to be 
found either among the Gurcwar’s feudatories, in the Mynee Kunta, nor among the Bheel 
chiefs north-east of Surat. 

In the Hither Deccan the soils suit^ to cotton are so limited in extent, and scattered in 
situation, that it is not likely ever to form a crop of the rotation series, and the plant, where 
it is grown, I have uniformly seen of very stunted growth, and having cotton of a very short 
staple. Tbe parallel attempted between the Hither and Eastern portions of the Deccan is 
not grounded on just observation. ^ The latter, as well as the Berar Valley, contain rich 
and extensive plains of deep alluvial soil, bordering the Oodavery, Wurda, &c. In the 
Western Deccan there are no such tracts, and it is only where these great rivers, as well as 
the Crushna and Tomboodra, begin to sweep through extensive plains, that we can expect 
cotton either in large quantity or of good staple. 

The Conkan has been already alluded to. 1 have not seen the wild cotton in the Conkan. 
In the Deccan we have it common in hedges in many parts of the country ; of luxuriant 
leaf, but very short staple ; always a climber; in leaf and flower it is strictly identical with 
our indigenous cultivated variety. 

Quoad Kattiawar, the remark is probably true, but as^ regards Kandeisb, quite an 
error. It is not at all the disturbed state of Randes which hinders the extension of cotton 
cultivation, but depopulation, caused by former wars, famines and epidemics ; but in point 
of fact I believe that cotton cultivation is extending largely in Kandes. * 

The culture of opium here is trifling in extent, and hardly found in the proper cotton dis- 
tricts ; viz. near the Geerna river. The poppy is chiefly cultivated in the districts north of 
the Taptee, and in parts of Bauglau ; in both cases, I think, in irrigated ground. 

The chief end of this para, involves a complete mis-statement, greatly ctuculated to mislead 
the English public. 

By Act IV. of the Legislative Council of 1836 or 37 (I forget which), Europeans are per- 
mitted to purchase land out and out to any extent; and by sect. 2. of the same Act are 
vested wim all privileges appertaining to native holders of land. What, then, becomes of 
all the elaborate reasoning in the following paragraphs, deduced from this imaginary 
grievance ? 

This permanent property in land is, I believe, subject only (as in England) to the decrees 
of courts of law, such as being alienable in suits for debt, &c. 1 conclude that it is not 
intended to claim exemption from the eflects of these. 

As yet we have not seen in the class of East Indians intelligence at all superior, if indeed 
equal, to that evinced even by partially educated natives. In fact, in Calcutta the Hindoos 
seem to have gone immeasurably ahead of their half-caste contemporaries. 

I would also say, that the lax fibre and early habits of the latter render them less fitted to 
endure exposure and hardship than even most Europeans. 

This, the concluding recommendation of the committee, is one of the few of any practical 
value to be found in the pamphlet. The same point was long ago strongly insisted on by 
Dr. Lush, Mr. Martin and others. 

Hewra, 24 Nov. 1840. A/ez. Gibson. 


Appendix, No. 6. 

PAPERS delivered in by Frederick F. Clementsont Esq., and referred to in 

his Evidence of 5 May 1848. 


( 1 .) 

EXTRACT from Mr. Strachey'a Report, under date 7 March 1801. 

In these districts, with the exception of Tellicherry,and of the property of the Achemars 
of Randeterra, the paddy-fields of individuals are assessed at one-hali the rarom. Ihe 
Revenue is received in money at 40 and 41} rupees per 1,000 dungayas. The share assumed 
by Gkivemment is certainly not too great ; the poorer ryots are, however, obliged, fur the 
purpose of satisfying the Collector, to dispose of their grain at 30 or even 28 ; me apparent 
loss is, however, considerably reduced, or totally counterbalanced by the excess of the varom 
duqgaya, by which the demands of Government are regulated, above that of the bazaar 
dungaya. The excess in some parts of these districts is equal to 30 per cent. ; paddy, in the 
course of the yew, bears a muen higher price than the rate at which it is assessed ; a reduc- 
tion of the rate is therefore not to be expected. 


(A true extract.) 

(signed) F. F. ClemeatsoH. 


0.41. 


3T4 


(a.) 


Para. 50. 

Para. 51. 

Para. 53. 

Para. 53 * 

Para. 58. 

Act IV. of 1837. 

Para. 61. 
Para. 66. 

Para. 73. 


Appendix. No. 6. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


( 2 .) - 


STATEMENT showing the Vm.vr of Articles, the Produce of the 


F U S L 1 E S. 

Pepper. 

Cocoa*Nut8. 

Khoppras. 

Coir and 
Coir Rope. 

Cocoa-nut Oil. 

»«35 

9,34.434 - - 

3,18,547 - - 

2,67,456 - - 

60|2o3 “ “ 

7,515 - - 

1336 • . • 

1 

7,33,846 - - 

4,34,399 “ - 

3,48,033 - - 

63,078 - - 

11,051 - - 

»«37 

9,00,671 - - 

5,03,068 - - 

3,18,913 - - 

59,319 - - 

15,678 - - 

1338 

6, 37, 89* - - 

4,18,771 - - 

2,54,410 - - 

0 

1 

1 

19,386 - - 

1339 

5.97,794 - - 

3,58,862 - - 

8,83,906 - - 

i 

56,083 - - 

19,797 - - 

1 

1340 

7,84,288 - - 

4,36,531 - - 

0 

1 

1 

46,815 - - 

21,368 - - 

1241 

7,54,909 - - 

3,55,819 - - 

2,11,295- - 

44,948 - - 

14,554 - - 

1342 

6,41,587 - - 

2,17,361 - - 

1,78,293 - - 

50,831 - - 

19,474 - - 

Total - - . 

^ 59.75,418 - - 

30,33,358 - - 

21,81,007 - - 

4,51,953 — 

1,28,721 - - 

Average for Eight Years - 

V 

7,46,947 1 - 

1 

3,79,169 3 - 

9,72,625 3 50 

56,406 3 50 

15,090 - 50 


Rt. at. p. 

In Fusty 131 8 the Revenue from Land Customs amounted to - - - 39>339 2 8 

In Fusly 1243 they had increased to • . 

In Fusly 1218 the Garden Revenue was • • 

In Fusly 1334 it was reduced by Mr. Graeme to 
In Fusly 1242 it amounted to • • • 

4i per cent. less than the jumma of 1318. 


• - 1,36,506 6 5 

• 4»a9.69» 3 » 

• • 4>>6»70o 1 10 

• ■! 4itl,099 3 9 


• The Tariff value of 1238, would have made the value 12,12,908 rupees. 
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Gardbks only, Exported by Sett and Land, from Fusty 1135 to 1349. 


Dry Ginger. 

Turmeric. 

Sappan 

Wood. 

Arrow Root. 

Areca-Nuts. 

Yams. 

Hemp. 

TOTAL. 

59»940 - - 

38,257 - - 

48,681 

21,485 - - 

3,95.979 - - 

3,631 - - 

6y6oi - - 

21,69,727 

91,916 - - 

49,133 - - 

19,333 

23,496 - - 

4.90,433 - - 

4,401 - - 

6,688 - - 

31,57,806 

94,023 - - 

48,635 - - 

6,594 

22,310 - - 

6,39,483 - - 

4,718 - - 

22,803 - - 

36,39,313 

59,690 - - 

26,891 - - 

15,007 

27,500 - - 

5,44,130 - - 

2,657 - - 

14,111 - - 

30,90,220 

37,584 - - 

6,625 - - 

8,364 

43,795 - - 

6,04,336 - - 

4>454 • - 

9,998 - - 

20,21,498 

30,898 - - 

9,566 - - 

9,427 

16,842 - - 

6,52,558 - - 

4»5I4 - - 

1 

j 

13,789 - - 

94,98,399 

j 

53,361 - - 

1 

13,036 - - 

5,086 

14,828 - - 

6,51,330 - - 

3»i32 - - 

16,440 - - 

91,37,516 








* t 

36,333 - - 

8,664 - - 

11,824 

15,900 - - 

4,73.902 - - 

7,487 - .. 

3,736 - > 

16,55,981 

4,43»533 - - 

1.99,797- - 

1,17,216 

>,85,156 — 

44,45>041 - - 

34,894 - - 

94,166 - - 

1,72,82,560 

65,441 3 50 

94,099 9 60 

14,<’59 

33,144 9 - 

5.55,630 - 60 

4,361 3 - 


t 

21,60,320 


* The decrease in this Fusly was occasioned by the failure of the rains of Fusly 1940-41, as well 
as the reduction of the Tariff value of Pepper, &c. dec. 

f The Exportation of Pepper in Fusly 1343, was nearly double what it was in 1338, but the Tariff 
value was less by one>half. 

^ The average of Eight Years from Fusly 1314, was 11,89,354 rupees. 


0.41. 
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(3.) 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


( 3 .) - 


STATEMENT showing the (JoTcrnment Demand upon certain Rice Land Estates in the 


Is 

2. 


3. 

4. 


5 



6. 


7. 


No. 

NAMES 

of the 

TALOOKS. 

NAMES 

of the 

FMSHOMS. 

NAMES 

of the 

ESTATE S. 


Whether the 

Land is Purchased 

or 

taken in Mortgage. 

Names of the 

Purchahcr oi Mortgagee. 


Amount 

Laid out in 

Purchase 

or 

Mortgage. 

1. 

Temelpoorotn 

Kolimgode - 

Kondanar ... 

. 

mortgaged 



Gopal Krishna Shaatry • 


M42 13 

9 

2. 

Ditto 


Keketara - 

Pilikode . • - 

- 

/ - - purchased 
i Jenm nght 

the| 

Mussalamany Pilly * 


2,400 - 

» 

S. 

Palghaut 


Pallotery - 

Vanidipaad and two others 

- 

mortgaged * 

- 

- 

Soob Row ... 


2,000 .. 

- 

4. 

Kootnaad 


Palloopoiom 

Attypaad , - - 

- 

. ditto • 

- 

- 

Poulonatc Kondd Alcnon 


280 - 

- 

5. 

Betutnaad 


Patchaterry 

Koolot Cherra and Kyekel Cherra 

) . - puiohased 
( Jciiiii right 

the 1 

Puriena Koopoo Panikcr 


400 - 

- 

6. 

Kootnaad 


Tavnnoor - 

Kotnye ... 


moitgagcd 

- 

- 

Pallet Rama Menon • • 


130 » 

- 

7. 

Betutnaad 


Inngaloor - 

Toverally Kaad 


1 - - purchasetl 
t Jcniii nght - 

the| 

Padat Coonjuo Menon 


150 .. 

- 

8. 

Ernaad 



Tarcvalloo Mohy - 


% 

. 

•r 

Katcat Rama Menon - 


75 . 


9. 

Ditto 



Melevelary Nclom - 


- 

- 

-j 

- ditto .... 


45 - 

- 

10. 

Ditto 


)Kornkoonoo' 

Valoo Mohyteke Nelom • 


mortgaged 

- 


- ditto .... 


120 - 

- 

11. 

Ditto 



Cheteranihy Nclom 


- 

- 

- 

- ditto .... 


70 8 

- 

12. 

Ditto 


i i 

Melcvcn Pohil 


. - 

- 


- ditto .... 


CO - 

- 

13. 

Palghaut 


Manhaloor - 

Atoor Paddom 


1 







14. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Poonjakood Nclom - 


J Verum Pattom 

- 

Vara Kolangara Sham) putter 

- 

- 

- 

15. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Kokaramipot ... 


j 







16. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Mclcmooraridy Mal6 


• ditto - 

• 

- 

Puloshaiiy Nila Kandaputter 

- 

- 

- 

17. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Koonhatiraney 


• ditto • 

- 

• 

Vtimm Paiambate Govind Menon - 


- 

18. 

Ditto 


. ditto 

Tachdllangudcr 


• ditto - 

- 

- 

Kanut Vella Nail 


- 

- 

29. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Oolakoorihbct* 


mortgaged 

- 

- 

Paenjeriy Nair - - - 


142 13 

9 

20. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

- ditto ... 


- 

- 

- 

Jidda)et Pangoo Nair 


- 

- 

21. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Mole Mooringa Male 


- 

- 

- 

Punat Kcetuu Nair 


- 

- 

22. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Velakatale Culumtoo Mule 


mortgaged 


- 

I’oiiasliatoo Kcekoo Nair 


142 13 

9 

23. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Mele Muoriiiga Male 


- ditto . 


- 

Audoo Mooiigm Nan -• 


85 11 

6 

24. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Vavara . - - - 


. ditto • 


- 

Poolikat Rama Paiiicar 


285 11 

5 

25. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Velakatale Kolambo 


- ditto • 


• 

Velakatala Kanen 


85 11 

5 

26. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Nadapoda Nclom - 


• ditto • 


- 

Koonga Manen Moottoo 


114 4 

7 

27. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Chcrakfl Padom 


• ditto . 


- 

Chcckan China Tamby 


85 It 

5 

28. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Kotady Padikcl Padom - 


- 

- 

- 

Kotad)ably Mahomed 


- 

- 

29. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Kotadybakel Pivoinpara - 


- 

• 

- 

Izoven Vetookatel Izogan 


- 

- 

30. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Madannkoo ... 


mortgaged 


• 

Madira Kavil Chatoo • 


85 11 

6 

31. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Kosakayakel Nelom 


. ditto - 


• 

Kerala Soonara Putter 


- 

- 

32. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Aniear Paddom 


. ditto • 


. 

Shekany Coonjoo Manadyar - 


142 13 

0 

33. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

- ditto ... 


- ditto - 


. 

Izoven Vadikeporate Samy - 


85 11 

5 

34. 

Ditto 


• ditto 

Taehakood - • . 


- ditto - 


. 

Icoven Puoten Porael Chatoo 


114 4 

7 

35. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Tooju Koona . - - 


- ditto • 


- 

Kikenyagata Rama Putter - 


285 11 

5 

36. 

Ditto 


- ditto 

Poolokel Velom 


- 

- 


Poolokel Vedden 



- 

37. 

Paulghaut 


Poodoocherry 

fValah Moohy, Keke Moohy,) 
i Torakel Moohy - - • j 

mortgaged 

- 


Venkat Sooba Putter - 


771 6 

10 

38. 

Ditto 


• ditto 

Charitoompana 

- 

- ditto - 

- 

. 

• ditto • • . • 


642 13 

9 

39. 

Ditto 


• ditto • 

Toombanapala •• • 

- 

- ditto • 

- 

. 

Shamoo Patter . • • 


300 - 

- 

40. 

Ditto 


• ditto 

Vadavipota ... 


. ditto - 

• 

" 

Shangara Nair ... 


342 13 

9 
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Province of Malabar, and the Profits derived by the Purchasers and Mortgagees. 


a 

Pattom 

according to the 

Deeds. 

9. 

Quantity 

of 

Paddy received, 

or 

Verom Pattom. 

10. 

Value 

of the Pattom 
in Col. 9, 
according to 
the 

average Nclling 
Price. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

14. 

Profit. 

Rate of Interest per Cent. 
derived on the Outlay. ^ 

Number of Years re- ^ 

quired to yield the ci 

Money laid out. 

Government Share per 

Cent from the Pat- p 
tom in Col. 9. 

Assumed Gross Produce, 
taking the Pattom to Jd 
be half of the same. 

Government Share per ^ 
Cent, from the Grow p 
Produce. 

11. 

Government 

Demand. 

12. 

Jenmakais 

Share. 

13. 

Total. 



2,200 



314 

4 

7 

103 

11 

5 




103 

11 

5 

210 

9 

2 

ui 

s} 

33 

4,400 

16} 



1,680 

- 

- 

240 

- 

- 

99 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

99 

2 

3 

140 

13 

9 


17 

41 

3,360 

20} 



1,000 

- 

- 

142 

13 

9 

48 

9 

2 


• 

- 

48 

9 

2 

94 

4 

7 

*} 

21 

34 

2,000 

17 



120 

- 

- 

25 

11 

5 

14 

4 

7 

* 

- 

• 

14 

4 

7 

11 

6 

10 

4 

22} 

55} 

240 

27A 



80 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 


- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

2 

50 

50 

160 

25 



100 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

2 

- - 

12 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

10 

10 

40 

200 

20 



31 

- 

- 

7 

12 

- 

4 

8 

- 

• 

- 

- 

4 

8 

- 

■ 

B 

1 

H 

46 

58 

62 

29 



65 

- 

- 

12 

8 

- 

7 

8 

- 

_ 

14 

_ 

8 

1 

■ 


1 

1 

SI 

18 

60 

ISO 

30 



39 

- 

- 

7 

8 

- 

3 

12 

- 


8 



1 

H 

■ 

1 

i 

m 

14 

50 

78 

25 



104 

- 

- 

20 

- 

4 

3 

12 

- 

1 

8 

.. 


B 

■ 

14 

12 

4 

B] 

8 


208 

9} 



64 

- 

- 

12 

5 

- 

7 

8 

- 

• 

14 



H 

■ 

3 

15 


H 

18 

60} 

128 

30} 



52 

- 


10 

- 

2 

3 

12 

- 

- 

10 

- 


6 

- 

5 

10 

2 

9 * 

10} 

37i 

104 

18} 

337 - 

5 

990 

- 

- 

164 

1 

11 

79 

10 

9 

11 

2 

11 

90 

13 

8 

73 

4 

3 

- • 

- - 

48} 

1,960 

24} 

30 - 

3} 

120 

- 

- 

19 

14 

3 

9 

10 

8 

1 

11 

10 

10 

12 

6 

9 

I 

9 


• . 

48} 


24} 

222 - 

n 

735 

- 

- 

121 

13 

6 

66 

15 

1 

6 

11 

2 

73 

10 

3 

48 

3 

3 

- • 

- - 

S4} 


27} 

92 - 

n 

300 

- 

- 

49 

11 

9 

19 

4 

7 

3 

1 

8 

22 

6 

3 

27 

5 

6 

• - 

- - 

38} 

■9 

10} 

181 - 

H 

810 

- 

- 

134 

4 

6 

58 

- 

- 

5 

15 

5 

63 

15 

5 

70 

5 

1 


2 

43 

1,620 

21} 

180 - 

- 

825 

- 

- 

13G 

12 

4 

53 

- 

7 

5 

15 

5 

59 

- 


77 

12 

4 

. . 

- - 

3H} 

^G.'iO 

19 1 

190 - 

5 

1,002 

- 

• 

166 

1 

9 

78 

9 

7 

6 

3 

5 

84 

13 

- 

81 

4 

9 

. • 

- - 

47} 

2,004 

23 i 

76 - 

- 

375 

- 

- 

62 

2 

8 

24 

- 

- 

2 

7 

9 

26 

7 

9 

35 

10 

11 

25 

4 

88} 

750 

19} 

33 - 

8 

135 

- 

- 

22 

6 

- 

9 

11 

6 

1 

1 

10 

10 

13 

3 

11 

8 

9 

I3i 

H 

43} 

270 

21} 

101 - 


472 

5 

- 

78 

5 

2 

50 

9 

2 

3 

5 

I 

53 

14 

3 

24 

6 

11 

si 

11} 

64} 

945 

32} 

30 - 

- 

120 

- 

- 

19 

14 

3 

9 

11 

5 


15 

10 

10 

11 

3 

9 

3 


10 } 

9} 

48} 

240 

24} 

90 - 

- 

202 

5 

- 

33 

9 

1 

14 

9 

2 

2 

15 

8 

17 

8 

JO 

16 

- 

3 

14 

n 

43} 

405 

21} 

90 - 

- 

202 

5 

- 

33 

9 

1 

14 

9 

2 

2 

15 

8 

17 

8 

10 

16 

- 

3 


Si 

43} 

405 

21} 

80 - 

3 

270 

- 

- 

44 

12 

1 

19 

5 

4 

2 

9 

8 

21 

15 

- 

22 

13 

1 

- . 

- - 

43 

540 

21} 

107 - 


343 

5 

- 

56 

15 

1 

24 

12 

10 

3 

9 

8 

28 

6 

6 

28 

8 

7 

- . 

- - 

43} 

687 

21} 

78 - 

- 

186 

- 

- 

30 

13 

3 

15 

1 


2 

9 

8 

17 

10 

8 

13 

2 

7 

1*1 

6i 

' 4H} 

372 

24} 

75 - 

- 

375 

- 

- 

62 

2 

8 

24 

4 

7 

2 

7 

9 

26 

12 

4 

35 

6 

4 

- - 

- - 

39 

750 

19} 

135 ^ 

- 

630 

- 

- 

104 

7 

1 

27 

15 

9 

4 

7 

6 

62 

7 

3 

41 

15 

10 

29l 

3} 

SS} 

1,260 

27J 

56 - 

2» 

262 

5 

- 

43 

8 

3 

24 


- 

1 

IS 

10 

25 

13 

10 

17 

10 

5 

20^ 

b 

5S 

525 

27} 

24 - 

3} 

189 

- 

- 

31 

5 

3 

13 

10 

9 

-- 

12 

11 

14 

7 

8 

16 

13 

7 

14} 

7 

43} 

378 

21} 

137 - 

2J 

465 

- 

- 

771 

1 

4 

29 

3 

8 

4 

7 

7 

33 

11 

3 

43 

6 

1 

IS 

6 } 

37} 

930 

19 

60 - 

- 

168 

7 

- 

27 

15 

7 

12 

4 

- 

1 

15 

10 

14 

3 10 

13 

11 

9 

- - 

- - 

43} 

337} 

21} 

■ • 

- 

337 

5 

- 

65 

16 

2 

11 

11 

5 

2 

3 

9 

13 

15 

2 

42 

- 

- 

SI 

18} 

20} 

675 

10} 

. 

• 

330 

- 

- 

54 

11 

3 

13 

10 

9 

1 

15 

10 

14 

10 

7 

40 

- 

8 

6 } 

IG 

25 

1 

660 

12} 


- 

375 

- 

- 

62 

2 

8 

10 

9 

9 

2 

12 

8 

13 

6 

5 

48 12 

3 

16} 

6} 

17 


8} 


- 

225 


- 

37 

4 

10 

7 

8 

9 

- 

9 

11 

8 

2 

8 

l1 

2 

2 

H 

11 } 

20} 

450 

10 


0.41. 3 U 2 (4.) 
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Appendix, No. 6. (4.) 

LETTER to the Board of Revenue, under date 24 May 1836^ forwarding 
Mr, F. C. BrowrC^ Letter of 14 March 1835. 


To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George. 


Malabar, Principal Collector's Office, Calicut, 
Gentlemen, 24 May 1836. 

1. I DO myself the honour to submit, for your Board’s consideration, copy of a letter 
(No. i) to (No. 3.) and its enclosures from Mr. F. C. Brown of Anjerakandy. I will premise the subject by 
explaining the cause which has apparently drawn forth the observations contained in these 
documents, and proceed to notice those passages that seem to call for explanation from me. 

(No. 4.) 2. On the 26th October 1833, Mr. Brown first called my attention to the subject of the 

correspondence that had passed between his late father and the former Principal Collector, 
Mr. Sheffield, relative to the garden assessment of Anjerakandy, to which I replied under 
Set (No. 5.) date the 8th November following, explaining that I had addressed your Boaid on the sub- 

Report dated making a general survey of all the gardens thioughout the district, as recommended 

15 October 1833. Commissioner Gneme, and suggested the propiiety of awaiting your Board's 

decision previous to my again bringing the subject furwaid. On the Gth October 1834, I 
Letter dated received your Boaid’s reply, directing me to continue the revision of the present garden 

25 September 1834. survey under my own inspection, and by means of iny own establishment, and this I have 
since continued to do. 


3. On inv way to Manapooram in October last, I received a demi-official letter from Mr. 
Brown, dated the 28th of that month, calling my attention again to the subject of the 
assessment of the garden lands in the Anjerakandy umshorns, to which I repelled on the 3d 
Para. 9 of the November in the following: woids, taking that opjiortuiiity of noticing youi Board's orders, 
Jummabundy relative to the remis'^ion Thad recommended of 1.33 rupees on the rice-land assessment: 

Report for 1242. ^^Your case shall be taken up immediately I have finished the work now about to com- 

mence at Choughaut in the Manapooriim unishonis; in furtherance of which object I sent 
off, on the 28th of last month, my head sheristadar to that talook, and am about to join 
him towards the end of this month. The state of tlicse umshorns had long required the 
attention of the Collector, being in many parts (‘onsiderably over-assessed.” 

########## 


I told you, in my letter of the 8fh November 1833, in reply to yours of the 26th 
of the previous mouth, that I had addressed the Board of Revenue on the subject of 
making a general survey of the gardens throughout the district. Enclosure No. 1. is an 
extract from their answer. I have also received their answer regarding the disputed sum of 
153 rupees on the rice-land assessment. No. 2. is extract from my Report to the Board of 
Revenue for Fusly 1242, on this subject; and No. 3. extract from their proceedings, which 
only reached me towards the end of July last, and the minutes of consultation at the end 
of September. I fear there is now no alternative but a new survey of all the 1 ice-lands through- 
out the umshorns, which can be made at the same time with the gaidens. You have (I 
believe) a copy of Mr. Anderson’s letter with you.” This Mr. Brown again acknowledged 
in a demi-official form, requesting a reduction of 10 pei cent, upon the gaideii assessment; 
and on the 13th November I replied as follows : With reference to the other subject, I think 
you had better address me officially, as proposed in your fiist note, for I could not take 
upon myself to make any adjustment without the consent of the Board, and they would 
argue that what Kanara Menon might have found to be the case 10 years back, was not 
likely to be the result of a new inspection at this distant period, and justly decline recog- 
nizing that survey, from tlie fact of tlie former Collectors, Mr. Sheffield and lliidleston, 
having, foi some reason not stated, declined acting upon it. Nothing but a new survey 
of the rice-lands, and inspection of all the gardens, will now satisfy the Board.” 

4. Having thus explained what has passed betw^een Mr. Brown and myself, 1 sliall take 
a summary view of tlie events connected with the garden survey of Anjerakandy. Mr. James 
Vaughan, the former Principal Collector, has, I find, kept the Board acquainted with his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Murdoch Blown, 'fhe garden survey, made by the then head sherista- 
dar, under the orders of Mr. James Vaughan (not Mr. Greeme's survey, as stated by Mr. F.C. 
Brown throughout his letter) was enforced in Fusly 1234, 


5. On Mr. Sheffield’s anpointment to this district, Mr. M. Brown renewed his remonstrances 
against Mr. James Vaughan’s survey. The Enclosure No. 6, is a summary of the corre- 
spondence which took place between the two gentlemen, and shows what was done by Mr. 
Sneffield. I cannot, however, discover on the records of the office Mr. Sheffield's reasons 
for not modifying the garden assessment of Anjerakandy to the exte 
acceded to by Mr. M. Brown; viz. 10 per cent, below Mr. James Vaug 
when in 1239 he carried into execution the result of his garden survey of Kotiote. 

6. Witli respect to the disputed sum of 153 rupees 87 reas, it will be perceived that Mr. 
Brown contends (in para. 2) that up to Fusly 1234, when the garden jumma according to 

See Para. 5 of the Vaughan s survey was introduced, the aggregate amount of assessment of both 

Enclosure, No. 4, gardens and rice-lands was regularly paid agreeably to Major Macleod’s jumma, 
to the Jumma- ’ which, according to the account produced to Mr. F. Anderson, then head Assistant-Collector 
bundy Report for ^ of this district, is as follows • 

1242. 


nt proposed, and 
hams settlement. 


Garden 
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1,352 1 31 Appendix, No. 6.. 

3,496 2 0 

282 0 0 
727 0 65 

Total - - - Rupees 5,857 3 96 
Deduct Pepper-vine Assessment, remitted in 1806 - - 3,496 2 0 

Net Amount - - - Rupees 2,361 1 96 

But instead of 727. 0. C5, Mr. Brown “ acknowledges to have hitherto collected and paid See Para. 8 of the 
rupees 746. 2. 24, on account of rice-lands.” Enclosure, No 4, 

7. According to the statement No. 7, which Mr. Warden submitted to the Board with 
his letter dated the 10th June 1807, the jumma, as per Major Macleod’s settlement, ““"“y Kepoit i«r 
stands as follows, the hooiis being converted into rupees, at the rate of 10 virarog fanama * + \ 
the boon. 3J being equal to 

Rice-lands - - - - 721 1 5 ‘‘“P**- 

Moddoni, or upland cultivation - -- -- - 258 

Garden assessment - -- -- -- - 1,607 14 10 

Pepper-vine ditto 3,357 0 0 

Soornatlias;on[i, or mooterpha ------ 270 13 9 

Total - - - Rupees 5,857 3 8 

Deduct Pepper-vine Assessment, abolished in 1800 - - 33,57 0 0 

Net Amount - - - Rupees 2,500 3 8 


Garden 
Pepper 
Mooterpha - 
Rice lands * 


And in the annual ^alook accounts for the many years, commencing with 1813, the revenue 
of the five tarrahs of Anjcriikaii(ly is paiticularized as follows : — 


H ice-lands --------- - 899 3 11 J 

Gartlens - - 1,074 0 51 

Pep,H T-vinc-^ 3,612 1 95 

Mooteipha - - - - - - - - - -27 100 

Total - - - Rupees 5,857 1 57| 


Deduct Pepper-vine Assessment, abolished in 1806 - - 3,612 1 95 


Net Amount, corresponding with the Sum 
to have been paid by Mr. M. Brown - 

8. By the foregoing figured statements it will be perceived that although the totals of all 
three agree within a fraction, and even with the total amount s])ecifie(l in the cowl f alleaed 

(for its existence could never be traced) to have been issued by Major Maeleod, the parti- above leUer 

culars do not at all correspond with eacli other, and, what is more remarkable, the amount 
hitherto paid by Mr. Brown on account of ric(‘-lands, though asserted to be Major Macleod's 
jumma, does not tally with the account produced by him. 

9. I have not been aide to trace the data upon which the demand against Anjerakandy 
was first particularized in the tulook accounts, but in one of the old jummabundy state- 
ments, it is stated to be the jumma fixed by the Bombay Commissioners, agreeably to the 
survey made under their orders by Canaiigoe Ramayan; that this should have been reverted 
to is not improbable, from the fact that Ooveriiuieut had, under date the. 25th March 1803, 
ordered that the jumma fixed by Major Maeleod should be annulled throughout the pro- 
vince, and that established by the Coniiiiissioners in 1796 reintroduced. 

10. I find also that in the comparative stateineuts of the survey of Anjerakandy forwarded 

to the Board by Mr. James Vaughan with his letter dated the 30th April 1824, the Sef Col. 133 of the 
former juinrnu on account of gardens, is entered at rupees 1,074. 0 . 51, and that of rice- Siaument, No. 1 . 
lands at rupees 899. 3. 11 , both which correspond with the items entered in the last of the Ditto, of the 
figured statements given in para. 7. Statement. 

11. Adverting to the observations contained in the 6th para, of Mr. Brown’s letter, I 
beg to state that I was well aware that in virtue of Article 2. of the Moochilka entered 
into by the late Mr. M. Brown, under date the 30th April 1817, the five tari-ahs of Aiijera- 
kandy are not liable to a new rice-land a.ssessnicnt, unless a new assessment was introduced 
throughout the district. My object in proposing (in ray answer to Mr. Brown dated 13th 
November last) that the whole of the rice-lands shoula be surveyed, was not to raise or 

modify the present assessment, but to set at rest the existing dispute regarding the proper Rupecf 899 8 ii} 
amount to be paid; viz. whether 899 rupees 3 qrs. Hi rcas, or rupees 746. 2. 24; tW 2 24 

object, I conceived, would be fully attained, to the satisfaction of both parties, by com- Difference 163 0 87i 
paring several schedules with the lands themselves; a measure which suggested itself to — ■■■ — 

me as the more necessary, after what I found stated in Mr. James Vaughan’s letter to the Appendix II. 
late Mr. M. Brown, dated the 31st May and 4th June 1826. 

12. The 

* Virarog fanams, 20,576, or Star Pagodas J,669. 30 fs. equal to rupees 5,878. IS, 9. 
t Kiiclosnre No. 6 , to Mr. Warden’s letter dated 10 June I 807 . 

3^3 


arknowWged1^^2 2„ 3 ..li See Appendix I. 

post., p. 539. 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


Exclusive of the 
disputed sum of 
153 rupees. 


All fruit exempt 
from duty at the 
Land and Sea 
Custom-houses. 


12 . The Statement (B.) alluded to in the 8 th para, of Mr. Brown’s letter, purports to 
show the direct and some of the indirect taxes paid last year, out of the produce of his 
garden land ; and in the next para, he states that the former amounts to rupees 946. 2 . 62.* 
and the latter to rupees 4,813. 3. 29, f which, added to those which Mr. Brown says can 
only be indicated and estimated, give a total of rupees 8,260. 1 . 9. ; I have not the means 
of judging of the correctness of this statement, nor of forming an accurate idea of its 
principle, inasmuch as it only exhibits the different disbursements, without any information 
regarding the annual return derived from tlie plantation, which alone could enable any one 
to form an opinion as to whether the indirect taxes are proportionate or not. 

13. It cannot, however, be denied, that every landholder, farmer and merchant, contribute*^ 
in an indirect way to the |)ul)lic revenue; the larger his establishment, pursuits and speculations, 
the greater the amount of indirect taxes (such as those described by Mr. Brown) will be. It 
follows then, that Mr. Brown is not the only j)erson who contributes in an indirect way to 
the public revenue ; every landholder, not in India only, but in every country in the world, 
does the same, and as long as the amount contributed oy each is an equitable proportion of 
the retui 11 which his industry yields, its effect cannot be supposed to be ruinous to tlie 
interests of either the landlord or the Government ; an assumption which, as far us this district 
is eoneerned, is, 1 conceive, fully borne out by the state of the revenues and commerce of 
Malabar, which shall be hei ('after noticed. It will be observed, that Mr. Brown does not 
pretend that lie is worse off than other landowners in Malabar ; his complaint, therefore, is 
against the whole fiscal system. 

14. Anjerakandy ('ontams five tarrahsor hamlets, named Palery, Karaeate, Mamba, Moo- 
ringuery, and Anjciakaiidy; thetotaljumma as now collected is as follows: 


Rice lands - 746 9 4 

Gaiden lands 1,557 8 7 

Dry giaiii cultivation - -- -- - 3 117 

Mooterpha - - - - - - - - 3 9 880 

Kiiifc tax - -- -- -- - 72 G4 


Tc^al - - Rupees 2,777 11 10 


Total Population - - - 2,(»31. 

Making the demand about - Rupees 1 011 per head. 

15. The commutation pi ice of grain is 45 rupees per 1,000 dungalics, as explained in the 
37th paragragh of my Report, on the si'ttlcment of lAisly 1244. The arrack farm does not 
extend to Anjerakandy, and as regards the knife-tax, each toddy-knife pays six fanams, and 
each jagry-knife nine fanams. 

16. Mr. Brown pays about 70 rupees to Government on account of his own rice-lands, 
and 800 nipees on account of the garden assessment; in addition to which he has extensive 
plantations of cinnamon, coifee ami mulbcirv, which, with the pepper, and all kinds of fruits 
and esculent roots, as enumerated in the 26th and 23d paras, of my Reports for 1242 and 
1243, pay no land-tax. 

17. It may not be irrelevant to notice here, that upon an estimate made by my second 
shenstadar, who was deputed to Anjerakandy in 1834; it appeals that about two lacs of 
cinnamon trees have been ])I<mted, This valuable spi(!c is, according to the last accounts, 
selling in the Loudon market at 7 s. 5c/. the lb. Mr, Brown, on the 26th November last, 
expoited on the ship “ Boyne ’’ 1 10 chests, containing 19 0 . 15 ni. 8 lb., which, in England, 
at the above valuation, would yield the sum of rupees, 41,343. 13. 4, at the exchange of 2s. 
the rupee. If from this sum the cost and charges are d(^ducted, say, taking the Tcllicherry 
tariff valuation of 280 rupees per candy of 560 lbs., or half a rupee tlie lb.— 


Rupees 

Duty on the tariff value, at 2 J per 7o - 
Charges for packing, &c., say 20 rupees per candy - 
Freight, at 60 rupees the ton - - - - - 

Charges in England, say 10 per cent, upon the gross value 


6,534 0 0 

138 6 7 

395 4 7 

296 7 5 

4,104 6 2 


Total - - - Rupees 10,468 7 9 


The 


^ Col, 6, House Tax 
„ 8, Wet Land Tax 


•}• Col. 3, Paddy-OTOwer's Tax 
„ 6, Salt and tobacco Tax 
„ 7, Sea Customs - 
,, 9, Revenue chai^g^es 


Rupees 179 2 0 
767 0 62 





»4(> 

2 62 


mm 

. 

- 3,160 

0 0 

- 

m 

- 

431 

0 0 

. 

- 

- 

- 968 

3 29 

- 

- 

- 

264 

0 0 


. - 4,813 3 29 


Rupees - 
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The above consignment may be estimated to have yielded a profit of about 30^575. 6. 7. 
This statement may be erroneous as to the amount I have set (lowii for charges and freight, 
as of coiiise I can only guess at what they may be, but your Board may be able to form a 
more correct judgment. 

18. If this single consignment of one of the many articles produced at An jerakandy should 
have yielded a profit of about 30,000 rupees, it will have paid, not the interest at 10 per cent, 
entered in the last column of Mr. Brownes Statement (B.\ viz. 7,oo() rupees ; but more than 
half the purchase-money paid to Government for the plantation, which, according to the ftth 
para, of the Board’s letter to Government, under date the 26th December 181.5, does not 
amount to 70,000 rupees,* as entered in the Statement just adverted to, but only to 56,800 
rupees, as follows : — 


Original debt 

Deduct salary to Mr. Brown, as Superintendent, 
included in the above sum 

Value of buildings destroyed ----- 

Remission for cattle, &c. ------ 

Remission on account of pepper-vines - - - - 

Remission on account of the destruction of colFcc plants, 
&c. - 


Remains 


38,400 - - 

12,000 - - 
6,800 - - 
1,000 - - 

35,000 - - 


Received Bills for - - - 

Balance remaining to be paid 


150,000 - 


93,200 - - 


56,800 

20,000 


36,800 


Suppoied Grott 
Sale, Ks. 41,043 IS 4 
Deduct 
eoht and 

chaiges 10,468 7 9 
30,576 6 ? 


A'ore— See No. 1 1 of the 
“ Madias Spectator,** 
nated 15 October 
p. 81, in wbieh it it 
Ktated, that this veiy 
coTiHignment of ciunamoft 
told at high 7 #. 1 1 <2. 
tlie lb. 

ATdfe.— In Dec. 1 834, 
Mr. Blown exported by 
th«^‘ Moilcy" 10 c. 7 m. 
4 lb. of cmaiiion. 


Enclosure in the 
Letter from the 
Hoard, dated 
9 April 1 & 2 I. 


N,B, Two para* 
graphs are marked 
11 . 

C'ol 10 , Revenuee col- 
lected, \U 99,397 1 4 . 

Cul 9, CoHt of collection 
(261x33)8,712- - 
1 1 , B.il.tnees 
paid - 1,881 3 60 


The foregoing balanee appears, by the 68th para, of a general letter from England, dated 
13th September 1820, to have been jiaid by Mr. F. C. Brown. 

19. Ill the 10th para. Mr. Brown observes, But does even the above sum, large as 
it is, exhiliit (he wliole of my contribution in aid of the levcnue, or the nature and extent of 
the services 1 render as a nicmber of the community ? I am obliged, in self-defence, to pro- 
ceed with an examination of tlie subject;” accordingly, in the 11th para, he says, '‘the 
statement (B.) further shows, that about one lac of rupees of revenue has licie been collected 
and paid to the Govcrimieiit, free from all clxirge whatsoever, but at a cost to iis of 
10,593 rupees in money only, exclusive of unavoidable charges in aid of the revenue and 
police, which annually occur.” Mr. Brown then asks, “Arc these contributions nothing? 

Will the Board of Revenue forgive me, when it argues the propriety of loading my garden 
land with a demand, which the Board’s sentiments of justice would, I think, strike ulf from 
any one of my native neighliours? If, I ask, whether any other example like it, of money, 
time, trouble, all gratuitously, silently, noiselessly bestowed in aid of the purposes of 
Government can be produced It is, perhaps, needless for me to remark (for the records 
of your Board will show it), that it was at the particular solicitation of the late Mr. M. 

Brown, that Major Macleod left him in charge of the revenues of the five tarrahs, which 
compose the Anjerakandy plantation; Mr. James Vaughan, the former Principal Oollector, 
on more than one occasion oftered to relieve him of the duty of collecting and paying into 
the public treasury the revenue recoverable from the ryots residing within the limits of 
Anjerakandy, but Mr. Murdoch Brown expressed his willingness to retain the charge. 

20. By the nioochdka entennl into by Mr. M, Brown, under date the 30th of Apiil 1817, 
your Board will perceive that Mr, Brown is bound “ to the due payment and discharge of 
the revenue” of the lauds comjirised m the Aiijenikaiidy plantation, and when it is considered 
that the draft of the moochilka was prepared by the late Mr. M. Brown himself, f it is but 
natural to suppose that he had good reasons for undertaking the task ; be this as it may, (he 
nature of Mr. Brown’s tenancy of Anjerakandy places him on the same footing with the 
zemindars on the other coast; accordingly the collection and payment into the public trea- 
sury of the revenues of the five tarrahs, far from being a gratuitous act, is absolutely binding 
upon him, as admitted by his late father to Mr. Vaughan, in his letter, dated 27th June 
1825. 

21. Mr. F. C. Brown appears, under date the 14th December 1830, to have applied to 
Mr. Sheffield for the same allowance for collecting the revenue of the umshoins leased out 
to him, as is granted to other iimshoms. Mr. Shefiield’s answer is not on record, but 
Mr. Brown has, in the voucher (D.), given a copy of the same. 

22. Adverting to that part of the 11th para, in which Mr. Brown says, “and what is 
solicited in return? not favour, not exemption from, or diminution of assc<»siiiont, but simple 
equity, that I should not be required to pay whataOovernineut officer officially reports ought 
not to have been demanded ?” I beg to observe that it is true that the modification in the 

f arden assessment recommended to Mr. Sheffield by the Pymasli Sheristadar Karoonagara * 

lenon, has not been carried into effect (as noticed in the 5th para, of this address) ; but it 
is equally true that the annual jummabundy, introduced in this district from the com- 
mencement of 1243, has been extended to Anjeracandy, and that the net remissious 
' granted 


10.593 3 60 


Sec Appendix IV., 
post,, p. 540 . 

Sec Appendix V., 
post., p. 541. 


See Article ut, 
Appendix VI., 
post,, p. 541. 


»SVt' Appendix VI I , 
post., p. 543. 

Appendix VTII, 
post., p. 543. 


* See Col. 14, Mr. Brown's Voucher (B.) 

f See para. 13 of Mr. Warden's letter to the Principal Collector of Malabar, which accompanied Mr. 
James Vaughans letter to the Board, dated 25 July 1825. 

0 . 41 - 3^4 
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Appendix^ No. 6. 


No. 7 . 


No. 8. 


In 1805, 
cotton, to the value 
of 30,44,544 s*cca 
rupees, was ex- 
ported from Bengal. 
(Mtlburn's Oriental 
Commerce, vol. ii. 
p. 150.) 

% No. 9, p. 164. 


granted in that and the following Fusly 1244, on account of the gardens, amount to rupees 
12*2. 7. 10., and on account of hoube*tax to rupees 10. 8. 0., the former being equal to 
rupees 7. 4. 8. per cent. (2. 11. 4. percent, less than the reduction suggested by Karoonagara 
Menon), and the latter equal to 2. 9. 7. per cent., when compared with the respective jumma. 

23. In the concluding part of para. 11, Mr. Brown, after speaking of the emigration of 
Englishmen to America, &c., and of the success of those who resorted to Swan River, asks 
“ Why does she (India) see them not ? why will she never see them ? ” and answers, because 
the sovereign assumes to be the sole landlord of the soil, and prefers wild beasts as tenants, 
to parting with this useless and pernicious* claim, to a body of free, industrious and intelligent 
proprietors, and because it can liardly yet treat an Englishman but as an interloper;'* aud 
n support of his expression of ^‘pernicious,** he shows in the margin, that the revenue of 
Fort St. George in 1808-9 was 4,09, .30, 000 ; and that in 18*27-*28, it was 4,01,72,000, the 
difference in 20 years, being a decrease of 7,58,000 rupees. It is needless, I conceive, to 
trace in this place the cause of the rise or fall of the revenue of Fort St. George, but if in 
1827-28 there was a decrease of 7,58,000 rupees compared with the Revenue of 1808-9, 
Mr. Brown himself amply furnishes the reason of the same; for, at the end of para. 13, he 
states, that the assessment of the Ceded Districts was, in 1827, reduced from 56,00,000 
rupees to 42,50,000, or 13,50,000 rupees below the assessment of 1804, a proof that the 
“ sovereign'* is always ready to do justice where it is due, in order to promote the welfare of 
his subjects. On tlie other hand, this fact points out in unequivocal terms, that the decrease 
in the revenue of Fort St. George in 1827-28, did not arise from the causes assigned by 
Mr. Brown. 

24. Before closing my observations on the 11th para., I would beg to offer a few remarks 
on that part of the note appended thereto, in which Mr. Brown takes a comparative view of 
the quantity of cotton produced in and exported from the United States and India respec- 
tively. Mr. Brown asserts, “ In 1834-35, tlve United States produced 1,333,243 bales of 
370 lb. each, from the labour, it is computed, of 650,000 field slaves.’* Whether Mr. Brown 
makes this assertion on any better authority than the “Bombay Courier,** of the 23d January 
1836, I know not; but by an article published in that paper (herewith forwarded), it 
appears that the very number of bales which Mr. Brown avers to have been the produce 
of 1834-35, is merely what the crop of 1835 was expected to be. Mr, Brown next says, 
“Of this quantity (1,353,243 bales) upwards of 1,100,000 were exported to Great Britain,** 
and then pioceeds to show what number of ships and American seamen the exportation of 
these 1,100,000 bales gave employment to; what the proceeds of sale m England amounted 
to m round numbers; and what the latter (16,500,000 /.) invested at a profit of 20 per 
cent, gave us the icturn imports into the United States. By the aiticle above alluded to, 
it appears that the quantity of cotton con^'iirned in the United States in 1834, was 196,000, 
and that in 1835 it was expected to reach 230,000 bales ; when the latter is deducted from 
1,333,243, the residue is 1,10.3,243 bales, tlie whole of which Mr. Brown would make it 
appear, was exported to England, and sold there at 8d. the lb,; whereas, it is well known 
that a great quantity o(’ cotton is exported from America to France and other foreign 
states. 

25. Mr. Brown further says, “The expoit from India, whose home manufactures are 
utterly ruined, be it observed, did not amount to 150,000 bales, or one-nintli.** Assuming 
that these are bales of 370 lb. each, similar to the American ones, I cannot admit that the 
exports from India are so small. The accompanying “ Bombay Courier,** dated the 16th 
February last, shows that the averagef exports from that port to Great Britain and China 
alone, for the last six years, were 195,118 bales, which are, I am informed, of 3i cwt., or 
392 lb. each ; accordingly they are equal to 206,719 bales of 370 lb. If to these were added 
the exports from Madras during the last year, which, according to the Quarterly Statements 
published in the “ Price Current,” amount to 637,204 inds., or 43,054 bales of 370 lb., 
the exports from Bombay and Madr.is alone would amount to 249,77.3 bales, or about 
100,000 bales more than the quantity stated by Mr. Brown, without taking into account 
the quantity produced in and exported from the provinces under the Bengal Pre.sidency, 
and the districts under tlie Madras Government, as well as the exports from Bombay to 
ports other than Great Britain and China. 

26. I have not the means of ascertaining what the quantity of cotton produced in and 
exported from India particularly to England is, but tliat it is much more than Mr. Brown 
asserts, is fuither proved by the statement of the imports in 1835 into the United Kingdom, 
published in the “Bombay Couner’*J of the 19th ultimo (herewith transmitted), by which 
it appears that the imports fiom America amounted to 880,803 bags, and those from the 
East Indies to 407,373 bags; so that the exports from India to the United Kingdom, so far 
from being equal only to one-ninlh, as asserted by Mr. Brown, are very nearly half the 
quantity imported into England from America. 

27. I am likewise ignorant of the past and present condition of the manufacture of piece- 

f oods in all our Indian territories, but judging fiom what has come within my observation, 
have no hesitation in stating, that the trade in this article, as carried on through Malabar, 

does 


• Revenue of Fort St. George, lBOfl-9 4, 09, .30, 000 

1827-28 4,01,72,000 


Decrease in 20 years 7,58,000 (Pari. Papers.) 


t 1 have taken the average, because the crop of 1835 totally failed in many districts under the Bombay 
Presidency, whereas In America the three last seasons are stated (Bombay Courier, 23 Jan. 1830, p. 3.3), to 
have been brilliant.** The exports in 1835 from Bombay and Madras alone to Great Britain amount to 
125,648 bales of 370 lbs. 
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does not justify the conclusioiii that ^Uhe home manufactures are utterly ruined.’’ In 1834 Appendix, Ko. 6. 

the value of piece-goods imported by land into this district and exported by sea was 

(4,363) four thousand three hundred and sixty-three rupees. In 1813*14 the exportations 
amounted to (62,911) sixty-two thousand nine hundred and eleven. In 1832*83 to 
(15,54,607) fifteen lacs fifty-four thousand six hundred and seven, and in 1834-35 to 
(22,81,230) twenty-two lacs eighty-one thousand two hundred and thirty rupees. 

28. I would briefly notice, in reply to what Mr. Brown designates (in para. 16) as the 
tree-cutting-down system, that not a case of the kind has occurred during my residence in 
Malabar, nor am I aware that such a practice was ever in force. Mr. Greeme, with a view 
of clearly explaining in his Hookutnnamah,” those trees which should he assessed to revenue 
and those that should be exempt, says of the whole number of cocoa-nut trees ascertained 
by actually counting them, you will deduct, as past bearing, those only which the 
proprietor will agree to cut down.” In the Hookumnamahs’^ issued by me, the words 
used, are the following : — " Those trees only should be excluded which are so unproductive 
that the owner would rather cut down than pay the tax for.” It clearly was never intended 
that a tree should actually be cut down, but that unpiorluctive trees, which the owners were 
willing to cut d6wn, should be excluded from the accounts; and if an instance of the kind is 
known to Mr. Brown, it must, 1 trust, be a solitary one. 

29. I am quite free to admit that our revenue system, as regards gardens, the tree tax 
instead of the land-tax is most harassing both to the Government officers and ryots ; but I am 
at a loss to devise a plan that would be as acceptable to the ryots as that now in force. 

Mr. Rickards, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Warden and Mr. GroBme, all gentlemen of long ex- 
perience in Malabar, and acquainted with the system prevailing in other districts, gave the 
subject much attentive consideration, and all arrived at the same conclusion, that the 
existing svstem was the best calculated to promote the prosperity and happiness of the 
people, and that it would be wrong to alter the present principle,” which, as Mr. Grecme 
says in the 1281st para, of his Heport, is in accordance with the practice of the different 
governments that have been established in Malabar ; viz. to ascertain the actual produce of 
the garden trees, and to proportion the assessment to it ; and finally, the principles of the 
assessment in force were approved by Sir Thomas Miinro in his minute under date the 16th 
July 1822. 

30. Had we all wealthy landlords like Mr. Brown, instead of 159,000 ryots paying 
revenue direct to Government (many of them in very confined circumstances, whose total 
revenue, in numberless cases, does not exceed a few fanams), the state of things he would 
desire might be introduced, pei haps, with much benefit to the prosperity of the country, 
and obviate the necessity that now exists to promote the good of all, of an occasional 
inspection of each man’s estate, so obnoxious to the free notions of an Englishman. 

31. A plantation of cocoa-nut trees of the first class (Attewepoo) in a flourishing con- 
dition, planted on the existing custom of distance, pays about lOrs. la, 3p. the cawny ; 
other gardens, again, that may have suffered from storm^ tempest, old age and other calamities 
and deteriorations to which the trees are subject, may be only paying from one-fourth to 
one-tenth the sum which the flourishing garden is capable of bearing ; if no relief was given 
in such cases, and all were made to pay alike by a fixed land-tax, the multitude of the middling 
classes would soon be annihilated, and the country overrun by a set of desperate men, who 
being without means of livelihood, would be driven to plunder, and living upon the wealthy', 
would bring them down to the same state of wretchedness as themselves. Under such a 
state of things, Malabar would soon exhibit the reveise of her present picture of prosperity 
and happiness compared with former days, unless indeed the state of the Company’s finance 
would permit the Government to fix the assessment upon the land planted with cocoa-nut 
trees, that would reduce the prcscni; assessment to a mere tithe, and confer ou the people of 
Malabar further blessings than those which, as far as iny information goes, they now enjoy 
above the inhabitants of other districts under the Madras Government. Mr. Gieeme has 
fotered fully and ably into this important subject from the 1166th para., more or less, to 
para. 1281, furnishing your Board with ample data to arrive at a just conclusion. 

32. Mr. Brown appears to me, in all he has advanced, to have overlooked the fact, that 
should a land-tax at any time be determined upon, instead of a tree-tax, his cinnamon, 
coffee and mulbeny plantations, that nciw pay no tux, would, with other garden lands cul- 
tivated with the pepper, plantain, &c. &c., be brought upon the assessment, and be ultimately 
the means of adding to the burdens of the people. 

33. With reference to Mr. Brown’s remarks at para. 17, where he says, An incomparably 
larger and increasing share of revenue would be derived were the land suffered to become 
private \)roperty, and the people suffered, unrestricted and uninterfered with, to rew the 
whole fruits of the capital and industry they may bestow upon it ; I repeat, without fear of 
contradiction from any person conversant with the subject, that all that a farmer asks is to 
be allowed to produce!’’ 1 would observe, that the sovere^n does not pretend to he landlord in 
Malabar, as proved by the fact that the land is universHUy saleable at a high and advancing 
price. Mr. Grosme, at the 1427th para, of his report, shows that land is valued as high as 

40 and 50 years’ purchase. Major Walker, in his comprehensive and valuable I reatise on End. No. (?, to the 
the Land Tenures of Malabar,” states, in the 4tli para., ** Thus much is certain, that in no Bombay Tonimis- 
country in the world is the nature of this species of propei-ty (landed estates) better un- hip. n to 

derstood than in Malabar, nor its rights more tenaciously maintained.” Sir Thomas M unro, Boaid oi 
when Collector of Canara, said the land there had been private propeity for ages,” and 
tiiat the titles to it were clearer and of greater antiquity than any deeds in England. 1'hat ^ looi., 
the same is the case in Malabar, cannot be disputed. The present assessment does, indeed, 

0.41. 3 X nearly 
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SO per cent of the 
groM produce, 

12 ditto ditto, 

SO ditto ditto, 
commuted into money 
at the selling price of 
the day. 


Fualy 1240 - 1,27,182 

1241 - 1,28,90.3 

1242 . 1,25,506 

1243 - 1,26,975 

1244 - 1,14,803 


Total - 6,24,369 


Ayerige - 1,24,873 


Fttslyl241 - 15,224 

1242 • 14,269 

1243 - 10,545 

1244 . 14,660 


Total - 54,698 


See para. 1302 of 
his Report on 
Malabar. 


nearly resemble what Mr. Brown has here stated ; for^ with the exception of the tax on the 
cocoa-nuty the betel and the jack trees, a share of the rice-crop cultivated in the ubeyoms 
and in the moddom and ponum lands, together with a share of the elloo (all other grain 
cultivated in these lands being free), what interference, may I ask, does Mr. Brown meet 
with in carrying on his cultivation of the cinnamon, coiFee, mulberry, pepper, &c.? 
None that 1 am aware of ; and what greater inducement could the Goverment hold out to 
the cultivator to assure him of the land being private property, and to induce him to force 
the soil to produce for his individual benefit, than exempting such lands from all land-tax, 
and demanding but a very moderate duty on exportation ; the cinnamon and pwper paying 
only per cent, on exportation to England, on the tariff valuation of (anams (half 
a rupee) a pound for the former, and 60 rupees the candy for the latter. 

84. I have no official data to enable me to speak of other parts of India, but sufficient 
evidence is to be found on the records of this district to disprove the remarks contained in 
the Idth para, being, in any respect, applicable to Malabar. 

36. It is now about 44 years since we first took possession of Malabar, at which 
time we found it in a state of anarchy and discord, its inhabitants being plundered and 
murdered in open day, and its population as low as one-fourth of its present number. Major 
Macleod made it to amount in the year 1802'* to 465,504 souls; in 1822 it amounted to 
927,000 ;t by the last census, taken by me in 1833, it amounted to 1,097,000. From Mr. 
Warden we learn, to use his own words, “ the produce of the country, when the Company 
acquired Malabar, was not equal to its consumption, but when I left it,:]; the produce was 
equal to the internal demand.’’ 

36. From the late Mr. Murdoch Brown (Mr. F. C. Brown’s father) we learn, in his letter 
to the Reporter of External Commerce, under date the 24th January 1804, that, to 
Canara, Malabar was indebted for a considerable quantity of rice, which was paid for almost 
wholly m money, at a disadvantageous exchange ; upwards of three lacs of rupees are paid 
in bullion for this article by the inhabitants of the northern ports ; at present the southern 
countries of Malabar and the district of Palghaut send large quantities to the northward, 
and there is reason to believe* that in a few years no importation will be required.” Again, 

in his letter to the Collector of Sea Customs at Madras, dated the 1808, he says, 

“This decrease in the value of imports has arisen solely from the diminished demand for 
foreign rice, which this province raises fully as much as is required for internal consumption;” 
and in the same letter Mr. Brown remarks, “The decrease of imports being, as observed 
above, chiefly on the article of rice, is a further proof of the rapidly increasing resources of 
this province.” 

37. Mr. Graeme, in para. 1390 of his report, states, “It is a very strong proof of the improved 
condition of Malabar, that formerly tributary to Bengal and Canara for rice, she has been 
able to dispense with their assistance, and even to export her own grain occasionally.” 

38. On referring to our export accounts, I find that Malabar, as noticed in the 30th para, 
of my report for Fusly 1242, made her first exportation of rice in Fusly 1214, amounting in 
value to 24,160 rupee.'^, since which time she has made* annual exportations by sea and land, 
varying in value from three to eleven and odd lacs of rupees. During this period, other 
branches of her trade, and the cultivation of the country, have been steadily iinpioving. 
The Land Customs, which in Fusly 1218 only yielded a revenue of rupees 29,339. 2. 8, have 
gradually been on the increase, § and now yield upwards of 1,20,000 rupecs.per annum, which, 
be it observed, does not proceed from any rise in the rates of duty or tariff valuation ; on the 
contrary, piece-goods, one of the principal articles which contribute to the land customs, is 
now rated about 33| per cent, below the tariff price which obtained in 1813-14, when the 
average price was rupees 3. 13. 2. per piece, whereas in 1833-34 it was only rupees 
2. 10. 5. 

39. Pepper, one of the staples of Malabar that pays no land-tax, and which was formerly 
only exported on an average of between 3,000 and 4,000 candies, has, by the increased cul- 
tivation that has taken place, been exported during the last four years to the extent of no 
less a ^antity than 54,698 candies, as noted in the margin. 

40. The remarkable increase which has taken place in the exportation of piece-goods 
has already been noticed in the 27th para, of this address ; ample proof of the increasing 
prosperity of the country having been fully given in the 20th to the 29th paras, of my 
Report loi' 1243, and in the 27th and 28th paras, of the Report for 1244. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to enter more into detail in this place, than to notice that the fact above 
asserted, regarding the average produce of pepper in Mfelabar 30 years back, rests on the 
authority ofMr. Brown’s father, who was then C!ollector of Sea Customs, and who mentions 
in the 52d para, of his Report to the Reporter of the External (Commerce, under date the 
24th January 1804, that the produce of 1804 did not exceed 4,000 candies, and in his Report 
for 1806, 3,014 candies, as well as on the authority of Mr. Greeme. I will notice one fiir- 
ther evidence in addition to those enumerated in my Reports for Pushes 1242, 1243 and 
1241, of the improvement to the country and the benefit that will result to the cultivator 
in Malabar (which Mr. Brown is now reaping in a special manner, as shown in the 17th 
~Dara. of this letter) ; viz. the cultivation of cinnamon, which bears no land-tax. 

41. Malabar, 


* See Statement (B.) of the settlement of that year. 

t See Enclosure of Mr. James Vaughan's letter, underrate the 96ih August 1822. 

X Mr. Warden retired from the office of Principal Colleetor in 'Fusly 1226, and from the district, tu 1234. 
§ S5e para. 17 of the Report to the Customs Committee, under date the 15th December 1834. 
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41. MalabAT, unlike any other district under the Madras Govemment, has been exempt Appendixi No. 6. 
from internal transit duties ; duty once paid on the frontiers passes the article free through- , 11 . 1 ., 

out the country; cloth, the manufacture of Malabar made from the cotton jmwn in the 

S roTince, which pays no land-tax, is worn by the people free of all duty. Betel-leaf, so 
igbly saaftagpH in other parts of India, also pays no land-tax and no duty whatever. 

42. Notwithstanding all these ereat results, the land revenue, during a long series of 
years, has remained stationaiv. Major Macleod, a man of no ordinary talents as a revenue 
officer, under a conviction that the assessment of Malabar, compared with other districts, 
was much below what Government had a right to demand, as far back as Fusly 1211, 
raised the jumma in the sum of rapees 3,03,732. 5. 4,* which was again reduced by Mr. 

Rickards, in consequence of the clamour the measure had occasioned. 

43. I would solidt your Board’s attention to the Report submitted by Mr. Warden, 
under date the 16th June 1812, as furnishing information similar to that afforded by Mr. 

Brown in Voucher (B.), exhibiting, however, different lesults. I am inclined myself to think, 
that extra clothing would not be acceptable to the inhabitants; the we^thiest 1 have visited 
and seen in the district, who have ample means of clothing themselves in the richest apparel, 
content themselves with following the custom of the country, by wearing a cloth of muslin 
of the finest texture round the loins, looking more like a veil than s cloth. According to the 
existing usages in Malabar, none can appear in' the presence of a Raja with his head or 
body covered ; a turban, indeed, is never seen in Malabar, save among the servants of 
€h>vemment and of private individuals. The substantial and well-built houses to be found 
all over the country are sufficient protection against the sudden changes of the climate. 

The poor slaves and other labourers, of which Mr. Brown possesses about 600, would 
doubtless, with many other poor to be found in every country, too happy to possess a 
covering of broad-cloth, and greatly would 1 rejoice could 1 devise means to alleviate the 
wretched condition of &e many poor to be found, particularly in the large towns on the sea- 
coast ; there always must be in a country not underpeopled, a vast number of poor who 
merely exist, a state of things for which, even as manifested in England, no remedy has yet 
been suggested ; the many poor to be found in any country is no sign or proof of heavy 
taxation, and those that exist along the coast in this district have not a foot of ground upon 
which they pay any land-tax. 

I have, Ac. 

(signed) F. F. CUmentton, 

Princ^ Colb of Malabar. 


(No. 1.) 

To the Principal Collector of Malabar. 

Sir, Anjerakandy, 14 March 1836. 

I HAVE had the honour to receive extract from para. 9, of the proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, under date of the 9th July 1835, and have to offer many apologies for not having 
previously acknowledged it, and addressed you on the subject ; shortly after its receipt in 
November, I was absent in Trav|ncore on urgent business, and since my return in the end 
of December, I have not, till now, found leisure to reply to the Board’s demand for explana- 
tion in the full add detailed manner which the nature of the reasoning urged by the Board, 
in my particular case, has rendered necessary. 

2. The case is a demand of rupees 153. 3. 3. made upon my land, and appearing against 

it as an outstanding balance since the M. Y. 1000 (1823-24). This balance appears ror the 
first time after Mr. Graeme’s survey and assessment of the garden lands of the province in 
the M. T. 1000; up to that time there is no doubt nor difference as to the total 

revenue paid by my lands, garden and rice none ; that the amount was fixed after a Rupees 3 , 357 . 3. 

jinown and recoided survey, made by the then Principal Collector, Major Maclec^. It is 

not disput’d that up to that time the revenue was regularly and scrupulously discharged 

without arrears; nor is it disputed that since then the new garden assessment of Mr. Gresme, Garden 

and the rice-land assessment of Major Macleod, have been as regularly paid. *’*** ” ** 

3. These admissions rest, not upon my authority, but upon documents and receipts, and ^ 197 0 ss 

upon that of the late head Assistant Collector, Mr. F. Anderson (not to name all his pre- Rupees 2,407 1 48 

'decessors), who at the limse of eight or nine years, was especially directed to investigate and 

report upon .the case. His report, to which the Board now advert, I have never seen ; I have 
only a private note from him returning all my documents, and voluntarily admitting, as the 
result of his examination, the justice of my exemption from this demand. 

4. The 


* The demead, inclosive of mooterphs, which was blended with the land revenue in the under-mentioned 
Fuaiies, stood thus 

1210 17,79,308 5 3 

1211 20,83,130 10 7 

1212 18,0^360 14 3 

Demand also, inclusive of mooterpha, dnrinar the three last Fuslies:-— 

1242 - ..... 16,96,014 13 10 

1243 17,14,452 4 6 

1244 17,16,681 8 2 

O.4IJ * 3x2 
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See Voucher (,A.) 
post.ff. 53S. 


See (B.) poit,, 
PP- 536 - 7 - 


4. The Board, however, dissenta from this conclusion. The Board observes, “ It is pnv 
posed to reduce the assessment of the rice-lands to the amount fixed by Major Macleod's 
survey ; but if this be done with respect to the rice-lands, it would seem to be proper to 
raise the assessment gf the garden laud at least equally.” 

5. In answer to this observation, the Board will suffer me, in the firat place, to request 
its consideration of the 1st and 2d Articles of the deed by which I hold my lands — to observe, 
in the second place, that the assessment upon my garden land has been already raised by 
Mr. Graame’s survey, in common with that of my neighbours, and that as no new assess* 
ment of the rice-lands has been made, it is an error to suppose that any reduction upon my 
rice-land is now proposed ; all that is solicited is, that the Government will see just to 
continue to demand, agreeably to Art. 2 of the deed, the assessment upon my rice-land 
fixed by Major Macleod's survey, this survey continuing to be the only one known and 
in force. 

6. Seeing that my garden land has been surveyed, and the assessment upon it raised to 
the same ratio and extent as that of every other landowner, the Board will pardon me if 
I am unable to perceive the propriety of this assessment being further raised by an amount 
at least equal to the present demand. If the Board will do me the favour ot considering 
the explanation 1 have given, the Board will hardly fail to be of opinion that the demand 
was never chargeable against my rice-land ; d fortiori^ that it cannot with propriety be 
charged against my garden laAd, which has all along paid its increased quota of assessment. 
Now, this is the explanation which from the time the demand was made, the late Mr. 
Brown gave to the then Principal Collector Mr. James Vaughan, who had granted seven 
or eight years’ receipt for the former revenue, rice and garden. Mr. Brown wrote, “ 1 have 
paid Mr. Graeme’s new assessment upon gardens, and Major Macleod’s, as before, upon 
fields ; be so good as to furnish me with a detailed account of the lands from which, and 
the persons from whom I am to raise the excess of 153 rupees; ” an excess which, if the 
different value of money here and in England be consideied, is equal to 153 Z. sterling 
land-tax per annum. Mr. Brown never received any other answer than a repetition of the 
demand ; I have never received any other than para. 9 of the Board’s proceedings, arguing 
the propriety of fixing the whole demand upon my garden land. The members of the Board 
doubtless are, or look forward to be, landowners in England in the same manner as I am 
here, by purchase; let them, I respectfully solicit, put the case to themselves individually, 
and imagine their estates, after the dischai^e of every just and legal demand, saddled, at 
the lapse of 10 or 11 years, with this further sum, in the shape ot a direct land-tax. The 
tenure of land here and in England is different, admitted; and to that as a primary cause 
is to be ascribed, in ray humble opinion, the different state of the two countries — why the 
one, but poorly favoured in soil and climate, has become the richest country in the world 
for the value of its agricultural produce alone — while the other, whose name, from the earliest 
ages of the world, was synonymous with riches, is now among the very poorest on the globe. 
Would any man think of investing his money in land in England, whatever the tenure, were 
he liable to such a demand being made and suspended over him ? 

7. But it is worth while to inquire whether the increased assessment constitutes the whole 
amount of the contribution whicn my garden land pays to the public revenue. The question 
is not susceptible of being answered with strict accuracy ; but it is one of interest, and the 
nature of my avocations enables me to arrive at some results which approach to certainty, 
and contribute to throw some light toward^ the solution of that important problem — the 
effect of direct and indirect taxation upon the industry of a country, and its means of paying 
revenue. 

8. For this reason I am induced to trouble the Board with these results. They are embo- 
died in the accompanying statement, showing the amount of the direct and of some of the 
indirect taxes (for it is not possible to trace all of them), paid last year out of the produce 
of my garden land. 

9. The direct land and house tax * amounts, it will be seen, to rupees 946. 2. 62, tlie 
indirect t taxes to rupees 4,813.3. 29. There are others which can only be indicated and 
estimated, such as the amount of tax paid by my labourers out of their grain and money- 
wages, upon all the necessaries of life they daily consume, besides gram, as cocoa-nuts, jacks, 
oil, fish, curry-stuff, jaggree, toddy, betel-nuts, all of which pay a direct tax; as likewise 
the amount of duty paid upon the enhanced value of my produce when it is imported back 
into India, invested, together with the accumulated profit, in British goods and manufactures 
(to procure which, we know that all the produce raised in India continues insufficient, the 

excess 


• Col. 6, House Tax - 
8, Wet Land Tax 


f Col. 3, Paddy-grower’s Tax- 

6, Salt and tobacco Tax 

7, Sea Customs - 

9, Revenue charges - 


Its. 

7 . r. 

m 

2 0 

707 

0 62 

946 

2 62 

JU 

g. r. 

3,150 

0 0 

431 

0 0 

968 

8 29 

264 

0 0 
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excess being paid for in bullion). The first item contributed by a population of about 800 to 
1,000 persons, can hardly betaken at less than 1,500 rupees, the second at 1,000 rupees; 
adding the three heads together, they show a sum of 8,200 rupees, which, I think it will be 
admitted, is contributed to the revenue by my land and industry, as plainly and intelligibly 
as if the amount weie directly demanded from me. is this sum* trifling? Laying aside the 

E roductive industry set in motion and maintained from the same source, here and elsewhere, 
as the individual who contributes in this proportion to the public wants, not discharged 
his duty ? And whence are seven-eighths of it now contributed ? From the former lair of 
the wild beast. When my fetlier, the late Mr. Brown, sat down to hew the jungle, a royal 
tiger was killed within 60 yards of the spot of my present residence. 

10. But does even the above sum, large as it is, exhibit the whole of my contribution in 
aid of the revenue, or tlie nature and extent of the services I render as a member of the 
community? I am obliged, in self-defence, to proceed with an examination of the subject. 

11, The statement further shows, that about one lac of rupees of revenue has here been 
collected and paid to the Government free from all charge whatsoever, but at a cost to us of 
10,593 rupees f in money only, exclusive of unavoidable charges in aid of the revenue and 
police^ which annually occur. I say nothing of the time, trouble and attention bestowed 
upon these matters, for which all otlier men are paid, and most men expect pensions ; nor 
will I do more than point to the absence, I may say of crime, in the five parishes for 36 
years. But I ask, are these contributions nothing? Will the Board of Ilevenue forgive 
me, when it argues the propriety of loading iny garden land with a demand, which the 
Board’s sentiments of justice would, I think, stiike off from any one of my native neigh- 
bours ? If I ask whether any other example like it, of money, time, trouble, all gratuitously, 
silently, noiselessly bestowed in aid of the purposes of Government, can be produced ? And 
what is solicited in return ? Not favour; not exemption from, nor diminution of assessment; 
but simple equity, that 1 should not be required to pay what a Government officer officially 
reports ought not to have been demanded. Lord William Bentinck has recorded, that 
he feared no sufficient inducement exists to tempt Englishmen of character to settle in 
India. Was his Lordship wrong ? Let us cast our eyes in any other direction — wherever 
we turn them, we see Englishmen, men of capital, education and talent, (themselves the 
most valuable capital), setting in a full continuous flood of emigration for the Americas, 
North and South, the Canadas, the Cape, Australia ; in short, to wherever be tho spot, the 
most barbarous on the habitable globe, they arc suffered to reap the fruit of their industry 
and indomitable energy. Look at them, cast houseless, defenceless on the barren strands 
of Swan River; who can read of their progress there, almost within sight and reach, without 
a thrill of the deepest sympathy and ot‘ patriot exultation ? Behold them, in the space of 
only six or eight years, loading ships with their produce, and pouring their grateful fii si- 
fruits into the lap of the mother country, in reward for the slenclerest measure of protection, 
but foi the fullest measure of unrestricted industry. Does India, between Cape Comorin and 
the Himalayas, not furnish space enough without crowding and encroaching, for 6, 10, 60, 
100,000, or a million of such men ? Why does she see them not — why will she never see 
them ? Because the sovereign assumes to be tlie sole landlord of the soil, and prefers wild 
beasts as tenants, to parting with this us(*less and pernicious j: claim to a body of free, 
industrious and intelligent proprietors §, and because it can hardly yet treat an Englishman 
but as an interloper.” 

11. To 
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Govcrnor-gencror* 
Minute, 10 May 
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* See Columns 1, 2, 0, 13. 

Re. q. r. 

\ Col. 10, Revenue collected 99,897 1 4 

9, Cost of Collection, (264 x - - - - 8,712 0 0 

11, Balance paid ------- 1^881 3 CO 


10,593 3 60 


t Revenue of Fort St. Gcoi^, 1808-9 - - - - 4,09,«*10,000 

1827-8 . - - . 4,01,72,000 


Decrease in 20 years 7,58^000 (Pari. Papera.) 

§ This is said in no spirit of exaggeration, but from an intimate, profound and painful conviction of the 
truth. In proof, let any man candidly and attentively consider tho following facts, and with calm and 
patient thought trace and follow to their inilnito and complicated results the consequences, political, econo- 
mical and moral, with which they have been and continue to be fraught, both to Great Britain and India. 
Until about 45 years ago, India was the only country in the world, as it had been from the earliest records 
of history, which exported cotton. Scarcely did the United States then produce 100 lbs. In 1834-35 the 
United States produced 1 ,333,243 bales of 370 lbs. each, from the labour, it is computed, of 550,000 field 
slaves ; of this quantity upwards of 1,100,000 bales were exported to Great Britain, giving re-employment to 
733 ships of 500 tons each, and to 30,000 American seamen. The export from India, whose home manufac- 
tures are utterly ruined, be it observed, did not amount to 150,000 bales, or onc-nintb, the value of wliich^ 
sold in Eng^land at 4(f. a pound, was about 900,000/. The value of American cotton sold there at 8 c/. 
amounted, in round numbers, to 16,500,000/., which, invested at a profit of 20 per cent, in British goods and 
manufactures, gave a value of 1,780,000/. ^ the i-etiirn imports into the United States. (This is in the sup- 
position that the voyage to and fro was direct ; but it was proved before Parliament that this cotton, after 
being sold in Liverpool, was invested in British manufactures, loaded on board the same ships, taken to 
Canton, there exchanged for cargoes of tea and silks, which again were carried to the best markets offered 
by tho foreign world, a trade from which the British merchant was rigoroudy excluded,** and there sold, so 

that 


•* The proclaimed reason of thk exclusion was the good of India. In 1835 the demand at Canton for 
Indian cotton and opium, at very high prices, was never greater. From what cause ? Because the Chinese 
had sold 44,000,000 instead of 34,000,000 of lbs. of tea alone for expoit to Gieat Bxitaiiii 

0.4^- 3x3 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


• The tahsildar of 
Cotiayum. 

See (C.) post^ 

P- 538 - 


See (D-) post, 

P- 538 . 

1824. 1836. 

From - 1,000 to 1,011 
10 years. 


1 1 . To return from this digression, I hope to meet with your forgiveness, and that of the Board, 

if before closing this letter f adduce the following illustration of the system. — ^To the pure 
and beneficent intentions which presideover it, no man does more ample justice than myself ; 
but daily and hourly, familiar as I am with its operation, I cannot shut my eyes to what 
seem to me to be its certain unerring effects both upon the governors and the governed ; and 
however erroneous my conclusions, my past und present conduct will, I trust, shield the 
mention of them from being ascribed to any other motive than the conscientious discharge 
of a duty both to the one and the other. ^ 

12. In November 1826, in consequence of petitions complaining of over-assessment result- 
ing from Mr. Grcerae’s garden survey, the Principal Collector, Mr. Sheffield, deputed one of 
his sheristadars and other native officers, to make a counter survey (Ageemashy) of the 
five parishes of Anjerakandy, as they had made of some neighbouring ones, in which a great 
reduction in the jumma was accordingly allowed. The reduction resulting in the five 
parishes proved to be so much greater than Mr. Sheffield anticipated, that he deputed the 
nead survey sheristadar, and another native officer* of rank and experience, to make another 
counter-survey, this being the third survey which the revenue officers of Government had 
made, the owners and occupiers of land standing passively by ; the head survey sheristadar 
made his report to Mr. Sheffield, who sent a dopy and translation of it to the late Mr. Brown, 
stating that the garden lands of the five parishes were over-assessed, recommending a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, upon the jumma, ana advising (and this merits notice) that the reduction 
should be left to be made by Mr. Brown. 

13. Although Mr. Sheffield questioned not the propriety of this reduction upon the gar- 
dens, a press of more urgent business I regret to say, prevented him from giving effect to it, 
and the consequence is that the inhabitants of the five parishes have now paid one year’s 
revenue more than, according to the report of the head survey sheristadar, ought to have 
been assessed upon them. It is a maxim laid down bv the advocates of ryotwar, that after 
a survey of a country has been made, and the errors, inequalities, and imperfections of this 
survey carefu^ corrected, adjusted and remedied by a counter-survey made by paid 
responsible officers of Government, the assessment then fixed and determined upon may 
be lowered, but never can be raised. May I ask them, with every respect, to compare 
the practice with the theory? May I ask them, if the head survey sheristadar had 
recommended an increase of 10 per cent, upon the jumma instead of a reduction, 
whether the recommendation would have remained unnoticed for 10 years? Again, 
let the case be put individually, if Malabar be ryotwar, so is Middlesex ; here, as there, 
the land is private property, anef the taxes paid direct to the Government officers. Suppose, 
then, a Middlesex farmer’s land to be measured and surveyed by the head cashier or 
accountant of the Receiver-general’s office, who shows him an order to that effect issued by 
the Receiver-general, by reason that his next neighbour, from ignorance, idleness, improvi- 
dence or calamity, has let his land run to waste, an inequality which it has become necessary 
to remedy, by raising the assessment of every other farmer in exact proportion to the skill, 
capital, labour and industry which it shall be found he has bestowed upon his land, and the 
increased quantity he has brought into cultivation. Suppose a second and third survey by 
the Receiver’s other officers, to be rendered necessary by, and both of them to prove, the 
exorbitant assessment of the first. Would not a regard alone for future revenue dictate an 

immediate 


that the ultimate returns of the cotton wero often two and threefold. A duty of 15 per cent, levied upon the 
import^ and manutactured goods readily bear this rate, would yield a sum of 2,430.000/. cheaply, easily, 
beneficially, in Customs; a sum derived, it is evident, from the article cotton alone, equal to ono-se^nth of the 
total revenue of British India (Revenue fi>r 1034, 17,030,217/., Parliamentary Papers) which is paid, it ia 
admitted, with ^eat difficulty by a population of 30,000,000, and is raised from sevewd obnoxious ^es and 
monopolies. Will any man say that, not only every pound of tliis American cotton, but that double the 
quantity, would not, it required, have Wn now produced in India, if the cultivator had only been suffered to 
produce it, like the American OTower, unmolested, unsurveyed, unjummabuudied, unsamjaished ; in short, in 
peace and tranquillity ? Could the American grower have ever entered into competition with his labour a 
3</. a-day ? Would it have been possible to conceal or witlihold, or withdraw this cotton ; would it not have 
come back to India, as that of America does to the United States, with incomparably increased value, and 
contributed as lar^ly to the public revenue? What then was it that forced — ^most unnaturally forc^ 
Amevioan cotton into existence, to the comparative annUiilation of India ? The simple circumstance that 
the Honourable East India Company took, as sovereign landlords, one-half of the cultivatof's cotton dop 
as revenue, and the other lialf, at their own price as merchants, selling afterwards for di. 6</, in Leaden- 
hall-streot what cost them 2d. at Surat. Hence the origin of American cotton ; hence mainly and proximately 
the gigantic and premature growth of the most formidable rival Great Britain is doomed to onoounter upon 
her own element, upon whom she is now rendered dependent for the supply of the staple of her most imporcaat 
maniifiusture, and remotely for the continuance of her Internal tranquillity. Nor is this all ; the production 
of cotton has gono on more than doubling every nine years, ever mnee it became the staple of the Unifteft 
States, as the demand continues. The quantity in 1843 will be nearly 3,000,000 of hales ; whilo the 
grower, assessed in a money-tax of half his crop, exacted in limine by the sovere^, is rendered as incapaiSo 
as her^fore to compete with the American, either in quantity or quality. But America has also oottoil 
manufactures, which nave appeared in India, and are sold in some quantity on the coast of Africa and in 
Arabia. As capital increases, tlierefore, in America, * and labour falls to about the same rate as in Rng law A 
it is demonstrably certain that she must undersell British fabrics and ruin tlie manufacture, a consum- 
mation which will be brought about by an assumption that has spread and entailed beggary and miseiy 
unspeakable upon India. Such arc its effects upon cotton, and precisely as disastrous will iU efiects be found 
to be upon the production of all other commooities, whether silk, sugar, coffee, tobacco, to which are open 
the free growth and market of the world, as blasting and fatal upon the mdustry of a country, and its fimdfrir 
paying taxes in all those articles, as in cotton. 


• It has been computed that last years crop added 60,000,000 of doUars, or 1 crore and 12 lacs of rupees, 
to the capital of the cotton-growers alone. 
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immediate reduction ? Otherwise, must not the farmer and his labourers be underfed, and his Appendix, No. 6. 
land underworked ? Again, what is the worst, if the 10 per cent, be even an over-remission ? * 

It is not annihilated, but as sure as it is raised it ^oes to augment the only fund there is, or 
can*be, for taxation ; the surplus produce there is in a country, over and above the supply of 
its own wants ; and I have snown that, in the case of raw produce, it is impossible eitner to 
conceal, abstract or withhold it from contributing ultimately to this fund, in proportion to 
its quantity and exchangeable value. Sir Thomas Munro reduced the assessment* of the 
Ceded Distiicts no less a sum than 13,50,000 rupees, and this he did 22 years after his own 
survey. What a lesson ! 

14. The amount of outstanding balances in the five parishes, made good by us, shows the Col. ii, 
general pressure of the assessment. I have all along offered to forego any reduction upon Es. i,88i. 3, 60. 
my own lands, if I may be allowed to remit the 10 per cent, recommended in those in- 
stances where over-assessment is pressing giievously upon industry and production. 

15. Such have been the results of Mr. Gi’seme's garden survey in the five parishes, a 
demand of 153 rupees, to answer which no particulars of any land assessed in that sum are 
shown, but which it is now proposed, after 10 years of correspondence, to fix in the gross 
upon my garden land. Secondly, an over-assessment of 10 per cent, upon the total jumnia, 
acknowledged by two counter -surveys of the principal revenue officers. Of the geneml 
evils and mischiefs produced by the survey, were the life of the author, of whom I speak 
with all respect, extended to that of a patriarch, he could not, I truly believe, repair a 
thousandth. 

16. It is an irksome and a thankless office to stem singly the current of prejudice which 

f irevails in high official quarters on the subject of surveys; but let me say with all de- 
erence, that it is an easy task complacently to describe and descant upon the advantages 
of a system of taxation which can by no possibility apply to ourselves ; while the subjects 
of the experiment, with the praises of which the world filled, are, from their poverty 
and ignorance, mute and incapable of reply. Does the practice exactly square with the 
corner-stone of all morals ? As to the survey of Malabar, I witnessed its commencement, 
and diligently attended its progress ; 1 feel its effects in my own case, and what is of more 
moment, I see them closely and directly in the case of my native neighbours who pay their 
revenue through me ; and certain 1 am, that unless i made good each kistat the time it falls 
due, giving the other paycr^- time to pay in their revenue, taking a few fanams at a time 
from one, pepper from another, grain from 0 third, cocoa-nut from a fourth, whatever each, 
in short, may nave to pay with, or waiting until he has made the most of his produce and 
can pay in money ; unless this forbearance and consideration were genemlly snown to the 
circumstances of the payers, I am certain that each money kist could not be realized without 
causing great distress, and ultimately permanent loss. It has long been my conviction, that 
if the state of landed property were such as to offer to tenants numerous farms on lease, 
the tenant and landlord treating on equal terms for the rent, many of the owners of land 
would, if they could, give up possession and become tenants. Such are the inevitable 
effects of the sovereign assuming to be the sole supreme lord of the soil, and dealing with 
it according to what may ostensibly seem to him strict notions of justice. The parties can 
never be on an equality. The officers of the sovereign are not, and cannot be expected 
to be farmers ; they end by dictating their conditions, which are backed by their power, and 
the ryot submits or starves. For exemplification of the fact, look at the tree-cutting-down 
system introduced into Malabar, where tne land is said to be private property, by Mr. Grcenie, 

1 mention it with unfeigned regret, but simply to show what the sovereign lord can and 
will do; that his progress is ultimately to annihilate every trace of what private property 
is. Only let it be imagined, that the same sentence should issue against all the apple, 
pear, walnut — against all the productive fruit-trees in England ; that a revenue officer should 
enter every orchard, and after taxing every full-bearing tree, should come to those past 
bearing, and then say to the owner, ** you must either consent to pay full revenue also upon 
those, or cut them all down but I have paid revenue upon them,” observed the owner, 
as long as they yielded any fruit ; have I no propeity in tnem now f” ** That is no affair 
of mine,^’ was the reply, the revenue is not to be defrauded, so take your choice.” And 
the poor owner, if 1 may mock him with the name, took his axe and hewed down his 

f ast-bearing cocoa-nut, betel-nut and jack trees, ** that the revenue might not be defrauded.'’ 

leave the man who in his life has ever possessed one tree, who has tended it, nurtured it, 
watched its growth, sat under its shade and eaten its fruit ; I leave a man to call up the 
home of his early youth, to think of the favourite tree which shadows it, as dear to him as 
the home itself, and then to say what he would feel, if he were thus bidden to fell it to the 
ground. Mr. Gneme did not stay to know what the people in Malabar felt, or to hear 
what they said ; had he stayed, he might have heard what many of all ranks and conditions 
exclaimed. The next order, we conclude, after this one, will be to hang and put to death 
all the old and infirm who are no longer able to work and pay revenue ; of wnat use are 
they to the sirkar, any more than the old trees ?” Not once nor twice was this said to me 
with one voice. [ state it as tlie best moral commentary upon the survey of Malabar.” 

17. It would be the height of presumption, were so very humble an individual as myself, 
dwelling in this remote spot, to suppose that be could make converts to the 6pinion he bolds 
(the fruit of his best observation and reflection) relative to the principle of the land revenue 

system 

' ’ r ' ‘ 

* Ceded Districts— Survey Revenue, 1804 56,00,000. 

Actual Revenue, 1827 ----- 42,50,000. 

3x4 


0.41. 
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AoDendix No 6 prevailing in South India ; viewing it only as a financial, and not as a moral pro- 

™ ‘ ^ ’ blem, in which the progress and the well-being of the country are inseparably bound up ; 

viz. that it is opposed to the facts and experience furnished by the Instory of every 
civilized country, ancient or modern: and is ultimately destructive of the sources, whence an 
incomparably larger and increasing share of revenue would be derived, were the land suffered 
to become private property, and the people suffered unrestricted and unmterfered with, to 
reap the whole fiuits of the capital and industry they may bestow upon it. 1 repeat, without 
fear of contradiction from any person conversant with the subject, that all that a farmer asks 
13 to be allowed to produce ; and one would think, that it does not require demonstration to 
prove, that the more he does produce, the larger, the surer and the more certainly increasing, 
the revenues of a Government must be. As to the fear, that this produce might be con- 
sumed or exchanged, without contiibuting to them, he who entertains it will assuredly not 
be ranked in the categoiy of statesmen or economists. 

18. I hope the explanation I have given in the early part of this letter, will be satisfactory 
to the Board ; for the length to which it has since run, 1 ask the Board’s forgiveness. I 
confess that the revenue system, its piinciple and its effects, moral and financial, have long 
filled my whole mind. I have seen much of India, and have contrasted it more than once 
with a great part of civilized Europe. No traveller revisits any portion of the latter, whether 
fr^e or despotic, during peace, at an inteival of eight or ten years, without seeing signs of 
impnjveinent and jirosperity more or less striking and rapid. At the lapse of 30 years of 
profound uninterrupted peace, Lord William Bentinck levisited his Government of Madras, 
and recorded as the deliberate, dispassionate result, that from what he had seen, but much more 
from what he had learnt, the South of India had, in this interval, to the best of his judgment 
and impression, visibly and palpably letrogradod and declined. Such an opinion will at 
least, acquit mine of singularity. If my experience be microscopic, his Lordship’s is of the 
widest and most extensive, whether in India or Europe, of any man living. I refer to it 
simply with the hope of inducing the candid inquirer to pause upon and review his conclu- 
sions; to question for a moment the reputed optimism of the system; to test it by facts, 
which, with the smallest pains, he will find crowd upon him from opposite quaiters; to 
interrogate the past or the present, both fertile in conclubive answers ; to try it by the piiii- 

ciples 


(No. 2.) 


Voi/ciiEtt (B ) 


STATEMENT (approximative) of the Amount of Direct and 


isr ' 

Vear 

ending 

81 Dec. 

1835. 

1 

NUMBER OF LABOURERS EMPLOYED. 

2. 

Grain 
(Paddy), 
Wages of 

Labourers 

(Seeri.) 

3 

Government 
Revenue l-3d 
repaid to 
Grain Giowei 
at the 

Commutation 
Price of 45 R». 
per Mill Seers. 

4. 

MONEY ^VAGES QF 

LABOURERS. 

5. 

Wai chouse 
and Labourer’s 
House Tax, 
paid to 
Government. 

Teeii (Free.) 

Poliars ( Slaves). 

Teers. 

Poliars. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Men 

Women. 

Children. 

Total - 

34,557 

30,698 

2,635 

20,643 

20,143 



Bs, q. r. 

3,150 - - 

lU. q. r. 

4,759 1 16 

Ri. q. r, 

024 2 78 

Rs, q. r. 

179 2 - 


Rmarkit — Column C. The minimum average daily consumption of salt and tobacco, in a labourers family of five persons, 
is, of each, half a pice (60 to the Rupee) 


The annual consumption of 161 teer families will, therefore, amount to -Ri. 981 - - ' 

Of 50 poliar families, to - 31 11 56* 

Government profit, one-tliird 1^293 J 66 


( More nearly oiic-half) 


Rs, 431 - - 


The total consumption of tobacco, however, in the five parishes, is five bales, or chippoms, a-month, or 60 a-year, and as my 
labourers arc the only ones in constant employ, I believe their consumption to be full three hales a-month, or 36 a-year, the 
cost of which, at 36 J rupees a hale, b 1,294 rupees. The minimum clothing annually required by a family' of five 
persons costs at the lowest, not less than 9 rupees ; viz*, for the man, 2 rupees ; hb wife, 3 rupees ; three children, *4 rupees. 
The clothing of 161 families will cost (0 X 161) 1,449 nipces. (My polbrs receive clothes, tne men four, the women three 
^imes a-year, besides cumblies. People think that it b from choice, and not from poverty that the natives go with so little 

clothing. 
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ciplcs of human action and human conduct existing in his own breast; to ask himself, while Appendi9(;o. (t. 

he has the certainty of accumulating, with common prudence, a fee simple of 2,000 Z. and - 

3,000 /. per annum for himself and nis* children, as the reward of his toil, what, on the 

the other hand, would be his mental, moral and physical condition, what his industry, what 

his energy, what his enterprise, what his skill, what his hope of bettering his. condition 

and rising in life, what his manliness, what his spirit, what his love of truth, what his 

honesty, what his independence, what, in short, would be the whole moral composition of his 

being, if the tax-gatherer had tlic power every year, and year by year, of examining all his 

concerns, and of leaving him in fact, whatever may be saief in name, after paying his revenue, 

and toilmg the year through, just enough to exist and propagate a race like himself. That this 

is the condition of 99-lOOths of the people of South India, will hardly be contested, ‘^Gens 

taiilablc et corvdables merci et ^ misericorde/* as Arthur Young describes the French 

peasantry in 1788-89. That such it will continue, as long as the sovereign considers himself 

the sole lord, and them as mere occupants and tenants at will, then is the past to witness. 

This extraordinary belief, in truth, it is, which is the most difficult to overcome. That the 
sovereign should possess the proprietory right to the soil, when, for example, he takes 
possession of a waste and unoccupied tract like Swan River, or when, as in the case of the 
United States and the Indian tribes to the westward of the Alleglmnies, he purchases the 
right over their hunting-grounds from the actual occupants, is credible and intelligible; 
but that sensible and thinKiiig men should believe and mnintain, in so anciently peopled a 
country as India, that the light to the soil could be taken from tlie original occupants and 
their successors, and become vested in the sovereign by any act short of the greatest 
force or fraud, fills me with the same marvel, as if it were asserted that he acquired the 
same possessory right over the bodies of the people; a frenzy to which the wildest 
fanaticism of the Mahomedansmever reached. 

I have, &c; 

(signed) F. C. Brown. 

P.S.-— Since writing the above, I have seen the Fort St. George Gazette of the 6th March, 
containing the Minutes of Consultation of 17 November last. 

(signed) F. C. B. 


(No. 2.) 
Voucher (B.) 


Indirect Taxes paid in 1836, by tlie Land of the Undersigned. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

u. 

Govornnicnt 
Profit upon the 
Salt 

and Tobacco 
conRumed by 
Labourers. 

Sea Cuitoms 

Paid. 

Plantatioa 

Net 

Land Revenue. 

Expense of 
Collecting the 
Revenue of the 
Five PariNhes, 
Menon, 12 Rs. 

2 Kolkars, 5 Rs. 
each. 

GovemmeDt 
Revenue Cullerterl, 
free of all Charge 
and Loss, 
for 33 Years, 
from 1803 to 1835 
incluMVO. 

Ryots' Balances 
made good to 
Government by 

M. Brown 

and F. C. Brown 

Number 
of Poor, Aged 
and Infirm 
maintained lu 
the 

Five Parishes. 

Freight and 
Charges paid in 
KogUnd on 
Produce in 1 834, 
exclusive of 
Customs and 
Excise 

Purchase Money 
of Plantation paid 
to Guverriincnt, 
with Jntcieht 
theieon at 

10 per Cent, 

Rs. q. r. 

Rs. q, r. 

Rt. q. r. 

QM 

Rg. q. r. 

Rf. q. r. 


Rs. q. r. 

Rs. q. r. 

431 - - 

m 3 27 

767 - C2 


99,307 1 4 

1,881 3 GO 

405 

12,710 3 - 

70,000 - - 




■ 

! 



£. 1,271 16 - 

int. 7,000 


clothing. Now, in January, the most temperato month of this temperate climate, the thermometer vanes from 59 and C0“ in 
the opon^ air at son-rise, to 112® in the sun at 3 p.m.; a change of just 52 degrees in nine hours. So easy is it for Europeans, 
dwcllmg in lai^ houses and cased in flannel, to talk of the equable climate of India, and of the natives being content with “ the 
M'antiest clothing, holding broad-cloth in contempt.**) The above sum being deducted from the labourers’ wages (Cols. 2 and 4), 
the remainder represents the value of their grain and money wi^es, which is left to them to expend upon the supply of all their 
other wants, 9-10th8 of which roust obviously he food and necessaries; such ns cocoa-nuts, jocks, fisli oil, curry stuff, jaggree, 
tod^, betel-nut, betel-leaf, firewood, &c. &c. Except the two last, every one of these articles has previously paid a direct tax 
to Government, levied either upon the grower or the producer, levied often before the article is productMl, or fit to be coi^umed or 
exchanged. What the whole tax may amount to in money, it is not possible to say ; but I do not think it can be estimated at 
less than l-5th of the surplus wages above stated ; over and al^ve all the charges to be repaid in bringing all these necessaries 
to market, fitting them for consumption, and rct^ng them. Nature produces nothing, not even firew^ood, absolutely ready for 
consunmtioD, without somo intermediate labour ; if it did, such a thing could no more be taxed than air. This incident must 
not be foxgotten, if we desire to estimate tlie effect upon productive industry of direct and indirect taxation ; of taxation before, 
or at the moment of production, or at the moment of consumption and of exchange. 

Anjerakandy, 14 Match 1836. 


(signed) F, C. Brown, 
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Art. 1. Whereas the Right honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, on 
behalf of the said East India Company, having been pleased to grant to the saidM. Brown 
a lease for 09 years of the Honourable Company’s plantation in Randatarra, as made over 
to him by the Principal Collector of Malabar, Major Wm. Macleod, in the year 1802 (con- 
sisting of the five tarrahs or deshoms of here follow their names — ) Murdock does 

hereby bind and oblige himself, his heirs and assigns, to the due payment and discharge of 
the revenue of the aforesaid lands, amounting to the annual sum of rupees 2,257. 2. by 
such kists or instalments as the Collector of Malabar may from time to time direct. 

Art. 2. When a new survey of the land revenue of Malabar shall take place, M. Brown, 
for himself, his heirs and assigns, does hereby bind himself to pay the new revenue thereon 
to be assessed, at the same rates as the same species of land and productions of the district 
shall be then assessed. 

(A true copy.) 

(signed) F. C. Brown. 


(No. 3.) 
Voucher (A.) 


Voucher (C.) 

To William Sheffield, Esq., Principal Collector of the Province of Malabar. 

The Address of Shcristedar Kalpatti Karoonagara Menon, and Porakollongara Kristna 
Menon, Tahsildar of the Talook of Kotiote. 

In conformity with the orders issued to us, we proceeded to Anjerakandy, and re-surveyed 
30 parrambas of all classes, the result of which exhibits a decrease of Rs. 9., 36 per cent, 
below the late survey made by the late Anunthan sheristedar.* From the above circum- 
stance, as well as from the appearance of tiie trees, we humbly conceive, that if an azimash 
or counter-survey of the whole of the gardens of Anjeiakandy be made, the result would 
be 10 per cent, below the amount of the revenue now collected upon cocoa-nut, betel-nut 
and jack trees, agreeably to Anunthan sheristedar's survey. We therefore believe, that if 
an aoatement of 10 per cent, in the amount of revenue now realized be made, and Mr. 
Brown allowed to make a survey and to apportion the revenue of the koodians, a settle- 
ment satisfactory to the ryots might, from that gentleman's local knowledge of that part 
of the district, be easily effected, which would give an aggregate revenue of 10 per cent, 
less than the present amount. 

The tiers and rnapilla, inhabitants of other talooks, who leside at present in Anjerakandy 
in consequence of their having obtained employment there as coolies, expressed their 
grievance at being made to pay a tax on their houses, at the rate of one rupee for every 
small tier house, and two rupees for each niapla house, indiscriminately. + 

(signed) K, Karnagara Menon, Sheristedar, 

P. Kristna Menon, Tahsildar. 

Dated 24th Toolain 1002. (7th November 1826.) 

(True translation.) 

(signed) W, Sheffield, Piincipal Collector. 


Voucher (D.) 

Mr. Sheffield to Mr. P. C. Brown. 


My dear Brown, Calicut, 8 January 1831. 

I AM at present a good deal occupied with my accounts, but hope to get them all 
despatched next week, and will then take in hand your application, and at the same time 
I will see what can be done with regard to the allowance you claim. 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) W. Sheffield. 


In the end of February, Mr. Sheffield took the annuity, and sailed for England. 

(signed) F. C. Brown. 


* Huzzoor Head Sheristedar. 

t The reason of this complaint was, that in Kotiote, on the opposite bank of the same river, Mr. Graeme's 
survey fixed the tax upon tne houses of the Nyrs at 2 fanams, and that of the Mapillas and Tiers at 1 rupee ; 
the Nyrs being the gentlemen of the country ; the Mapillas traders and coolies ; the Tiers coolies only. 
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(No. 4.) 

To the Principal Collector of Malabar. 

Sir, Anjerakandy, 26 October 1833. 

Thb collections having recommenced, I have the honour to solicit your consideration of 
the annexed letter from the Principal Collector (No. 1.), forwarding to my late father copy 
of a report (No. 2.) of 7th November 1826, made upon a counter-survey ordered by tne 
Principal (Collector of the five deshonis of Anjerakandy. Mr. Sheffield and Mr. Hudleston 
often repeated to me, publicly and privately, their intention of giving the subject an early 
consideration, hut weie piobably prevented by a press of other business. 

By the close of this Fusly, the inhabitants of Anjerakandy will have paid, in 10 years, 
one whole year’s revenue more than their neighbours, and this upon the report of the 
head revenue surveyors. Regard to the justice which is due to them alone, induces me 
to lay their case before you. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) F, C. Brown. 


(No. 5.) 

To F. C. Brown, Esq., Tellicherry. 

Principal Collector’s Office, Calicut, 

Sir, 8 November 1833. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th ultimo, calling 
my attention to Mr. Sheffield’s letter to the address of your late father, under date the 
14th November 1826, and in reply, beg to state that, as neither Mr. Sheffield nor the 
late Principal Collector Mr. lludlcstcn appear to have passed any order on the subject 
of the request which you made to them, 1 feel myself at this distance of time precluded 
from doing so, without the special order of the Board of Revenue. 

I have lately addressed the Board on the present state of the gardens, requesting their 
instructions on the jiropriety of making a general survey throughout the district, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Conimi'.sioncr Gnenie. Under these circumstances, I trust you will agree 
witli me in considering it unnecessary to address them again until they shall have determined 
upon the new survey, m which case, the five tairahs of Anjerakandy, referred to in your 
letter, will, with others, be rc-surveyed. 

I have, Ac. 

(signed) F. F. Clementson, 

Principal Collector. 


APPENDIX. 


No. I, 

Extract of a Letter from M. Brown, Esq., to the Principal Collector of Malabar ; dated 

13 February 1824. 

Paragraph 8. There is a mistake in the sum stated to have been remitted by the removal 
of the pepper-tax; the revenue, as it stood in 1708 being taken, instead of that fixed by 
the survey of the Principal Collector Major William Maeleod, in 1801-2, amounting in all 
to rupees 6,857. 1. 67. On which, when the tarrahs were made over to me, the Govern- 
ment were pleased to remit the sum of 183 star pagodas, making rupees 640. 2., leaving a 
net revenue of rupees 5,216. 2. 67. Of this sum the revenue on the paddy-fields and par- 
rambas, which I nave continued to pay, is rupees 2,244. 3. 62. The amount, therefore, 
taken oft' by the proclamation of 1806 was, rupees 2,972. 0. 5., and not rupees 6,141, as 
stated in your letter. 


No. II. 

To M. Brown, Esq., Anjerakandy. 

Sir, 

Oh an examination of the schedule sent with your letter of the 28th instant, there appears 
so vast a discrepancy between this document, the pymashy lately made by the Huzzoor 
servants, and the original jummabundy accounts, in regard to names, number of fields, 
pattern, &c., that it is impossible to reconcile them without the assistance of soipe of the 
0.41. 3T2 old 
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Appendix, No. 6. old mookiestans of each of the tarrahs. I shall, therefore, feel much obliged by yonr 

directing some of the most intelligent of them to attend my cutcherry at this place, with as 

little delay as possible. They will not be detained longer than I can possibly help. 

I have, &c. 

Tellic berry, 31 May 1825. (signed) J. Fattffluw, 

Principal Collector. 


No. III. 

To M. Browuy Esq., Anjerakandy. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant. 

With respect to the schedule in question, all 1 wish to do is to reconcile the difference of 
the names of the paddy-fields, between those entered in your schedule, those entered in 
the pyinashy account, and those entered in the old aceounls in my ofiiee. 

You are labouring entirely under a misapprehension if \ou imagine that I have it in coii- 
teinplation to question the patfoai ; but that the names differ very widely is admitted by the 
mookiestans whom you have now sent, and who attribute it to new names given by new 
occupants; to subdividing (formerly) entire fields; to joining two or more fields together; 
to entering pallyalom or nursery-grounds for rearing paddy plants, and to various other 
causes. 

If the accounts of Anunthan arc so incorrect, it must be solely attributed to want of all 
co-opeiation on the part of the inhabitants, fiom whom alone th(‘ infonnution from which 
the accounts were framed, could have been obtained. It can hardly be supposed, for a 
moment, that Anunthan and his assistants would have taken the tiouble to invent new 
names and fabricate false accounts. 

Tlie mookiestans, to whom 1 hci\c explained my views with respect to a reduction of the 
price on which gram is assessed, have undertaken to examine the accounts and explain the 
discrepancies obseivable in theun. I send you a ^peeimeii of the inaccuracy in eitlier the 
one or other of the accounts; viz. the old accounts in my oflice, oi those fuinished hy you. 
To enable mo to correct these, I should wish to be allowed to see, as early as jiossible, the 
revenue reeoids to which you allude, as possibly being even more authentic than the 
accounts which I have at present for refeience in my oflice. 

I have, &e. 

Tellicheiiy, 4 June 1825. (signed) J. Xaughaa^ 

Principal Collector. 

— I should be happj to be favoured with a sight of the iccoids showing the [lepper 
produce for the last 10 yeais, alluded to in the 8th paiagiaph of your letter under reply. 

(signed) J. K, 


No. IV. 

DearSii, Calicut, G October 1801. 

I AM so iimcli interested in preserving the management of the small district of Randa- 
tarra (whether the plantation is continued on the Com[>ciny’s account or given up to me), 
that I hope you will excuse me troubling you with a few words on the subject. When 1 
began the undei taking, there wasa tahsiklar in the distiict, whom Mr. Duncan himself called 
into his presence, and gave him the most positive orders to furnish me with every thing I 
should require of him, and parlicularly wath labourers. The same orders were repeated by 
tlic Commissioners ; yet aftcir trying evciy means in my ])ower for many months, I never 
could procure any adequate number of hands, and after many complaints I represented the 
matter to Mr. Duncan, and pointed out the only remedy, in consequence of which he imme- 
diately directed that the distiict of Randatarra, as assistant to the northern superintendent, 
should be committed to me, since when 1 have never experienced the smallest difficulty in 
procuring the number of labourers wanted at particular times. Previous to this the 
(jovernor of Bombay had been formally authoiized by the Court of Diiectors to employ me 
ill any manner he deemed most expedient for tlie public service. lie informed them of his 
having, for particular reasons, put me in charge of the police and collections of Randatarra, 
and they were pleased to approve of his having done so. Extracts of both those letters 
from the Court of Directors to the Bombay Governor are in the Commissioners’ office. 

I hope you will not impute to egotism the mention that this subject renders it necessary 
to make of myself. I stand m such a predicament towards Government, that the regulations 
made for Europeans not on the Honourable Company’s service, ought, perhaps, m justice, 
on so trifling a matter, not to be enforced with regard to me, since thereby no expense is 
incurred, but, on the contrary, a tahsildar’s pay saved to the Company. When this province 
was first ceded to the Compaiiy« the services 1 had it in my power to render to the first 
Commissioners, during the course of some months that I remained with Mr. Duncan for 
that purpose, were so far acceptable, as to induce the Governor-general, without my know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, to write a very flattering letter of recommendation in ray favour to the Governor of 
Bombay. When Mr. Duncan carae round as Governor, 1 had again occasion to offer him 
my services, and by his particular desire took upon me the office of translator to a com- 
mission that he had appointed to inquire into the revenues, and into the abuses then said to 
have been committed m the management of them. That station I held about a twelve- 
month, and was the major part of that time absent from home, and at my own expense, as 
1 accepted of no salary. I relinquished it when I saw Mr, Duncan pursuing such measures 
with regard to Kotiote as 1 was convinced virould in the end draw disgrace on all who had any 
concern in them, and from a conviction that it was in vain to labour for information for a person 
who could not decide and act on it. The Coimnissioners’ favourable opinion of my services 
was fully recorded on several occasions, and the Governor in Council thought so highly of them, 
that he deemed it but justice to me to lay them before the Court of Directors, with a very 
warm recommendation from himself and Council ; in reply to which, that Court, after ex- 
pressing their favourable opinion, authorized him to employ me in tlic mode he may deem 
most beneficial for the public service. These claims, joined to my having made, by tlie 
orders of Government, a very accurate survey of the revenues of Randatarra (which is in 
the Commissioner’s office) may perliaps be deemed sniBcient to entitle me to be an excep- 
tion in this trifling case to the general lule; and as the Board of Revenue have been in- 
formed of my being in the management of Randatarra, and have even ordered me to con-^ 
tinuethe different experiments I have bo^im for ascertaining the medium increase over seed 
sown, and the quantity of grain produced on a given space, as well as the medium produce 
of cocoa-nut, betel-nut and jack trees, and of pejiper-vines, which I cannot effect without 
being in the management of the district, I am fully persuaded that it requires only a word 
from you to ensure me in the continuance of it. Hut whatever may be your detorinination 
on tliis head, I hope you will grant me one request, and that is, to include Randatarra 
(which always has been, many years previous to the cession of the province, an appendage 
of Tcllicherry) in Mr. Strucliey’s circle of collection. * # # # # 

Major Macleod. I remain, &c. 

(signed) Murdoch Brown, 


No. V. 

Extract of a Letter from the Principal Collector of Malabar, to ilf. Brown^ Esq.; 

dated 7 April 1825. 

Paragraph 5. In consequence of your having declined the office of distributing the 
pottahs to the ryots of Anjerakandy, 1 have directed a person to be sought for, qualified to 
act as a deshadikar; previously, however, to confirming nim in the situation, I wish to hear 
from you on the subject, viz. whether you arc desirous of still continuing the collections of 
the revenue on the same terms as hitlierto, in which case it is not my wish to alter the pre- 
sent system in that respect. 


Extract of a Letter from the Principal Collector of Malabar, to Af. Brown, Esq., 

dated 21 April 1825. 

P.S. — I REQUEST to be favoured with an answer to that part of my letter of the 7th 
instant, which relates to the collection of the revenue in the five tarrahs, and whether you 
are desirous of continuing in that charge. 


Extract of a Letter from Af. Brown, Esq., to the Principal Collector of Malabar ; 

dated 24 April 1825. 

In reply to the 2d paragraph, or postscript, I beg leave to say, that it is not at present my 
intention to relinquish the lease of the five tarrahs which I so dearly purchased, having no 
doubt that i shall obtain in the end full remuneration for the injustice that 1 am now obliged 
to submit to. 


No. VI. 

BE it known to all men by these Presents, that Murdoch Brown, formerly Overseer of 
the Honourable East India Company’s Plantation in Randatarra, and now residing at 
Anjerakandy, on the said Plantation, has this day become bound towards the said 
Honourable Company to the fulfilment of the following Articles of Agreement ; viz. 

Article 1. Whereas the Right Honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, 
on behalf of the said East India Company, having been pleased to grant to the said Mur- 
doch Brown a lease of 99 years of the Honourable Company’s Randatarra plantation, as 
041- 3^3 made 
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made over to him by the Principal Collector of Malabar, Major William Macleod, in the year 
1802 (consisting of the five tarrahs or deshoms of Moonngury, Mamba, Camiat, Anjera- 
kandy and Palery, together with a strip of land situated on the opposite side of. the Anjera- 
kandy river in Kotiote, bounded by a dyke of 10 feet in height, constnicted in the year 
1800, for the defence of the plantation, and containing about 40 acres of land), Murdoch 
Brown does hereby bind and oblige himself, his heirs and assigns, to the due payment and 
discharge of the revenue of the aforesaid lands, amounting to the annual sum of rupees 
2,257. 2. 0.,by such kists or instalments as the collector of Malabar may from time to time 
direct. 

Art. 2. When a new survey of the land revenue of Malabar shall take place, Murdoch 
Brown, for himself, his heirs and assigns, does hereby bind and oblige himself to pay the 
new revenue thereon, to be assessed at tlie same rates as the same species of land produc- 
tions of the district shall be then assessed. 

Art. 3. Whereas, according to the original plan and agreement between Murdoch Brown 
to the Honourable the Govcinor of Bombay m the year 1797, the extent of the plantation 
was fixed at 2,000 acres of arable land ; and whereas within the said five tarrahs (the whole 
arable land of which does not exceed 2,000 acres) 918 acres consist of land occupied by 
inhabitants, and paying revenue, it shall be lawful for Murdoch Brown to purchase, with the 
consent of the inhabitants, all or any part of the said 918 acres, such puicliases being duly 
registered in the Collector’s cutcherry, or in the Court of Tilla ; and it is hereby understood 
that all and every pait of the land of the said five tarrahs, with the exception of the said 
occupied land now paying revenue, is the property of Murdoch Brown under the said 
lease. 

Art. 4. It shall be lawful for the said Honourable Company to prohibit Murdoch Brown, 
his heirs or assigns, fiom purchasing occujued land from the inhabitants ; but in that case, 
the said Ilonouiable Company shall be bound to put the said Murdoch Brown, his heirs or, 
assigns, in possession of an equal extent of unoccupied arable land (not exceeding 918 acres) 
in the vicinity, at the time of such prohibition being signified to him, and he shall hold such 
land on the same terms and conditions as the rest of the plantation. 

Art. 5. At the expiration of the lease, it shall remain at the option of the Government to 
resume the lands thus leased, on repaying to the lawful owner the sums paid to the natives 
for their jenm and koodirna keer lights, and the pioducts on them when purchased. An 
account of the sums so expended until the 1st July 1802, was delivered to the Collector 
Major Macleod, and what may henceforward be pui chased shall be paid for agreeably to 
the sums specified in the respective registries of the deeds. 

Art. 6 , Whereas the said Murdoch Brown, for himself, his heirs and assigns did, in the 
year 1802, offer and agree to pay for the jmrehase of the said plantation, the amount ex- 
pended until that period on it by the Honourable Company, with certain deductions agreed 
to by the Right honourable the then Governor in Council of Fort St. George: and whereas 
the total destruction of all the buildings, and nearly all the productive vines and eoflec-irees, 
in the year 1803, by tlie rebels from Kotiote, put it out of the power of Murdoch Brown to 
fulfil the agreement then entered into, and induced the Government to grant a further exten- 
sion of term for the payment of the sums due by Murdoch Brown as aforesaid, and also to 
take under tlieir consideration what reductions ought to be allowed to Murdoch Brown for 
the heavy losses and destruction suffered by bim from the incursion of the rebels aforesaid : 
and whereas, the Riglit honourable the Governor m Council, after receiving the reports of 
the Collector of Malaliar and Board of Revenue, on the subject of the remissions to be 
granted to Murdoch Brown, has thought fit to refer the same to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors for their final decision ; Be it further known, that Murdoch Brown having already 
paid two instalments of 10,000 rupees, each on that account, does hereliy bind himself, Ins 
heirs, executors and assigns, to pay to the Honourable Company such further sura in final 
discharge of his debt, and by such instalments as the said Honourable the Court in their 
wisdom shall determine, deducting therefrom the value of the goods delivered to the Honour- 
able Company’s commercial resident in Mahc, agieeably to the account delivered to the 
Principal Collector, Major William Macleod, in 1802. 

Art. 7. Murdoch Brown, or the occupant of the plantation, shall at all times conform to 
all lawful orders issued to him under the authority of Government, or of its officers. 

(signed) M- Brown, (l. s.) 

In presence of Witnesses, 

(signed) F. Hollo nd, 

H, Lacan, 

Entered into before me at Tellicherry, this 30th day of April 1817. 

(signed) W, Sheffield^ 

First Head Assistant Collector. 


No. VIL 
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To James Vaughan^ Principal Collector of Malabar^Calicut. 

Sir, Anjerakandy, 27 June 1826 . 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23d instant, and in reply beg 
leave to state, that 1 make no collections of revenue but in the tarrahs leased to me by the 
Government, for the whole revenues of which I became answerable, and have continued to 
pay, as stipulated in the deed making over the lands to me. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) il/. Broun. 


No. vni. 


My dear Sheffield, Anjerakandy, 14 December 

I HEARD yesterday, with surprise, that you are going to take the furlough, and are to be 
succeeded by Hudlestone. I tnought you would try a trip to sea in the first instance, but 
my information is from Madras, whence I attach greater weight to it than to the rumours 
that have been floating here. I regret it, for I conclude it is the state of your health that 
has decided you to take this definitive step. Six months in England, and I trust you will 
be thoroughly restored. 

While you are still in office, I have two requests to make to you, in order that I may 
be spared the irksomeness of adding to the number of petitioners who will beset your 
successor. 

One is, to look over my letters to the Principal Collector, of the 18th August 1829 and 
3d July 1830, and see if you can grant me any remission on the giound stated in them ; 
the other is, to ask whether you will sanction the same allowance to me for collecting the 
revenue in these umshoms, as is granted to other umshoms ; the yearly sum, trifling as it 
seems, is now an object to me, or 1 should not mention it. 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) F. C. Brown. 


No. IX. 

Extract from the Report for Fusly 1243, alluded to at Paragraph 40. 

28. Although the statement No. 3 of exports, adverted to in para. 2, exhibits an 
unfavourable result as far asit regards the last two Fuslies,from causes already explained,’^ yet, 
if contrasted with a similar statement for 10 years, commencing with Fusly 1214 — the year 
Mr. Warden first took charge of this district — your Board will observe the highly favour- 
able increase that has taken place in the agricultural resources of the distiict, the average 
of the last 10 years being 21,05,653 rupees, whilst that of the same period, commencing 
from 1214, is only 13,00,418 rupees, giving a diflerence in favour of Fiislics 1234 to 1243 
of 8,05,235 rupees, or about 62 per cent. 

29. Again, if the foregoing average of the official valuci” of the exports of the garden 
products alone, be contrasted with the total Government demand upon gardens, we cannot 
but feel satisfied that the inhabitants of Malabar generally are better oft’ than the ryots of 
any other districts under the Madras Presidency ; for whilst the former is 21,05,653 rupees, 
the latter is only 4,17,809 nipecs. From the last item, however, the remissions granted in 
1243, amounting to rupees 12,9;)2. 1. 4., must be deducted, together with the revenue on 
the jack tree ; viz. rupees 48,087. 10. 3.; as the produce of this tree, with that of the other 
perishable products, is consumed within the district, and forms no part of the export account ; 
so that to counterbalance a revenue of three | lacs and a half which the ryots pay, they 

obtain, 


* See Para. 2 and Para. 3, of the Report for 1242. 

iVofe. — The official value of the exports of the last 10 years Is much below the value of the 10 years com- 
mencing with Fusly 1214. Pepper, iii the 10 years from 1214, varied from 120 to IfiO rupees the candy. 
During the last 10 years it has been as low as 40 for four years, at 90 for four, and (K) for two years. 

t The Tariff value in many cases much below the actual selling price. 


X Revenue of the cocoa-nut tree - 2,90,237 12 JO 

Areca tree - 70,484 7 5 

Jack tree 48,087 10 3 


4,17,809 14 6 

Deduct the revenue of the jock tree, and remissions 61,039 11 7 


Net Amount Rg . 8,66,770 2 11 


0.41 • ‘ 


3 Y 4 
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Appendix, No. 6. obtain, on an average, a return of no less than 21 lacs. In this calculation, however, the 
— . proportion of the export products retained for home consumption has not been taken into 

consideration, which must be considerable in so large a population as 1,097,C6U souls. 


To F, C. Brown, Esq., Tellicherry. 

Sir, Calicut, 14 July 18.37. 

1 HAVE the honour to state for your information, that the Right honourable the Governor 
m Council has been pleased to direct that the disputed sum of rupees 153. .3. 3., on account of 
the rice>laud assessment of Anjeiakandy, may be written off the accounts in every year in 
which it appears as a balance, and of its being struck off the demand for the future. 

2. The necessary orders will be issued to the talook officers, to strike out the demand from 
the talook accounts, 

I have, &c. 

(signed) F. F. Clementson, 

Principal Collector. 


Sir, Anjerakandy, 18 July 1837. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, com- 
municating the pleasure of tlie Right honourable the Governor in Council, that the dis- 
puted sum of rupees 15.3. 3. 3. be struck off retrospectively fiom the rice-land assessment 
of Anjerakandy. 

It IS to you, I believe, that I am indebted for the final settlement of a matter pending now 
for 12 years, and which the lapse of time, and the uncertainty of life, were calculated further 
to perplex. In conveying my acknowledgments for the trouble you have been good enough 
to take, permit me to add iny regret at having been the occasion, however unintentionally, 
of imposing it upon you. 

I have, &c. 

F. F. Clementson, Esq., (signed) F. C. Broton, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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Alpiiabctical uiid Classified LIST of the Principal Headings in this Index, with the Paging 

at whicii they uili be respectively found. 


ADULTERATION OF COTTON - 
Pres6es 

Advances to Cultivators: 

1. Evidence as to the system of advances to 

the ryots or cultivators generally 

2. Evidence relaiive to the system of Go- 

vernment advances - - - - 

Capital 

European agency ------ 

Monei§ lenders ------ 

American Cotton: 

1. Superior quality and value (f the Ame- 

rican cotton^ as compared vnth the 
Indian cotton i produce of the Ame- 
rican ------ 

2. Experiments it ied for the introduction of 

American seed into Indian and result ; 
capabilities of India for the grotvlh of 
the Ameiican species - - - 

Adt ances to cultivators^ 2 - - - - 

Australia ------- 

China 

Climate ------- 

Concanny cotton ------ 

Consumption of cotton - - - - - 

Cost of production^ 2, 3 

Ttijferential duty ------ 

Fast India Company - - - - - 

Exports from India - • • 

Freedabour cotton - - * - 

Imports of cotton (Great Britain) - - . 

Mdhratta country - - - - . 

Native markets ------ 

Nexjo Orleans seed cotton - - - - 

Port Natal 

Price of cotton ------ 

Production of cotton^ 2 - - - . 

Quality of cotton^ 2 - - - - - 

Soil 


Assessment on Land or Rental — continued . 


American phrders 

Government expeiiments 

Annual settlement 


Appeals 

Collectors^ 1 - 

Remissions of assessment - - . - 

Assessment on Land or Rental: 

1. Generally ------ 

2. Principle upon vohich the assessment was 

originally founded; mode in which 
carried out • .a • • - 

Opinions that the assessment is generally 
too higlif and acts as an impediment to 
the cultivation of cotton - - - 

Suggestions for the alteration and amend- 
ment of the system « ei • - 


5. Evidence in favour of the a 
land, with opinion that it 
the cultivation of cotton 

Advances to cultivators • 

Alienated lands - - - 

American cotton - - - 

Annual settlement 
Bombay presidency 
Broach district^ 2 - . , 

Bundelcund district 
Canfleish collectorate 
Central India • - - 

Coimbatoor district 
Collection of the revenue 
Collectors • - - - 

Concan - . - . 

Condition of the people - 
Cost of production f 1 - 

Crop% - - - . - 

Dat war district ... 

East India Company 
Exemptions from assessment - 
Grain - • . . . 

Guzerat - • . . 

Leases - - - - 

Madras presidency 
Mahratla country 
Malabar coast . - - 

Mogul goxernments 
Nizam's territories 
North Western proxinces 
Permanent settlement 
Price of cotton • - - 

Remission of assessments 
Revenue - - - - 

Revisions of nssessmt nt - 
Rice lands - - - - 

Ryots - - - _ 

Ryotwar settlement 
Village settlement - - - 

Zemindary settlement - 

Austtalia - - - - - 

Bengal presidency - - . 

Advances to cultivatoiSy 1 
AiiSessment on land or rental^ 4 
Capital - - . - 

Cultiiation of cotton 
Darwar district - - • 

Education - - - • 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway^ 4 
Indigo - - - - 

Permanent settlement^ 1,2 
Revenue^ 2 - 

Salt monopoly ... 
Transit duties * - 
Zemindary settlement 


assessment on 
i is no bar to 
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Internal communication^ 2. 4 * 
NizanCs territories 
Railways, 2 - • - 
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Adiances to cultivators, 1 
Annual settlement 
Assessment on land vr rental, 
British manufactures 
Broach district 
Candeish collectorate 
Capital . - . 

China . . - 

Climate ... 

Concan - . - 

Customs duties 
European agency, 2 
Exemptions from assessment 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Internal communication, 2 
Permanent settlement, 2 
Railways, 2, 3 
Revenue, 3 - 

Roads, 1. 4 - 

Ryotwar settlement 
Salt monopoly 
Transit duties 

British Manufactures - 
Bengal presidency 
Native consumption of cotton 
Price of cotton 
Production of cotton, 2 - 
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Bombay presidency 
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Internal communication, 2 
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Mamfactured goods 
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Bombay presidency 
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Irrigation - - - 
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Remissions of assessment 
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Ryotwar settlement 
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Advances to cultivators - 
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European agency - 
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Indigo . • • 
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Port Natal - - - 
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Production of cotton 
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Central India . . • 
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European agency, 2 
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Quality qf cotton, 1 
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Chamber of Commerce (Bombay) 
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Cleaning cotton • 

American planters 
Churka 

Cultivation of cotton 
Machinery - 
Moturpha tax 
Production tf cotton. 

Quality if cotton 
Saw-gins 

Climate 

Australia - 
Competition 
Mahtatta country 
Malabar coast 
Pott Natal - 
Soil - 

Coimbatoor dish id (Madias) 

American cotton, 2 
Climate 

Exports from India 
Internal communication, 

Machinery - 
Mahralta country 
Quality (f cotton, 1 
Soil . - - 

Colledion of the revenue 

Assessment on land or rental, 8 
Madias presidency 
Nizam*s territories 
Revenue 

Collectors : 

1. General duties and pouers tf the col- 

lectors 

2. Inefficiency of the collectors from want of 

crpencnce; objeUions to the Jreguent 
change of cnltectors - - - . 

3 . Appointment, duties, and general charac^ 

ter of the subordinate officers ; mode in 
which paid, 4*r. 

Adiances to cultixators, 1 
Annual settlement - 
Appeals ... 

Goiernment officers 
Permanent settlement, 1 
Remissions of assessment 
Ryotwar seitkmcnt, 2 - 

Competition ... 

American cation - 
Cost of production, 2 
Frcedubour cotton 
Government experiments 
Machinery - - - 

Quality of cotton - 
United States 

Concan, Northern and Southern 
Ryotwar settlement, 1 • 

Condition of the people 
British manufactures 
Collectois, 1 - - 

Concan, Northern and Southern 
Nizamis territories 
North-western provinces 
Permanent settlement, 2 
Ryots - - - - 

Consumption qf cotton - 

China - - - - 

Native consumption qf cotton 
Raw cotton • • • 

Supply if cotton • 

Cost of Productioit: 

1. Opinions that ike land-tax does not en 

hance the cost qf production qf cotton 

2. Cost qf production of cotton in India 

8. Cost f production in America * 

Asseisment on land or rental • 

Broach district, 2 • . • . 
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Cosr OF PnoDUCTiOH — continued* 
Consumpti<m of cotton - 
Internal communication^ 1 
QuaUty of cotton - 
Taxation • • • 

Cotton trade - * 


Crops - - - 

Advances to cultivators^ 1 
Asfo^ment on land or rental^ 
€mton manufactures 
Dacca - - - 

Indigo - - - 

Pirmanent settlement ^ 2 
Picking cotton 
Produce - • . 

Production of cotton 
Rice - - - - 


Cultivation of Cotton - • - 

Advances to cultivators 
Agra - - - - - 

Assessment on land or rental - 
Bengal presidency 
Bt oach district • « . 

Cnffreland - - - - 

Capital - - - - 

Coimbutoor dUtnit 
East India Company 
European agency - - - 

Government exjjeriments 
Ciain 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Internal communication 
Nizam's territories - • 

Pennanent settlement • 

Port Natal - - • • 
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Production of cotton 
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European Agency : 
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Government experiments 
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Gheat Isdjas Peninsula Railway: 

1 . Steps takin bij the projector ^ of the rad* 
Moaj vdth resptit to canj^ut^ out their 
scheme 

3. Benefits vohich would result jrem the 
formation of this line^ parttculai ly as 
regards the cotton trade of India 

3. Support the schtme would be likehj to 

mtet with tn this country and in India 

4. Iltm far there are any difficulties^ en^ 

gineering or otherwise, in the xoay of 
carrying it out - - - - 

6. Opposition of the East India Company 
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untier which they have since agieed to 
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Internal Communication : 

1 , Bad state of the internal communication 
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2. Evidence showing the injury to the cotton 

in its transit tn consequence 

3. Means of personal travelling tn India - 

4. Recommendations for mproving the 

means of inland transit - - - 

6. Measures taken by the East India Coni^ 
pany to improxc the inland conimuuica- 

• tion 
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Candeish collect oi ate - ^ - 
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Export duties 
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Machinery 
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Salt monopoly - . - 
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Salt monopoly • - - 
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Railways - . . - 
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Native consumption of cotton 
Price of cotton - - - 

Manufacturers (England) 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 3 
Price of cotton • - - 

Production of cotton, 2 - 
Quality of cotton - - - 

Middlemen • . . , 

Darwar distuct - - - 

Village settlement - - - 

Money lenders - - - - 

Advances to cultivators, 1 
Middlemen - • - - . 

Moturpha tax ••• • 

Native consumption of cotton 

Natne governments - . - . 

Assessment on land or rental^ 3 
Government of India 
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Revenue, 5 - 

Naxigatwn laws - - - • 

Freights - . - - 

New Orleans seed cotton 
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Taxation . - - 
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Quality of Cotton : 

1 . Generally 

2 . Irferior quality of (he Indian cotton^ 

particularly as compared with the Ame- 
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3. Advantages which would result front 

an improvement of the quality - 
American cotton^ 2 - - 

English merchants 
Internal communication • 

Price qf cotton - . . 

Production qf cotton 


Permanent Settlement: 

1. Opinions in favour qf a permanent set- 

tlement of the assessment or rental - 589 

2. Preference ^ven to a settlement for a 

term of years in the shape of leases - 590 
8. Difficulties in the way of introducing a ^ 

system qf permanent settlement - - 59^ 

Assessment on land or rental^ 1 . . . 551 

Bengal presidency 554 

Indtgo - * 579 

Ryotwar settlement 604 

Zemindars ------- 615 

Picking cotton - -591 
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Port Natal ------- 59a 
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Natal Cotton Company ----- 588 

Price qf cotton 592 
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Cost qf production^ - 5()6 

Exports from India ----- 573 
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New Orleans seed cotton - - - • 588 

Production of Cotton: 

1. Generally 595 
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of cotton - - - . 
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Railways (India) : 

1 . Generally 

2 . Advantages which woull result to the 
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railways - - . 

Practicuhihty of carrying out 
India - - - 

Great Indian Peninsnht Railway 
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Roads - . - - 

Remissions qf assessment 
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Assessment on land or rental^ 2 
Broach district, 2 • 

Collectors, 1 - - - 

Darwar district • - - 

Zemindary settlement 

Remittances (East India Company) 
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Bad state qf the roads generally in 
India ------ 

2 . Advantages of good roads, parliculatly 

in reference to the cultivation of cotton 

3. Extent to which roads aie now forming 

in India - - . 

Bombay presidency - - - 

Candeish eollectorate - - . 

Coimbatoor district - - . 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway • 

Internal communication 
Manchester CofUmercial Association 
Miizapoor ----- 

Nagpoor 

public works - - - - 

Railways . - - - - 
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American cotton, 2 - - 

Appeals - - - - 
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British manufactures 
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Ryots — continued. 

Indigo - - - 

Mamhar coast 
Middlemen 
Nizamis territories 
North-Western provinces 
Permanent settlement^ 2 
Remissions of assessment 
Taxation . - • 

Zemindars - • • 


. P«ge. 

- 579 
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Ryotwar Settlement: 

1. Nature of the ryotwar system of asses 

ment or settlement - - . 

2. Opinions in favour of this system ; im 

provements suggested therein 

3. Objection as to the systems evils 

suUingJrom it - 

Annual settlement • • 

Permanent settlement - - - - 

Zemindary settlement . - - « 

Salt monopoly ------ 

Taxation ------ 

SaW‘gins - , - 

Ohurha ------ 

Cleaning cotton - - - - - 

Machinery ------ 

Sea customs ------- 


Capital - - - - 

Competition - - - 

Soil ------ 

Climate - - - - 

Mahratia country 
Poft Natal - . - 

Quality of cotton ^ 1 - - 

Surat . - - . 

Sugar - - - - - 

Advances to cultivators^ 1 
Capital - - - - 

Competition - - - 

East India Company 
European agency^ 2 - • 

Exemptions from assessment • 
Indigo - - - - 

Rent of land . - - 

Supply of cotton - - - - 

East India Company 
Internal communication 
Manchester Commercial Association 
Production of cotton^ 2 - 
Quality of coHony 3 - - 
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Manufhctured goods 
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Quality of cottony 2 - - 
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Malabar coast - - - 

Moturpha tax - - J 

Nut trees - - - - 

Public works - . - 

Revenue - - - - 

Salt monopoly . - . 

Stamp revenue - - - 

Tobacco - - - - 

Tenure of lands - - - » 

Condition of the people - 
Indigo - - - - 

Transit duties - - - - 

United States . - - - 

American cotton - - - 

Australia - - - • 

Cotton manufactures 
Native consumption (f cotton 
Production of cottony 2 - 

Village settlement ' - - - 

Assessment on land or rentaly 4 
CoUectorSy 1 - - - 

ConcaUp Northern and Southern 
Peimanent settlement y 3 

Waste tands - - . . 

Deccan territory - • - 

Western India - - - - 

Cultivation of u tton 
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Zemindars - - - 

Government of India 
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following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions of the Evidence, and those following 
App, to the Page of the Appendix.] 


A. 

ADAM, Mr. W. See Education (Bengal). 

Adulteration of Cotton. Witness has never heard of the practice of adulterating the cotton 

after it reaches Bombay, and before it is screwed for exportation, Crawford 1103 

On the contrary, the practice of re-screwing affords an opportunity of separating the good 
cotton from the bad, the dirty from the clean, ib. 1104-1106. 

See also Presses. 

Advances to Cutivators: 

1, Evidence as to the System of Advances to the Ryots or Cultivators generally. 

2. Evidence relative to the System of Government Advances. 

1. Evidence as to the System of Advances to the Ryots or Cultivators generally : 

Opinion of the Committee in favour of advances being made to the cultivators by 

European capitalists, v. The system of advances to cotton grow’ers has been 

reprobated by the Court of Directors, and is much modified, Prideaux 129-131 

Advances still continue to be made to ryots by the collectors of revenue, but the custom 

is generally discontinued, ih. 163 Advances arc not peculiar to cotton ; they are 

made on all crops, sugar, indigo and anything, ib. 257 The system of advances 

pervades the manufacturing system al^o, ib. Nothing is cultivated or manufactured 

without advances, ib. 259. 

The sugar-planter has to advance money before the canes are in the ground, Prideaux 

262 In indigo plantations, the planter advances to the ryot, and a mercantile house 

to the planter, ib. 265-268 I'he planter advances and receives in return a certain 

quantity of produce, ih. 269 With regard to indigo, the advances aic made chiefly by 

Europeans, ii. 274 Opium is grown universally under the system of advances, fi. 

378. 

The advances made to ryots to cultivate the land were formerly charged 12 per cent., 
now nothing is charged; it is advanced to prevent land being uncultivated with a view 

(0 secure the land revenue, Prideaux 282-284 Classes of persons by whom advances 

are made on cotton crops, Royle 459 There are no cases in Bombay of English mer- 

chants advancing money to the cultivators on account of their produce, though this takes 

place, to a great extent, in Bengal, Crawford 1060-1063 Advances made by the 

wakharia to the ryots ; the wakharia is the monied man of the village, ib. 1082-1092 

There are no obstacles to prevent the British merchant from following the same course, 
ib. 1093-1096. 

2. Evidence relative to the System of Government Advances : 

Way in which the Government system of making advances has been very inju- 
rious, Brigas 1441. 1448-1453 The Government is in the habit of advancing 

money to the capitalists on much more advantageous terms than they could get it 

from the bankers, 1448-1453 Government might, under certain circumstances, 

and certain restrictions, make advances to the cultivators, Williamson 1951-1952 

Evidence generally on the system of advances to the ryots, showing \lie great 

disadvantages under which they labour, from being generally so poor as to be obliged to 
have recourse to these loans, in order to carry on the cultivation, 2120-2142. 

2152, 2278-2290 The best plan to stimulate the growth of American cotton in the 

Coimbatoor district would be to follow the native plan, and get advances made to the 

cultivators for a year or two, till it is known in the maiket, ib. 2300 The system of 

advances to the ryots still obtain, on the part of Government, in every one of Uie presi- 
dencies, Brown 3282-3287 How far it would be possible for the Government to 

make advances to the cultivators, supposing it to have, at any time, a surplus revenue, 

Reynolds 4747 The system of advances to the cultivators was attempted in the 

Nizam's country ; but neither the Government nor private individuals can advance money 
without protecting themselves in the shape of interest, ib. 

See also European Agency. Money Lenders. 

Agencies. Mr. Mercer, an American, who was over in India, blamed the Bombay merchants 
for want of zeal in not establishing proper agencies ; witness never found them to be 
possessed of less zeal than other persons, Crawford^ 1050-1055* 

See also European Agency^ 
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Agra, The Agra cotton production ha* proved a failure, Bazley 689 Evidence rela^ 

tive to the growth of cotton in Agra, Hoyle 778, 779. 

Alabama. See Americarr Coitun. 

Alienated Ixinds. Some lattd in India u alienated, and this land pays no tax to Govern* 
ment at all, SHaw 3843, 38^46. 

Americai^ Cotton: 

1. Superior Quality and Value of the American Cotton^ as compared with the 

Indian Cotton ; Produce of the American, 

2 . Experiments tried for the introduction of American Seed into India, and 

result ; Capabilities of India for the growth of the American species. 

1. Sup^ior Quality and Value of the American Cotton, as compared with the Indian 

totton ; Produce of the American : 

The produce obtained from American cotton is much greater than that from the native 

cotton, Royle 423* The Manchester spinners will not use the Indian cotton if the American 

ischeap ; the quality must be improved, or the cotton will not be used, ii. 454 DiflScul* 

ties in the way of arriving at a just computation of the relative production, per acre, between 

the American and the native cotton, 16,603-607 Difference in the colour between the 

Indian and the American cotton, Bazley 637-639 ^The American cotton has almost 

superseded the growth of all other kinds of cotton ; causes to which this may bo attributed, 

759^763 The principal causes of the cotton of India having been driven out of the 

English' market by the cotton of the United States, have been the operation of the land 
assessment, the mode of collecting the revenue, and the manner in which the duties of the 
surveyors and other officers aie discharged, Browni 3 193-3 198 — —Main points of contrast 
between the state of things in America and the state of things in India, ib, 3196. 

2. Experiments tried for the introduction of American Seed into India, and result ; 

Capabilities of India for the growth of the American species : 

Evidence relative to vaiious experiments made to grow the American cotton in the 

Coimbatoor and Darwar districts, and result, Royle 375-381. The example of the 

American experiments has given great impetus to native cultivation ; 50,000 acres have 
been prepared for growth by the ryots themselves, t6. 421— -Dr. Wight considers that 
in the southern provinces of the Peninsula American cotton would grow successfully, 
ib, 425 — —In the American provinces of Alabama and Louisiana they get 400 lbs. of clean 

cotton per acre, and in India not more than 100 or 150, ib. 427 The American plant has 

been found to prosper most particularly in the Darwar district and in the Coimbatoor 

district, ib, 479 Calculation made by Dr. Wight that in the Peninsula there are about 

7,000 square miles fit for the cultivation of American cotton, ib. 480-482. 

Very great and impoitant improvements have been made by mean* of the intro- 
duction of the American seed into India, Turner 875-883 The Ameiican seed 

is stated to have come from Bermuda, part of it, but the principal part is stated to have 
come from Barbados ; and it is hence called the Gossipium Barbadensisf the Sea 

Island cotton, Briggs 1363- Area of country in the district of Coimbatoor, on which 

the American variety of cotton might be cultivated, Petrie 2077-2089 Statements 

showing the comparative profits to the merchants and growers of Indian and American 
cotton respectively; strong evidence in favour of the adoption of the American seed, ib. 

2090-2119 Way in which the fact of the ryots not cultivating the Ameiican cotton 

in preference to their own may be partly accounted for^ ib^ 2120. 3.^;^~‘4i50. 

Evidence as to I he success which has attended the experiments in the Darwar district 
with the native cotton and with the American cotton; comparative yield of the two 
descriptions; probable profit per acre on each, Shaw 3781-3788-- — -Tnough there is a 
disinclination among the ryots of the Southern Mahratta country, upon the ground of 
habit, to change the native cotton for the American plant, still witness does not consider 

there is any insuperable difficulty in the way, ib, 3819-3834 No deterioration in 

the quality of the American cotton has been observed since it was first planted, though, 
if the native and the American cotton be planted in the neighbourhood of each other, 
there is a tendency to deterioration in the quality of the American, ib, 3918-3922. 

See also, Advances to Cultivators, 2. Australia, China, Climate, Concanny 
Cotton. Consumption of Cotton. Cost (f Production, 2. 3. Differential 
Duty. East India Company. Exports from India. Free Labour Cotton, 
Imports of Cotton (Great Britain). Mantatta Country, Native Markets. 
New Orleans Seed Cotton. Port Natal. Price of Cotton. Production of 
Cotton, 2. Quality of Cotton, %. Soil. Unitea States. 

American Planters. The principal step taken by the East India Company for the 
encouragement of the growth of cotton has been by locating American planters in 

different parts of India, rrideaux 7 The experiments of tlie Americans to grow cotton 

in India have been made since witness left India ; witness considers them to have been 

very unsuccessful indeed, Bri^^ 1535-1529 Particulars in detail relative ta the 

decision of the Directors of the East India Company, in consequence of a great stir made 

in 
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American Planters — continued. 

in Mancbesier in 18;^ on the subject of cotton, to send over to Arnica for some 
experienced planters with a view to their being despatched to India and Bombay to 

jprcmote.tbe improvem^ntj^ in cleaning the cotton, JJratcn 2^32-2842 This, is the last 

thing that would have entered* into witnesses mind, and his opinion has been confirmed by 

subsequent events, ib. 2843-2846 Mr. Mercer was one of the American gentlemen 

that was sent out by the Directors ; witness considers it was utterly useless toliave sent 
him ouVii* ^^84,07 2846— — There is no doubt that the American planter has obvious 
advantages over the Indian planter, as r^ards the soil arid climate and facility of com- 
municatioop, Sullivan 4525, 4526. 

See also Qovernmeut Experiments^ 

Annual Settlement. The settlement of land in Bomb^ generally varies from year to year ; 
there is now a revision going on in many districts, Prideaux 14— — In Madras the settle- 
ments are annual, ib. 15 The assessment is collected or remitted according to circum- 

stances ; the charge is made by the collector according to fixed rules known in Iris district, 

ib. 17 ^Witness is strongly opposed to armual setuement ; this system does^^exist in 

many parts of India, but is in course Of correction, Mangles 3634-^3641— —The necessity 
for an annual setilement in the Ryoiwar districts arises from the principle that Tione but 
cultivated lands are liable to be assessed to the revenue, Sullivan 4548, 4549— It is 
little more than an audit of accounts, such an audit as a landloiVi in this countrjrtinnually 
makes, ib. 4548. 

Appeals. The appeal of a ryot against a collector is to the higher revenue authorities, to 

the Government, Prideaux 79- Cases of appeal to the Governor and Council for the 

decibions of the collectors by the ryot cultivators are very frequent, Williamson 1733-1739. 

See also Collectors^ 1. Remissions of Assessment. 

Arrears of Assessment, See Broach District, 2. 

Assessmei^t on Zand or Rental: 

1. Generally. 

2 . Piinciple upon which the Assessment was originally founded ; Mode in which 

carried out. 

3* Opinions that the Assessment is generally too high^ and acts as an impediment 
to the cultivation of Cotton. 

4. Suggestions for the Alteration and Amendment of the System. 

5. Evidence in favour of the Assessment on Land, with opinion that it is no bar 

to the cultivation of Cotton. 

1 . Generally : 

Mode of receiving land assessment by instalments, Pru/eazo: 83 In the native states 

the highest asse^^sment is put on cotton lands, and all that can be is extracted from the 

Tyot,ii. 220- Evidence generally with respect to the assessment of land in India; opinion 

that there are vast portions of India now under cultivation which ought not to he subject 

to anything in the nature of rent or assessment, JBrorm 2881-2894 In those parts 

where the land is saleable a rent ought to be paid, but not where it is unsaleable, ib. 

2883-2885. 2891-2894 Average proportion of the rent the Government take as revenue 

in the settled provinces, Mawg/ej? 3324-3329 Proportion of rent the Governmeiu takes 

in the provinces not permanently settled, ib. 3331, 3332 — —Evidence as to the variations 
in the proportion of the rent which the Government takes in the settled provinces ; rea- 
sons why tney do not so vary in the provioces where no permanent setilement has been 

made, ib. 3576-3583. 3586-3602 Notes on ryotwar permanent annual money rents in 

South India, and on the duty of Government in periods of famine, by Mr. J. F. Thomas 
of the Madras Civil Service, 492. 

2 . Principle upon which the Assessment was originally founded] Mode in which 

carried out : 

Explanation of the principle on which the land-tax in India was originally founded, 
with particulais as to the alterations which have been made therein from time to time, 

1 379- 1 393 Explanation generally of the systems of land-tax prevailing over 

India, i&. 1396 Principles upon which the assessment in the districts in the south of 

India, Madras and Bombay is fixed, ib. \^*i\,etseq. With respect to the other districts, 

the assessment was made under Sir Thomas Munro, and was a very heavy assessment; 

remissions are obliged to be made annually in this assessment, ih. 1431-1441 Period 

of the year and state of the crops when the assessment is made in the cotton districis, 
Giberne 2374-2377— When the assessment is made, it can usually be estimated how 

much land m tlie village or district will be under cultivation that season, ib. 2378 In 

a native state the amount of the land assessment is a very inaccurate indication of the 
total amount of the revenue exacted, as it is based upon the assessment that is to be found 

in the ancient records, Reynolds 4793 Under the Company's government, the amount 

of the land assessment is the true amount of revenue collected, ih. 4794. 
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Assessment on Land or It\E)NTAJ(4~cQnmmfi,\ , . i . 

8. Opinions that the As^essmnt ie getsetally too Mghf and acts as m itnpedimeni to 
the cultivation 0 ^ (Ration; ^ ,, , , 

, Exaeaple^ flowing 4nd4aK w an itnpedintvenfc to the extended cultivation of 

cotton, migys 1413^145^0-^ — The Jand-tax is not the only impediment to om* extending 
the growth of cotton ; in some parts, it is true, it is much tpo heavy,' but in other parts it 

is no obstruction, iJ. ^24-1 427-; It is aproof that, the assessment still remains too high, 

as it can never be lealized even at the present day ; that is the reduced assessment of 

1827,16. 1444-1447. \^*]\etseq» Heavy nature of the assessment; in many cases more 

than the surplus rent has been taken from (he cultivators, ih. 1533*^^63^ witness 

taking possession of the district Of which he had charge, he found the cultivators over- 
assessed, i 755-1 757 Has frequently reduced the land-t^x from 15 to 30 

percent., ?6. 1758-1762. 

In the cases in which witness has reduced the assessment the icvenue of the Company 
has generally improved, not as regards the nominal^ amount, but as regards the actual 

realizatmns, )VilUamson 1766 Such reductions have been received by tlie natives wdth 

great giatitude, 1768 And a disposition favourable to the Government has been 

engendered in consequence, ib, Within the last 10 or 12 yeais the character of 

the assessment has certainly been too heavy, and has checked improvements, ih. 1769- 

Example of Surat, showing the improvement that has followed a reduction of 

the assessment, ib. 1 784-1 78S— — lu those cases where tlie Company have introduced a 
good system of land assessment, and where their instructions have been fully cairled out, 
their system is infinitely superior to the native system, i6. 2037, -O38. 

Evidence generally showing that the assessment has been too high, Giherne 2389- 
2400 — —Witness IS nolawareof any casesin which the cultivation has much diminished in 
consequence of the weight of the assessment; but they seem stationary, instead of advancing, 
ih, 2412-2414 The amount of vent on the Government lands and the mode of collect- 
ing It are obstacles to the improvement of the cotton districts, ih, 2430 As a general 

rule, the maximum assessment has not been realized in the collecLorates with which w itness 
has been acquainted, ih. 26(55^-2667. 

If the assessment be continued in any of the cotton districts of India, the growth of 

cotton will be lost to that country in a greater or less space of time, J 3 rown 2001 

The assessment throughout Madras is so high that it is never lealized as a general lule, 

lb, 2920 Of late years there is no point that the Government and boards of levenue 

have more earnestly and constantly inculcated than the folly as well as the cruelty of 

over-assessment, Mangles 3355^3357. 3404 Statement of facts, showing that the 

modes of assessment generally in the presidencies of Madias and Bombay are of a highly 
injurious description, Crawfurd 4180 The land assessment aflects cultivation inju- 

riously, on account of its want of permanence and want of fixedness, Marriott 4645. 

4. Suggestions for the Alteration and Amendment of the Sgstem : 

Opinion of the Committee that the two principles, of moderation in the Government 
demand, and ceitainly as to the amount and tenuie, constitute the basis of any sound 
settlement of the assessment of land in India, Jtejh vi.-viii. Suggestion for the alter- 
ation of the assessment, 1421 — — In 1807 Sir Thomas Munro recommended a 

reduction of the assessment, wduch was not carried into effect till 1827 ; no mateiial good 

lesulted fiom this, ib, 1442, 1443 If the assessment were made upon the principle of 

a coin-ient, it might stand very well; in Madras there ore all the materials for so making 

it, ib, 1454 Witness would propose that there should be a corn assessment, and that 

the value should be ttiken according tC the value of the corn in the market, ib, 1478- 

1506 Opinion that if th^ land revenue were of the same nature in (he cotton distiicts 

us in Bengal, there would be ^reat inducement for Europeans to settle theie and cultivate 

cotton, ib, 1599-1605' Witness delivers in the corn-rate table leferred to above, i6. 

2043,2044. 

Witness would not object to a land-tax\levied on the pilnciple of an income-tax, 

leaving village‘s to clistriliute the assessment amongst themselves, Briggs 2045 

The only mode either of ii\creasing or continuing the cultivation of cotton in India would 
‘ be for the East India Cbmpuu> te exenipt all cotton landsfiom assessment ; that is, all land 
that is unsaleable, Bwwn 2944, 2945. 3057. ^059-3063. 3079-3084-— — Mode in which the 
distinction might be dikwh^bciivcin tile latul wdiich ought to pay and that which ought 
not, ih, 3057-3078- — -Witness lias not the shadow of a doubt that if all this laud were 
relieved from the piesent tax, the Government of India would be infinitely better carried 
on than it now is, ih. 3058-^— It would be a great relief to the people, and ultimately a 
vast increase to the revenue of the country; it would increase all other branches except 

the land revenue, ib, 305S. 3085-3117 Observations on the evidence of Rk. Brown as 

to the over-assesSnient by Government under the Madras revenue system, thereby reii 
dering the land unsaleable. Mangles 3347“3354» 

What the Government should lake as rent or land-tax, or whatever it be callcd^^ should 
be somewhat below the uatuial rent which the land would pay, supposing there was no 

land-tax, 464^, 4650 Any mitigation either in the amount of the land-tax 

or 
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or in its mode of* collection, would be at once a great t>ehefit to the people, and ultimately 
prodttctivfe of' benefit to the staie, Marriott 4682-4686^-:^ — The rfntinagemei^t of the Por- 
tuguese government teferfed to in suppent'of this assertion; particulars relative to this 
maniagettient, ^&. 4686-4698. 

:j, \^tidence m favour of the As^esirnent on Land^ tviih opinion that it is no bar to 
' 'ike Cidtivation of C(ftton: ' , . . 

. , An assessment of the laud is a very gopd mp|Je of realizing revenue, provided it is 

RuflScicntly low,. and the tax U laid upon the proper persons,; Briggs t424-;426- The 

land-tax of India is the best form of taxation; in the world, Mangles. 3383~33^5' 33^8- 

3390 Witness is decidedly of opinion that it is not necossaiy that there should be 

any reduction of the assessment on land in India for th^ purpose of facilitating the cul- 
tivation and the exportation of cotton, ib* 3552, 3553 * 355 ^; 355Q — • — Concurrence of 
witness in the statement made by the late Mr. Mill, iliat tlie present sysleni provides 
for the wants of the government without taxing anybody; it is witne^s^s opinion that 
it is the best system of taxation in the worlds it is merely a transference to the govern- 
ment of India of that right in the land wlncli the landed proprietor exercises m this 

Country, ib. 3584, 3585. 3603-3620. Prom the social circumstances of India, and the 

demand for articles of food, the land of India is in a position to yield rent, and there- 
fore that tent will be paid to some party, whether there be a land assessment or not, 
ib» 3685 Witnesses oelief is, that if the manufacturers of England were to recom- 

mend to the Court of Directors judicious measures for the improvement and inciease of 
any such staple article as cotton, such recommendation vvoula be attended to, ib. 3737 

But as far as witness’s individual opinion goes, he would never consent to the 

reduction of the laud assessment for any such object, ift. -He being quite convinced 

in his own mind, and has never seen any argument worth any thing to the contrary, 
that the land assessment bears no part whatever in preventing the cultivation of cotton, 
or diminishing the production of it, ib. 3737, 3738. 

Reasons for forming the opinion that the land-tax of India does not operate as a dis- 
couragement to the cultivation of cotton or any other produce; it is a lax or rent upon 

land, and not upon the pioduce, Crawfard^ 4138 ^ 4 137 * 4174 ^ 4^79 system of 

levying the chief poition of the revenue of the GoVernm^int by means of a tax upon 
land, is gencial throughout the Asiatic states wlicre rent 6x1818,1^.4138-4143. 4149- 

4152 There is no doubt that the land-tax is a tax which is most suited to the habits 

of the people of Indin, ib, 4144 — ■ — In th,e present state of sotic-ty it would be impos- 
sible to raise the bulk of the revenue by indirect taxation, 16, 4145-4148* 

The decline in the cultivation of cotton is no prjoof of itself that the land is too highly 
assessed ; the grower of cotton may have found a more remunerating crop, Sullivan 4522- 
4524 The present land revenue system of India rests upon the light which the Govern- 

ment has enjoyed, from a very remote jieriod, to a certain portion of the produce of the soil 

for the support of the state, ib. 4531 In witue.ss*s opinion this is an excellent system, 

and of great advantage to the conntty, inasmuch as wnat goes into the pockets of indi- 
viduals in this country goes into the coffers ‘of thq state, and the cotnitry is jpro ta}Uo 

exempt (Vom taxation, ib, 4532 The opinion seems prevalent in the country, that the 

land assessment of India Is an overwhdniing, arbitrary and tyrannical assessment, ib, 

4576 No jproof can be stronger tbit there is little or no validity ih this opinion than 

the fact that 111 the greater proportion of Hiiidostan the' Government assessment does 
not exceed \ s,^d, per acre, ib, 4576. ' ' 

See also, Adi^ances to Cultivators, AHonalcit Zands, , Ame'ii^can Cotton, Annual 
Settlement, Bombay Presidency , > .Broach J^strict, c. Bumldcund- Can- 

deish CollecloratCr , Ce/Ural Ivaiar . Coimbatoor lyistidcL, Collection of the 
Ilevenuc, Collectors,. Cancan, JS^orthern ^c{nd Southern, , Condition of the 
Peojde, Cost of ProductioHy 1. Croj)s, Barwar District, Bast India 
Company, Bxemptions from Assessment, Grain, Guzerat, Leases, 
Madras P'l'^ddency, Mahratta Cduntr^jj, ^Maldbay ^oast Atogul Government, 
JVizani^s Tci^ritorie^i fS^orth Prozitnees. P'ermc^nent Sdtlmnent, Price of 
Cotton. Bemisslonk of Assessment,] Pevenne, Pevisionk <f Assessment, Rice 
Ltifids,, Ryots, Ryotwar SHtlemeilt,^ ^Village Settlement,.. Zermndary Settlement, 

Australia, Information witlt; regard tp tbpf capabilities of Anstmllu: for the production 
of cotton,, particulaiiy that portion , pf the , colony of Npiv South Wales between 26"* 
and 30"* south latitude, Lang 4318 et seq, — —Experiments , have been made on a small 
scale with American seed ; successful result of these experiments, 4318-4321. 432G- 

4334. 4339-434P -One very important matter is, that ihe cultivation ofeotton in this 

part of^pur territory could be conducted entirely and with jierfect safety by a European 
population; the climate is in the highest degree salubrious, ib^ 4318 — — The population 
in these districts is the leverse of being dense; they have only been opened for fiee 

emigration uithin the last seven years, io, 4324, 4325 As regards the cultivation of 

cotton, the only matter of Importance is to get a free emigrant population, accustomed to 

agricultural pui suits, settled in the territory, ib, 4335 As the laud is devoted under an 

Act of Parliament to the promotion of free emigration, it affords a sufficient fiuul for the 

introduction of any conceivable amount of population, 4335 Opinion that if we 
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had a free eufiigiaat population settled in graft nuqabm in this part pf the territory we 
could grow cotton so as to import it into England at a cheaper late than the alavelioldeis 
of the IJnited States or the BiastUs, Lang 4342~436‘-2, 4355, 4356. 

B. 

Bahar, See Permanent Settlement j 1 . Zemindary Settlement. 

Bankers. See Advances to Cultivatorst 2. 

Barracks. See Public Works. 

Bazley, Thomas, (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, 621 — —We receive a very limited supply of cotton from the Indian territory, 

and the quality is very inferior, 622-624 Delivers in a statement showing the gross 

impoit of cotton wool into the United Kingdom, the proportion received from the United 
Stales and the East Indies respectively, and the per-centage of Indian supply taken 
triennially, fiom 182010 1847; this statement shows that the quantity from India has 

been about 10 per cent, on the whole, 622-624. 627 Duiing the last five years the 

mport from the Ea^t Indies has rather diminished, except during the last year; general 
tendency fiom the commencement of the return above referred to, 625-627, 

There has been some improvement in the quality between 1820 and 1847, but it 
IS still e.xcceuingly irregular, 628-632. 641-652— —The common Surat cotton has im- 
proved in qualify ; but this is an open trade cotton, and not a cotton produced under 

the immediate auspices of the East India Company, 631 Proximate difference in price 

between the American cotton and the Surat, taking Boweds or Orleans as the American 

qualities and the better quality of the Surat, 632-636. 639, 640. 685,686 Difference 

in the coloui between the Indian and the American cotton, 637-639. 

It is witnesses delibeiate conviction that India might produce a much larger quantity 

and a much bettei quality of cotton than we have hitherto leceived, 653. 704-770 

And that we might be receiving to an extent of not less than 5,000,000/. stetling 

value pel annum nioie than now, ih. And that oui munufactuics might be sent in 

payment for that additional quantity of cotton, if the cultivation were impioved, 653-657. 

764-770 This would afford gieat relief to the s|)inners and manufactuiers of this 

country, from the extreme depression undei which they now labour with regaid to the 
oops of one country, the United States, 658-660— — Particulars relative to an experiment 

made to grow cotton at Port Natal, 660-667 Prices and qualities of the cottons now 

sold in Liveipool, 668-674. 

Great inteiest felt in Lancashire with respect to the cultivation of cotton in India; 
one great point wliich they look to is improved communication, especially in Western 

India, 675-677. 742-744 Before cotton came from America, we obtained it from the 

Levant, Smyrna and Tuikey ; it came from India before it came from the United Stales, 

678 The supply from these places has fallen off, 679 The principal cause which 

hu" derangid the cotton maiket within the last few' years has been the laige speculation 
uinong the American merchants, 680-684, 

If the manufacturers in Manchester were to give more encouragement to the use of 
Indian cotton, ihtie is no doubt the Indian native cultivators and the Indian merchants 
would import moie ; the cultivators at the same time taking greater care in cleaning the 
cotton in India, which would induce the Manchester manufacturers to purchase it and 

enhance the price of It, 687-695 The Agra cotton production has pi oved a failure, 

(jHq- How fai the manufactuieis in Manchester have adopted any means of sending 

agents to the cotton distiicts, with funds to encourage the growth of cotton, and to induce 

ryots to pii k it clean and pay attention to its cultivation, 69G-722. 742-744 Witness 

has nevei knowm the supply of cotton so low as it is now, as compaicd with the consump- 
tion, 725-727. 

Large increase in the pioduction of cotton in the United States during the last six 

years ; the price on this side the water has usually kept up, 728, 729 The cotton 

manufactuies ol the United States are increasing very much, but they do not come into 

seveie competition with our own m foreign markets, 730-732 The impoitaiion of 

cotton fiom the East Indies at its present rate does not at all affect the price of American 

cotton ; incu nse which would be necessary to affect the price, 733-741 Jhe demand 

for Indian cotton in this country is not likely to increase without the quality be greatl} 

nnpioved, 745-748 Difference between the freight from America and from the East 

Indies, 749, 750. 

Measuies taken by the Lancashire manufacturers to ascertain the probability of a good 

or bad harvest in cotton, 751-758 The American cotton has almost superseded the 

piow'ih of all other kinds of cotton ; causes to w'hich this may be attributed, 7^ 763 

Measuies suggested which the Goveinment in India could adopt for encouraging and 

increasing the cultivation of cotton, 771-774 Every facility for making good roads 

ought to be fiist given, 774 — ~And then the land tenure ought to be put on so moderate 
a foundation that the planter or cultivator might be enabled to obtain a fair reward for his 

exertions, 26. The price which has been obtained for American cotton in this country 

has been the stimulus to the increased production, 775 There is a desire existing in 

this country to obtain cotton the produce of free labour, 776, 777. 
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Benares. See Permanent Settlementy i. 

Bengal Presidency. Testimoiw of Mr. Henry Newnham, late of the Bengal civil service, 
for many years collector of Furruckabad, as to the capacity of the natives of Bengal to 
follow agricultural pursuits, Brown 2851 “^Cotton was formerly cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent in the eastern districts of Bengal, Mangles ^That part of the 

country is included in the permanent settlenaent, ib. 3392 The cultivation of cotton 

has decreased in those districts very much indeed ; it is, comparatively, almost anni- 
hilated, ih. 3393 The cause to which this may be attributed is, that the cotton was 

S own principally for the fine muslin manufactures of that part of the country, the famous 
acca muslins, and this manufacture has been altogether aestroyed by the importation of 

British cottons and muslins, ih. 33^4 This has tended very much to the general 

benefit of the people of India, but still to the ruin of the general trade of that particular 
cultivation in that part of the country, —— Statement of imports, 1844-45, ac- 
cording to items and columns in the Schedule (A.) of Act xiv. of 1836, 454 

Statement of exports from Bengal, 1844-45, according to items and columns m the 
Schedule (B.) of Act xiv. of 1836, 1^.457. 

See also, Advances to Cultivator 1. Assessment on Land or Rental^ 4. Capital. 
Cultivation of Cotton. Darwar District. Education. Great Indian Penin’- 
sula Railway. Indigo. Permanent Settlementy \. 2. Revenue^ 2. Salt 
Monopoly. Transit Duties. Zemindary Settlement. 

Berar District (Deccan Territory). Rate at which the cotton of Berar could be brought 
down to Bombay, and laid down at Livemool, supposing a railway existed from Bombay 

to Kanigaum, Crawford 2751-2753 The Berar district is most admirably adapted for 

the cultivation of cotton, Reynolds 4743 The natives cultivate it in a very primitive 

manner, in fact, just in the same way that they did in the time of Alexander; the descrip- 
tion of cotton cultivated is the annual plant, ib. 4744 There is no doubt that the cul- 

tivators in this district might be prevailed upon to introduce an improved variety of the 

cotton plant, such as the American variety, io. 4746 So far as witness’s observations 

have extended over India, he regards the valley of Berar as that portion of India that we 
should look to for furnishing us with the largest supply of cotton, ib. 4850. 

See also Internal Communicationy 2.4. Nizamis Territories. Railways, 2. 

Bhowiwggery Kajah of. No great quantity of cotton is grown in the territory of the Rajah 
of Bhownugger, Williamson 1886, 1887. 

Blackburn Commercial Association. Reference to a recent deputation from the Blackburn 
Commercial Association to the Colonial Office on the subject ot the cultivation of cotton 
in Port Natal ; the result was not unfavourable, Blaine 4285-4291. 4301,4302. 

Blaine, Benjamin. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Surgeon ; has been five years resident on 
the South-east Coast of Africa, at Port Natal ; has travelled over the whole district, 

4207-4211 Witness’s stay at Port Natal affoided him opportunities of obtaining 

information as to the geographical position of the country, the extent of it, the climate, 

its social condition, 8lc., 4212 Information with regard to the capabilities of Port 

Natal for the production of coiton , ct seq. Detail of experiments which have 

been tried there with native and American seed with a successful result; the best has 
been that from the American seed; value which the Manchester merchants have put 

upon tliis cotton, 4213-4226. 4257,^^258 ^There are now about 700 or 800 acres under 

cotton cultivation, 4225 Particulars relative to the formation of the Natal Cotton 

Company, 4226-4228. 4242-4244 Calculation arrived at by this company, that the 

lahd will produce at the rate of 600 lbs. an acre, 4226-4245 The 700 or 800 acres 

now under cultivation are cultivated by English settlers, 4229-4231. 

Witness considers nearly the whole of the surface of the country available for the cul- 
tivation of cotton ; opinion that the population might be induced to labour with tolerable 

regularity under English superintendence, .1232-4238. 4240,4241. 4292-4296 Low 

price of land in the colony, 4239- — The chief impediments to increased and extended 

cultivation are the want of settlers, and the want of capital, 4254-4256 There is 

difficulty in obtaining titles to land from the local government; nature of this difficulty ; 
a representation has been made to the Colonial Office on the subject, 4259-42G8. 

Suggestions with a view to the encouragement of the development of the lesources of 

Port Natal in the cultivation of 001100,4269 The Goveinraent should encourage the 

emigration of labourers and capitalists to the country, 4269. 4274 The Crown lands 

should be sold for the promotion of emigration, and titles lo land should be issued by the 

local government, 4269-4273 Port Natal, from the capabilities of the soil, and the 

salubrity of the climate, is well adapted for the introduction of labourers, 4274-4284 

Reference to a recent deputation from the Blackburn Cornnieicial Association to the 
Colonial Office on the subject of the cultivation of cotton in Port Natal ; the result was 

not unfavourable, 4285-4291. 4301,4302 Opinion that Port Natal is eminently 

adapted to the production of cotton, 4302-4305 There has been a considerable part of 

Canreland which has been recently annexed, and which is adapted to the cultivation of 
cotton, 4306-4310. 
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Bombay Presidency. In order to restore the sUxte of the cottpa trade iu Bom|)^y, th< 
East India Company have recommended the revision of the land assessrnent in (he col 
lectorates of Surat, Brorteh ahd Catrdeish^ PritUauot r36*^~-Opini<iil that the itrstruclioni 
under which the revenue in the Bombay presidency is now undergoing retisidn, tiiee 
every point of difficulty in the way of the cultivation of cotton; particulars relative t( 
the nature of this revision, Williatnson 2019-2025— An easy land-tax and good meam 
of internal communication would be of great advantage ; good roads are also important 
ib. 2026 — ^Modc in which the revised settlements, recently introduced into the Deccai^ 
and the Southern ‘M ah r a tta country, which it is proposed to extend to the other parts o 
the Bombay presidency so soon as the necessary agency can be obtained, are made 

Mangles 3442-3451 -Statement of imports into Bombay, 1844-45, according to itemt 

and columns in the Schedule (A.) to Act I. of M 838, Apj}. 463- Statement of export! 

from Bombay, 1844-45, according to items and columns in the Schedule (B.) of Act 1 . 
of 1838, ib. 466. 

See also, Advances to C?dtivators^ 1. Annnal Settlement. Assessment on Land or 
lientaly 2.3. British Manufactures. Broach District. Candeish Collectorate. 
Capital. China. Climate. Concan, Northeim and Southern. Customs 
Duties. European Agency^ 2. Exemptions from Assessment. Great Indian 
Peninsula Jiailway. Internal Communication. Permanent Settlement^ 2* 
liailways, 2. 3. Pevenne^ 3. Roadsy 1, 4. Ryotwar Settlement. Salt 
Monopoly. Transit Duties. 

Bombay Cbaynher of Commerce. Letter addiessed to the government of Bombay by the 
Chamber of Commerce at that presidency, on the subject of extending and impioving 
cotton cultivation ni India, 1841, App. 304. 

Brazils. See Australia. 

Briggsy Mwijor-genciul. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — la tlie East India Company's service ; 
has been employed both in the military and civil service ; natuie of the duties he has 

had to perform ; parts of India he has visited ; left India 13 years ago, 1324-1333 

Duiing lus resicleiice in India, has turned his attention a good deal to the agiiculture of 
the country, 1334 — — Is author of a ])amphlet on the CottonTrade of India, published in 
1839; vvorks and mfonnaliou from which this j^amphlet is compiled, 13.55-1337* 

The cottons giovvn in India are of two kinds, tlio Eastern cottons and the Western 

cottons, 1338, 1339 ^ Eastern cotton, or, as it is called by botanists, the Gossipium 

seems to be the indigenous plant of India, and grows over a very large 

extent of countiy, 1339. 1357-1302 The indigenous cotton only succeeds on the black 

soil, w hich occupies a very large portion of India, 1339— —Experiments have been made 

to grow the Western cottons on this soil ; how far they have succeeded, 1340-1342 

Evidence as to tlie enormous consumption of cotton among the people of India, and also 
as to the use of British cotton manufactured goods by the natives, 1 343-^1 348. 1350, 

1351 The natives of India aie satisfied that the European goods do not wear so well 

as those inanufactuied in India, 1348, 1349 Theie is no doubt that India could pro- 

duce sufficient cotton for the consumption of tlie whole woild, 1352 -1356, 

The American seed is stated to have come fiom Bermuda; pail of it, but the piincipal 
part is stated to have coiuofiom Baibados, and it is hence called the‘* Gossipium Barba- 

densisy' the Sea Island cotton, 1363 Information relative to tlie pi ice ol clean cotton 

per pound in the dificrent parts of India at stated peiiods, 1364, 1365 Witness is 

awaie that the manufactuies of this country have been very seiiously aliected within the 

last two years, fiom tlic failures of the cotton crop in the United States, 136G The 

two great obstacles to a larger export of cotton fioin India to this country aie the land- 
tax and the want of roads, 1367. 

Witness doe$ not object to the principle of the zemindary settlement, but to the mode 

in which the settlement was made, 1368-1370 Witness objects to the ryotwar 

system of settlement, 1371 Description of the constitution of an Indian village, 

1372-1378. 1394, 1395— — Explanation of the piinciple on which tlie land-tax in India 
was onginally founded, with particulars as to the alterations which have been made 

tlieicin from time to time, 1379-1393 Information relative to the zemindary system 

of settlement, 1394 Explanation geilerally of the systems of land-tax pre- 
vailing over India, 1396 The system prevailing in Bengal and Bahar, and part of 

Oiissa, is the zemindary system, ib. That prevailing in a great portion of the Madras 

provinces, is called tlie ryotwar system ; this system lias been also extensively intro- 
duced into the Bombay territory, ib. Nature of the ryotwar system as contra- 

distinguished from the permanent settlement, 1404-1408 — • — Districts in which the 
zemindary system, and districts iu which the ryotwar system prevails, 1409-1412. 

Examples showing that the land-tax is an impediment to (he extended cultivation of 

cotton, 1413-1420 Suggestion for the alteration of the assessment, 1421 The 

assessment which is now m progress in the North-western provinces would be most 

advantageous, if it were made permanent, ib. It is now only for 30 years, and no 

European will go and settle in a country where the assessment is only for that time, and 

is liable to constant change, ib. An assessment of the land is a very good mode of 

realizing revenue, provided the assessment is sufficiently low, and the tax is laid upon 
the proper persons, 1424-1 42O. 

The^ 
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Major-general. (An^ljrssU pf his Evidence) — continued. 

The lendrtaJic ie wot.tbe only impediment to our extending the growth of. cotton ; in some 
parts, itiwtrue^it ismvieb too heavy, hut in other parteii is no obstruction, I4a4-i427-*-^ 
One gmat point woidd be to n>ake the transport of the article much cheaper tJmn it is at 
present, i428*"' r -^The question of roads is very intimately connected with the 

subject, 1426. i428r^“— S^ttlemtnt whicji should be made with tl%e cultivators of the 
Guaerat district, ,1439-^143^"“*— Pnnciples, upon which the assessment in the districts 
in the South of India, M^rns and Bombay is. fixed, 1431 cl Coimbatoor the 

assessment made under Mr. Ilmdis in ifei w'asan extremely light assessment, and has 

not since been altered, 1431. 1 434 > 183.5 rWith respect to the other districts, the 

assejisment was made under Sir Thomas Muuro, and vvas a very heavy aasessment ; remis- 
sions are obliged to be made annually in this assessment, I43i'^l44i The proprietors 

under this assessment are described to be generailv in a very impoverished state, and 

ihere is a great shifting oF tenures, 1435-1441 Way in whic^ the Gpvernmeut system 

of making advances has been very injurious, 1441. 1448-1453. 

In 1807 Sir Thomas Munro recommended a leduction of the assessment, which was not 
carried into effect till 1827; no material good resulted frorri this, 1442, 1443 — —It is a 
proof that the assessment still lernains too high, as it can never be realized even at the 

present day; that is the reduced assessment of 1827, 1444-1447 The Government is 

in the habit of advancing money to the capitalists on much more advantageous terms 
than they could get it from the bankers, 1448-1453 — r—If the assessment were made 
upon the principle of a com rent it might stand very well ; in Madias there are all the 
niateiials for making it, 1454. 

Permanent settlement could not be introduced in the Madias provinces, as all the 

village institutions have been inleifercd with, 1454 If the settlement weie fixed at a 

low rale, the ryots would acquire propiietary rights to the soil ; other parts of India in 

which the proprietary right exists, 1455-1458 Where the vyotvvav system prevails, in 

the majority of cases, tlie collectois have had to make a remission of the assessment, 1458, 

1459. 1469-1473 ^Thc collector renders an account of all remissions and the causes of 

sucli i emissions, 14H0, 1461 In Candeish, witness has thought it necessary to make a 

lemission of 25 percent, upon the revenues, 1462-1468 Further expression of the 

oj)inion that the assessment geneially is too high, 1474, et seq. 

Witness would propose that there should be a corn assessment, and that the value 

should be taken according to the value of the corn in the market, 1478-1506 

It should be upon the piinciple of a com rent in those cases where the institutions of 
the country have not been subveited by any agents of our own, or the agents of other 

goNcrnnieiits, 1478 In the North-western provinces, where the new assessments have 

been made, witness would recommend that they should be made permanent, 1478-1506. 

The principal places in India where Europeans lesidc are in Bengal, Bahor and Orissa, 
where a permanent settlement has been made; the piincipal cause of their lesidence 
there is the permanent settlement, 1507, 1 508 Evidence, generally, as to the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in India by Europeans, 1509-1522 No similar attempts have been made 

either in Central India or on the Bombay side by Europeans with regard to the produc- 
tion of cotton, 1523 Its cultivation, its cleaning, and even its purchase on the 

spot, previously to its being sent to Bombay, are done almost exclusivity by natives, 

1524 There is a Mr. Fenwick in the Hyderabad territory, living under the native 

government, who is a large cotton trader, ih, 

Tlie experiments by the Americans to grow cotton in India have been made sir.ee 
witness left India; witness consideis them to have been very unsuccessful indeed, 

E-3-5~^629 Opinion that the cotton that is now giown in India, if it came home 

cheap enough, would be very generally used by the manufacturcis in Lancashiic, 1530, 

1531 Complaints are now' made by the manufacturers that it is very diity, 1531 

Both the improvement of the Indian cotton, and the cleaning particulaily, and an 

extension of the American cotton, should be the objects of the people of this country, 

1532 But as to talking of the Government as a planter or producer, it is not a 

question which the Government has anything to do with at all, id. 

Further evidence as to the heavy nature of the assessment; in many cases moie 

than the surplus rent has been taken from the cultivaiors, 1533-1538 One of the 

great difficulties with respect to European capitalists coming into the cotton lands is the 

fluctuating tenure of the ryots with whom they would have to deal, 1539-1557 How 

far, as regards the Bombay Presidency, there is any thing in the climate which 
renders it less desirable, as a country, fur the residence of Euiopeans than the other 

side of the Peninsula, 1558, 1559 enam or tax-free villages, that is, the 

villages gianted to individuals, the assessment is lighter than in those districts under 
the Company’s government, and consequently the cultivation is more extensive in 

these villages, 1560-1563 assessment is generally heavy under the Company’s 

Government, 1560. 

Further evidence as to the great want of the means of transit in the Western provinces 
of India, 1564-1595 A railway communication from Bombay into the interior of the 
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BriggSy Major-general. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued, , 

cotton districts would be tlve greatest blessing that could be conferred upon the inhabi- 
tants of India, 1596 VVitn respect to the cotton districts, the cotton might then be 

brought down at a rate which would enable it to be sent to England with advantage and 
profit, lb, The great difficulty in making the railway will be in ascending the moun- 

tains about 1,200 feet high ; by the suiveys which have been made within the last 15 

months, it appears that that can be got over ; the engineers have so reported, 1597 

jVo (lersous would make roads in Inma unless they weie permitted to levy tolls, and the 
Government have objected to that, 1598. 

Opinion that if the land revenue was of the same nature in the cotton districts as in 
Bengal, there would be greater inducement for Europeans to seKle there to cultivate cot- 
ton, 1599-1605 Evidence as to the ancient works lor irrigation in India having gone 

to decay, 1606-1609 The syi^tem of assessment which the natives would prefer, and 

winch exists under the native Government, is, that the settlement is made with the vil- 
lages, allowing the villageis to assess themselves; the amount is fixed with reference to 

what has been collected in former years, 1610, i6u Even with land at 56'. an acie, 

cotton could not be cultivated profitably, 1612-1615. 

[Second Examination.] — Amendment of former evidence as regards the statement made 

by witness with regaid to the renting of lands by the indigo planters, 1617 Witness 

was in eiror 111 suppos^uig that the indigo planters always rented their lands previously to 

making bargains with the ryots, 1617, 1618 Witness now finds that this is not the 

case, and that the planters liave always been in the habit of making their terms direct 
with the rjots without any intervention of the zemindars, 1618. 

Further evidence in detail as to the bad state of the roads 111 the cotton districts, and 
as to the evils which have lesulted in consequence ; with evidence generally on the sub- 
ject of roads in India, 1619-1636. i638-l(>4i. 1651-1659 Mode in which the internal 

traffic of the countiv is generally cairied on, 1637 Destruction of life and pioperty 

from the number of tigers in the Candei-»h ; how far the Government has taken any steps 

to rid the country of them, 1642-1650 The defective state of the communication in 

India IS one of the chief difficulties in obtaining the products of India m tins country, 

1660 This applies peculiarly to cotton, it being a bulky article and requiiing very 

expensive cairiage, 1661-1666. 

[Third Examination.] — Evidence relative to the revolutions which have taken place 

under the Mogul government on account of an increase of the land-tax, 2041, 2042 

Delivers in the corn-rate table referred to in former evidence, 2043, 2044 Witness 

does n(‘t object to a land-tax when levied on the principle of an income tax, leaving the 
villages to distiibute the assessment amongst themselves, 2045, 

Briggs, General. Natuie of the pamphlet ot General Briggs on the cultivation of cotton in 
India, Royle 384. 

See also Permanent Settlement, 3. 

British Agents, See Buropean Agenci/, 2. 

British Manufactures. There is a veiy large importation of English manufactured cottons 

into India, Royle 559 This tends to supersede the native manufactuies moie and 

more every \ear, ib. 560, 561 ^The present impoits of manufactured cotton goods into 

Bombay are very large; average import for 10 years, 1836 to 1846, Crawford 1316. 

1319 The imports into Madras and Calcutta of manufactured goods are large, 

ib. 1320, 1321 Witnesses desire is to see the raw material sent from India to this 

country, and taken back again into India m the shape of yam or goods, ib. 1323 If 

the lyots could be improved in their condition, there is no doubt that tliey would, to a 
certain extent, become consumers of British manufactures, Petrie 2340-2355. 

See also, Bengal Presidency, Native Consumption of Cotton, Price of Cotton, Pro- 
duction of Cotton. 

Broach District (Bombay): 

1 . Production of Cotton in the Broach District, 

2 . Heavy nature of the Land Assessment ; Evils resulting therefrom, 

1 . Production of Cotton in the Broach District: 

The laigest cotton district in the Bombay presidency is Broach, a portion of Guzerat ; 
in 1844-451110 culiivution of cotton was a very large proportion of the total cultivation of 

the district, Prideau.c 115 The cotton is brought from Broach to Bombay in halt- 

screwed bales, ib. 116-120 Cotton cultivation in the Broach collectorate, Crawford's 

Ev.,p, 93 Statement showing the extent of Government land under cultivation in the 

Broach collectorate, distinguishing the land cultivated with cotton from that cultivated 

with other products from 1834-35 95 Table showing the eomparative 

cultivation of cotton with other products, on the government lands in the Broach collec- 

toratc, from 1834-35 to 1845-46, ib. 96 Broach was formerly a great cotton-producing 

district on the Bombay side of India, Crawford 1025 This fact probably led to 

Broach being so highly assessed, ih. 1027, 
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BROAi:H District (Bombay)— cotitinued. 

Heavy natute of the Land Assesment ; Evils resulting therefrom : 

State of the revenue in the Broach distiict, as to sums in aneur and remitted, Piideaux 

137-145 In Bioach the assessment is too hioh, ib. 146 The land assessment in 

Bioach is a serious obstacle to the cultivation of cotton in that collectorate, Crawford 

999 High rate of the assessment as compared with the cost of production, expense of 

conveyance" to this country, and pi ice of the cotton here, ih. 100*2-1024 A despatch 

has gone out from the Court of Directois of the East India Companv, desiimg that 
without waiting for a formal survey of the lands of Broach the as'-essment there should be 

diminished, ib. 1028-1038 The circumstances of the cultivators generally in Broach 

are poor; they are generally in debt, and consequently forced (0 sell their crops to the 
sowerars, the petty traders, Williamson 1694-1697. 

The arrears spoken of by Mr. Davies in his report, as regards the Broach district, are 
unmistakeablc signs of an assessment higher than the land will hear, Williamson 1763- 

1765 Evils arising from the heavy assessment in the district of Broad), ?6. 1789- 

1797 Observations on the evidence of Mr. Davies as to the demands of the Govern- 

ment having, in the Broach district, in bad seasons, absorbed three-fomths of the produce, 

ih, 1879-1885 Witness has seen the repoii that was forwarded by Mr. Davies from 

Broach, and has observed m that report a considerable amount put down as arrears and 

remissions, 238 1 , 2382 Witness would say that arrears and remissions put 

down year after year is a proof that the assessment is too high, ih, 2383 Notes on Mr. 

Davit statcnientconcermng the fiscal burdens on the cultivation ot c otton in the Broach 
collectoi ate, submitted to the Bombay committee, and published with their report, Cra^i- 
ford's £v, p. 226. 

See also, Bombay Presideney, Grain. Guzerat. Internal Communication, 2. 

Alachineiy. Moturpha Tax, Pickhuj Cotton, Quality of Cotton, 1. 

Brown, Francis Carnac, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — lias been residing iu this (country* 
rathci moie than nine yeais; was born in India, on the coast of Malabar, of English 

parents, and educated in Eniiland, 2769-2764 lias resided in India between 21 and 

22 yeais at vaiious times; li«is been ad over the lower part of India, but has resided 

pnncipally at Tellichorry, on the coast 0/ Malabar, 276,5, 2768 Witness^ father was 

a cultivator of produce ou his property theie for many years ; witness succeeded to this 

property, 2769, 2770 Situation of this estate; it is called the estate of Anjara- 

candy ; it is situated in five se|)arate parishes, 2771-2774 VA'itness’s father acquired 

it by fiurchase from the East India Company, 2775 There are many other proprie- 

tors o^' land Jiving in these five parishes, witness\s rclaiion to (hem is this, that he is 
answerable foi the revenue they pay to the governiui nt ; c()n*<equently he levies and 

receives the revenue from them, 2776 -Pioperly speaking, he stands towards them 

in the relation of the ancient Hindoo head ol the parish, that is, in the relation of what 
the zemindar was in Bengal previously to the inlioduction of the peimanent settlement, 
2777-2780. 

Witness’s father directed particular attc.ition to the cultivation of cotton for 30 years ; 

he was most anxious to sec it an article of exportation to this country, 2781-2784 

Steps taken by him in 1804 Madras government the imporiunce of culti- 

vating cotton in Coimbatoor as an article ol exfiort; the high rate of freights at that 

period were a great drawback to the export, 2785-2793 Witiuss’s father tried very 

careful expeiinients in the cultivation of cotton subsequently to 1804; nature of these 
experiments; witness has himscll continued to cuiry on experiments in the cultivation ; 

result of these experiments, 2794-2801 Witness has paid particular attention to the 

cleaning of the cotton, 2 M 72 Description of the native mode of cleaning the cotton 

with the churka ; it is very ditferent from the saw-gm, 2803-2807. 

History of an attempt at the introduction of ihe saw-gin into India by witness in 

182S, 2808-2809 Reasons why, in consequence of the existence of the Moturpha tax ; 

it could not be used in Broach, wheie witness tiled to introduce it; nature of the 

moturfiha tax ; this tax continued till about four or five Nears ago, 2810-2828 

Cotton machines, or any thing used for the cleaning of Cf>ttor), do not now come under 

this tax in Broach, 2821 -2823 Subsequent steps which witness took on his return 

to India in 1836 to encourage the export of cotton from Coimbatoor and Malabar, 2829 

-He found the tariff’ id' the province of Mahbar luui been so altered ns to be a 

decided impediment to the prosecution of the further export of cotton from that jirovince, 
2829-2831. 

Particulars In detail relative to the decision of the Dln ctors of the East India Com- 
pany, in consequence of a great st«r made in Manchester in 1839 the subject oi 
cotton, to send over to Ami lica lor sonic expeiicnced planieis, with a view to then being 
di spatched to India, to Bombay, to promote the imjjiovements in t leaning the cotton, 

2832-2842 ^^riiis is the last thing that would have entered into w itness’s mind ; this 

Opinion has been confirmed by subsequent e\ent<, 2843-2846 Mr. Mercer was one 

ot the American gentlemen that was sent out by the l)neUor>; witness considers it was 

utterly useless to have sent him out, 2845, 2846 The aiithonty of Colonel Maik 

Wilks, the well-known author of ^‘Sketches relaiing to the History of the South of 
0.41. 4 B 2 India,” 
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Brown, Francis Carnac. {Amlyms of hi% Eyidmt^y^eontinked, ^ 

India/’ tl>« be»t testimtmy of the capikcity .of the nativta of Madras to produce the 
cotton of cOrrtmerc^, 28*48**c850-^^-^Tc8timony of Mr* Henry Newnham, late of the 
Bengal Civil Service, fov many years icoUector of Furruckabad, as to the capacity of the 
natives of Bengal to follow agricultural pursuits, c8g iv 

Witness has been in the hdbit for many year^ of directing his attention to the subject 

of the cultivation of cotton thmughOut India in geheral, 2852 U^s, ih connexion 

with this subject, considered the question of the natural price of cotton, that is, the cost 
of growing cotton free of all imports, 2853 — ^Has attempted to arrive at an opinion 
formed open the oldest data which could obtain, ^854-^-*^ — ^Statement of«ome of these 
data, and of the conclusions to which witness has brought hia mind, in reference to the 
natural price of cotton over that great country, ^855-288o-^-»^Evidence generally with 
respect to the assessment of land in India ; opinion that there are vast poitions ol India 
now under cultivation which ought not to be subject to anything in the nature of rent 
or assessment, 2881-2894^—10 those parts where the land is saleable, a rent ought 
to be paid, but not where it is unsaleable, 2883-288^* 2891-2894. 


Throughout the whole of the ryotwar provinces of Madras, whierc the survey, pieli- 
rainary to the introduction of the ryotwar settlement, has been made, there is an 
assessment fixed, both upon every portion of land that is cultivated, and eveiy poition 
that is w'ast^, 2895-2900- — If the assessment bc continued iri any of the cotton dis- 
tricts of India, the gtDWth of cotton will bC lost to that Countiy in a greater or le^s 

space of time, 2901 Evidence as to the culHvatioh of grain by the natives, 2902 

et seq. As a general lule, it may be said, that the native cultivator, or ryot, obtains 

no profit beyond the means of sustaining himself and family, and paying his assessment, 
2902-2918 — ^Wherever they plant their feet, they come under the operation of this 
revenue system, 2919. 

The assessment throughout Madras \s so high that it is never realized as a general 

rule, 2920 In no one province is the whole revenue realized within the year, 2920 

The estimation m which a native has always appeared 10 witness to be held is, that 

he is a creature born to pay revenue to the East India Company, 2921 Price at 

which witness considers cotton might for yeais past have been laid down m Liverpool 

if tlie cotton lands in India had been Trc^d frpm ad as^e^sment, 2922-2945 It is 

witne4s’’s opinion that the. real .cause of this couptry not having been supplied with 
native Indian cotton is to be found in the manner in which that pounry has been 
governed by the E^sl India Company, ^943. , : 

The only mode either of increasing* or continuing tho cultivation of cotton in India 
would be for til e East India Company toe?tempt all cotton lands from assessment, 2944, 

2945 Capacity of the presidency of Madras, for growing cotton; statement of the 

cottou-producing provinces of Madras, 2947-2949 The ryotwar system prevails prin- 

cipally in Madias ; principal features of this system ; evil effects of this system in this 

presidency, 2950-2975 Nature of the machinery by which the taxes under this system 

are collected ; it th^ rtatifre 6f the mtichinevy which renders the system so oppressive ; 
duties 6f th^ collector^ and their Subordinate* officers ; af)pcal from thd decision of the 
collectors, 2976-3026. 

[Second Exaniinntion^J— Further CvidehcC to show* that the moturpha tax or tax ou im- 
plements of htis^bandry, ntlcl on the tools of artificers, is a Very grievous' tax, 3027-3057 

Furthei reference to the suggestion made by witness in his former evidence as to the 

first step to be taken to improve the .cultivation of cotton and increase the trade with this 
country, would be to relieve the land that bears cotton from all ^ax ; that is^.aU land that 
IS unsalcabJe^ 3057. 395973^63. 5079-;^o84 — —Mode in which the distinction might be 
drawn betw’ccn the land ’which oltghi to puy aiiththat whitH ought not, 3657-3078 — — 
Witness has not the shadow of a doubt that if all thJs land w'ete relieved from the pie- 
sent thx, the govcrntrtent<of India would' be< infinitely better carried on than it now is, 

3058 ^It ivould be a gnea^ relief tO' the Jieople, and ultimately a vUit increase to the 

revenue of thd country p it would Jncreiise all uibcT branches except the land revenue, 
3058 J 3085-13 ! , i 

.Befer«nqa lojva,iioui, {iiae system is oppressive, 

and tl^Piprcv^tip^l o^.tjie growth of co^to^i jipjd o|her, agricultural improvements, 

31 iSr-BlQO^.-TrrirhPigovernipent ftflijilia bas 'gpneraji^, iuipovcrislimont and 

abasemffHt of the people. ,3 103-31 io( 5 -7 tBW witness ,ha^ had any experience on his 
own (iiopcyty, Ojr d'ty c9freSp9pdep,c,(? ,with the r.evenpe, collectors, tending to throw a li,giit 

upon the operation of th^.reveouo syst^pj ^i,he J^a^ras. 3 ' 9 >> 3192 The 

pimcipal causes of the cotton of tnata Having teen (Iriven out of the English market by 
the cotton of tlie ITnitifid Stated, 'haj'e'beeh tnp op^ra'tfort Of the lind assessment system, 
the mode of collefcting the revert'ue', and thtititrlVrier in which the duties of the surveyors 
and other ioffibers aro ui8ohatged*,3«(93"53^9^tvTr-.Mjii).d’*>'*ihJ -of ejontr^et between the 
Btate'of liungb in lAmeriCd and t^e plate of thjngs t0i,Uttiia,'3l96., , , , j 


. Eurthet ’irope(|iihfhjs'to a^iciUtbral iftduifry'in' thi^ Madras presidehtry' 
yrjtpeys Jiasr^4jtdy 
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Brown j Franch Carnac. (Analysis of bis Evideiicey-«-co«^ifii/^rf. , ^ 

syslensof land, and inland duties nature of these duties, and their operation* 3200-3219. 
3234“^:i254--4i*--.We can duly for any large extension of cotton owltivatioi) in India 
by putting the cultivator or the grbund himself in better otreumstanpes fflian he is now 

found, 3220 The first thing to do is to inspire him with confidence; this is utterly 

lost at present, .3220, 3221 ^Grounds iippu which witness takes an objection to the 

payment of a money rent, as contradistinguished from a rent in kind ; eviU ariising from 
changing a produce rent into a money rent, 3.222-3233. 

The insecurity and nature of the land tenures in the Madias presidency operates inju- 
riously upon the land and ita fertility, 3255 et seq.-^^ln consequence < of, the natives of 
India having no permanent interest in the soil, it has resulted that the trees and forests 
ihioiighout the country are in coarse of being cut down and generally destroyed ; way 
in which the means of irrigation are diminished from this circumstafikce, Evi- 

dence generally as 10 system of irrigation formerly pursued in India, with statement 
relative to tlie ancient works for tho purpose of irrigation having been Buffered to go to 
decay ; great value of irrigation in India, 3255-3281. 3290-3303.3305-3314, 

The system of advance to the ryots still obtains on the part of the Government in every 

one of the presidencies^. 328^^-3287 No accurate knowledge of the real condition of 

the people of India can ever be arrived at, until English gonilemcn of (qliairacter^ know- 
ledge and station, whose testimony will be above all cavil, be sent to that country as 
commissioners to inquire into ifie actual condition of the people, 3288-3290, 3294, 3295 

Capabilities of the coast of Malabar as a place of export, 3201-3293 -State of the 

roads m Uie province of Malabar, 3316, 3317. 

[Third Examination.]— Further evidence relative to the state of the roads in Bombay, 
and papers delivered in on the subject, and also on the subject of the Government 
expenditure on public woiks, 4858-4888. 

Brown j Mr, Papers delivered in by Mr. P. C. Bro>^'n, ^nd ref^hed to in his evidence, 
yl/jp. 485. 492. . ' 

Sec also East India Company^ 

Buildings, See Public Work^, . , 

Bundelcund District, There is no arrangement of the assessment in the province of Bundid- 
cund that would tend to prevent (he cultivation of cotton more than any other product, 
Prideaux ^^^ — - — Evidence as to the district of Bundekumd, after it came into our posses- 
sion, being re-assessed in 1815 by Mr. Scott Waring, hnd very heavily assessed ; orders 
issued by tho Court of Directors on this subject; a. reduction was made ihqrein. Mangles 
3405-3427. 349 i-3507-r-^— Further evidence as lo the assessment, qf Bundelcund by 
Mr. Scott Waring, iZ^,3b54^tl()7. 37i4f-37234 r . > 

I * t ^ 

. . . Q ^ , , 

Cajffrehnd. There Iws been a ,€on$i(lpreble nart.Qf .Ca^Trelsknd.^vhich haa teen recently 
annexed ta Pvi t Natal, and which is adaptendb^ the cafUtY^tiQQ of .CQtto,n>. Btaine 4306- 
4310. ; ... 

Calcutta. Table of exports ofeug:ai: front CalouUaifron>.l8|33n34 tp j845r-46, both years 

inclusive, App. .453 rMemorandum.of tJia quaijit^ty of ifidigOjr^xpprt^ jlVorn Calcutta in 

, 1 846.-47, ti. 469. , , • . , ' , 

See also, British ManuJactufeSi ' < Manufactured ■ Goods. ' Bublio Works, 

Canah: See Public Woi-h. ' ‘ \, ' ' =• ' 

Canary. Statement shoeing ,tlie export , of cottpfiberor'e atjd a'fieii* the Act IT. of 1846 cam 
into, operation in Canara, A/jp. 48)1, > ,, , , , , 

Candeish Collectorate (Bombay). . Qaadetsh isundeir reViwui; this province will b* speedily 
re-assessed, Prideaux 136-—.1 — Cottoh ouitivition in the Candeish eonectoraie, Ct'awford's 
Eo., p. 94-. — "Statement showing the extent of Ghvernment land, under culiivation in tho 
Candeish collectorate, distingui^iing the lands cultivated with cotton from those culti- 
vated with other products , in ea9h year fiora 1834-3A to ,1845-4(5, ib. 95 Table show- 

ing the comparative cultivation of c'ottbn \ylth oth 9 )^ prd(!Kicts,'On the Ghivernment lands 
in the Ciandeishcollectbi'ate, frhiti 1834-3^ (6 1845^46, 96— ^The production of cot- 

ton mi^Vt be greitly ineved'sed ih Candeish ; thd lahd-ta'jt has' beeli' Improved, but it is still 
too high,' ^tm«»tson i'8i4-i8’i9-^^ — Wnat is chiefly febuircd fd prdmote’the cultivation 
of cotton in' Caticleii^h Is, first. U|j>t t'fie assessment' shbilid bfe ptit upori a proper footing, 
and seeohdly, thjaf tM roads' should be impf6ve4, t 5 '. i 85 oJ' 

See also, Pre^i^ency. Int^nal Cpmmy^ipattpitf 4 , Zfriyation. Re- 

, Ryotipar Sf^lement,^^ 

CapUalj ' The ehltivatioh' of indi^O, and, to^a certain* extent-, sugar and'silk, is carried on 
with European capital, Odwjfbrd, tofig,’ 104*61. 1044— (.^This ia.'not the case with cotton 

,.,ij;>.,lbe^!^o[irI)^y p^esid^pey^ tj^lO4«-;i0,4^—— Beeson wl|y (here has been a considerable 
anfl )pcr4asii^,i9ye,stia^t of Ejn^Ush'i^mt^l ih (he, Bengal prii^idehey, while it has not 

, . taken place in the Bombay presidency, 1046-1049— -Witness would'tiot consider it 

0.41. 433 a judicious 
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Capital — continued. 

a judicious employment of capital to invest it in the cotton districts, Crawford 1056-X066 

Otiur obstacles to the extension of the cultivation of cotton in India, besides the 

pressure of the land assessment and the absence of roads ; the absence of capital and the 
general poverty of the cultivators present in some cases the greatest obstacles to its 
extension, Oiberne 2550-2552. 

Sec al^o, Advfi 7 ices to Cultivators, European Agency, Indigo, Port Natal, 
Production of Cotton. 

Central India Paper delivered in, drawn up by Capiam Reynolds relative to the agency, 

transmission and cultivation of cotton in Central India, Hoyle 509-521 There is little 

or no land assessment in Central India, Crawford 1 256-1 262. 

See also Eatopean Agency ^ 2. Quality of Cotton^ \, 

Chamber of Commence (Bombay). Letter addiessed to the government of Bombay by the 
Chamber of Commerce at that presidency, on the subject of extending and improving 
cotton cultivation m India, 1841, App, 504. 

Chapmaiiy John. (Analysis of his Evidence). — Left England for India on the 3d August 
1845, and left Bombay, on his return, on the 15th Scpttmibev 1846; went to India to 
complete the investigations tor the Great Penin^sula Railv\ay Company; is inanagei of 
the Company, and was largely concerned in the originating of the project of that Company, 

3926-3933 Witness, previously to going out to India, availed himsi^lf of all accessible 

means of infoimation on this subject in this country; assistance received from the East 

India Company, 3934-3936 Means of information \Mtness had in India, 3937 

Distri(*ts 111 the mteiior into which witness made journeys during Ins residence m India, 

3938-3940 Staff which was enijiloyed in India by this railway company to furthei 

the means ot infoimation with regaid to their project, 304 1 As to engineering particu- 

lars, thiauigh the nu ans of this siatf, the company were as w(‘ll informed as would be neces- 
saiy lor an application to Parliament lor a liiu^ ui England, and with respect to tiaffic they 
were quite as loiv\ni(l ; particulai subjects to winch the atleuiion of the pai ties engaged 
was directed, 3942-3944. 

Copy of the account published by the directors of tlieir proceedings in India handed in, 
394 . 5 > 394 ^^ None of the facts or statements made in tins account have met with any con- 
tradiction from parties in the Bombay Presidency, 3047 Tlie subject o( the growth of cot- 

ton, and the tiatHc and trade m it, was a mattei ot considerable interest to the parties engaged 

in the investigation relative to the lailway project, 3948 They set it df)wn at about one- 

tenth of the whole traffic, 3948-3952 Physical foi mation and peculianlies of Western 

India and the Deccan, 3953-3957 Present inode of transit in Western India ; condition 

and extent of the made roads; cost and sums which are expended in the tiansrniSvSion ot 

goods Irom one pait of the country to another, 3958-3970 Modes of peisoiial travcdling 

vvitlnn the Bombay Presidency, and costllureof, lale of tiavelling, 3971-3974 The 

niodool trav{ llinc is about as bad as can be conceived, and the cost extremely high, 3975. 

General view of the supply of cotton to all England for 13 years, ending 1846, 
showing how' much out ot every 100,000,000 lbs. has been contributed by each 
country or poit, and the aveiage annual supply obtained fioru each; with the total 

annual exportation fioin each port, 3976, 3977 The result of this table shows that out 

of neatly 13 per cent, of the total ^upply that comes from the East Indies about 11^ is 
from Bombay; about a quarter pei cent, from Calcutta; not quite one per cent, from 
Madras, and about a quarter per cent, from Tuticoiin, 3978 — — Data upon which the 
above table is founded, 3979. 

Statement of facts, showing the manner in which the demand from England has affected 

the prices and expoits of cotton in India, 3980 Evidence as to the piobability ot 

increased supplies from the several ports of India of cotton suitable fur English manufac- 
tures, 39vSi— — The reduction in the cost of inland carriage and the pacification of the 
countiy constitute the first advantageous change wliich has enabled India to export 
increasing quantities, ol cotton, and, geiieially speaking, under a fall in the price, 3982- 

39 ^ 5 * 39^7 Tliere is a saving m the freights since the general peace, and since 

the tiading monopoly of the East India Company was abolished, 3986, 3987. 

Up to the year 1846 there was a discriminating duty in favour of Indian cotton 
imporied to Eireland, as against Anienca and other foieign cotton, but this was not 

importaiii, 3988, 3989 The wretched state of the means of transit is the prevailm(>' 

cause why llie supply of cotton from India, on the whole, is so small in Quantity and so 

infenoi m quality, 399^^^3992 The lemecly of this evil wuuld ncccssaiiiy bring about 

the leiiK'dv of all ifie rest, 3990 Dnection in which iht lailway company propose to 

tak(' their railway, beginning at Bombay, with evidence in detail as to the [iroposed plan of 
carrying it out; sintt* of preparation in which the plans, surveys and estimates, the engi- 
neeinigand statistical details for the carrying out ot the projected railway stand, 3993-4018 

Tile chief and most remarkable/eature of the line is the passage of the Ghauts; mode 

in which it is proposed to surmount these difficulties, 4019-4022. 

The estimates are formed on the supposition of getting the fuel to work the engines 

entirely eained fium England, 4023 The opinion formed by witness and by the 

engineers 
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Chapman, John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued, 

engineers of the company is, that this line will be less difficult to construct, and more 
advantageous to work, than the greater number of lines now at work in England, 4024, 
4025 Estimated cost of the line ; data upon which, and amount at which the divi- 
dend has been e.stimated,^ 4026-4034 The chief hindrances to the construction of the 

line, in point of difficulty and time, will be, first, the formation and training of the 
requisite bands of native clerks, artificers and labourers, and the adapting to India use 

of the mechanical devices employed in making of English lines, 4035 -The next will 

be the length and position of some of the tunnels, which, from their depth from the top 
of the mountains, cannot be worked by shafts, and must therefore be begun at bolli ends, 

4035 On this account their completion will take a considerable tmie, and should 

therefore be begun at the fiist practicable moment, ib. Witness is not aware of any 

other probable cause of hindrance arising from the nature of the works or the circum- 
stances of ihe case itself, ib. 


Way in which witness considers that this line will operate in promoting the supply of 

cotton, 4036-4049 Opposition of the East India Company to the project of the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company when first started in 1844; withdrawal of the 

Bill in consequence, 4050-4060 I'he company arejust keeping their office together, but 

making no further preparations, nor involving themselves 111 further expense, 4061,4062 

Evidence in detail as to the terms upon which the East India Company have since 

olTered to assist the Railway Company in carrying out their pioject ; reasons why 
these teiins have, generally speaking, been objected to, with evidence to show that many 
of the conditions would have been very unfavourable to the Railway Company, 4063- 
4095. 410^.4119-4121. 


Witness has heard of two objections to their proceeding, founded on considerations of 
public policy, 4096 One was lest this line being in the money market should inter- 

fere w ith the success of the Bengal line, which was considered a very important political 

line, ib. The other was an objection which was entertained by the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer; it was said that during ihe late severe money pressure he was desirous 

of discouraging investments of capital outfof the country, ib, How far there are 

any legal difficulties in the way of carrying outiailways in India which may require the 

aid of Parliament, 4097-4099 Witness’s decided opinion is, that the East India 

Company wish the railways to be made, 4100 Witness believes the difficulties would 

all disappear if only the subject were once investigated as a Parliamentary committee 
investigates an English line, ib. 


The company would not object to the railway becoming at the end of a certain period 

the projierty of the Government upon certain terms, 4101 There is no doubt ihat with 

English supervision the material for forming and woiking the line might be found without 

difficulty in India, 4102, 4103 The feeling in Lancashire is strongly in lavoiir of 

making a railway m the Bombay Presidency, 4104-4108 Evidence as to the suppoit 

which the line would be likely to meet wiih m Bombay, 4110-41 12, 41 18 Propoition 

of ihe cotton districts which would be benefited by the line as at present laid out, 4113- 

4117 Prices of cotton in India and at Liverpool in each year from 1834-35 

1846-47, in pence, pei pound avoirdupoise, p. 357. 

[Second Examination.] — Delivers in the Report of the engineers of the railway scheme 

from Bombay to the interior, 4311, 4312 Puts in also a statement of the prices of East 

Indian (Sural) and other cotton at Liverpool, of the amount of importation of cotton from 
India, and of the aggregate importation into Great Britain, and of tlie importation of cotton 
into Great Britain from the ports of Bombay, Culcutta and Madras, and of the export 
price of cotton at Bombay, for various years from 1780 to 1846, 4ol3> 4314, and p. 375 
Notes in addition to and explanatory of witness’s former evidence, p. 377. 

'China. Besides the external demand for Indian raw cotton for England, there is the 

demand for (ffiina; evidence as to this demand, Royle 563-565 The exports of raw 

cotton to China for India vary very much, Crawford 1225 The export of cotton yarn 

to China from England has very much affected the consignments to that market of the 

raw material from Bombay, 1302 Probability that if the present state of things 

continues, the Americ.m cotton will drive the Bombay cotton out of the market of Chiria, 
WiWiamso/i 1924-1930. 1932-1939. 


Churha. The native cotton is usually cleaned by the churka, Royle 448 Description 

of the native mode of cleaning the cotton with the churka; it is very different from the 
saw-gin. Brown 2803-2807. 

Sec also, Cleaning Cotton. Saw-gins. 


Cleaning Cotton. Mr. Mercer found no difficulty in inducing a better cleaning of cotton 

by offering a higher price to the ryoU for it in that state, Prideaiux 196 Cotton could 

always be procured in a better state by offer on the spot of a better price, ib. 200, 201. 

208 -The dirt in the cotton is put in to increase weight, as it passes from hand to 

hand; it is put in in haudfuls, £&. 361-364 The agents of the Government have used 
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Report, 1 847-^48 — continued. 


Cleaning Cotton — continued. 

every endeavour in their power to impress upon the natives the absolute necessity ot 
picking the cotton clean ; higher price which it fetches when properly cleaned, Royle 

580-590 Reference to the opinions expressed by the merchants of Bombay and by 

the merchants of Manchester, that from the dirty condition of the native cotton it cannot 

be produced as a saleable article in any quantities, 3817 Witness delivers lu 

documents on the subject of the cultivation of cotton and the cleaning of it, Shaivs Ev., 

See also, Amenca7i Planters, Churha, Cultivation of Cotton, Machinery. 
Moturpha Tax, Production of Cotton, 2, Quality of Cotton, Saiv^gins. 

Clcmentsony Frederick F, (Analysis of his Evidence.) Was m the civil service of the 
East India Company; was resident in India 22 years and upwards ; held the offices of 
assistant and sub-collector in Coinibatoor, deputy accountant-general, acting master of 
the Mint, and was principal collector of Malabar from 1832 to 1839 ; returned last from 

India 111 1841, 4359-43O4 Statement generally of the nature of the land assessment in 

Malabar, 4365 The cotton cultivated in Malabar bears no land-tax, 4366 The soil 

and climate of Malabar are not considered suitable 10 the cultivation of cotton, 4367. 

445f:)“44r>9. 4510-4514 Other taxes levied in Malabar besides the land assessment; 

natiue ol the moturpha tax, 43(58-4375. 4397-4399. 4460-4462. 4498, 4409 Land iii 

Malabar has ever been private property, and is readily saleable, it is very valuable, 
437^6 4377- 

The ryots are, generally speaking, as compared with other parts of India which witness 
has Seen, in a flounshing and happy condition ; increase in (lie population of Malabar 

since the introduction ot British lule, 4378,4379 Geneial nature of a collector’s 

duties, 4380-4390 Particulars in detail lelative to an application made by Mr. P. 

Cainac Biovmi tor a remission of the tax leiied on his land, 4383-4390. ^413-4430 

The revenue of Malabar has generally been collected with ease and with regularity, 

4391, 4392 There is a considerable export of pioducc from Malabar; nature of this 

produce, 4393-4395 Duties now levied in Malabar in the way of transit by laud 01 

c.xporlation by sea, 4396 One proof of the lightness of the land-tax is the fact 

that there is a surplus pioduce of rice foi expoitation every year, 4400-4405. 

Evidence relative to the tax on nut-trees in Malabai, such as the cocoa-nut and aieca- 

nut,&c., 4406-4415. 4425. 4477-4407. 4500 General nature of the settlement in 

Malabar, 4418 — 4430 If anything, the land revenue of Malabar has increased a little 

since \Mtnes3 fiist went there, but very trifling, 4434-4446 There has been an 

inciease in the exports from Malabar during that peiiod, 4447 The houses and the 

nppeamnee of the country also aflbrd evidence of an impiovement in tlie condition ol 

the ])eopie, 4448-4455 The assessment in Malabar has been fixed for years; it is 

the same as was originally fixed by Hyder Ali ; it is collected with facility, and may 
be considered low generally, 4463-^469. 

'The complaints of the taxes in Malabar are not numerous, 4501 The tax on uce 

lands IS altogether Icvud in money, 4502 Salt is a monopoly in Malabar; witness 

consideis this a grievance, and would be glad to see it done away with, 4503, 4504 

'The duties from |)ort to ]>ort in the district have been abolished ; there is a fresh 

duty if they go out of the distiict, 4505-4507 Dale at which the duty on pepper 

was abolished, 4508 Great alterations weie made in the sea customs previously to 

witness leaving Malabar; the tariff’ was reduced to 36 articles, 4509. 

CUmmtson, Mr. Papers deliveied in by Mr. Ficdenck F. Clementsoii, and referred to 111 
his evidence, App, 519. 

Climate. The climate of Darwar and Coinibatoor is moist, and resembles tliat of Ameiica, 

wiitie the cotton flourishes most, Roylc 420 Although cotton cannot be called 

capncious in its growth as to sod and climate, still there is one particular climate 

which suits it best; natuie of this climate, ih, 566-580 How far, as regards the 

Bombay Presidency, there is anything in the climate which rendeis it less desirable as 
acountiy for the residence of Europeans than the other side of the Peninsula, 

1558, 1559- 

See also, Australia, Competition, Mahratta Country, Malabar Coast. Port 
Natal, Soil, 

Cochin, Sec Internal Cotnmunication. 

Cocoa Nuts, See Nut Trees. 

Combafoor Pistrict {Mndr^is.) The Coimbatoor cotton is shipped at Cochin, Itoyleog^ 

Mode of transit to the port, and expense of carrying tne crop from the farms to 

Cochin, ib. 395-398 The cotton from Coimbatoor could be landed at Liverpool for 

*ihd. per lb., 398 Piices of cotton at Coinibatoor, ib. 4x1 Answers from Mr. 

Mcrccr to inquiries concerning the expense of cultivation and piiccs of cotton at Coim- 
batoor, ib. 411-414 It is useless to propose any better mode of transport, unless 

Government or private companies should make roads, ib, 414 Orders have been 

lorwaided to IndiaHo make tne road from the Ghaut mountain, ib, 414-416 In Coiiii- 

batoi>r the assessment made under Mr. Hurdis in 1801 was an extremely light assessment, 
and has not since been altered, Briggs 1431-1434. 
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Comhatoor District (Madras)— ^ ^ 

Thq American cotton i^t^jcvltiyate^to any extent in Coimbaioor at present, although 
they have sj^own a diaposfitiw to cultivate it, Cotton was grown to 

a very considerable e,:^lent^in the Coimbatoor district at tho time witness was there in 
1841, ' 

See also Af^erican Cotton, 2. Climate. Expbrts from India. Internal 

Communication, Machinery: Mahraffa Country. Quality of Cotton, 1. 

Soil. 

Collection of the DevenUeJ The great obstacle to the cultivation of cotton ip India is unques- 
tionably the rent of land ; it is the mode of collecting the rent which witness chietty 
objects to, Crcmfurd 4153-4163. 4174-4179— —This is an obstacle Which, according to 
v\itBe68's idea, will make it for ever impossible to procure a great supply of raw cotton 
from India for the consumption of this country, especially if it be expected that it should 
come into open and equal competition with the cotton of America produced on rich lands 
bearing no rent, ib. ' 

See also Assessment, 3. 3 Iadras Presidency. Nizamis Territories. Revenue. 

Collectors : 

1. General Duties and Powers of the Collectors. 

2 . Inefficiency of the Collectors f tom want of experience ; Objections to the 

frequent change of Collectors. 

0. Appointment, Duties and general Chai'acter of the Subordinate, Officers; 

Mode in which paid, 4 'c* 

1. General Duties and Powers of the Collectors : 

The collector tiavcls through his district to collect the assessment, and hear complaints 

against the native oflicets under him in cases of oppression, Prideaux i^ Powers of 

collectors of revenue in fixing and enforcing rent ; nc can imprison or distrain at his dis- 
cretion, ih. G8-74 — ^ — Tho powers of the collectors of revenue are seldom or never exercised 
against the natives unless there is a belief of concealed resources, ib. 1,50 — —The collector 
is quite authorized, undei the instructions of the gpvernment:, to lower the assessment to 
such a late that would afford security for the imjprovement of the village, Williamson 

1 742-1 753 The well or ill carrying out of this uiscretion must depend very much upon 

the character and disposition of the collector, ib. 1754 ;Lvjdepce generally with respect 

to the system puisued by the collectors in carrying out the assessment, with suggestions 
as to the mode in which witness would recommend it should be carried out, with detail 
of the course pursued by the collectors in cases of remission or applications for remission, 

2570-2618 r-Process of obtaining the fox if the cnltivalor does not appear 

disposed or able to pay it, Shaw 3884-3888 -General duties of the collectors ; as a 

class, they are deciaeffly anxious tor the comfort and condition of the people; appeal the 
natives have against their decisions, Sullivan 458G-4598. 

2. Inefficiency of the Collectors from want of experience; Objections to a frequent 

cTuinge of Collectors ; 

The cause which has prevented reductions of the assessment has been the inefficiency 
of the collectors ; principal causes of this inefficiency^ \Villiapison 1772-1783, 1873-1878 

A change of collectors is injuiious in the allotment and collection of the revenue; 

equalization of the salaries of the collectors With a view to prevent this change, ih. 2027- 

2030 The changes which are so frequent in India in legard to the management of 

the revenue are a great detriment; one of the principal of these is the frequent change 
of collectors, Mairioit 4G54-4G63, 

3 . Ajpoiatrnent, Duties and genend Character of the Subordinate Officers; Mode 

of PaymUnt, : 

The native officers are not chosen from any. particMlar class, Prideaiui: 20 The 

hereditary officeis and the stipendiary officers, who perform a gieat deal of service between 
the Company’s servants and the cultivators, m’c a class who recjuiie a gieat deal of looking 

after and superintendence, Williamson 1740 Parties employed by the collectors to do 

the subordihate work; mode in which paid; responsibility lesiing with them; check 

over them, &c., Giberne 2401-2407. 2421-2426 Evidence as to the remuneiation of 

the subordinate officers acting under the collectors, ib, 2447-247tD—— Evidence generally 
with respect to the employment of native officers nildcr the collectors ; how far the 
success of the collector in the collection depend^ upon the, mode in which these native 
officers perform their duties ; frequency of cornnlainis on the part of the cultivators as to 

the mode in which they peiform their duties, Shaiv 3875-3883 In the piesidency of 

Bombay, the establishmqms foi tlie collection of the revenue aie greatly under-paid, and 
the consequence is that exactions are made by ihe subordinate icveniie officers, to the 
great injury gf the people, Marriott 4G51, 4652. 

See Advances to Cultivators, 1, Annual Settlement. Appeals. Govern- 
ment Officers. Permanent Settlement,!. Remmions of Assessment. Ryotuar 
Settlement. 
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Colonial Office, See Fort Natal, 

Competition, Observation of the Committee, that there exists a strong conviction that the 
cultivation of cotton in India may be greatly extended, and its quality so mucji improved 

as to enable it to stand a fair competition with that of the United States, Rep, ni. 

i\s regards sugar and every other ])roduction, except sucii as are peculiar to the 
climate or peculiar to the social condition of the people, India cannot hope to compete 
with the countries of the Western world, C;w/hrc? 41G4, 4165 The principal excep- 

tions aie an article called lacdye, opium, and raw silk, ib. ^ 1(35. 

See also, Cost of Production, ^2. Free Labour Cotton. Government Experiments. 

Machinery, Quality of Cotton. United Stales. 

Concaiiy Northern and Southern. In part of the Northern Concan, the assessment is paid 
by jiersons culled K holes, 01 holders of villages; they pay so much revenue in a lump; 
some ol’ them are hereditary Khotes, and the villages belong to them, CAberne 2368, 2369 

No cotton IS grown in the Northern Concan; the produce ot this district is piinci- 

pally nee, MitrrioU 4(129, 4G30 — —From witness’s experience and observation, he would 
say that from 1807 to 1842 the condition of the cultivatois in the Northern Concan was 
ratliei declining than otherwise, ib. 4631-4G35. 4644 Witness attiibiitcs this princi- 

pally to the mode of collecting the revenue, ih. 4635-4G43. 

Sec also Ryotwar Settlement. 

Concanny Cotton. The Concanny cotton is not American ; it is the purely indigenous 
cotton of India, Shaw 3924. 

Condition of the People. Siatement of the Committee, that it appears fiom the testimony 
of almost eveiy witness that the condition of the cuhivating population of India is one 

ot extreme poverty, Rep. Tins is stated to be the case in eveiy part of the country 

towhicli the evidence with legarJ to cotton cultivation specially iclers, ib, The pro- 

piietors under Sir Thomas Munro’f^ assessment are desciibed to be generally in a very 

iiiipoveiislied slate, and there is a great shifting of tenuies, JJfiyys 1435-1441 The 

Government ot India has generally tended to the impoverishment and abasement of the 

people, Blown 3183-3185 No accurate km wiedge of the leal condiliou of tiu* people 

of India can ever be ariived at until English gentlemen of character, knowledge and 
station, whose testimony will be above all cavil, be sent to that country as coumnssioners 
to inquiie into the actual condition of the people, ib. 3288-3290. 329^1, 3295. 

So far fioni the system of land revenue uiulci the Company’s government in India 
liaviiig led to the iinpoveiishment of ihe people, a diminution ol the cultivation, and a de- 
population of the country, India has greatly inci eased in wealth, and enormously increased 
in tlio extent of cultivation, under the government of the Company, IM angles 3437-3441 
— - — The houses and the apjjearance of the country adbrd ovirlence of an impiovement in 
the condition of the people, Clemenison 4448-4455 The genual condition and posi- 

tion of tlie cultivating class in India are very wretched indeed, Reynolds 4768-47(19. 

See also, Manufactures. Collectors, 1. Nizam's Territories. North 

West Provinces. Peimanent Settlement, 2. 

Consumption of Cotton. If the cost could be reduced, the consumption of Indian cotton in 
England might be increased to a gieat amount, without changing the cultivation of the 
cotton plant in India, or substituting any other vaiiety foi the present species, Crawford 

1205-1208. 1235, 123G Stvitement, sliowmg the consumption ot cotton in the United 

Kingdom for 17 years, the aveiage puce per pound of iniddmg New Oileans,"’ and the 
sum in excess paid in each year, valuing East India cotton at 3 ^/. per pound, Aj)p, 491. 

See also, China. Native Consumption of Cotton. Raw Colton. Supply of Cotton. 

Corn Rent. See Assessment, ^c., 4 , 

Cost of Phodvction : 

1. Opinions that the Land-tax docs not enhance the Cost of Production of 

Cotton. 

2 . Cost of Production of Cotton in India, 

3 . Cost of Production in America. 

1 . Opinions that the Land-tax does not enhance the Cost of Production of Cotton : 

Opinion, that the land-tax does not tend to enhance the cost of the produce to the export- 
ing merchant, Mangles 3386, 33S7 If the land assessment were taken off to-morrow, 

the cultivator would not be enabled to rais<> produce cheaper than he does now, ib. 3685, 

3687 If the land-tax in India were either remitU’d or considerably diminished, it would 

have no effect whatever in diminishing the cost of pioduction, Crawfurd 4134. 

2 . Cost of Production of Cotton in India: 

If the cost of production could he leduc d, India might be brought to compete with 

America, Ciawford 1298-1301 Cost at wlm h the native cotton cleaned by the saw-gin 

can be laid down in Liverpool, Pe/rie 2298— Witness has considered the question of 

the 
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Cost of Production — continued. 

2. Cost of Productian of Cotton in India — continued, 

the natural price of cotton, that is, the cost of giowing cotton, free from all nnpoits. 

Brown 2853 Has attempted to arrive at an opinion formed upon the oldest data 

which he could obtain, ib. 2854 Statement of some of these data, and of the con- 

clusions to which witness has brought his mind in reference to the natural price 

of cotton ovci that great country, ib. 2855-2880 Price at which witness considers 

cotton might for years past have been laid down in Liverpool if the cotton lands in India 
had been freed from all assessment, ib. 2922-2945. 

3 . Cost of Pi oduction in America: 

Witness has turned his attention to the production of cotton in America, the mode of 

cultivation and its production there ; cost of production in America, Hoyle 529, 530 

Co^t at which New Oilcans cotton can be laid down in Liverpool, Petrie 2291-2297. 
2319-2322 'I’he American cotton would be worth a penny jier pound more in Liver- 

pool than the Indian cotton, ib. 2299. 

See also, Assessmenty Broach Districty 2. Consumption of Cotton. Internal 
Communication. Quality of Cotton^ 1. Taxation. 

Cotton Lands. See Asficssment on Land or Rental. 

Cotton Manufaciureb. Witness is aware that the manufactures of this country have been 
vei y seriously afl'ectcd, within the last two years, from the failuies of the cotton crop in the 
United States, Briggs 1366. 

Colton Trade. Account of the quantities of cotton wool imported into the United Kingdom 
in vaiious years from 1835 to 1847, specifying the quantities brought from different coun- 
tries ; the total quantities exported, and the quantities entered for home consumption, 

442 Duty on exports in 1845-40, of cotton wool, from the several ports of 

British India, {6.473 1 iiipoit, export and consumption, and comparison of stock in 

1846-47 ; Liverpool quotations, first week of every third month from 1815 ; import, expoit, 
consumption and stock in poits, end of each year fiom 181 and growth and consump- 
tion of the United States of America from 1829, ih. 485 Statement showing the con- 

sumption of cotion in the United Kingdom for 17 years, the avciage price per lb. of 

Middling New Orleans,’' and the sum m excess paid in each year, valuing East India 
cotion at 3 d. per lb., ib. 491. 

Cowles. See Leases. 

Crawfordy Robert Wigvam. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Merchant ; was resident in Bombay 

about 14 years; left it on the 1st June 1847, 9^7“‘9UI Was one of the commission 

appointed by the Bombay government to inquire into the decline of the cotton trade in 
India; composition of this commission ; circumstances under which the commission was 
appointed; steps taken by tins commission; a report was drawn up by them and laid 

beibie Goveinment, 920-935 The lesult of these inquiries showed the state of decline 

to which tlic cotton trade had fallen, 937 The inability to compete with the clieaper 

produce of the United States was the cause of tins decline, ih. Change made in 

the Customs duties, 038-948 Recommendation of the commission for the peinianont 

improvement of the commumeulions between the Southern Mahratta country and the 
ports on the sea coast, 945-949- 

Reasons why witness reganis the falling off in the value of cotton as most important ; it 
intiiifercs with the making of returns to this countiy, and also with the consumplion of 

manufactured goods, 952-957 Coinpaiative view of the expoit of Biitish cottons and 

yarn from Bombay to the ports of the Coocan and Ouzeiat, and of the import of ihe same 
articles into Bombay from the United Kingdom from 1836-37 to 1845-46, p. 91 

Plan suggested by which the price and value of the cotton exported from India can 

be increased sO as to remedy the inconvenience now suff ered from the difficulty of making 

retuins, 958, 959 Statement showing the points wherein the Ciovernment dirt*er'3 fiom 

the view!» taken by the committee, 960-972. 

Comparative view of cotton and other cultivations in the collectorates of Bioach, Suiat, 

Candeish, and Sholapoor, /i. 93 Cotton cultivation in the Broach collectorate, yy. 93 

Cotton cultivation m the Surat col lcctorate,p. 94 Cotton cultivation in the Cun- 

deishcollectoraie,p. 94 Cotton cultivation in the Sholaj)Oor collectorate,p.95 State- 

ment showing the extent of Government land under cultivation in various collectorates of 
the Bombay Presidency, distinguishing the lands cultivated with cotton from those cul- 
tivated with other products, p. 95 Table show ing the comparative cultivation of cotton 

witli other products on the Government lands in vaiious collectorates of the picsidency of 
Bombay, 96 Examination upon this table, 975-984. 

Evidence in deiail relative to the remissions of assessment, 985-999 The land 

assessment in Brijach is a serious obstacle 10 the cultivation of cotton in tlnit collectorate, 

999 High late of the assessment as compared with the cost of production ; expense 

of conveyance to this country, and price of the cotton here, 1002-1024 Broach was 

formerly a great cotton pioducing district on the Bombay side of India, 1025 When 

cotton sold at a high price, a considerable proportion of the production of the soil of 
0-41. 4C2 Broach 
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Cratrford, Robert Wigram, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Broach was cotton, 1026~ — ‘This fact probably led to Broach bein^ so highly assessed, 

1027 A despatch has gone out from the Court of Directors of tne East India Com* 

pany, desiiing tnat, without waiting fora formal survey of the lands of Broach the assess- 
ment there should be diminished, 1028-1038. 

The cultivation of indigo, and, to a certain extent, sugar and silk, is carried on by 

European capital, 10315, 1040. 1042 This is not the case with cotton in the Bombay^ 

Presidency, 1041-1045 Reason why there has been a consideiable and increasing 

mvestmein of English capital in the Bengal Presidency, while it has not taken place 111 

tlie Bombay Presidency, 104G-1040 Mr. Mercer, an American, who was over in India, 

blamed the Bombay merchants for want of zeal in not establishing proper agencies ; wit- 
ness never found them to be possessed of less zeal than other peisons, 1050-1055 

Witness would not consider it a judicious employment of capital to invest it in the cotton 
districts, 1056-106G. 

There are no cases in Bombay of English merchants advancing money to the 
cultivators on account of their produce, though this takes place to a gieat extent in 

Bengal, 1060-1063 The only exportable pioducc of the soil that they send to this 

country from Bombay is cotton, it is the staple expoit from Western India, 10G4, 

1065 Difficulties in the way of Europeans embarking m the cotton cultivation in the 

interior, 1066-1078 Advances made by the wakharia 10 the ryots ; the vvakhaiia is 

the monied man of the village, 1082-1092 — — Theie aie no obstacles to pievent the 
British merchant from following the same couise, 1093-109G. 

Description of the manner in which the cotton arrives in Bombay, 1100, 1101 

Process through whicli it passes previously to its shipment for China, or for the English 

market, 1102 Witness has never heard of the piactice of adulterating the cotton after 

It reaches Bombay, and before it is screwed for exportation, 1103 On the contrary, 

the piactiee ot re-screvving affords an opportunity of separating the good cotton from 
the bad, the duty fiom the clean, 1 104-1 loG. 

How tar the Navigation Laws in this country have an effect upon the cotton trade in 
India, in the amount of heights, and in diminishing the lacilities loi sending it to this 

country, 1107-1140 Evidence geneialJy as to the evils arising from the restrictions 

in these laws as regaids the employment of Lascais, ih. Information with 

regard to the circumstances under which the cotton is brought fiom the interior to 
Bombay, and as to the mode of travelling, the facilities and the expense, &c., 1141, 

It is mostly brought on bullocks, from the want of roads in many parts ; m some 

paits theie are good roads, 1143-uGi. 1216-1223. 1278-1282 This mode of transit 

is such as to deteriorate the quality of the cotton ; way in which this arises, 1162. 1216- 
1223 The expense of tlie transit adds enormously to tliecosl, 1 163-1 166. 

The East India Company have done a great deal to traverse the country under their 

dominion with good practicable roads, 1167-1173 Railway communication would be 

miite practicable in Bombay ; project which has been set on foot by the Gicat Indian 

Peninsula Company for making) a railway from Bombay to the interior, 1174-1182 

Great want of water communication, 11 83-11 86 The making of railways would be 

very advantageous to the cultivators themselves, from the cheaper and more speedy 
mode which it would afford them of biinging their produce to their chief markets, 1187- 
1192. 1198-1204. 

Ill the position in wliich ilie East India Company stands in India, it devolves upon 
them to facilitate the present communications under their existing ai rangements, 1193- 

The plan of the Great fiidian Peninsula Railway Company is well calculated 

to supply the present wants of the district, 1 197, 1198 The manufacturing interests 

of Lancashire are largely concerned in the completion and working of that line of rail- 

way, 1109-1204 If the cost could be reduced, the consumption of Indian cotton m 

England might be increased to a great amount, without changing the cultivation of the 
cotton plant in India, and without substituting any other variety lor the present species, 
1205-1208. 1235, 1236. 

Great decrease in the importation of Indian cotton into England since 1844, 1209 

India cannot produce cotton equal to the best qualities of American cotton, 1210-1212 

General quantity ot cotton yield per acie, 1213-1215 Theie is a large demand 

foi raw cotton in India, 1224-1231. 1234 The exporU to China vary veiy much, 

1225 Cotton in India is still spun by hand, 1229, 1230— — Reasons for consideiini^ 

it advisable to bring all the cotton prorluce of Broach and Guzerat first of all to Bombay 

to ship for England, 1237-1245. 1254, 1255 The cotton produced 111 Broach, 

Coinibatoor and Darwar is much superior to that of Central India, 1246, 1247 

But the cost of production is greater than in the North Western Ih'ovinces or in Central 
India, 1248. 1253-1256. 1262— —There is little or no land assessment in Central India, 
1254-1262. 

Further evidence on the subject of the remissions of assessments, showing that a sum 
IS assessed upon the cultivators which they are not able by any means to pay, 1263- 

1277 Further evidence as to the facilities for railway communication in Bombay, 

^ 283- 
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Crawfordy Robert Wigram. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued* 

1283-X285 The chief portion of the capital to carry this out must be raised in 

this country, i‘286-i297— — If the cost of production could be reduced, India might be 
brought to compete with America, 1298-1301. 

The export of cotton yarn to China from England has very much affected the con- 
signments to that market of the raw material from Bombay, 1302 -Further reasons 

why witness gives a decided preference to the port of Bombay for the shipment of 

cotton, 1303-1311 ^There are few, if any, navigable rivers on the western side, 1312- 

1313 There was at one time a large export trade in manufactures from Surat ; at 

present there is none at all, 1314, 1315. 1317. 

The present imports of manufactured cotton goods into Bombay are very large; avciage 
import for 10 years, 1836 to 1846, 1316-1319— — ^The export of manufactured goods 
from Calcutta has ceased, 1318 The imports into Madras and Calcutta of manufac- 
tured goods are large, 1320, 1321 The export of manufactured cotton goods from 

India has ceased, and we now supply them with cotton manufactured goods from 

American grown cotton, 1322 Witness’s desire is to see the law material sent 

from India to this country, and taken back again into India in the shape of yarn or 
goods, 1323, 

[Second Examination.] — Delivers in a memorandum regarding the eligibility ol the 
minor ports on the coast of Western India for the shipping of cotton and other goods, 

2744-2747 Also delivers in Notes on Mr. Davies’ statement concerning the fiscal 

burdens on the cultivation of cotton in the Bioach collectorate, submitted to the 

Bombay committee, and published with their Report, p, 22G Rate at which the 

cotton of Beiar could be brought down to Bombay, and laid down at Liverpool, supposing 

a railway existed from Bombay to Kamgaum, 2751-2753 Confirmation of the 

opinion expressed by witness in his former evidence, that the question is one of price, as 
much as quality, 2754-2761. 

Crawftird, John* (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has passed about 20 years in India, in the 
service of the East India Company ; countries in whicli witness has passed those 20 

years, 4124-4126 Has devoted his attention to economical and fiscal subjects during 

ms residence in those countries, 4127, 4128 Has considered the manner in which tlie 

revenue of the Government is raised in oriental countiies ; has written on the subject, 

and given evidence upon it, at various times, 4129, 4130 Witness’s attention was 

necessarily directed to the subject of the cultivation of cotton while he was resident in 
India, 4131. 

Reasons for forming the opinion that the land-tax of India does not operate as a 
discouragement to the cultivation of cotton or any other produce; it is a tax or rent 

upon the land, and not upon the produce, 4133-4137. 4174-4179 If it were either 

remitted or considerably aiminisbed, it would have no effect whatever in diminishing the 

cost of production, 4134. 4174-4179 ^The system of levying the chief portion of the 

revenue of the government by means of a tax upon land is general throughout the 
Asiatic states where rent exists, 4138-4143. 4149-4152, — — ^There is no doubt that the 

land-tax is a lax which is most suited to the habits of the people of India, 4144 In 

the present state of society it would be impossible to raise the bulk of the revenue by 
indirect taxation, 4145-4148. 

The great obstacle to the cultivation of cotton in India is unquestionably the rent of 
land; it is the mode of collecting the lent which witness chiefly objects to, 4153-41G3. 

4174-4179 This is an obstacle which, according to witness’s idea, will make it for 

ever impossible to proem e a great supply of raw cotton from India for the consumption 
of this country, especially if it be expected that it should come mto open and equal 
competition with the cotton of America produced on rich lands bearing no rent, ib* 

As regards sugar and eveiy other production, except such as are peculiar to the 
climate, or peculiar to the social condition of the people, India cannot hope to compete 

with the countries of the Western world, 4164, 41G5 The principal exceptions are 

an article called lac-dye, opium and raw silk, 41 65 Evidence as to the inciease in the 

pioductiou of indigo in India, 4166-4173 Statement of facts showing that the modes 

of assessment generally in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay arc of a highly 
injurious description, 4180. 

Acreage amount of the rent of laud in different piij'ts of India, of good quality, fit for 

pioducing sugar, which requires dry land of the best quality, 4181-4183 Cotton 

requires land only of a secondary quality ; instance of Java, where cotton is veiy largely 

t iroduced, 4184 Grounds upon which witness foiins the opinion ihat the tenure of 

and, if not perpetual, should be on a long term of years, and that the rental to be raised 
should not change annually, or be determined by a government officer, but be fixed at 

once, and not be changed the whole of that 111116, 4185-4199 Large sums of money 

are spent annually by the local governments in irrigation ; extent to which irrigation is 
also carried on by private cultivators, 4200-4206. 

Crops* The assessment does not vary according to the crop, Pridcaux 24 Settlement 

is made at ihe close of the year after the crops are cut, ib* *2^ No assessment is 

0,41. 4c 3 made 
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Crops — contiiuicd. 

made according' to crops, Prideaux^ 28 The original settlean nt was a division of the 

crop, 29 Formerly rt ntwas paid accoiding to the crop; after that, a money value was 

attached to the crop; and, lastly, a lental was fixed upon the land according to iis fu- 
tility, without reference to its crop, ib. 30-33. 

See also Adravces to Cultivatorsj 1. Assessinenl on Land or Ilentaly 2. Cotton 
Alanafactur(>s» Dacca, Indigo, Permanent Settlement y 2. Picking 
Cotton, Produce. Production of Cottony 2. Rice, 

Cultivation of Cotton. In the Western Provinces cotton is always w’ell cultivated ; in Bengal 
and the Upper Provinces ihcie might be improvements, Prideaux 195 Measures sug- 

gested which the Government in India could adopt for encouraging and increasing the 
cultivation of cotton, Bazley 771-774 Comparative view of cotton and other cul- 

tivations ill the collectorates of Broach, Suiat, Candeish and Sholapoor, Crawford's Ev.y 

p, 93 Siatcment showing the extent ol Government land under cultivation in various 

collectoiates of the Bombay Presidency, distinguishing the lands cultivated with cotton 

from those cultivated with other products, ib. 95 Table showing the comparative 

cultivation of cotton willi other pioducts on the Government lands in the districts of 

Broach, Surat, Caadeish and Sholapoor, ib, qG lixammation upon this table, 

Craufordy 976 “ 984 « 

Witness has been in the habit for many yeais of directing his attention to the subject of 

the cultivation of coftoii thioughout India in general, Blown The main cause to 

which witness attiibutes the falling off in the cotton trade is, that the people of India, 
both Europeans and natives, find it more profitable to cultivate other articles, Mangles 

3483 As in (he case of indigo, if it had been [irofitable to cultivate cotton, it would 

have been cultivated, ib. If there vveie a sufficient encouragement in the shape 

of a ready inaiket, and a lemuneratmg leturn and a fair profit, the naiives of India would 

readily enter into the cultivation of cotton, 4634. 4664 Letter addiessed to 

the government of Bombay, by the Chamber of Commerce at that Piesidency, on the 
subject of exten<ling and impioving cotton cultivation in India, 1841, App. 504. 

Sec also, Adcaiices to Cultivators. Agra. Assessment on Land or Rental 
Bengal Presldenci/. Bioach District. Caffreland. Capital. (Joimbatooi 
Di strict. East India Company. European Agency. Government Experiments, 

Grain. Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Internal Communication. Kl- 
zems Territoiies. Permanent Settlement, 2 . Port Natal. Price of Cotton, 
Frodiuiion of Cotton. Punjaub Itaihcays, Roads. Ryots. Ryoticcn 
Settlement. Waste Lands. 

Cultivators. See Ryots. 

Customs Duties. In order to lestoie the state of the cotton districts of Bombay, the Couit 
of Diiectois iiave recoininended the abolition of Customs duties levied on the export of 

unnianuf’actiived cotton, Prideaux 13G Change made in the Customs duties, Cruwfoid 

938“94^ Siatement of tlie impoits into Bengal, 1844-45, accoiding to items and 

columns in the Schedule (A.) of Act XI V. of 183G, ..1pp. 454 Statement of expoiis 

from Bengal, 1844-45, according to items and columns in the Schedule (B.) to Act aI\\ 
of 1836, ib. 457-- — -Statement of impoits into Madras, 1844-45, accoiding to items and 

columns 111 the Schedule (A.) of Act VL of 1844, ib. 460 Statement of exports fioin 

Madras, 1844-45, accoiding to items and columns in the Schedule (B.) of Act VI. of 

1844, lb. 462 Stattanent of impoits into Bombay, 1844-45, accoiding to items and 

columns 111 the Schedule (A.) to Act I. of 1838, ib. 463 Statement of the exports from 

Bombay, 1 844-^15, according to items and columns in the Schedule (B.) of Act I. of 
1838, lb. 4f)G. 

Mdnorandum showing the amount of duty that was collected in 1844-45, on impoits 
and exports of the three Piesidencies, on foreign bottoms, and the amount that would 
have been collected, had the rates of duty on such imports and cxpoits been the same as 

those on goods in British bottoms, App, 468 Duty on exports, in 1845-46, of cotton 

wool, from the several ports of British India, ib, 473. 

See also, Pepper. Sea Customs, Vainish Duties, 

Customs Laics (India). Papers relating to the revision of Customs laws, India, App. 443. 

1 ). 

Dacca, Failure of the attempts of Government to grow cotton in Dacca; the crops were 
destroyed by insects, Prideaux 225, 226. 

See aLo Bengal Presidency, 

Damaun. See Concaiiy Northern and Southern, 

Darwar District, From the Darwar district the natives have sent cotton of their own 

growth to Bombay, much of which has been sold at Manchcstei, Roy le J [01 Expense 

of carnage of cotton from Darwar to Bombay, 2^,404,405 1'lie assessment on the 

land at Darwar is lower than in other portions of the same country, ib, 419 A new 

rate of assessment altogether is now being intioduced into Darwar; the great evil of the 
old rate was its inequality; nature of the new assessment which will be made, 

evidence relative to remissions under the old system, Shaw 3835-3840. 3847-3863 
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Darwar District — continued. 

There is no settlement in the Darwar district like the Bengal settlement ; there is no 
person who stands between the Goveriiraent and the cultivator, receiving a portion of the 

rent, or paying a portion to the Government, Shaw 3844, 3845 Tlie cnllivators pay no 

Government taxes beyond the land-tax, ib. 3864 Suggestions with regard to measures 

that might be taken to improve the growth of cotiou in the district, ib, 3909 On 

the whole, the Darwar assessment may be considered heavy, ib, 39‘23. 

See also, American Cotton^ 2. Climate. Cxoveimment Experbnents. New Orleans Seed 
Cotton, Quality of Cottony \. Roadsyi. SawGlm, SoiL Transit Duties. WightyDv. 

Davies, Mr. See Broach District, 2. Remissions of Assessment. 

Deccan Territory. There is a great deal of waste land in the Deccan ; but, generally 
speaking, it is not land on which cotton could be grown with success, ]^^illiamson 1941. 

See also, Bombay Presidency. Exemptions from Assessment, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Railways, 2. Soil. 

Delhi. See Public Works. 

Differential Duty. Up to the year 1846, there was a discriminating duty in favour of India 
cotton imported to England, as against American and other foreign cotton; but this was 
not impoitant, Chapman 3988, 3989. 

Duty on Cotton. All duties on the import or export of cotton have been abolished by the 

East India Company, Prideaux 123-125 Change made in the Customs duties, 

Crawford 938-948. 

See also, Customs Duties. Differential Duty. Export Deities. Transit Duties. 

E. 

East India Company. Improvement which the cultivation of the article of cotton has 

undergone in India under our Government, Royle 472-478 The cultivation of sugar 

and indigo in India has also improved, 483-485. 490, 491. 494-508 Tliese im- 

provements in various articles of produce have taken place m various paits of 
India, ib. 493 ^I'he assessment is generally heavy under the Company's govern- 
ment, Brigi^s 1560 IIow far the East India Company have taken steps which 

will be likely to encouiage the introduction of Ameiican seed into India, Petrie 

2146-^2150 It IS witness's opinion that the real cause of this country not having been 

supplied with native India cotton is to be found in the manner in which that country has 

been governed by the East India Company, Brown 2043 Observations on the 

evidence of Mr. Brown as to the East India Company witholding information from the 
public, Mangles 3428-3436. 

See also, Advances to Cultivators, 2. American Planters. Assessment on Land or 
Rental, Bombay Presidency, Broach District, 2. Customs Duties. Dufi/ 
on Cotton. Freights. Government Experiments. Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway^ 1 . g. Indigenous Cotton, Internal Comrnunxeation , 5. Irrigation, 
chiiiery. Manchester' Commercial Association. New Orleans Seed Cotton. Public 
Works. Quality of Cotton, 2. Railways, 1.2. Remittances. Revenues^, 
Transit Duties. 

Education (Bengal). Paiticulars relative to an educational scheme proposed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Adam, to be carried out in Bengal, Mangles 3534 ~ 3645 . 

Ejectment. Ryots change their lands when they please ; no one is ever compelled to quit 
by ejectment, Prideaux 43, 44. 

Emigration. See Australia. Port Natal. 

English Market. See American Cotton. 

o 

En^ish Merchants. If there were more encouragement given by the merchants in this 
country for a larger exportation, combined with their insisting to take only an improved 
quality, more cotton would be cultivated in India, Royle 601, G02. 

Equalization of Duties. See Sugar. 

European Agency: 

1. Benefits which would result from the establishment of European Agencies 

in India for the cultivation of Cotton. 

2. Extent to which the system has been tried, and rcsidt ; Dificullies in the 

way of European Capitalists embarking in the cultivation. 

^ 1. Benefits which would result from the establishment of European Agr/tcics in 

India for the cultivation of Cotton : 

Opinion expressed by the Committee, that the capability of India for the growth of 
cotton has been established, and that the one thing reiuaminii to be eHecied to complete 
the result of the experiments which have been made, is for Eurnpedn capitalists t ) place 
0,41. 4c 4 lliernsrlvcs 
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Evn OPE A N Agenc r — continued . 

1 , Benefits which would rmdt from the establishment of European, continued. 

themselves in direct communication with the cultivators of the soil, Rep. v. And by 

the system of advances, so largely followed in other parts of India, in regard to the 
productions of the country, to engage the cultivators to adopt the improved varieties, ih. 

There is nothing in the state of the law to prevent the estajjlishment of English 

agencies in the native states, Royle 522-524 Nor is there any thing in the state of 

society to prevent it, ih. 525 The establishment of European agencies in the district 

of Surat would be very beneficial, ^Villiamsom 1802-1806 — - — The best way of extend- 
ing and improving the cultivation of cotion, would be by placing intelligent European 
agents, with capital, in the cotton districts; how far attempts have ueen made by Bombay 
merchants to cany out this system, ih. 2031-2036. 

The result of witness’s exjierience is, that local agents are required to be pcimanentlv 
settled on the spot, with the view of acting upon the existing system of advances, and 

securing the cultivation of a better description of cotton, Petrie 2151-2158 Opinion 

that the cotton cultivation would not be a profitable speculation for Europeans ; the 

natives can grow it much cheaper, ih. 2157 ftsnction is simply that of buyer, 

and having agencies over the country, 77>. 2158 The best means of encouraging the 

cultivation would be by a system of European agents, ib. 2329-2336- If parties in this 

country interested m the cultivation of cotton 111 India were to appoint agents on the spot, 
with adequate means to make advances, theie is> no doubt the cultivation of cotton would 
be both increased and improved, Sullivan 4521. 

2 . Rxtent to which the system has been triedy and result; Difficulties in the way 
of European CapiUdists emharhing in the cullivatiun : 

Probable reasons why the cultivation of cotton in India has not so much impiovcd 
under the system of European agency as the other products of India, such eis sugai, 

indigo, (See., lioyle 531-543. 601 Ilow far the manufacturers in Manchester have 

adopted any means of sending agents to the cotton districts with funds to encourage tlie 
giow'th of cotton, and to induce ryots to pick it clean, and pay attention to its cultivation, 

696-722. 742-7.44 Difficulties in ilie way of Euiopeans embarking m the 

cotton cultivation 111 the interior, Ciauford 1066-1078. 

Evidence generally as to the cultivation of indigo in India bv Europeans, Briggs 1509- 

1522 No similar attempts have been made either in Central India or on the Bombay 

side by Europeans with regard to the pioduction of cotton, %b. 1523 Its cultivation, 

its cleaning, and even its purchase on the spot, pieviously to its being sent to Bombay, 
are done almost exclusively by natives, ih. 1524 There is a Mr. Fenwick m the Hy- 

derabad territory, living under the native government, v/ho has a large cotton trade, ib. 

One of the great difficulties with respect to European capitalists coming into 

the cotton lands is the fluctuating tenure of the ryots with whom they would have to 
deal, ih. 1539“"^5.>7 Witness is not aware that it is possible to give any greatei en- 

couragement in the cotton districts by the intioduction ol British agents m iieu of native 
agents, ilfawg/es 3484. 

See also, Ac/iy4;/cc5 to Cultivators. Agencies Assessment on Land or Rental, 4. 

Capital. Indigo. 

Europeans. See Australia, Permanent Settlement, 1. Port Xatcil. 

Exe 7 nptions from Assessment. Evidence relative to certain jiroclamaiions W'hich w’ere 
issued about 1835 by the government of Bombay, offering an exemption from assessment 
for the period of five yeais on all lands cultivated with cotton and the Mauritius sugar 

cane, Prideau.x 6 i\ Witness, as leveaue commissionei in the Deccan, issued in 1835 

and 1H36, with the sanction of the local government, notifications through the provinces, 
gianting ceitain exemptions from assessment to land cultivated with cotton and the Mau- 
ritius sugar-cane, ^^^llliamson 1905 Circumstances which led to the issue of these noti- 
fications, ih. 1906, 1907- A great many of the ryots availed themselves of them, ib. 

1908. 1910-1913 The loss to the Government in consequence of their adoption was 

very small indeed, ib. 1909 The lands in the Deccan on which the cotiou and the 

Mauiitms sugai-canc were giovvn were of comparaiively little value ; the assessment there 
is very inconsiderable, i9io-i()i2 There was a very favourable prospect of the cul- 

tivation of these articles extending under the influence and encouragement of these noti- 
fications ; reasons for their being withdiawm, ib. I9i3'-I9i9 'The withdiawal of these 

notifications by order ot the Coiiit of Directors created disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion generally among the natives, ryots and others ; w'itnesb himself thought it, and still 
thinks' it, an inexpedient measure, 7/^, 

Experiments. See Goicrtiment Experiments. Port Natal. 

Export Duties. By a notification issued by the Governor-General in Council, under the 
order of the Court of Directors, bearing date the 31st December 1847, the export duty 

on cotton has been abolished, Rq), vin. Entire abolition of the expoit duty on law' 

cotton, 
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Export Duties — continued. 

cotton, Pridmux 136 Now the export duties are removed, there is no impediment to 

the growth of cotton, but the want of better communication, ih. 209 Particulars as to 

the export duty on raw cotton, 1904 Duty on expoits, in 1845-46, of 

cotton woo), from the several poits of British India, App, 473, 

Exports from Indies There has been a decline of export of cotton from India for the last 

ten years, Prideaux 183 This may be attributed to our importing so much from 

America, which has caused a fall in the price of Troni 25. or 2 .s‘. (W, to 4c/. in the last 

30 years, ib, 179-187 The only expoi table pioduce of the soil, that they send to this 

country from Bombay, is cotton ; it is the staple export from VVestern India, Vraw- 
Jord 1064, great obstacles to a laiger export of cotton from India to 

this country are the land-tax and the want of roads, .Briggs 1367 Steps winch 

witness took on eroing to India 111 1836 to encourage the export of cotton from 
Coimbatoor and Malabar, Broten 2829 — —He found the tariff ot the province of Malabar 

' had been so altered as to be a decided impediment to the prosecution of the further 

export of cotton from Malabar, I'i. 2829-2831 Statement ot facts showing the inannei 

in which tlie demand from England has affected the prices and exports of cotton in India, 
Chapman 3980- — The reduction in the cost of inland carnage, and the pacification of 
the country, constitute the first advantageous change which has enabled India to export 
increasing cjuanliiies of cotton, and, geneially speaking, under a fall in the price, ib. 3982- 

39 ^ 5 - 3987- 

The products of India, which ate exported chiefly to this country, have not increased 
in India of lateyeais; evidence, generally, as to the present articles of export fiom 

India, Maiujlni^ 3681-3683 Unless a certain piice is obtained ior these articles in this 

country, it will not be profitable to cultivate them extensively in India; opinion that the 

land assessment has not anything to do with the matter, ih, 3684-3694 The exports 

of suiplus produce fioin the western side of India have been very inconsiderable, 
compared with the feitilily of the soil, and the number, the industiy, and the skill of the 

natives, Marriott .(675 This fact may be accounted for by a relerence to the very 

small roiiiuneration which the cultivator gets for the labour bestowed upon the land, and 

the gieat Avant of public woiks, loads, and water supply, ih, 4676- Statement of 

exports fioin Bengal, 1 844-45, according to items and columns in the Schedule (B.)of 

Act XIV. ol 1836, Apj), 457 Statement of expoits fiom Madras, 1844-45, according 

to items and coliuuns in the Schedule (B.) of Act VI, of 1844, ib. 462 Statement of 

expoits fioin Bombay, 184^-45, accoiding to items and columns in the Schedule (B.) of 
Act 1 . of 1 838, ib. ,:|66. 

See also, Climate. Cost of Produition^ i. Customs Duties. Duty on Coiton. 

English Merchants, Malabar Coast. 3 Iamfaclured Goods. Price of Cotton. 

F. 

Failure of Crops. See Cotton Manufactures. Supply of Cotton. 

Fenwick, Mr. Sec European Agency, 2. 

Fiscal System {\nAvci). The picsent fu^cal system does not iiUeifeic with the giowlh of 
cotton, Prideaux ‘iWt 212. 

f 

Foreign Cotton. See Differemial Duty. Indiyenous Cotton. 

Free-labour Cotton. Tlieie is a desire existing in this country to obtain cotton, the produce 
of free labour, Bazley 776, 777 — —If by impioving the culture the price can be 
increased, without at the same tunc increasing the cost, India, with it^ cheap labour, will 
at all times be able to compete with the slave labour ot America, JVr/icr 855. 865. 

Frciyhts. Diflercnce between the freight from America and fiom ihe East Indies, Daziey 

749) 75 ^ There is a saving in the freights since the general peace, and since the 

trading monopoly of the Company was abolished. Chapman 3986, 39B7. 

See also Navigation Laws. 


G. 

Ganges River. See Public Works. 

Gardens. Statement showing the value of articles, the produce of the gardens only, 
exported by sea and land fiom Fusly 1235 to 1242, App. 521. 

Ghaut Mountains. Sec Coimbatoor. Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Railways, 2. 

Gibeine, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Resides at Epsom ; went out to India in 
December 1817, and returned in ill health, after six or seven years ; went out again to 

India, and has staid there altogether about 23 yeais, 2357-2359 During the first 

period of his residence in India, was in the Judicial depaitment in Ahmedabad in Cu- 
zei*at, and from thence went toCandeish; from thence to Ahmednugger and Kaira m 
0.41. 4D Guzerat, 
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Gibcrne, (jrcorg;c, (Analysis of his Evidence)— 

Guzerat, again ; then came to England, and went out again to Ahmedabad, as collector ; 
districts m which he has been collector; returned from India about four years ago; the 
latest period at which witness was collector was m 1838; was then collector in the 

Noithern Concan, ‘2360-2367 At the period witness was there, the assessment was 

settled by villages, 2368. 

In the N 01 them Concan and Candeifih, the lyotwar system prevails ; that is, you settle 

with every ryot, 2368 In part of the Northern Concan, it is settled by persons called 

Khotes, or holders of villages ; they pay so much revenue in a lump ; some of them are 

hereditary Khotes, and the villages belong to them, 2368, 2369 The distiict of the 

collector in the two Concans is a long strip, comprising the low coast from Goa up to 

Domaun, between Surat and Bombay ; very little cotton is grown there, 2370, 2371 

Population of this district, 2373 Period of the year and state of the crops when the 

assessment is made in the cotton districts, 2374-2377. 

When the assessment is made, it can usually be estimated how much land in the 

Milage or district will be under cultivation that season, 2378 A remission would be 

granted, if good cause be shown why the supposed quantity of land has not been cul- 
tivated, but not otherwise, 2379, 2380 Vvitness has seen the report that was for- 

Avarded by Mr. Davies from Broach, and has observed in that report a considerable 

amount put down as arrears and remissions, 2381, 2382 Witness would say that 

arrcaib and lemussions put down yeai alter year is a proof that the assessinont is too high, 

2383 Piinciple upon which the collector fixed the sum to be paid in the case of a 

settlement with a village, 238^-2388 Mode in which the assessment is made when 

the settlement is with the ryots, 2388, 2389. 

Evidence, geneially, showing that the assessment has been too high, 2389, 2400 

The ryots seldom, if ever, make money by their cultivation, 2395-2400 Parties 

employed bv the collectors to do the subordinate work , mode in which paid; lospon- 

sibility resting with them ; check ovei tliem, &:c., 2401-2407. 2421-242G Witness is 

not aware of any cases m winch the cultivation has much diminished in consequence of 
the vNOiglit of the assessment ; but they seem stationary, instead oi‘ advancing, 2412- 

2414 Numerous complaints as to the assessments, and statements as to their Inability 

to pay the balance of the last year, and requesting remissions, are made to the col- 
lector when he pitches his tent in a district, 241,5-2418 The collector has not the 

final aibitranient and determination as to these petitions ; they may appeal to the Revenue 
Commissioner fiom the collector, and to the Govcrnoi-iu-Council from the Revenue Com- 
missioner; appeals arc frequent, 2419, 2420. 

The cultivators in the Surat and Broach districts are somewhat superior in intelligence 
to those in some other parts; they understand the cultivation of cotton, and their fields 
aie in the most beautiful state po'^sible; they are not equally attentive to the gathering 
of the cotton, 2427-'i429— — The amount of lent on the (Tovernment lands, and the 
mode of collecting it, are obstacles to the improvement of the cotton districts, 2430— — 
Witness’s hope would be*, that by the leiii being much lower, and it is very high now, 
that it would supeisede the necessity of attaching the crop for security, and requiring 
the middlemen or petty dealers to advance money foi the lyots, which throws the ryots 
completely into their hands, 2430-2441. 

[Second Examination.] — Witness quitted the collectoratc of Guzerat in 1826, and 
levisited it in 1S40, and found no amelioration or improvement in the condition of 

the peoph* and the countiy, or the cultivation, 2442-2445, 2558-2569 In the 

Noitheiii Concan there wa^ some improvement in the houses, 2446 — -Evidence as to 

the lemuneralion of the subordinate officers acting under the collectors, 2447-2470 

Extent h) which tile present amount of cultivation in Guzerat and Candcish might be 
increased ii’ the assessment w'ere lowered; proportion of produce in a given quantity of 

land that is necessary to pay the revenue, 2471-2510 Evidence as to the wells which 

have been dug for the purposes of irrigation in the neighbourhood of the fine cotton 
distiict of Candeish having been suffered to go to decay, 2514-2522. 2533-2539. 

State of the roads in the cotton districts of Guzerat and Cdndei'5h, 2523-2533, 2539- 
2541 — There is no doubt tlmt railway communication would be a very great advantage 

to the cotton districts, 25.^2-2549 Other obstacles to the extension of the cultivation 

of cotton in India besides tiie pressure of the land assessment and the absence of roads ; 
the absence of capital and the general poverty of the cultivators present, in some cases, 

the greatest obstacles to ns extension, 2550-2552 Good communication is of the first 

impoitance, 2553-2557, 2619-2621. 

Evidence, generally, with lespect to the system puisued by the collectors in currying 
out the ai>sessment, with suggestions as to the mode in which witness would recommend 
it should be cauied out; detail of the course pursued by the collectors in cases of 

leimssion, or applications for remission, 2570-2618 Great difficulties in the way of 

making a good survey on which the Government could safely act ; that is, such a survey 
and a;>sesMnent as would be found at one and the same time to realize for the Government 

the 
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Gibeme^ George, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continned, 

the neccbsary amount of revenue, and insure the future pros))eiity of the ryot, ^622-' 

2C47 There has been little, if any, improvement in the condition of society generally 

in India since witness first visited it 23 or 24 yeais ago, 2648-20^)4. 

Fertility of the soil inGuzevat; in the Deccan the soil is not so fertile; there aic 
large tracts of country capable ot yielding cotton in Caudcish and towards t^hola- 

poor, 26/')5-26,'39 If the natives in these districts saw that by cultivating cotton 

they would derive a benefit to themselves they would cultivate to a great extent, 
but they are generally averse to eiitei into any kind of speculatioii till they see a ceitam 

gam, 2GG1-26G4 As a geneial lule, the maximum assessment has not been realized in 

the collectoiatcs with whicli witness has been acquainted, 2GG5-2GG7 Suggestion 

as to the course which should be pursued in order to give the cultnatois an iiiLeiest in 

growing cotton, 26O9-2G85 The price of ])ioduce should be reduced as much as 

possible by fixing the lowest late on the land, to enable them to bring it into the market 
in Fngland, and supersede the necessity of the supply from America, 26)69-2085, 2711, 
2727-2742. 

Further evidence as to the state of the roads in Bombay, 2686-2710- Witness is not 

an advocate for a lyotwar assessment; he would rather make a village settlement, 2712 

Has read Major-general Briggs’s woik on the land-tax ; considers bis views as to a jier- 
manent settlement to some extent advisable, but it has been tried and has not succeeded, 

2713,2714 Witness would be willing, without distrust of the r^^ot, that a fair and 

equitable settlement should be made, say for 30 years, 2715-2718 The cultivation oi’ 

cotton in Gnzerat could not be cai ned much besond its jiresent amount, 2719 The 

Nizam’s territory furnishes a great deal of cotton, 2720-2721 A railway in the direction 

of Nagpoor would gi\e us a laige amount of cotton Ironi the N'izani’s country, 2722, 2724 

It la the finest thing in the world for a country to have good roads; they have a good 

effect in a social, political and military point of view, 2725, 272G. 

Gins, See Saxo-gins, 

Goa, See Concan, Nor f hern and Southern. 

Goldinykam^ Mr. See Jlt/otwur Settlement, 2, 

Government of India, As to talking of the Government acting as a planter or produeei, 
it IS not a question with which the Government has any thing to do at all, hri(j(js 
1532 Witness considers, as a whole, that our government in India is infinitely supe- 
rior to any native government, 3/n!«fy/e5 3554-3557 It is witness's decided opinion 

that, looking at the g('\ernmeiit 111 the light of a landlord, the goveiiimcnt dischaiges, 
in the Madras Presickmey the duties of a landlord better than the zemindar discharges 

them, 4615-4623 The country under the Company’s goveinment affords 

greater facility to tlie ryot to cultivate any paiticulai produce without mteiuiption than 
that under eiiher the Nizam’s government, 01 any native goveinment, 47 18. 

See also, Assessment on Land or Rental, Condition of the People, Cultivnfion 

of Cotton, Past India Coinpamj, Internal Co mmxmicationy 2. frnqatinn 

Ophinu Permanent Settlement, 1. Pxihlic Works. Railways. Roads 

Government Advances, See Advances to Cultivafuvs, 2. 

Government Payerhnents. Obsor\ aliens of the Comnntlec on the expeiiments made by the 
East India Company at vaiious peiiods to pioniotc the growth of cotton in India, 

RejK in. Results of the expeiiments made for the impiovemeiU of the cultuation 

and ck'aning of indigenous cotton, and for the lutroduclioii 0/ supeijor d( scnptions from 

the Tmtod States and other cotton pioducing countries, iv. Arrangements made 

by the East India Company for experiments in the impiovement of the growth of cotton 

in India, 370 Date at which the attention of the East India Company was 

first directed to the encouragement of the growth of cotton ; periods at which expen- 

ments have since been made thertrin, ih. 5o-''554 Observations on tl>e results of tlie 

e.xpciimental measures foi improving the culture of cotton in India, Royle's Ev, pp, 66- 

()() The Government experiments in Darwar w^ere commenced by witness, and were 

conducted under him as collector, Shaw 3776. 3797^3799 Two or three American 

planters were employed, and thcie was ontj English planter; the first who came tlieit 

was an Englishman, 3777-3799 Extent of land which the Indian Goveinment 

had in its own hands fur the cultivation of cotton in Darwai, that h, the experimental 

farm, ih. 3778, 3779 There were two farms ; the Flhozgul farm was 220 acres, and the 

other, at a place called Gurruck, of about the same extent; they were about 20 miles 

apart, ib, 3779, 3780 The Government farms weie abolished in 1844, Shaw 3800 

The Government had an object 111 these small faims, as they wished to jiroduce a pai- 

ticularly good supply of seed, xb, 3801-3806 But for Goveinment to (mter the 

market) or attempt to compete with merchants or ryots, would be very objectionable, ib. 
3801 The ryots themselves cultivated better than the Government, ib, 3802, 3803 

See also, American Cotton^ 2. American Planters. Dacca. Production of 
Cotton, 2. Quality of Cotton. 
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Government Officers. Within the last 10 or 15 years there has been a great increase in 
the number ot natives employed in the subordinate departments of the Government, and 
the salaries have been generally and considerably increased, Sullivan 4578-4585. 

Grain. The laud assessment complained of cannot be altered, while the same land could pay 
the assessment if cultivated uith grain ; any reduction would afford a premium to cotton 

cultivation which would eventually |)rove injurious, Prideaux 136 In the district of 

Broach, where the revenue was fixed contingent on the price of cotton, the case is 
difterent, ib. — -‘Evidence as to the cultivation of grain by the native^ Brown 2902 
et seq. 

Great Indian PENiNsr tA Pailwav: 

1. Steps taken bj/ tke Projectors of the Railway with respect to carrying out 

their Scheme. 

2. Benefits which would result from the formation of this Line, parttcularh/ as 

regards the Cotton Trade of India. 

3 . Support the Scheme would be likely to meet with in this Country and in 

India. 

4. How far there are any dificulties, engineering or otherwise^ in the xcay of 

carrying it out. 

5. Opposition of the Ea^t India Company originally to the Scheme; Conditions 

xinder which they have since agreed to support it. 

1. Steps taken by the Projectors of the Railway with respect to carrying out their 

Scheme : 

Evidence relative to the scheme jiroposed to cany a laiUvay from Bombay into the 

mtenor, called the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway, Turner 809-812 Project which 

has been set on foot by the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway Company for making a 

railway from Bombay to the inttuior, Crawford 1 174-1182 Witness left Faigland for 

India on the 3d August 1845, and left Bombay on his letuin 011 tlie I5tli September 184G ; 
went to India to complete the investigations for the Great Peninsula Railway Company ; 
js manager of the company, and was hugely concerned in the orignr.'ting of the project 

of that Company, Chapman 39‘20’-3933 Witness, previously to going out to India, 

availed himself of all accessible means of information on this subject in this country; 

assistance recci\e(l fiom the Ivast India (Company, ih. 3934 393G Means of 

information witness had m India, /7>. 3937— — Distiictsin the interior into which witness 

made journies duiing his residonce in India, ih. 3938-3940 Staff* which was employed 

in India by the Baihvay Company to furlh(‘r the me.nis of information on their project, 
ih 3941. 

As regards engineering p*iiticul,us, thiough the means of the staff’, the Company were 
as well informed as would be necessary for an application to Pailiamcnt for a line 111 Eng- 
land, and with icspect to tiaffle, liny w(‘io quite us foiwaid ; pavticnlai subjects to which 

the attention of the parties engaged wa^ directed, (Jhapuian 3942-39^4 Copy of the 

account published by the diioctois of then proceedings in India lianded in, ib. 3945, 3946 

None nf the fads or staUmumts n>ad(‘ m this aecouni havui met v\ilh any contradiction 

from parties m tin; Bombay Piesidency, ib. 3947 Witness dth\ ci s in the rcpoit of the 

( ngineersol the railway scheme from B()mb<iy to the interior, ih. 4311,4312. 

2. Benefits which would result font the funnation of this Lhie^ particularly as regards 

the Cotton Trade of India: 

If the project of the Gieat Peninsula Railway Company were earned out, it would 
hav(* a veiy beneficial (dfect upon the cotion trade between Bombay and the inteiior, and 
also uj)on tin* trade in general, 780, 781 The plan of the Gieat Indian Penin- 

sula Railway Company is well calculated to supply the present wants of the district, Craw- 
ford 1197? 1198 A ladw’ay communication fiorn Porabay into the interior of the cotton 

distiicts would be the gieatest blessing that could be conferred upon the inhabitants of 

India, Briggs 159C With lespect to the cotton distncts, the cotton might then be 

brought down at a rate wdncli would enable it to be sent to England with advantage and 

piofit, /A. Approval of the railway troiii Bombay into the interior, projected by the 

Gieat Indian Peninsula Rad way Company, If illiamson 1832-1837 The subject of 

the growth of cotton, and the traffic and tiade 111 it, w'as a matter of considerable interest 
to the paities engaged in the investigation relative to the railway project, Chapman 3948 

They set it down at about one-tenth of the whole tiaffic, 3948-3952 Propoition 

of the cotton districts which would be benefited by the line as at piesent laid out, ib. 
4113-4117. 

3. Support the Scheme would he likely to yneet with in this Country and in India : 

Opinion that the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire w'ould not be disposed to 
asdst such Company by becoming proprietors for the purpose of having this lailroad 
made, 813-81 7 The manufacturing inteicsts of Lancashiie are largely con- 
cerned in the completion and working of tliis line of railway, Crawford 1199-1204 

The 
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Great Indian Peninsula continued. 

3. Supjjort the scheme would he likely to meet with in this Country, &c. — continued. 

The chief part of the capital to carry it out must be raised in this country, Craiuford 

1 986-1297 The feeling in Lancashire is strongly in favour of making a railway in the 

Bombay" Presidency, Chapman 4104-4108 Evidence as to the support which the 

line would be likely to meet with in Bombay, ih. 4110-41 12. ^ 1 1 8. 

4. How far there are any difficulties, engineering or otherwise, in the way of carrying 

it out: 

Evidence as to the facilities for railway communication in Bombay, Crawford 

1285 The great difficulty in making the railway will be in ascending the mountains, 

about 1,200 feet high; by the surveys which have been made within the last 15 months 

it appears that can be got over; the engineers have so reported, Briggs 1597 

sical formation and peculiariiiet of Western India and the Deccan, Chapman 3953''3957 

Diiection in which the Railway Company propose to take iheir railway, beginning at 

Bombay, with evidence in detail as to the proposed plan of carrying it out; state of pre- 
paration in which the plans, suiveys and estimates, the engineering and statistical details 

for the cariying out of the projected railway stand, ih, 3993 '■401 8 The chief and 

most reraaikable feature of the line is the passage of the Ghauts; mode in which it is 

proposed (o surmount the difficulties there, ii. 4019-4022 The estimates are formed 

on the supposition of getting the fuel to work the engines entirely carried from England, 

ib, 4023 The opinion formed by witness and by the engineers of the Company is, that 

this line will be less difficult to construct, and more advantageous to work, than the greater 
number of the lines now at work in England, ^7>. 4024, 4025. 

Estimated cost of the line; data upon which and amount at which the dividend has 

been estimated, Chapman 4026-4034 ^I'he chief hindrances to the construction ot 

the line in point of difficulty and time will be, first, the foimation and training of the 
requisite bands of native clerks, artificers and labourers, and the adapting to Indian use 

of the mechanical devices employed in the making of English lines, ih, 4035 The 

next will be the length and position of some of the tunnels, which from their depth from 
the top of (he mountains cannot be worked by shafts, and must thcicfoie be begun at 

both ends, ih, Witness is not awaie of any other probable cause of hindrance arising 

from the natuieof the works, or the ciicuinstances of the case itself, ih, On this 

aceoimt their completion w'lll take a coiisidcralde time, and sln)uld therefore be begun at 
the first practicable moment, ih. 

Witness has heard of two objections to their proceeding, founded on considerations of 

public pohoy, Chapman 4096 One was, lest this line being in the money-market should 

interfere with the success of the Bengal line, which was considered a very impoitaiit 

political line, ih. The other was an objection which was entertained by the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer; it was said that during the late severe money pressure he was 

desirous of discouraging investments of capital out of the country, ib. Wiiuess 

believes the difficulties would all disappear, if the subject were only oik e investigatt d 

as a Parliamentary Committee investigates an English line, ih. 4100 The company 

would not obj(Ct to the railway becoming at the end of a certain period the property of 

the Government upon certain terms, ih. 4101. ^Therc is no doubt that, with English 

supervision, the material for forming and working the line might be found without diffi- 
culty ill India, ih. 4102, 4103. 

5. Opposition of the East India Company orighudly to the Scheme \ Conditions under 

which they have since agreed to support it : 

Op))Osition of the East India Company to the project of the Gieat Indian Paiinsula 
Railway Company when fiist started in 1844; wuhdiawal of the Bill inconsequence, 

Chapman The railway company aie just keeping thou office together, but 

making no further preparations, nor involving themselves in furthei expense, ih. 4061, 4062 

Kvideiice in detail as to the terms upon which the East India Company have since 

offered to assist the Railway Company in carrying out their project ; reasons why these 
terms have, generally speaking, been objected to, with evidence to show that many of the 
conditions would have been very unfavourable to the Railway Company, ih. 4063-4095. 
4109. 4119-4121. 

Growth of Cotton. See Cultivation of Cotton. 

Guzerat. Settlement which should be made with the cultivators of the Guzerat district, 

Briggs 1429, 1430 More cotton comes from Guzerat to England than fiom any other 

province in India, Williamson 1682 Considerable leductions have been made m the 

asbessinent in Guzerat, in lefeience to the wants of the different districts, ih. 1687, 1688 
— ~ Usual signs of over-assessment in India ; how far these signs exist in the distiict 

of Guzerat; instance of the Broach collectorate, ih. 1689-1693 Witness delivers 

in vaiious papers on the subject of the cultivation of cotton in Guzerat, Williamsons 

Ev.^p. 174- Witness quitted the collectorate of Guzerat in 1826, and revisited it in 

1840, and lound no amelioration or improvement in the condition of the people and the 
0.41. 4D3 country, 
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Guz era t~ -continued. 

country, or the cultivation, Giberue ‘244'2. 2445. 25.38-2509 Extent to which the 

present amount of cultivation in Guzerat and Cantleisli might be increased if the assess- 
ment were lowered, proportion of produce m a given quantity of land, that is necessary 

to pay the revenue, ib. 2471-2510 The cultivation of cotton in Guzerat could not be 

Gained much beyond its present amounr, Hj. 2719. 

See also, Internal Communication^ 2. Production of Cotton^ 3. Roach^ 1. Soil 

H. 

IlavdingCy Loid. See JSntice (jovenunentii. 

Ilindosian. See bsment^ on Land or Rental, 5. 

Hingokt Districts. \\ itness made a revissiouof the levenue settlement m neailv the entire 
of tile Ilingolee distiicts, that is, the space of country included between the ri\cr 

Payiiigunga and the live; Godavery, Rei/nolds 4702. 4799 Neaily the whole of these 

districts consist of an alluvial sod adajited to the cultivation of cotton, ib. 4702. 

Hooiidaku! s. Mode in wliicli the native merchants contrive, under the vexatious system of 
transit duties in the Nizam’s {eiritoiies, to get their produce to the coast, Reynolds 4723 

There is a system in force in Cential India, which is called Hoondakuiee, which 

in fact, a farming of the transit duties on jiarticular loads, ib. There is a great firm 

established at Oomrawattee, one of the greatest marts in the Berar Valley, where much 

cotton is collected, and thence sent oft’ either to Calcutta or to Bombay, ib, It 

consists of a firm of bankers, under the term of Hoondakurs; mode m which they 
act, ib. 

lJurdts, Mr. See Cohnbaioor Dislritl. 

llydcr xUi. See Malabar Coast. 

Hyderabad, The road fiorn Musulipatam to Hyderabad is of a veiy snpenoi de.Hcnption, a 
metalled load ; it was constructed by a IMadras pioneei oirucr, /?ry//eW6 475'S— — -This 
road was foimed entirely at the expense of the Company’s government, ih, 4759, 

L 

Implements of Hnsbandn/. See Moturpha Ta.c, 

Imports of Cotton (Great Biitain). Statement sliowin<r tlie gross impoit oi cotton wool in 
the United Kingdom, the ])ioi)oition leicivod fiom the ibiited States and the East Indies 
ies|)ectiscly, and the pei-centage of Indian supply taken tiiennially, fioin 1820 to 
1847; "^hovving that the quantity from India has been about 10 per cent on the 

whole, Ihizley 022-624. O27 Dming the last five years, the import from the I^last 

Indies has rathei diminished, except during the last year, general tendency fiom flic 

commencement of the retuin above referied to, (i25-()27 Kepoit by J. F. Roylc on 

the unpoils of Indian cotton as coiim^cted with the prices of American cotton, read 
belure the Statistical Section of tin* IJutish Association at Oxford, on 28th June 1H47, 

Royles Ei\, p. 69-77 We shall find that most valuable cotton will 1)0 intioduced liom 

India, and it due cncoina<gement be given to it, it will form a very important item in uiu 
impoits in a few yeais to come, 7’/^/7ier 915— Great decrease 111 the importation of Indian 

cotton into Faigland since 1844, Crawford 1209 Account of the (quantities of cotton 

wool impoited into the United Kingdom in various years from 1835 to 1847 ; sp(‘Cifving 
ihe (quantities bi ought fioiu different countiies, the total quantities exported, and the 
quantities enteicd foi consiimqAion, 442. 

See also, Australia. Bntish Manufaitures. Duty on Cotton. Quality of 
Cotton, 2, 

Imports into India, Statement of imiiorls into Bengal, 1844-45, according to items 
and columns m the Schedule (A.) of Act XIV, of 1836 ; prepaicd from the collector s 
annual accounts, acreeably to a lequisition from the Home Department, No. 275, dated 
11 July 1846, App .^:).\ — — Statement of impoits into Madias, 1844-45, according to 

items and columns in the Schedule (A.) of Act VI. of 1844, ih, 460 Statement of 

imports into Bombay, 1844-45, accoiding to items and columns 111 Schedule (A.) of Act 
I. of 1838, ib. 463. 

See also British Afanufactures. 

Income Tax. See Assessment oa Land or Rental. 

Indigenous Cotton. The cultivation of the indigenous cotton in India has decreased very con- 
siderably of late years, and the cultivation of foreign cotton has considerably increased, 
451 9*— — The decrease in the cultivation of the indigenous cotton arose in a great 
dcgiee fiom the cessation of the East India Company’s commercial privileges m 1834, ib. 

4520 The Company were the chief customers for this cotton, and took it at a veiy 

liberal price, ib . — —Since this demand has ceased, and since that agency has ceased to 
be employed, there has been no active efficient agency to encourage the cultivation of 
cotton, lb. 

See also, Concanny Cotton. Quality of Colton^ 1. 


Indigo. 
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Inditjo- Evidence as to the process of manufacturing indigo in India, I^oyle 

The cultivation of indigo has increased to an enormous extent within the last 50 

years ; this has been almost entirely brought about by the exertions and capital of 

Europeans, Mangles 3396--340‘2 ^I'here is no reason why, from the nature of the 

tenure of the land, or from the condition of the ryots, there should be gi eater facilities 
foi Europeans cultivating indigo in Bengal than lor Europeans cultivating cotton theie, 

or in any other part of India, 3403. 3513-3526. The tendency of the cultivation 

of indigo in ludia has been of late years to deciease, as the prices have been unremu- 

nerating, 3749-37,52 From the year 1815 to tiieyear 1825 indigo was from 

200 to 250 rupees a maund ; for the last 10 years it has been from 100 to 150, ih. 3753, 
3754 * 

Theie is no article in which there has been a greater diminution in the cost of pro- 
duction, Mangles 37,55,3756 1 'he question of the variation of revenue can have 

nothing to do with the production of indigo, as the greater portion of it is produced in 
the districts subject to permanent settlement, ih. 3757~3759 Make any sort of culti- 

vation, the cultivation of cotton, for instance, profitable, and the people will carry it on 

as readily as they will that of indigo or sugar, ih. 3764 If the land revenue is the 

cause why the cultivation of cotton cannot be profitably carried on, witness cannot 
understand why it should not be an efficient cause why the cultivation of indigo or sugar 

should not be profitable, ib» Evidence as to the increase in the production of indigo 

in India, Crawfnrd 4i6‘fi-4i73 Memoiandum of the quantity of indigo exported 

from Calcutta in 1846-47, 

Aclvaiices to Cultivators, Capital. Cnltication of Cotton. East 

India Company. European Agency, 2. 

Indirect Taxation. See Assessment on Land or Rental, 5. 

Inland Duties. See Madias Presidency. 

Insects. Difficulties in the way of cultivating cotton owing to the destruction of the bolls 
by insects in various provinces of India, Poyle 371. 

See also Dacca. 

Instalments. See Assessment on Land or Rented. 

ly TERGAL CoAmV^slilATlO^ : 

1. Dad State of the internal Communication in India. 

2. Evidence showing the injury to the Cotton in its transit in consequence. 

Means of jiersonal Travelling in India. 

4 . Recommendation for improving the meaiur of inland Transit. 

5 . Pleasures taken by the East India Company to improve the inland Com- 

muni cat ion. 

1. Dad State of the interned Communication in India : 

Observations of the Committee on the evidence taken before them with respect to the 

means of internal communication in India, Rep. viii.,ix. Almost every witness that has 

been examined has stated (his to be one of the principal obstacles to the trade in cotton 

which it is within the power of a goveinnicnt to redress, ih. Opinion expressed by 

the Committee that the representations which have been made to them on this head 

demand the earnest attention of the Indian Goveriiincnt, ib. Great want of water 

communication, Crawford 1183-1186 Evidence as to the great want of the means of 

transit in the Western Pioviuces of India, 1564-1595 Mode in which the 

internal tiaffic of the country is generally carried on, ib. 1637, 

The defective state of the communication in India is one of the chief difficulties in 

obtaining the products of India in this country, Driggs 1660 This applies peculiarly 

10 cotton, it being a bulky article and requiring veiy expensive carnage, ih. 1661-1666 

Evils arising fiom the bad means of transit m India; evidence with respect to 

the loads generally in India, Williamson 1969-1993 Present mode of transit in 

Western India; condition and extent of the made roads; cost and sums which arc 
expended in the transmission of goods from one part of the country to another, Chipman 

395 ^"” 397 ^ The communications throughout the country are most imperfect, and 

the people have to complain at this moment that railways are not in progress in India, 
Sullivan 4577^ 

2. Evidence showing the injurg to the Cotton in Us transit in consequence: 

Information with regard to the circumstances under which the cotton is brought from 
the interior to Bombay, and as to the mode of travelling, the facilities and the expense, 

&c., Crawford uoo, 1101. 1141 et seq. It is mostly brought on bullocks, from the 

want of roads in many parts; in some parts there are good roads, ib. 1143-1x61. 1216 
-1223. 1278-1282 This mode of transit is such as to detorioiate the quality of the 

0.4 K 4 i> 4 cotton; 
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. 2. JEvicknCe showing ihs ijyMry to the Ooltou in its transit in conseqmnce^contwux^d. 

doit^n;’ wayTilw^ich this^rise^^ Crkkiiford i^J0-i2‘23-^-^Theex[i6n$^'of tlie'tt'^nsit 

add's enorraoui^ljrtcy the cost, iJ. ll6j^ii66^-> — ^Heasons for coiisid^ririg it advisable to 
billing all the cotton produce of Broach and (xuzciat first of all to Bombay to ship to 
England, ih, 1237-1245. 12.54, ^255. i3<J3~i3n-~-,-t-Tl^ere aie\fevv,^if uuyi; ni^Kig^bje 

ruers 011 the westeiu side, it. 1312, 1313. , 

Evidence, geneially, lelative to the transit of cotton fiom Coimbatoor to the sea-board 
at Madras and at Cochin ; slate of the loads, distancesvvto each place, ilescnpticm of the 
intfinal navigation called the Backwater; capabilities of the hiiboui of Cochin as a 

port of shij)nu‘nt, kc., Pehie 2198-2277 The wietchcd state ol the means ol transit 

IS the pievailiiig Ciiuse why the supply ol‘ cotton from India on the whc^la la so smaJl^in 

quantity and so inferioi in quality, Clutiman 3y90~^f)()2 The I'emedy ol tins evil 

would necessanly bung about the rein^dv t')t all tlie' re^fc, ih: 3990-^ — -T'he cul- 
iivators aie gieatly iiijuicd by th§ want of m(an> of comuiuiocation u^ilh t^e coast, 
Man iott jl ),5 1 -4 b,53 

3 . Means of im'Sonid TrarfiUiail In Iltilia : , , 

Modes of peisonal tiavelling within the l^ombay Presidency, and cost thereof; laic of 
travelling, Chaj)man 397 ^■*3974” — mode of tiavelhog is about as bad as can be 
conceived, an'd the c6sl evtiemoly high, lb, 397,5 

4 . Recomine ndnti on for improvituj the means of inland Transit : 

Tiic great point m the pioduction ol’ a bettei quality of cotton would be in improving 
the means of ccmrtnmicution and transit ; the pieseiit duty state oi much {»f the cotton 
arisc« from the bad method of tinnsit from the interior to the water side, Rojjle 544-5,51 

Croat mteicst felt in Lancashiic with respict to the cultivation ol* cotton m India; 

one grrat point which they look to is lUiprov ed cOmmrOiication, esjrccially in Western 

India, Zh/r/e?/ (i75-'t>77. 742-744 W itness look to the impiovenunt of tlie internal 

means ol commuiucntion as of great importance; this must rest wath tlie Government, 
and not pnvate enterpiise, T'vrner 884--— Beconmiendation foi the permanent impiove- 
inent of tlie commumcatioiis lK‘tvveen the Southern Mahrattu coiintrv and the ports 011 
the sea-const, CV^/<y/ 3 r^/ 9415-949—0110 gieat point would be to make the transpoit of 

the aitiele much oheuper than it is at present, I42O-1428 Su])posing iheic 

weie an impioved means of transit and expoii pixivided, the cultivation of cotton might 
be vastly and mcalculaldy increased, paiticularly in the interior of India, CandeisU and 

Beoir, i()3i Good communication is of the first impoitance, Crilernc 

‘-Jhi 9-21)21. 

T). 3 Ieasujes talcn hij ike East India Company to improve the inland Communication : 

The Ea^t India Company have done a great dc.d to ti averse the countiy undei their 
dominion with good praclrcable loads, Cranford, \ — ■ — In the position m which 

the East India Companv stands in India, it d<‘Volvcs upbn them to facilitate the pi'esent 
communications under their existing arrangements, ih. 1193-1 19,5. 

See nho, Bomtai/ Piestdenn/, Candcidt Colhclor^ite. Coimbatoor District, CExport 

Dxituis, PjXpofts 'from India Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 3 lahiatta 

Country, flmchi’i^tei Commcjcial Assocutiion, Railways, Roads. 

Inigation. The principal question as to rent is, wdiether the land lias been iirigated fiom 

water coming from (lOYoirrment sourt^es^ Prideaux ‘iy- "The rent of land vanes with 

iirigatibn, provided tile irrigation is fidm <jovernment sources, tanks or rivets, 34 

AirnngemCnf usually hUide where a ryot intends 10 irrigate his own land by the 

constiuctiou of wells 01 otheivviscy di. 40 Evidence as to the ancient works for 

iirigation in India having gone to decay, Bnggs idoG-iboy-^ — -Evideilce as. to the wells 
winch liav(‘ ])cen dug lor the pm poses of iingaiion in the ncighbouihood of the fine 
cotton districts of Candei^h having been sufieied to go to decay, Gihcrne 2514. 

Evidence generally as to tlie system of inigation formally pursued in India, with 
statement ndative to the ancient woiks for the purpose of irrigation having been suftered to 
go to decay; great value of irrigation in India, Brown 3255-3281. 3290-3303. 3305-3314 

Public works loi iiilgation are most deniable, Mcatiylen i— The government of 

Madras has not done all that might have been done in irrigation; it is most desirable that 
the public money should be expended m this manner for the purpose of improving \he 

countiy, ih. 3511, 3512 Large sums of money are spent annually by the localgovein- 

ments in irrigation ; extent to which iiiigation is also carried on by piivate cultivators, 
Craufurd 4200-4200. 

See also Public Works, 

J. 

Jubhulpoor. 1111842, when witness travelled from Jubbulpoor to Bombay, he drove his 
<;:arriage neaily the whole pf the distance, and much has been done since that time to 

improve that route, Reynolds 2 "] The road from Jubbulpoor to Minapoor is one 

of 
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of the finest in India, Ref^nolds 4737”~— The road from Jubbul poor toNagpoor, which was 
constructed at the expanse of our Government, although a portion of it passed through the 
Nagpoor state (that belon^Hg to the Rajah of Nagpoor), is a most magnificent under- 
taking, ib, 4729. 

Jumna River, See Public Works. 

K. 


Kkotes. See Cbncan, Northern and Southern. 


L. 

Lacdye, See Competition. 

Land Tax. See Assessment on Land or Rental. 

Land Tenure. See Tenure of Land. Titles to Land. 

Landed Property. The right to landed property in India is generally as it is here, the 
right to hold property subject to the payment of rcverfbe, Prideaux 108. 

Lang, Rev. John Dunmore. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Information with regard to the 
capabilities of Australia for the production of cotton, particularly that portion of the 

colony of New South Wales between 26® and 30® south latitude, 4310 et seq. 

Experiments have been made on a small scale with American seed ; successful result of 
these experiments, 4318-4321. 4326-4334. 4339, 4.340— —One very important matter is 
that the cultivation of cotton in this part of our territory could he conducted entirely and 
with perfect safety hy a European population ; the climate is in the highest degree salu- 
brious, 4318 The population in these districts is the reverse of being dense; they 

have only been opened for free emigration within the last seven years, 4324, 4325. 

As regal ds the cultivation of cotton, the only matter of importance is to get a free 
emigrant population, accustomed to agricultural pursuits, settled in the territory, 4335 
As the land is devoted, under an Act of Parliament, to the promotion of free emi- 
gration, it affords a sufficient fund for the introduction of any conceivable amount of 
population, t6.—— Opinion that if we had a free emigrant population settled in great 
numbers in this part of the territory, we could grow cotton so ns to import it into 
England at a cheaper rate than the slaveholders of the United States or the Brazils, 

4342-4352. 4355, 4356 Extent to which experiments have been made to grow 

cotton in Sydney, and result, 4353, 4354. 

Lascars. See Navigation Laws. 

Lawrence, Major. See Panjuub. 

Leases. The revision of the assessment which has taken place in parts of Bombay and 
Dcccnn and the Southern Mahrattn provinces is a fixed rent on leases of ao or 30 years, 

Prideaux 76-78 Cases in whicn land has been granted on leases free of rent to 

encourage the growth of cotton and Mauritius sugar; this system has been discon- 
tinued, as it involved the principle of bounty on particular articles, 16.289-298 In the 

North-west Provinces of India the cultivation of cotton has very much increased since 

the long leases have been granted, RoyU 432-435 In India, in every district, there is 

much land that is held on what is called cowle or lease ; nature of these leases ; for the 
first two or three years this land pays no revenue at all, and then after the third, or fourth 
or fifth year it bears its full assessment, Shaw 3840-3842 — ;-Opinion that a 30 years’ 
lease would be sufficient to give every man back his outlay, with remunerating interest 
upon it. Mangles 3739-3744‘ 

See also, Nerbudda V alley. Nizam's Territories. Permanent Settlement, 2. 

Jjtvant, The. See Supply of Cotton. 

Liverpod. See Price of Cotton. 

Loans. See Advances to Cultivators. Bankers. Middlemen. Money Lenders. 

Local Agents. See European Agency, \. 

Local Taxation. See PubKe Works. 

Louisiana. See American Cotton. 

M. 

Machinery. No encouragement has been given to the use of improved machinery in the 
native States ; how far they would be hkely, if they had the improved machinery in 
those States, under the Nizam, to compete with the cotton that is produced in 

Coimbatore, Royh 526-528 Recommendations made by witness with respect to the 

introduction of improved machinery into India for cleaning the cottbu, and result, 
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Machinery — continued. 

Williamson 1888**1894 ^Taxation of machinery and agricultural implements in the 

Broach collectorate; these'taxes have been almost all repealed, tJ. 1895-1903-- — Witness 
was engaged by the East Inc^ia Company in 1842 to go out to Coimbatoor to erect and 
Superintend the machinery for cleaning and baletng the cotton ; arrived there in September 

1842, and left m July 1847, 2050-2053 -Witness wasemployed by the East India 

Company in putting up all the machinery now in use; there was no difficulty in obtaining 
the requisite amount of labour and manual skill among the natives themselves; the 
European assistance was very small, ib, 2174-2192. 

See also, Chiirka, Cleaning Cotton* Moturyha Tax, Presses, Saw-gins, 

Madras Vrendency, Tlie authority of Colonel Mark Wilks, the well-known author of 
Sketches relating to the History of the South of India, is the best testimony of the 
capacity of the natives of Madras to produce the cotton of commerce, Brown 2848-2850 

Capability ot‘ the Presidency of Madras for growing cotton; statement of the cotton- 

pioducing provinces of Madras, ib. 2947-2949 How far witness has had any ex- 

penence on his own property, or any cnrrespondence with the revtnue collectors, tending 
to throw a light upon the operation of the revenue system in the Madras Presidency, 

319c 3192 Inipediments^to agricultural industry in the Madras Presidency, 

3199 et seq, The principal of these is the system of land and inland duties; iiriiure of 

ihe-^e duties and their operation, 3200-3219. 3234-3254 Under the Madras Pre- 

sidency, the land revenue is geneially collected with ease, and wherever water is carried 

over the lands, the laud is generally saleable, Sullivan 4556-4560 Statement of 

imports into Madras, 1844-45, accoi ding to items and columns in the Schedule (A.) of 

Act VI. of 1844, Ayp, 460 Statement of exports from Madras, 1844-45, according to 

items and columns in the Schedule (BA of Act VI. of 1844, ih. 462. 

See also, Annual Setihment, Assessment on Land or Rental, 2, 3, 4. British Manu- 
factures, Customs Duties, Government of India. Internal Communication, \ . 
Irrigation, Middlemen, Moturpha Tax. Permanent Settlement, 3. 
Remissions of Assessment. Revenue, 4. Ryoticar Settlement, Salt Monopoly. 
Transit Duties, 

Mahratia Country, The cultivation of American cotton has been introduced with perfect 

success m the Southern Mahratta country. Hep. iv. The province of Coimbatoor 

appears to be even more suited to the growth of New Orleans cotton than the South- 
ern Mahratta country, ib, — — ^There is a revision of the assessment going on in the 
Southern Mahratia country, Prideaux i4-*~-In order to restore the cotton trade of 
Bombay, Ihe East India Company have recommended the permanent improvement of 
the coinmumcdtions between the Southern Mahratta country and the ports of the sea- 

coast, ib, 136 Witness has had an opportunity in this district of obiaining information 

relative to the growtli of cotton, as far as it has gone, Shaw 3774 Considers it par- 

uculaily suitable from climate and soil to varieties of the cotton cultivation, ih. 3775. 

See American Cotton, % Bombay Presidency, Internal Communication, 2. 

Malabar C^xist, Situation of witness’s csiate on the coast of Malabar; it is called the 

estate of Anjaracandy; it is situated in five separate parishes, 2771-2774 

Witness’s father acquired it by purchase from the East India Company, ib, 2775 

There are many other propiietors of land living in these five parishes; witness’s relation 
to them is this, that he is answerable for the revenue they pay to the Government; 

consequently he levies and receives the revenue from them, iJ. 2776 Properly 

speaking, he stands towards them in the relation of the ancient Hindoo head of the 
parish; that is, in the relation of what the zemindar was in Bengal previously to the 

introduction of the permanent settlement, ib. 2777-2780 Witness’s father directed 

particular attention to the cultivation of cotton for 30 years ; he was most anxious to see 

it an article of exportation to this country, ib. 2781-2784 Steps taken by him in 1804 

to urge on the Madras Government the imponance of cultivating cotton in Coimbatoor 
as an aiticle of export ; the high rate of heights at that period were a great drawback 

to the export, ib, 2785-2793 Witness’s father tried very careful experiments in the 

culuvation ol' cotton subsequently to 1804 ; nature of these experiments; witness has 
himself continued to cairyon experiments in the cultivation; result of these experiments, 
ih, 2794-2801 Capabilities of the coast of Malabar as a place of export, ib. 3291- 

3293* 

Statement, generally, of the nature of the land assessment in Malabar, Clementson 4365 

The cotton cultivated in Malabar bears no land-tax, iJ.4366 The soil and climate 

of Malabar are not considered suitable to the cultivation of cotton, ib. 4367. 4456-4459. 

4510-4514 Land in Malabar has ever been piivate property and is readily saleable; 

It is very valuable, 4376, 4377 The ryots are, generally speaking, as compared 

with other parts of India which witness has seen, in a flourishing and happy condition ; 
increase m the population of Malabar since the introduciioii of British rule, ib. 4378, 

4379 The revenue of Malabar has generally been collected with ease and with 

regularity, ib, 4391, 4392. 
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Malabar Coast — continued. 

There is a considerable e;xi>ort of produce fiom Malabar ; nature of this produce, 
t 767 /ien/$ow 4393-4396-^^^G<£?neral nature of the settlement in Malabar, ii. 4418-4^30 

if ail) thing, the land revenue of Malabar has increased a little since witness first 

went ther^ but very trifling, t 7 >. 4434-4446-' There has been an increase in the exports 

from 'Malabar duung that period, ib, 4447 ^The assessment in Malabar has been 

fixed for years ; it is the same as was originally fixed by Hyder Ah ; it is collected with 

facility, and may be considered low generally, ih. 4463-4469 The complaints of the 

taxes m Malabar are not numerous, ti). 4501 Statement showing the Goverument 

demand upon certain rice land estates in the province of Malabar, and the profits 

derived by the purciiasers and mortgagees, App, 5^3 Letter from Mr. F. Clementson 

to the Board of Revenue of Bombay, forwarding Mr. F. C. Brown’s letter of 14 March 
1836, relative to the garden assessment of Anjeracandy, and enclosing various documents 
and coriespondence on the subject, ib, 524 et seq. 

See also. Exports from India, Moturpha Tax, Mice Lands, Roads, 1. Salt 

Mompoly. 

Manchester Commercial Association, Memorial of the Manchester Commercial Association, 

relative to the supply of cotton from India, Pndcaux 92,93 Letter Irum the Manchester 

Association on the subject of the grow th of cotton, and the necessity for roads in various 

districts to facilitate the transport of cotton ; answer of the directors thereto, ih. 102 

Particulars relative to a deputation of the association waiting upon the directors of the 
East India Company soon after witness became president of the association for the pur- 
pose of thawing their attention to the subject of the improvement of the cultivation of 

cotton in India, Turner 789 et seq, The deputation brought the subject of the land- 

tax before them ; suggestions of the deputation on the subject ; they also suggested that 
it was necessary very much to improve the roads in India; how far these suggestions 
have been carried oui,ii. 793-807. 818-826. 

See also, Railways, 

Mangles, Ross Donelly, m. p. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— East India Director ; was about 

16 years actually in India; was about 20 years in the service, .3318-3322 Siiiiaiions 

he has held in India, 3319 These &ituations have aftbrded him an opportunity of 

becoming acquainted with the present revenue system of India, and its effect and influence 
upon the people of the 00110117,3320-3323 Average proportion of the rent the Govern- 
ment take as revenue in the settled provinces, 3324-3329— It is witness’s opinion that 

the permanent settlement was not, generally speaking, a light assessment,3329 Though 

a great many of the permanently settled estates changed hands shortly after the permanent 
settlement from sale, still witness considers this resulted rather from incapacity on the 
part of the landowners than from over-assessment, 3329, 3330. 

Proportion of rent the Government takes in the provinces not permanently settled, 3331 , 

3332 Condition of the ryots in i he permanently settled piovinces as compared with 

the ryots under the ryotwar system, 3334 ^The condition of the ryots paying then 

revenue immediately to the Government is very considerably better than that of the 

ryots under the zemindars, 3334, 3335 Ilow far in the permanently settled provinces 

there is any limit fixed by the Government to the demand that the zemindars may make 
upon the ryots, 3336, 3337 — -Legislation for the purpose of adjusting the demands of 
the zemindar upon the ryot, and fixing the rights of the ryots, lias been generally very 

unsuccessful in the settled provinces, 333R 'The general practical result is, that the 

zemindars get from the ryots as much as they can, 3339 The great evil of the ryotwai 

system is the eternal meddling and yearly fixing of the rates, 3339-3346. 

Reference to the suggestion of Mr. Qoldingham, a member of the Board of Revenue, 
at Madras, that the ryotwar principle should be at once carried out in its most perfect 
form, namely, by fixed tenures moderately assessed, and not allowing them to be broken 

up into minute holdings, 3339-3346 Observations on the evidence of Mr. Brown as 

to the over-assessment by Government under the Madras revenue system, thereby render 
ing the land unsaleable, 3347-3354 Of late years there is no jicint that the Govern- 

ment and boards of revenue have more earnestly and constantly inculcated than the folly 
as well as the cruelty of over-assessment, 3355-3357. 34^4* 

The land revenue under the Madras Presidency has, in a snuill measure, fallen oft ; 

statement of the land revenue at various periods from 1814 to 1844, 3358, 3359 

While there has been a falling off in the land revenue, thete has been a greater increase 

in the general revenue, 3359 The falling oflTin the land revenue is mainly attributable 

to the falling off* in the value of produce, 3360, 3361. 3472-3479 Nature of the 

revenue system under the native governments of India, 3362-3365 Evidence as to 

the abolition by the government of the tiansit duties in Bengal and Bombay ; in Madras 
the tiansit duties were restricted to 36 articles, enumeration of these articles ; evils which 
resulted formerly from the existence of these duties, 3366-3373. 

Nature of the transit duties and toll duties under the native governments; they had and 

have all the faults of our own, greatly exaggerated, 3374-3377 Steps have been taken 

by the English Government to induce the native governments to abolish the customs, inland 

and transit duties, 3378 Statement, generally, as to the mode in which the British 

Government deals with these duties, 3379, 3380 With the exception of tho great 
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Mangles, Ross Donelly, M. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
inonOpolijBS of salt and opium, there is not now much taxation in India, besides the 
land-tax, 3381, 338i2' — ^There stilh exist taxes on trades and professions, under the 

name of motuij^ha, m the Madias Presidency, 338^2 The land-tax of India i^ (he 

best form of taxation in tlie work!, 3383-^^385* 3388-3390 Reasons for forming the 

opinion that it does rot tend to enhance the cost of the produce to the exporting mei- 
chant, 3386,3387. 

Cotton vva^ foimerly cultivated to a considerable extent in the eastern districts of 

Bengal, 3391 'Fhat part of the country is included in the permanent settlement, 

3392 The cultivation of cotton has decreased in those districts very much indeed ; 

it IS comparaiively almost annihijated, 339^ ^The cause to which this maybe attri- 

buted is, tliat the cotton was grown princmally for the fine muslin manufactures of that 
part of the countiy, tbe famous Dacca muslins ; and this matiulactuie has been altogether 

de'.tioyed by the importation of Biitish cottons and muslins, 3394 This has tended 

very much to the general benefit of the people of India, but still to the min of the 

general trade of that paiticular article in that part of the countiy, ib. It cannot 

be connected in any way with the tenure’of the land, 3395. 

The cultivation of indigo has increased to an enormoujs extent witliin the last 50 
years ; tins has been almost entirely brought about by the exertions and capital of 

Europeans, 3396-3402 There is no leason wEy, from the nature of the tcnuie of the 

land, or fiom the ccmdilioii of the i}Ois, there should be greater facilities for Europeans 
cullivatmg indigo in Bengal than for Europeans cultivating cotton there, or in any other 
pattof India, 3403. 351 3-352G — —Evidence as to the district of Bundelcund, after it 
came into our possession, being le-assessed in 1815 by Mr. Scott Waring and very 
heavily assessed; orders issued by the Couit of Directors on this subject; a reduction 

was made tliereln, 3405-3427. 3491-3507 Observations on the evidence of Mr. Brown 

as to the East India Company w'ithholding information fioni the public, 3428-3436. 

So far from tiie system of land revenue under the (Company’s government in India 
having led to the impoverishment of the people, a diminution of the cultivation, and a 
depopulation of the country, India has greatly increased in wealth, and enormously 
increased in the extent of cultivation under the government of the Company, 3437-3441 

The population has very greatly increased, and the physical condition of the people 

has been of late years very much improved, 3437 Mode in which the revised settle- 

ments lecently introduced into the Deccan and the vSouthern Mahraita country, which 
it is proposed to extend to the other parts of the Bombay Presidency so soon as the 
necessary agency can be obtained, are made, 3442-3451. 

The government of India have not done what might have been and ought to have 

been done in the way of public works; still they have done a great deal, 3452 et seq, 

What appears to witness to be a very reasonable excuse for this, is to be found in the 
les dura ei regni novitas of their position, and their engagement in wars veiy often forced 

upon them, 3452 They have spent 6f late years upon roads 575,000 3452-3454 

B( sides this, the great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, winch is 854 miles long, 

has cost 384,000 /., 3453*-^ — Other public works on which liiey have expended large 
sums ot money, 3454— — They have authorized (o be expended on the (Tunges Canal, 
winch is to be a canal for navigation aS well as for irrigation, 1,000,000/. sterling, 

3454-3456 The cost of these roads and canals, and works of irrigation, has been 

defrayed from the public revenue, 3457 The means of constructing such works could 

not be laised, as in this country, by local taxation, 3458-— Upon the whole, tolls could 
not be well levied on these w^orks as a means of re-irnhursemcnt, 3450. 

There are no roads in India at all, except the roads made and maintained by the 

government of the (Ountry from the public revenues, 3460 The construction of 

railroads judiciouslv selected mid managed would be very beneficial as regaids tlie 
cultivation of cotton, 346> Vei'y large ^imis have been expended for the construc- 

tion of public buildings, such as offices and barracks for civil and militaiy pui poses, 
8tc., 3462-3464- — Further evidenceas to the revetuie of the Madras Government having 

fallen off a fi-actfon, but not to the extent stated by Mr. Brown, 3465, 3466 It is 

witness’s impression that the revenue of Bombay has fallen off more 'than that of 
Madraj^, 3467, 3468. 

As regaids Bengal, the levcniieof both divisions, both Bengal and the Xorih Western 

Provinces, lias grt^atly inci eased, 3469 -Reasons why the revenue of Bengal has 

ncH ased, while that of the othrr two Piesidencies has remained stationary, 3470-3472 

The mofin-pha tax exists only in the Madras Presidency, 3480-3482-^^ The main 

cause to wdiieli witness attributes tlie falling off in the cottO!i tiade is, that the jieoplc 
of India, both Einopeans and natives, find it more profitable to cultivate other article^, 

3483 As in the case of indioo, if it had been piofitable to cultivaie cotton, if would 

ba\e been cultivaud, ib. — —The great want is the want of loads and commumca- 
lions, Witness IS not avvaie tliat it is possible to give any greater encourage- 

ment in the cotton districts by the introduction of Biiti',h agents in lieu of native 
agents, 3484. 
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MamjlcSy Ross Donelly^ m . p . (Analysife of his Evidence,)~c(>/i^i«i/<?rf. 

Public works for irrigation are most desirable, 351 1-- — governmeni of Madras 
has not done all that might have been done in irri gation ; it w most desirable that the 
public money should bei expended in this inaitner for* the purpose of improving the 
country, 3511, 3512—^ — Further evidence to the mode in which the revenue is raised 

under the native government^, 3 , 5 ^ 7-363 Evidence relative to the salt trade between 

Mad lasaiul Bengal, 353^> 3533 Paiticulais lelative to an education scheme proposed 

by .1 Mr. Willmm Adam to be carried out in Bengal, 3534-3545 rurtlier evidence 

on' the subject of railroads in India, 3546-3548 Witness i$ decidedly of opinion 

that it is not necessary that thete should be any reduction of ihe assessment on land in 
India for the purpose of facilitadng the culiivalion aiuh ihe expoitaiion of cotton, 

355 *» 3553 * 355 ^> 3569 ; Witness considers, as a uliolc, that our government in India 

is infinitely snpeiior to any native government, 3554-3557 Witness is not in fiwour 

of permanent setilement, but would gixe long settlements upon the principle of long 
leases, 356"o~3567, 

[J^econd Examination.] — Evidence as to flie variations in the pro|X)rtion of the 
rent which the government takes in the settled provinces j reasons why they do not so 
vaiy in the provinces wlieie no permanent settlement has been made, 3576-3583. 
35^6-3602— — Concurrence of witness in the statement made by the late Mr. Milt, that 
the present system provides for the wants of the government without taxitig anybody; 
it is witness’s opinion, that It is the best system of taxation in the world ; it t$ merely 
a tiansfcrence to the government of India of that right in the land which the landed 
proprietor exercises in this country, 3584, 35H5. 36o3-3(5co. 

A permanent settlement of the land revenue, rriade moderately, would no doubt result 

in a great increase of cultivation, 3621-3626 But witness is of opinion that the same 

benefits might be realized by a .settlement for a long tcim of years, without such sacrifice 
of the interests, not merely of the government, but of thegicat body of the conimnnity, 
as is involved in a settlcmiont in perpetuity of the mam resouiTc of the govenunent, 

which cannot spittle its wants in perpetuity, 3626-3633 Witness is strongly opposed 

, to annual settlement; this system does exist in many parts of India, but is in couiso of 

conection, 3G34-3641 Fuither particulars relative to tlie land revenue of Madras 

from the year 1814 downwards, 3642-3653-- — -Further evidence as to the assessment of 
Bundelcuiid by Mr. Scott Waimg, 3654^3667. 37I4*~3723, 

Further ovidenco as to Ihe sums expended by Hie government of India in public works 

and improveniehts, sucli Us roads, budges, canals, &c., 3608-3680^ 3724-3736 The 

products of India wliich aie expOitcd chiefly to this country have not mcreasefl in Indiii 
of late years; evidence geneiully as to the pi-esent articles of export from India, 
3681-3G83 — —Unless a ceUam puce 11^ gi)tamc:d foi these articles lu this couutiy, it will 
not be profitable to cultivate them extensively in India; opinion tlmt the land assess- 

inont has not anything to do with the inaitei, 3084-3694 From the. social ciicutn- 

stauces of India and the dcuiaud for articles of food, the laud in India is in a position 
to yield rent, and therefore that rent will be paid to some party, whether there be a land 
assessment or not, 3685. 

If the land assessaveht wer^ taken off to-morrow^ the cuUivator would not be enabled 
to raise produce cheaper than he does 110^^,3685-^3687^— The most desirable thing 
both for the people and the government of India would be, that the assessments should 
be for a long term of years, made upon sound ])rinciples, us between landlord and 

tenant, 3688-3694 It is a>s great an object as can possibly be to the East India 

Company to increase the production of articles in liulia that are desired in England, 
and which would affoid the means of making Hieir remittunoes, 3694-3(397, 3745^3748 

One of the great cmbarranSbiiieiiis of the Company is ihe want of means by which 

these very large remit lances can be made to' avoid anything like bullion remittances, 01 
any difficulty in getting the necessary ^ms home, ib. 

Evidence to show that a remission of the land-tax in Bengal would not be of any 
benefit to the ryots; it is the zemindars who ,pay the goyornment revenue, and are in 

facr the landlords, 3698*^3709 rExtractof a letter from the late Governor-general of 

India, Lord, llardinge, showing the unsettled state.pf the native governments, as con- 
trasted with the State of our owp prpvipcea, particularly lu the caso of Oude, 3705-3713. 

Witness’s belief is, that if the manufacturers of England were to recommend to the 
Court of Directors judiciou$ measures foi** the improvement and increase of any such 

staple article as cotton, such recommendations would be attended 10,3737 But, as 

far as witness’s individual opmmn goes, he w^Ould never consent to the reduction ot the 
land assessment for any such object, e6.~ — lie being quite convinced in his own mind, 
and has never seen argument won h anything to the contrary, that the land assesMiient 
bears no part whatever m preventing the cultivation of cotton, or diminihliing the pio- 
duction of it, 3737, 3738. 

Fuither expression of the opinion that a 30 years’ lease would be sufficient to give 

every man back his outlay with remunerating interest upon ii, 3739-*3744 ^^Tlie 

tendency of the cultivation of indigo in India has been of late yeais to decrease, as the 
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Mangle^, Donnellif Ross, m.p. (Analysis of his Evideuco)— 

piKtN have been nmemuucrating, 374y-'375- — to the )ear 182.;, 
ii)di;20 was fioui 200 to 250 lupeesa maund; for the la^t loyeais it has het^u fiom 

100 to 1^0, 8753 , 3754 Theie is no article in wliich theie lias been a greater diiiii- 

iHition in the cost of pioductioii, 3755, 375G The (piestion of the variation of 

revenue can ha\e nothing to do with the piodiiction of indigo, as tlie greatei portion 
of u IS produced in the distiicts subject to permanent settlement, 37,)7-3759- 

The cultivation of sugai has iindonhtcdly increased in fiuiia, vvitliout refeience to the 

expoi ts, 37()0'-37t)4 Maki‘ any sort ofcultivation, ihe cultivation of coiton, for instance, 

profiiable, and the people will caiiy it on as readily as they will that of indigo or sugai, 

3764 If the land revenue is the cause why the cultivation of cotton cannot be pio- 

fitabiy earned on, witness cannot undei stand why it should not be an efficient caus(‘ 
why die cultivniiun of indigo or sugar should not be profitable, ib. 

Mainifaclvred Goods, There was, at one time, a large evport tiadc in manufactures from 

Surat , at present there is none at all, Grawford 1314,1315- 1317 The expoit ot 

inannlactured uoods fiorn Calcutta has ceased, ih, 1318 The expoit of manufactnied 

coltun goods fiom India has ceased, and we now supply them with cotton manuractuied 
goods from Ameiican giovvn cotton, ib. 1322. 

See also, British Manufactures. Native Consumption of Coltun. Pnccof Cotton. 

Manufacturers (En^iixnd), If the manufacturers m Manchester weie to give more eneou- 
ra^MuiKUit to the use of Indian cotton, theie ih no doubt the Indian native cultivatui ^ and 
the Indian merchants would impoit moie; the cultivatois at the same time taking 
gitatei care in cleaning the cotton in India, which would indiiee the Manchcstei iiiaiiii- 
faeturers to purchase it and enhance tlu‘ price of it, Bazlaj f)8y- (-)()5. 

See also, Great Indian Penirtsida Railway/^. Price of Cotton. J^fodndion nj 
Cotton, 2, Quality of Cotton. 

Mainott, Savillc. (Analysis of his Rvidence.) — lias spent about 35 yeais of Ins life m 

India; left that countiy in 1 842, 4()2 4625 For the last J8 veais was in the jadu lal 

dcjiai tment ; ])ieviously to lliat w as in the leveniie, magisterial and poln e depai tinents, 4020 

\\ as assistant c(dleetor and collector for 14 yeais; left, in i82j,the levcnue depan inent 

lor tile judicial, and continued in that till a short time before In* left India, wlien he was a 

ineuiher of the Council fora short time, 1(127 Witness’s oilicial emplo\ inent has been 

ill the Bombav Presidency, 4(128 The poitions of this piesidency where (‘otton n 

grown, thiough winch witness has travelled, are Candeisli and Sholapour, and some of 

the dntiicts of Poonah, 4(^29 In that part of the countiy where witness ludd the 

oIFk e of collector, no cotton is grown, namely, the Noithem Concan ; the |)rodnce of this 
district IS principally rice, 4(^29, 4630. 

From witness’s experi(‘nee and observation he would say, that from 1807 to 1842 the 
condition of the eadtivators in the Northein Concan was lather declining than utheivvise, 

dbiji -p>35. 4(144 Witness aitiihutes this prim ipally to the mode of collecting the 

revenue, 4b35‘*4()43- Tlie land assessment affects cultivation in|unonsly, on aeconnt 

of Its want of permanence and want of fixedness, 4()45 W hat witness would lecom- 

niend would be a permanent settlement, such as making over and fixing a lax and rent 
combined, in peipetuity, on a scale that should be considered sufiicient to enable the land 

to pav rent, 4G4(>-4()48 What the (joviunment should take as lent or land-tax, 01 

whatever it be called, should be somewhat below the natural rent which the land would 

pay, supposing there was no land-tax, 4(49,4650 In the piesidency of Bombay the 

establishments loi the coileetion of the revenue are greatly under-paid, and the const- 
(jm'nee is, that exactions are made by tlie subordinate levenue officer^, to the great mjmy 

of the people, 4651, 4652 The cultivators are also greatly injured by the want of 

means of communication with the coast, 4651-4653. 

If llieie were a suffcient encouraoement in the shape of a ready market, andaiemune- 
jating return and a fairjjrohl, tlie natives of India would readily enter into the cultivation 

of coiton, 4(^54-4664 The changes which are .so frequent in India in regard 10 tln^ 

management of the revenue are a gieat detriment; one of the principal of these is the 
fierpuMit change of collectors, 4654-4663 The tax on salt tends to depiess the (Con- 
dition of tlie labouring man, 4(>7o-4673 In the Bombay Presidency theie was a vu'iy 

heavy tax levied on salt on the abolition of the taansit duties, 4670 Theie is also a 

vciy heavy duty on t(ffiacco, which is tantamount to a monopoly, 4674. 

The expoit^ of surplus pioducc from the western side of India have been veiy mcon- 
sideiable, conifr, ned wath the feitdity of the sod and the number, the industry and the 

skill of the natives, 4(175 This fact may be accounted foi by a rcfeience to the verv 

small lemnneiatioii w'liieh the cnltivatoi gets for the labour bestowed upon the land, and 

the eieat want nl jinblic works, loads and watm* supply, 4676 It is the duty of the 

(lo\ eminent to attend to making the loads, and to the irngatmn of the land, 4677 

'File laigi' nunittances made annually to tins country must have the elfeet of iinpuveiishiiig 

tlie lahouimg population of India, 4678 I’hc difficulties connected witlt obtaining 

money 
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Marriotly Saville, (Analy.sis of his Evidence) — continued, 

money for the payment of the assessment are very great and constant, and it is tins winch 
keeps the cultivators in the hands of the village bankers, which is a great evil, 4679 
The adoption of a more moderate system of assessment would not necessarily be 
followed by a falling off in the general revenues of the nresidency of Bombay, but rather 

the reverse, 4680-4682 Theie would be more lana cultivated, and having a foreign 

niaiket, articles would be produced for that market, 4680 The cultivation oi cotton, 

foi instance, would be extended, as well as indigo and other articles, ih, The natives 

would also become purchasers of foreign manufactures, 4681 Any mitigation either 

in the amount of the land-tax or in its mode of collection would be at once a great benefit 

to the people, and ultimately productive of benefit to the state, 4682-4686 'fhe 

management of the Portuguese government referied to in support of this assertion; par- 
ticulars relative to this management, 468G-4698. 

Mercer, Mr. See American Planters, Cleaning Cotton, Coimhatoor District. 

Merchants (Indian). There is no doubt that the Indian merchants will turn their attention 
to that article which it is the most profitable to uiipoit, Turner 856- 867. 

See also English Alerchants, 

MuWetnev, If the ryots could get rid of middlemen, and come in contact with tlie culti- 
vator, they would get a bettei price, and would be induced to cultivate cotton, and |)ick it 

clean, Roijle -Middlemen should be got rid of, ih. 4G7 Witness’s 1 u))k would 

be, that by the rent being much lower, and it is very high now, it would supersede 
the necessity of attaching the crop for security, and lequinng the middlemen 01 |3Ctty 
dealeis to advance money tor the ryots, which throw the ryots completely into their 

hands, Gibcrne 2430-2441 In some provinces uiidei the Madras Presideuev, the 

revenue is collected from the zemindars, in other districts directly fiom the ryots, w ithout 
the intervention ot any uiiddlemen, Sulliran 4540, 4541. 

See also, Darwar District, Village Settlnnent, 

Mirzapoor, There is an excellent metalled road from Nagpoor to M irzapoor, Reynolds 4727. 

Mogul Governments, Evidence relative to the levolutions which have taken place uiuler 
the Mogul Governments on account of an increase of the land-tax, Briggs 2041, ciLf 

See also Village Settlement, 

Money Lenders, Tlie rent was formerly paid befoie fln^ produce was removed, by advances 

bonwed from lenders, who thus hacl a Jien in the produce, Prideatix 84-87 Go at 

evils resulting from the existence of the class of money lenders in India; unudies 

suggested, Williamson 1838-1850 The difficulties connected with obtaining money 

for the payment of the assessment are very great and constant, and it is thi^ winch 
keeps the cultivators in the hands of the village bankers, which is a great evil, MnDtoit 
4 ^ 79 - 

See also Middlemen, 

Money Rent, Grounds upon which witness takes an objection to the payment of a money 
rent as contra-distinguished from a rent in kind; evils arising from changing a pioducc 
rent into a money rent, Brown 3222-3233. 

Motnrphn Tax, Nature of the moturpha tax; this tax continued till within about four or 

five years ago, Brown 2810-2828 Cotton machines or anything used for the ( leaning 

of cotton, do not now come under this tax in Broach, ib, 2821-2823 EMdence 

to show that the moturpha tax, or tax on implements of husbandry and on the tools of 

artificers, is a very grievous tax, Ih, 3027-3057- There still exist taxes on tracb ^ and 

professions under the name of moturpha in the Madras Presidency, Atangles 3382 

The moturpha tax exists only in the Madras Presidency, ib, 3480-3482. 

There is no tax on any of the implements of the cultivators in the Darwar district, 

Shaw 3865 The moturpha tax is a tax upon trades, but all cultivators aic exempted, 

3866. 3869-3873 Other taxes levied in Malabar besides the land assessment; 

nature of the moturpha tax, Clementson 4368-4375. 4397-4390- 44()0-.pj62. 4498, 

4499 Evidence relative to the motuipha tax, which is a tax which was imposed by 

the native government, Sullivan 4571-4575 One great defect in the present fiscal 

system of India is the limited operation of the moturpha lax, ih, 4576, 4577. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, See Assessment on Land, or Rental, 2.4. Condition of the People, 
Revenue, 4. 


N. 

Nagpoor, There is an excellent metalled road from Nngpoor to Mirzapoor, Reynolds 
4727. 
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Natal Cotton Company. Pariiculars relative to the formation of the Natal Cotton Com- 
pany, 4226-4228. 4242-4244— — Cdlculution arnved at by this Company that 
the land will produce at the rate of 600 lbs. an acre, ih. 4226'4245. 

See also. Port Natal. 

Native Cotton. See American Cotton. Cost of Production, 2. East India 
Company. Indigenous Cotton. 

Native Consumption of Cotton. Over a great portion of India, cotton has for ages been 
produced in large quantities, chiefly for the consumption of the native population, Rej). in. 

It is used amongst them for a great variety of purposes to vvhicn it is probably not 

applied in any other country, ih. In addition to this, considerable quantities have for 

many vears been exported to China and England, ib. It is even alleged by men who 

have paid gieat attention to the subject, that India now yields a larger annual crop of 

cotton than is grown in the United States of America, ib. Information as to the 

demand for law cotton in India; manner in which the native raw cotton is consumed in 

the country, Royle Evidence as to the enormous consumption of cotton 

among the people of India, and also as to the use of Bntisli cotton manufactured goods 

by the natives, Biiggs 1343-1348. 1350, 1351 The natives of India me satisfied 

that the European goods do not uear so well as those manufactured in India, /&. 
134 ^>^ 349 - 

Natiie Cotton, Indigenous Cotton. Pi ice of Cotton. Port Natal. 

Native Governments. Extract of a letter from the late Govcrnor-general of India, Lord 
Hardinge, showing: the unsettled state ot the native governments, as contrasted with the 
state of our own provinces, particuhuly in the case of Oude, 3 Ia?igles 3705“'3713. 

See also, Assessment on Land or Rental,*^. Government of India. Moturpha 
lax. Nizam's Territories. Revenue, 5. 

Native Manufactures. ^0.0 British Manufactures. 

Native Markets. Reason why the cotton grown from American seed does not find a native 
market so well as the native cotton, Petrie 2301-2310. 2317, 2318. 2337-2339. 

Native Oficers. See Collectors, 3. 

Navigation. See Public Woiks. 

Navigation Laws. Evidence on the effect of the Navigation Laws on the fieights, and con- 
sequently on the puce of cotton, Prideaux 611-620 How far the Navigation Laws in 

this country have an effect upon the cotton trade in India, m tlie amount of fuights, and 

in diminishing the facilities of sending it to this country, Crauford 1107-1 140 Em- 

dence, geneially, as to the evils arising from the restiictions in these laws as legard^ the 
oinplo} inent of Lascais, ib. 

See also Freights. 

Ntibudda Valley, Favourable condition of the Neihuddu Valley uiidei the Company’s 
go\ eminent; this has arisen from the system which has been pursued there of granting 
long leases, generally for 20 years, /fcy/zo/c/.? 4786-4792. 

New Oilcans Seed Cotton. A deputation of gentlemen Lorn Manchester, consisting of wit- 
ness, Mr. Jolin Peel and Mr. Leeds, the secretary of the Commercial association, has lately 
liad an interview with the Com t of Diiectois, 7 827-829 The object of this depu- 

tation was to jeport upon the cotton which has been sent to this country by the Ea'^t India 
(’ompany,fioni the Darwar district, puichased by Mr. Mercer fioin the ryots; it is called 

the New OileansSeed Dai war Cotton, ib. 827-841. 889-897 The report with icspect 

to tins cotton was on the whole favourable ; witness consideis that a very gieat advance has 

taken place in the impiovernent of the cultivation of cotton in India, ih. 842. 889-897 

\\ hen witness left Bombay, there was a great deal of New Orleans cotton in the market 
foi sale; the Darwar New Orleans cotton was quoted at 109 rupees per caundy, whilst 
the highest native cotton was quoted at 70 rupees, Shaw 37B9-3796. 

In 1840 tlie Government sent a quantity of New Orleans seed into Darwar, and it 

came to nothing, Shaw 3797 The last exneriment was commenced in 1842 ; result ol 

this expel iment, zVa 3797-3800 Result ot the New Orleans cultivation on the lands 

cultivated by the lyots ; increase m the cultivaiion since 1842; m this year the cultiva- 
tion has been much smaller than it would have been, owing to the bad season, the want 

of lain, ih. 3802-3805. 3807-3814 There is no doubt the cultivation of New Orleans 

cotton will increase; but there are many things in the New Orleans cotton which require 
attendance, the cleaning, for instance ; if the price keeps up as it is now, there is no doubt 
the demand will be very great, ih. 3814-3817. 

See also, Cost of Production, 3. Mahratta Country. Price of Cotton. 

New South Wales. See Australia, 

Nizam's Territcries. The largest field for the extension of the cultivation of cotton is Berar 
and the Nizam’s country, Williamson 1821-1823 The general character of the manage- 

ment 
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Nizam’s Territories — continued. 

nient of the land revenue in the Nizam’s dominions is as had as can be, japacious, fluctu- 
atin<r and unjust, T-FiZ/wOTson 2039— '^The Nizam’s teintory furnishes a good deal of 
cotton , G iberne 2720,2721. 

Witness was employed under the late Lord Metcalfe in making a levenue settlement in 

a considerable portion of the Nizam’s territories, Reynolds 4702-4770 Statement 

gcneially, ol the native mode of adjusting and collecting the revenue, ih, 4703,4704 

Statement of the nnnciple uppn wlnph witnct^s made the assessment when he 

was deputed into the Nizam’s teuitory, ib. 4704-4707. 4770 ct seq, The assess- 
ments were imide upon a moderate scale, iL 4705, 4706. *1770, — Portion which 

was taken for the Nizam’s government, lO. 47(17— —Thp effect- ot the introduction 
of this new system was, that it converted , a deseit n^Q, a garden, ib, 4708-4772. 
— ^This system continued as long ps thp European int^ferpnee existed in the Nizam's 
affans ; that is, for 10 years, licynobk 47o(),47lo— — At the tune that the superintendGiiee 
of the Britisli Government was, vMthiiiavvn, there were a gieat uiigiber of leases which 
had been giaiUed for live years, ii. 471 1 ^hesp leases, weie unexpiied, and a stipula- 

tion was made by the supiemo go\ eminent in India with the Nizamis government, that 
the superintendenis of revenue should continue to he employed in their respective 

distncts, ib,< This was done with a view of watching over the iutprests of those 

ciiltivatois wdio had leceivcd leases, ?/>. As tliese leases expiiod, the authority of 

the siijireme goveninient, of couiic, came to an end, and the cultivatois were abandoned 
to the tendei mercies of the native government, ih, — —The result of this was most 
injurious, and, m fact, anarchy and conlubion now exist m the country; die revenue is 
diminished, and the condition of the people is greatly cleterioiated, 4712-471 7. 47S1, 
et seq. 

See also, JMarhiuery, RaUwnys^ 2. Roads, 1. 4. Transit Duties. 

Northern Goiican. See Cancan. 

North-western Provinces, Lands in the Noi lb-western Province^ ha\e 1 >ccmi 1 c-assossed, 
fixed for 30 yeais, Frideaux 247- — —In the North-western Provinces, the cotton 

spiinklcd all over the country, iiojy/e 31 (> State ot the cultivators generally in tlu’ 

North-\M‘s((‘in Provinces, ib. 330, 

See also, Leases, Fennanent Scltleinenf, 1. 

A'^nt Tices, I’Nidcnce lelative to the tux on nut trees in Malubai, such as the cocoa-nut 
and aieca-nut, Clcmentson 4400-4415. 4425. 4477-4497* 4.>oo. 

O. 

Oomrawaitee, At the time witness w'as in the Nizam’s dominions, Ooiniawattee was the 
central point wheie the cotton was collect(‘d, from which it was desjiatclied cithci foi 
Calcutta or for llomba’y ; route which it then went, Reynohls 4725-.J729. 

Onlum. The culti\aiion of oiiium has been improved entirely by the Indian novernmcnl. 

AV///C 48G-488. 

See also, Adcanecs to Cultivatois, 1. Competition. Tiuation, 

Orissa, See Permanent Settlement, i. Zeinindary Settlement, 

Over-Assessment, See Assessment on Land or Rental, 3. Permanent Settlement, 2. 

P. 

Packing Cotton, See Production of Cotton, 2. 

Pepper, Date at which the duty on pepper was abolished, Clementson 450B. 

Pl:RMA^Eyr Settlevem : 

1. Opinions in favour of a permanent Settlement of the Assessment or 

Rental, 

2 . Preference (jiv>en to a Settlement for a Term of Years in the shajie of 

J.ease^, 

3 . Difficulties in the way of introducing a system of permanent Settlement. 

1. Opinions in favour of a permanent Settlement of the Asstssmentov Rental: 

Nature of the rental paid in India for land; the mode of assessment differs in dif- 
feiont paits; in what are called settled provinces, Bengal, Bahar and BenaiC'*, tlure 

In a scttlemenl in peipetiiiLy, Prideuux U-13 Rent in Bombay is now fiNiul for 

20 )cais, ib. 154 'The assessment which is now in piogross in tlie Noi tli-wistei 11 

Provinces would be most advantageous if it were made peimammt, ./Jyvgg.v 1421 It 

is now only foi 30 yeais, and no Emopean wnll go and settle in a couniiy w lieie the asses'^- 

ment is only for that time, and is lialdc to constant change, ib. In the Noith- 

0.41. 4F western 
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Vi li M 1 N j: \ T Settleml \ 'V — continued. 

/. Opinions in favour of a permanent Settlement of the Assessment, S)C, — contmued. 

western Provinces, where the new assessments liavo been made, witness would recom- 
mend that they should be made permanemt, Bripps i478-i;‘;od -The pnnci[)al places m 
India whore Europeans reside are in Beni^al, Fhihar, and Oiissa, where a [)ernuaont set- 
tlement has been made; the principal cause of their lesidence in these is the permanent 
seltlernent, ih. 1. 707, l(y>8. 

Particulars relative to the introduction of a ])ennanent settlement m the Broach 

distuct, ]Mlliam‘iO}i 1(4)8 scy. Statement of the mode in which the assessment 

IS made, and the amount detei mined upon, and of the kind of bars^ain that is made 

between the cultivator and the collectoi, 1708-1742 The perpetual settlement of 

the land iev(*nue was tlie cjreat innovation that the British (T)vernment made upon the 

ancient levanuu' system in India, >Sh//55v/// 4570 Theie is no doubt that advantage 

would arise fioin the establishment, throughoul India, of a fived peinianent and mode- 

late assessment, 4()()f)-4bo() What witness would recommend would be a ])eiina- 

nent settlement, such as makim^ over ami fixing a tax <ind lent (‘OinljineJ, in perpe- 
tinlv, on a scale that should be considered sufficient to on.ible the land to pay rent, 

Marriott 4()4()-:)n48 -Notes on rvotwar or permanent annual money rents in South 

[mini, ami on the duty of (Jovernment in jieriods of famine, by J. F. Thomas, of the 
Madras (hvil Service, App. 4()2. 

2 . Prefneme gicea to a Settlement jo) a Term of Year^ in the shitpe oj' Lea'<es' 

riKui^h a );reat many of the peimaneutly settled estates changed hands shortly aftci 
rhe pminanent settlement, from sale, still witness consider^ this lesiilted lathei from 
incapmity on the part ol tln‘ l.imlouou'rs than from ovei-ass(‘ssmcnt, Majujles 

Opinion that the peimimMit scUtlenient was nof, ^(‘neially speakin;^, a light 

as^( '>s!ne it, /A. .];42(| Condition ol the lyots in the peimineiitly settled province-,, as 

coinpaK ' 1 w ith tile ryots undei the 1 yot war system, 3;],] ) — Witness would heuillmg, 
without distiust ot the inoI, llnit a fan and (‘(juitable sellleimuit should be mule, s.iy lor 

;po\eais, Ob/Oe/ //e 27 i ,',-27 I 8 Witiies-, is not m lavour ol pi-riu inenl stUi h'lu-nl , but 

would L;i\e lon^; setthommts upon tin* piirieiple of* long leas-'s, J/’oay/es .p^io 

A peimamMit settlciiK'iit ot tin* land icvenuc, imidt* modeiately, would no doiibf lesult 

111 a uitMl iiicitia^e ol cultivation, ManpJes .jdil ';)()2() But witness is of opinion that 

the ^ime bemdits miglit be lealr/ed ’oy a setfleim*n^ foi a loui; teim ol yeai s without 
>uch saciilice of the inteiests, not meiely ot the (loveijimeiil, hut of thegieit bod^ of 
tin eoiiiimmity, as is involved in a settlement in perpetuity ot ihe mam resouice of the 

fiovu'i nmeiit, w hu'h cinnot settle it^ wMiits in peipetuity, ih. 'The most 

de>na!)le tlimp’, botli foi the people and the Covei nment, of Imlii, would be, that the 
assessments sliould he toi a longterm of years, made upon sound piinciples, as hetw'oeii 

laiidloid and tenant, th pbSS •3()44 -Ilespects m wlindi witness coiisidei s the [lerina- 

iiont settlement made in Bengal to have been a mistaki*, Itei/nohh 4822 Witmsss lia*^ 

never heard that the permanent settlement his been of .iny advantage to the countiy into 
which It has intioduc(‘d, nor tint it has aiueliorat(*d the eoudition of’ the people, ih. 
1 ^ 28 . 

4 . Df ffieulties in the wap of ini/ oducnip a sp'^teni of per niaaent Settkmeiit : 

Permam*nt settlement could not be introduced in the Madras provinces, as all the 

village institutions hav(* been interfen'd wutb, /^r/yys 144] All the settlements in 

India should have permanency in view ; but it is diificult, in that country, where the vicis- 
situdes of tin* season are so gieat, and the value of the ciops so cliangeahle, to fix such an 

assi'ssmeiit <is can he jvaid in all years, Williamson 1872 Fvid(‘nce as to the ditliculty 

n[ having a ti\c<l assessment 111 Bomliay, ami as to tlie inode in vvliieli the assessment 

vvas levied theie at the time witness was collector, tb. i9()()-*20l<) Witness has load 

Majoi-gem*! al Brigg>’s ivork on the iaud-t<i\; coiisideis his views as to a perniam‘iit 
settlenu'nl to some e\t(‘nt advis,d)le, but it has been tiu'd ami has not succeecled, (jihniie 

‘ 7 ‘;b;:^ 7 M* 

See also, A\\(‘ssment on Land o) Rental, i. Ihmgal Preddencp Indirjo. 

Rpoticar Settlement. Zeninidar'^. 

Pet/ie^ dames. (Analysis^of Ins Evidence.) — Was employed from 1839 to 1841 up the 
Pei Sian (jidf <iml on the Rivei Euphrates, as an engineer to put together iron steam- 
bi^.its that vveie sent out with the view of their navigating the Kiver Euphrates, 204(3- 

204S Vbsited Bombay for about a month jncviously to returning to linglaml ; visited 

lh(* cotton-screwing ebtahlishrncnts, and went over the greater part of the harbour, 

2041), 2040 Was engagid by the East India Company, in 1842, to go out to Coim- 

hitdor, to elect ami supeiinteml the machinery foi cleaning and baleing the cotton; 

alined theie in September 1842, and left in .luly 1847, -^58 For m*aily five 

MMrs was cogni/.ant of the jirogicss and the icsults of the experiments made on the 

1 . \st Imli.i Company’s cotton farms 111 the piovinci's of Eahoie and Coimbatooi, but 

ui 'ie paiticiiLiily in C )imb<itoor, 205.4 Had also th(‘ uumiis, during that period, of 

. iseeit, lining (he motle employed by the natives m planting and preparing the cotton, 


Witness, 
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Petrie j James, (Analysis of his Evidence)— co/11?/ 

Witness, for the last two years of his icsidence in India, was employed by Di. 
Wioht 111 pmchasing cotton from the naiives lor the purpose of carryin^j^ out the 
order that had been sent by the East India Coinpany 10 ship to England, if possible, 

/3,oo() or (),0()0 bales of cotton, 2059 Witness succeeded in purchasing in all, about 

500 bales of seed cotton fioin the natives, and had it cleaned in their eslablishiiient, 
baled and sent home to England ; nearly the whole of it was native cotton ; there wcie 

about six bales of Ameiican, 20(10-2082 Average produce per acre of the giound 

planted with Indian cotton, the naiive cotton, 2o(i3 Average produce jicr acre ol the 

soil planted with Aiuciican cotton seed, 2064 Relative value of the tv\o dcsciiptioiis, 

2064-20(18. 

Theici are two or three descriptions of soil in the provinces of Salem and Coimbalooi, 

2069 Theie is tlie black cotton sod, on winch the native cotton grows best, 2060 

And theie are the lighter, and lighter-taxed red sods, on which the American cotton 

giow.s best, 2o()9 Thcic aie also laigc (juantitics of alluvial laud, 2069 These 

soils are under the levcnue system existing there, and difleiently assessed, 2070 

Average assessment on these various soils, 2071 -2()7() Aiea ot country in this jiait 

ol Iniiia on which the American variety of cotton might be cultivated, 2077-2089 

Statements showing the comparative profits to the merchants and growers of Indian and 
American cotton respectively, VMtli strong evidence in favour of the adoption of the Auie- 
ncan seed, 2090-2119. 

Evidence, generally, on the system of advances to the ryots, showing the groat dis- 
advantages under which they labour fiom being generally so poor as to be obliged to 
have recourse to thc'^e loans in ordei to carry on the cultivation, 2120-2142. 2152. 2278- 

ooQO Way in which the fact of the ryots not cultivating the American cotton in 

preference to their ow'ii maybe partly attnbutcnl to this raiise, 2120. 2143-2150 

llovv far the East India Company hav(‘ taken steps which will be likely to encourage lh(>, 

intioduction of Amei lean seed into India, 2146-2150 Tlie result of witness’s e\j)c- 

iienee IS, that local agents aie rc(juin‘d to be peimauently settled on the s])ot, with tlie 
view of acting upon the existing sy-,lcui of advances, and secuiing the cultivation of a 

bettei description ol cotton, 2151-2158 Opinion that tlie cotton cultivation would 

not b(‘ a profitable speculation tor Euiopeans , tlic natives can glow it much clirapei, 

2157 C.)ui tunetion is siuiply that ol buyei, and having agineies ovei the 

country, 2158. 

Witness ])Uid pai licLilar attention to the ginning ot coUon while in India, 2159 

The gin IS an mipioveineiit upon the native method ot (‘leaning tin. cotton, 2160 

The gm-eleaiual ('ottt)n brings a bettei piieig 2i6i-2iti| Ewadenee, genei ally, as to 

tli(‘ use of the saw -gin and llu* ([uantitv ( leaned bv eacli gin pel day, 2165 *2173 

A\ iliicss was emploM'il by the East India (Joinpany in putting up all tin* maehiiu'iy no\s 
in use; theie was no (litlieulty m olitainmg tin* ie(pusit(‘ amount of labour and luaiuial 
skill among the mitives thoms('lves ; tin* Euiopean assistance vvas veiy binall, 2174- 
2192. 

Witness does not think that tne use ot the saw-gin injnies the cotton much by cutting 
the staph" ; the cotton ileaiK'd b\ the churka has nnjie (d a (mt ajipeaiaiice than that 

chaned by the gin, 2103-2197 Evuh*ncp, g(*nerally, relative to the transit ot the 

cotton fiom C^oimbatuor to the st*a-boaid at Madias and at Cochin; state ot' the roads; 
distances to each place; d('scnptioii of the niteiual navigation called ilie Eackwatei , 

capabilities of the harbour of (ducliiii as a port of shipment, Slc., 211)8-2277 Cost 

which New (Orleans cotton can be laid down at in Liverpool, 2291-2297. 2319-2322 

( ost winch tlie nativ(* cotton cleaned by the savv-gin can be laid down at, 2298 The 

Ameiican cotton would be woith a penny per pound more m Liverpool than the Indian 

cotton, 2299 The best plan to stnnulaU* the giowth of Ameiican cotton in the Coim- 

batoie distiict, would be to follow the native plan, and get advances made to the eultiv alors 
for a year or two till it is known in the niarKet, 2300. 

Reason why the cotton grown liom Ameiican seed docvs not find a native maiket so 

well as the native cotton, 23(ji-23iu. 2317, 2318. -337-2339 In Eaivvai the 

natives pin chase and give a large price for the Indian cotton cleaned by the American 

giu, 2311-2313 dlie Ameiican cotton is not cultivated toiiimy extent jii Coimbalooi 

at pieseut, although they have shown a disposition to cultivate it, 2323-2328 'fin 

best means of encoinaging it would be bv a system ol European agimts, 2329-233() 

11 the lyots could be impioved m their condition, there is no doiiht that tln^y would, to 

a ceitaiii extent, become consumers ot Biitidi manufictmes, 2340-2355 Not much 

improvement is to be expected fioin any alteration in the mode ot cultivating the Indian 
cotton ; the [iiincipal point of imjiortaiice is 111 the picking of the ciop, 2356. 

Picking Cotton, Not much im()i ovement is to be (iX|)ected fiom any alteration 111 the 
mode of cultivating the Indian cotton ; the principal point of impoitance is in the picking 
of the cxo\>y Petrie 2356 The cultivatois in the Sinat and Broach districts are some- 

what superior in intelligence to those in some other parts ; they undeistiind the cultivation 

0.41 . 4 F 2 of 
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of cotton, and their fields are in the most beautiful state possible; they are not equally 
attentive to the gathering of the cotton, Giberne 2427-2429. 

See also Cleaning Cottofi, 

Port Natal, Particulars relative to an experiment made to grow cotton at Port Natal, 

Bazley 660-G67 Inlormation with regard to the capabilities of Port Natal for the 

production of cotton, Blaine 4207 et seq, Detail of experiments which have been tried 

there with native and American seed, with a successful result ; the best has been that from 
tlie American seed ; value which the Manchester merchants liave put upon this cotton, ii. 
4213. 4226. 42^57,4258 There are now about 700 or 800 acres undei cotton cultiva- 
tion, ih. 4225 The 700 or 800 acres now under cultivation are cultivated by English 

settleis, lb, 4229-4231 Witness considers nearly the whole of the surface of the 

country available for the cultivation of cotton ; opinion that the population might be 
induced tolabour with tolerable regularity undei English supenntendence, 4232-4238. 
4240,4241.4292-4296 l.ovv piice of land in the colony, ih. 4239. 

The chief impediments to increased and extended cultivation are the want of settlers and 

the want of capital, Blaine 4254-4256 There is a difficulty in obtaining titles to land 

from the local government; nature of this difficulty; a icprcsentation has been made to 

the Colonial Office on the subject, ih. 4259-4268 Suggestions with a view to the 

encouragement of the devidopment of the resources of Port Natal and the cultivation of 

cotton, lb, 4269 -The Government should encourage the emigiation of laboureis and 

capitalists to the countiy, ih. 4269-4274 The Crown lands should be sold for the 

promotion of emigiation, and titles to land should be issued by the local government, ih, 

4269-4273 Poit Natal, fiom the capabilities of the soil and the salubrity of the 

climate, is well adapted for the introduction of laboureis, ib. 4274-4284 Opinion that 

Port Natal is eminently adapted to the production of cotton, ib, 4303-4305. 

See aKo, 7 J/r/cA/no';z Commercial Association, Caffreland, NatalCotton Company, 

Poitngnese Government, See Assessment on Land or Rental, 4. 

Preparation of Cotton, Proccs-^ tlnough which the cotton passes previously to its •shipment 
for China 01 for the English maiket, Crawford 1102. 

Pi 'esses. In Ihxmcli, wliere theie are several small luei chants who biing cotton, they 

have wooden piesses to half press, Roijle 365, 366 The cotton is again piessed at 

Rombav, which adds to the expense, andatibixls a fresh opportunity for adultciation, ib. 

Price of Colton. The falling oH’ in the exportation of cotton from Indni to this country 

may be attiibuted to the low jirices here, Brideanx 242 The 11 regularity of price 

and demand for India cotton are the' chief drawbacks to the increase of giow'il), Hoyle 

321 As the prices of American cotton increase, there is a demand for Indian cotton, 

ib, 322 Puces of native and East India cotton compared, 388-392 -Proximate 

difference in price between tlic American cotton and the Surat, taking i^ow^eds or Oileans 
as lh(‘ American qualities, and the bettor quality of the Surat, Bazley Cryz-Cr^i), 639, 640. 
{i85, ()8l) Puces and qualities of tlie cotion now sold in Liveipool, ib, 6f)8-r)74. 

The importation of cotton from the East Indies, at its present lale, does not at all 
aHect the price ol'Amencan cotton; increase v\ Inch wamld be necessary to aflect the price, 

Bazley 733-74 1 The pnee which has been obtained foi Ameiican cotton in this 

country lias been the stimulus to the incieased production, lb, 775 There would be 

110 encouragement (0 the growth of cotton in India, unless they had an eneomagement 

in the price, Turner 843-855. 81)8-874. 898-900 There would be an inciease in tlie 

piicc if they impioved the quality, ih. (^>5 

Reasons why witness regards the falling off in the \alue of cotton as most important; 
it interferes with the making ot returns to this country, and also with the consumption of 

manufactured goods, Crawford 952-957 Plan suggested by which the pnee and 

value of the cotton expoited from India can be increased, so as to remedy the incon- 
venience now siiffeied from the difficulty ol making leturns, ib, 958, 959 Information 

relative to the price of cl^ri cotton per pound in the difi’ereiU parts of India at stated 

periods, 7 ^/ 1364,131)5 Opinion that the cotton that is now grown m India, if 

it came home cheap enough, w^ould be very generally used by the manufactuiers in 
Tancashire, ib, 1530,1531. 

Of lale yrars, the market prices of cotton, in reference to the assessment, have left 
the cultivator very little profit, and this has naturally checked the extension of the 

]>roduction, 1G86 The price of produce should be reduced as much as 

possible by fixing the lowest rate on the land, to enable them to bring it into the market 
in England and supersede the necessity of the supply from America, Giberne 2669- 

2(>85. 2711. 2727-2742 Confirmation of the opinion expressed by witness in his former 

evidence, that the question is one of price as much as quality, Crawford 2754-2761 

Prices ol cotton in India and at Liverpool, m each year, from 1834-35 1846-47, in 

pence, 
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pence, per lb. avoirdupoise, Chapman's Ev.^p. 257 ^ Statement of the prices ot East India 

(Surat) and other cotton at Liverpool, of the amount of importation of cotton Irom 
India, and of the aggregate importation into Great Britain, and of the importation of 
cotton into Great Britain, and ot the im pollution of cotton into Great Britain (rom the 
ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and of the export pnee of cotton at Bombay 
for various years from 1780 to 1846, Chapman 4313, 431 1, and 7;. 375. 

See also, iiemr Broach Pistricty 2. Coimbatoor District. Cost 

of Production^ 2, 3. Exports from India. Navigation Laws. New 
Orleans Seed Cotton. 

PrideauXf William Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Assistant to ihe Examiner of 

Indian Correspondence,! In charge of the revenue depaitnient, 2 The piincipal 

step taken by the East India Company for the encouragement of the growth of cotton 

has been by locating American planters in diflVrent parts of India, 7 The attention 

of the Company has always been directed to the subject, 8 - — Nature of the rental paid 
in India for land; the mode of assessment ddlers in difteient parts; in what aie called 
settled provinces, Bengal, Bahar and Benares, there is a settlement in perpetuity, 11 ■ — — 
As settled by Lord Cornwallis, the revenue is fixed for 30 years, 12 — —The settlement of 
land in Bombay generally varies from year to year ; there is now a revision going on 

in many districts, 14 In Madras the settlements are annual, 15 The assessment 

is collected or remitted according to circumstances; the charge is made by the collector 
according to the fixed rules known in his district, 17. 

I1ie collector travels through bis district to collect the assessments, and hear com- 
plaints against the native officers under him, in case of oppression, 19 The native 

officeis are not chosen from any paiticular class, 20 A sinvey is now in progress in 

Madras and Bombay, 23 The assessment does not vaiy according to the crop, 24 

Settlement is made at the close of the year, after the crops aic cut, 25 The principal 

question as to rent is, whether tlie land has been inigated from government sources, 27 

No assessment is made according to crop, 28 The original settlement was a 

division of the crop, 29 Formerly rent was paid accoiding to crop; srcondly, a money 

value of the crops; and lastly, a fixed rent for land according to its fertility, 30 Rent 

of land varies with irrigation if from Government sources, 34 There is no law to 

assist an over-taxed ryot; lie might bring his complaint to this country, 38. 

Arrangement usually made where a r)Ot intends to irrigate his own land from cou- 

structioii of wells or otherwise, 40 Ryots change their land only when tliey please; 

no one is evei compelled to quit by ejectment, 43,44 Examination as to tenure of land 

in the three presidencies, 48-53. Natuie of SirTliomas Miimo’s settlement la Madras; 

did not fix the gross amount a district should pay, but the price of each field under cul- 
tivation, 57 The amount fixed by Sir T. Munro has not been realized; great 

reductions were proposed by him, and subsequently made, 58 Even with these reduc- 
tions, ihe levenue has not come to the amount expected, 59-fii Pov\er of the collector 

of revenue in naming and enforcing rent ; can imprison and destiain at In') discretion, ()8-«74 

The levision which has taken place in pait of Bombay and Ueccan and Southern 

Mahratta provinces is a fixed lent on leases of 20 or \y) yeais, 7O-78 The a|)pcal of a 

l yot against a rollector is lo the liigher revenue authorities, to the Government, 79. 

xMode of receiving land assessment by insialmenis, 83 Formerly the rent was paid be- 

foie the produce was removed by advances borrowed Irom lenders, who thus had a lien on 

the ])ro(luce, 84-87 Cotton cultivator on the same footing as otlier tLiiants, 89 

Memorial of the Manchester Commercial Association relative to the supply of cotton from 

India, 93 Errors in their statement, 93 Veiy larc^e sums have been expended on 

loads vvinrh are in course of formation, 95 Abolition of transit duties in the various 

presidencii's, 98 Difliculty arising as to duties from the course pursued in this coun- 

try of consideimg alltiibulaiy and dependent states as Ibieign territories, 98. 

General view of the Couit of Directois as to the justice of considering the trade of sub- 
sidiary slates on the same footing as the possessions of the East India Company, 100 

The transit of commodities is now' perfectly fiee from the Madias piovinces to the 

British port of Cochin, the transit duties being abolished, 101 Letter of the Manches- 

ter Association on the subject of the growth of cotton, and necessity of loads in 
various districts to facilitate the transport of cotton ; answer of the East India Court of 

Directors, 102 Roads now forming in Bombay, 102 Saw-gins have been forwarded, 

and engineers have accompanied them; more arc being provided with the least practicable 
delay, 102. 

The right of landed property in India is generally as it is here ; the light to hold pro- 
perty subject to the payment of revenue, 108 — • — ^The largest cotton district in the Bom- 
bay district IS Broach, a portion of Guzerat ; in 1844-45 the cultivation of cotton was 

a very large proportion of the total cultivation of thedistiict, 115 The cotton is brought 

from Broach to Bombay in half-screwed bales, 120 All duties on the import or export 

of cotton have been abolished by the East India Company, 123-125 Duty on cotton 

on passing the north-western frontier of Bengal, which, however, is remitted, or draw- 
0.41. 4^3 
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back on exportation, 125 A despatch has been forwarded 10 all cotton-growing 

districts, with certain queries relative to crops and prices which will give the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject when the answers are made, 128. 

The system of aclvaiices to cotton growers has been reprobated by the Court of Direc- 
tors, and IS much modified, 129 In order to restore the state of the cotton districts 

of Bombay, the court have recommended tlie abolition of customs duties levied on the 

export of unmanufactured cotton, 13b The revision of the land assessment in the 

collecturates of Surat, Broach and Candeish, — And the permanent impiovement 
of the cominuiiicatioiis between the Southein Mahratta country and the ports of tlie sca- 

coust, il). And tlie introduction of a lailway coinmuiiication between Bombay 

and the inteiior, and opening the districts of Berar and Deccan to the sea customs 

dutlLVs, ih. 

Entire abolition of the expoit duty 011 law cotton, iqb The land assessment com - 

plauK'd of cannot b(' altered, while the same land could pay the assessment if cultivated 
with grain; leductiou would afford a premium to cotton cultivation, which would 

eventually prove injuiious, ih. In the district of Broach, where the revenue wa> fixed 

contingent on price of cotton, the case is difieront, ih. Candeish is undei revision, 

that province will be speedily re-assessed, ih. Roads are being constructed from 

Dai wai to Cooinpta, i6. Encouragement is afioided to railways, and is now occu- 

pying the seiious attention of the Couit, /i. 

State of the leveiiue in the Broach district as to sums in arrear and remitted, 137 — — 
The general cause of remittance of land assessment will be found in the impiovidenc e 

of the natives, igfi ^In Bioacli the assessment is too high, /’i. The powers of 

collectors of levenue are seldom or never exercised against the native^ ; never unles> thei e 

is a belief of concealed resources, 150 One cause of apparent remission of land 

assessment IS, that natives entci at the beginning of the year the lands they intend to 
cultivate'; from many circumstances a change takes place, and thus Lind not cultivated is 

not chaiged ; hence a large poitiou of appaieut remissions, 131 The great caiisc of 

the fluctuation of levenne lesis with the cullivatois themselves, 1,32 Description of 

steps now taking by the East liidni (Company to phicc llie levenue on a more cipiitable 

and ])ennanent fooling, 1,34 -Both in M.idias and Bombay levisions of assessment ai (' 

g()in<g on, Ih. Kent in Ihjinbay is now iixed for 20 yeais, ih Advances still con- 

tinue to be made to ivots by the collectois of revenue, ljut the cimtoru is geiieiallv 
diseouiUeivanced, 1 

% 

Th(j ivotv nndeistaiid cotton giownig l)ctter tliaii is geiieially supposed , the report of the 
Aiiieiu.ui plaiUeis was that on the uestein side of India ihey toinid nothing to nnpiovi', 

172 (jeneral eliaiaetei of tlu' iyot-5, 17,3 dlu'ie ha>5 Ix'en a decline o* expoits ol 

(oltuii joi the last lo \e.us, 1 S;; The fall of price is siidioient to account foi the fall 

oil in the importation, it has fallen I’loiii 2 s. t) r/. full to ^ d. in the last 20 \cais, 1S7 

The adsantage of cotton to tlu' Ivisi India (Company is the means of U'lnil lance , 

tlv' moie ('ottoii India can ])roduce, tlic moie easily will four millions be lemitted, 1S9 

The Company have no interest, m the fixtjd tenure dHtiicts, m eueoui aging cotton 

moie than gram, each cultivates as lit* pleases, 191 The Company h, we taki'U tiu' 

steps as to the belter cultivation of cotton in consi'quenee of repi esi'iitatioms from maiui- 

hu’luiei s hei(‘, not fioin a de-^ire to ineiease revenue, Jfig 1 n the Woslern Provinces 

cotton is ahvays w'cll cultivated; in Bengal and the Upper Provinces there might be 
an im[)ioveinent, i 9.3, 

]\Ir. ]\Iercei found no diflieulty in inducing a bettei cleansing of' cotton, by often iig 

•a higher pi ice to the lyots for it 111 that state, 19!) Cotton could always be procured 

in a heller state by offei on the spot of a better price, 200, 201 Incoirecl state- 

ment of ihe Chamber of Commerce of Mancliester as to the transit duties, which have 

been abolished for many yeais in all the Fiesidencies, 204 At present thcie are no 

alterations winch the government as a goveinmcnt can make in the growth of cotton, 

208 'Now the export duties are lemoved, there is no impediment but the means of 

lietiei communication, 209 I'lie present fiscal system does not inteifere with the 

growth of cotton, 211 -I'liere is no tax or charge upon the cultivator of the land 01 

upon the soil in India, tliat would at all increase the cost of (iroduction, 2 1 4 >No 

government railroads in India ; all aie niulei taken by private companies ; the govermnenl 
agree in all cases to find the land, 217, 218. 

In native slates the gieatest assessmmit is put on cotton lauds, and all that can be 

is extiacted from the lyol, 220 Eailuic of attempt of govcimnent to giovv cottons 

m Dacca; the ciops destioyed by insects, 225 Mode of making leruittanccs by 

government, 229 Paitly by bills, paitly through China, and partly by hypothecation 

on goods, 229 Difticiilty of ascertaining the produce of cotton growth; no reliance 

to be placed on tlie lepoits forwarded to this country, 236 Falling oft’ of the expor- 

taiion of cotton to this couiitiy to be accounted for by the low prices here, 242 

ivands in the North-west Provinces have been le-assessed; fixed for 30 years, 247 

The Company have sanctioned laige outlays in connecting the Ganges and Jumna by 

canal , the wuiks aie now 111 full operation, 250 The finishing of the projected railway 

from 
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from Bombay over the Ghauts into the inteiior, would be the greatest means of 

encouraging the cultivation of cotton, 251 ^Transit and custom duties have not been 

abolished generally in the tributary states, and in the native states transit duties still 
exist to a considerable extent, 252, 256, 

Advances are not peculiar to cotton; they are made 011 all crops, sugai, indigo, and 

anything, 257 The system of advances pervades the manufacturing syslciii also, 257 

— —Nothing IS cultivated or manufactured without advances, 259 sugar planter 

has to advance money before the canes are in ihe ground, 262 -In indigo plantations 

the planter advances to tlie ryot, and a mercantile house to the planter, 2(b>2r)S The 

planter advances and receives m return a certain quantity of produce, 269 Those 

who produce sugar generally do so by buying the boiled juice of the sugar cane, and 

manufacturing it into sugar, 271 There have been no sugar plantations in connexion 

with sugar manufactuie for this market, 271 With legavd to indigo, the advances aie 

chiefly made by Europeans, 274. 

Opium is grown universally under the system of advances, 278 The advances 

made to ryots 10 cultivate the land were formerly charged 12 percent. ; now nothing is 
charged ; it is advanced to prevent land being uncultivated with a view to secure the 

land revenue, 282-284 Land gianted on leases free of rent to encourage the growth 

of cotton and Mauritius sugar cane ; system discontinued, but lea'^es granted respected, 

as n involved the j)rinciple of bounty on particular articles, 289-298 There is no 

arrangement of the assessment m the province ofBundelcund that would tend to prevent 
the cultivation of cotton more than any other pioducf, 299. 

[Second Examination,] — Statement in explanaiiou of former evidence relative to certain 
proclamations w'hich were issued about 1835 by the government of Bombay, offering an 
exemption from assessment for the period of five years, on all lands cultivated with 
cotton and the Mauritius sugai cane, Cn Evidence on the effect of the Navi- 

gation Lav\s on the freights, and consequently on the price of cotton, Gii-ffio. 

[Thud ILxamination.] — Statement in addition to former evidence relative to tin* 
remissions and balances of land levenue exhibited in a statement forwarded by Mr. 
Davies, the collector of Broach, to the Bombay Colton Committee, iGiG. 

[Fouith Examination.] — Puts before the Committee a portion of a letter received 
fiom ("aptain Wingate, an officer in cliaige of the levision of the assessment 111 the 
Souiliein Moliratta country, on the subject of the Committee’s incjuiry, 3925. 

Produce, Advances to Cultivators, \. Ameiican Cotton, 1, ylswsment on Land 
or Rental, f). Competition. Internal Communication, Money Lendcis, Price 
of Cotton, 

PnoDi ( TioN OF Cotton: 

1. Generally, 

2. Cap. abilities of India for the Production of Cotton, 

3 . Causes which check the Production, 

1 . Generally ; 

Difficulty of ascertaining the produce of cotton giowtli ; no reliance is to be placed 

on the leports forwarded to this country, Pridcau.v 23G General quantity of cotton 

yield per acre, Crawford 12 13*-'! 2 15. 

2. Capabilities of India for the P roduction of Cotton : 

It is witness’s deliberate conviction that India might produce larger quantity and a 

much better quality of cotton than vve have hitherto received, Bazlcy G53. 764-770 

And that we might be receiving to an extent of not less than .5,000,000 /. sterling value 
per annum more than now, ih. And that our manufactures might be sent in pay- 

ment for that additional quantity of cotton, if the cultivation were unproved, ib, G53'-G57. 

704-770 This would afl’ord great relief to the spinners and manufactuicrs of this 

country, from the extreme depeiulence under which they now labour with regard to the 
crops of one country, the United States, ih, G^8-()Go. 

As regards the extent of ground under cotton cultiv ation in India, the cultivation miglii 

be considerably increased, WilHamson 1G83, 1G84- But as regards the production per 

acre, no much greater amount could be seemed even by the application of moie capital 

and industry, ih. 1684, 168,5 The cultivators understand the tillage and the sowing 

and the agricultural process very well indeed, ib, 1G85 It is in the cleaning and 

packing, and screwing, and so <>n, that they arc deficient in knowledge and skill, ib. 

For nearly five years witness was cognizant of the progress and the results of the experi- 
ments made on the East India Company’s cotton faims in the provinces of Salem and Coim- 

batoor, but more particularly in Coimbatoor, Petrie 2054 Had also the means, during 

that period, of ascertaining the mode employed by the natives in planting and preparing 

the cotton, ih, 2055-2058 Witness for the last two years of his residence in India 

was employed by Dr. Wight in purchasing cotton from the natives for the purpose 
0.41 . 4 F 4 
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2. Capabilities of India for the Production of continued. 

of carrying out the order that had been sent out by the East India Company to ship 

to England, if possible, 5,000 or 6,000 bales of cotton, Petrie 2059-- Witness succeeded 

in purchasing in all about 500 bales of seed cottoii from the ivAtives, and lyad it cleaned, 
baled and sent home to lingland ; nearly the whole of it Was native cotton ; theie were 

about SIX bales of American, lA. 2660-2062 AvtTage produce per acre of the ground 

planted with India cotton, the native cotton, lb, 2063 Average produce per acre of the 

soil planted with American cotton seed, ih, 20f34. 

3 . Causes which check the Vroduciion : 

Causes which check the production of cotton in the provinces of Guzerat, Wdliams'on 
1686 my. 

See also, Broach District, Candeuh Collectorate. Cnitivation of 

Cotton. ]Sizani\ Territories. Port Natal. Price of Cotton. United 
Staid. 


Pi ofessions. See Motuipha Tax. 

Proprietanj liights. If the settlement weiefivedat a low late, the ryots would acquire pro- 
prietaiy lights to the soil, otlu r parts ot India in which the pioprietaiy light exists, 
Brirjfjs 1455-1458. 


Public Works. The Ivast India Company has sanctioned large outlays in connecting the 

Ganges and Jumna by canal; the works aie now in full operation, Piideain 250 

The (irovernment of India have not done what might have lieon and 6ught to have been 
done in the way of public woiks; still they have done a great deal, 3452 et seip 

Wluit appeals to witness to b(‘ a very leasonable excuse for this is to be found in 

the res dura et re^ai uoviHis of their jiosilion, and their engagement in wars very often 
foiced upon them, ib.-^ — d'hey have spent of late years upon roads 575,000/,, Ih. 

3452-3454 Besides this, ihe great truck road from Calcutta to Delhi, which is 834 

miles long, lias cost 384, ooo/. ih, 3453, Othei public works on which they have ex- 

])ended huge sums of monev, ?/;. 3454 They Imve authouzed to be expended on the 

Ganges Canal, which is tube a canal toi navigation as well as for iiiigatioii, 1,000,000/. 

steilmg , //a 34.34-3456 The cost of tluese loads and canals and woiks of niigation 

has been dcliayed iioiii the public levcnue, ib. 3457. 

Tlie means ofeonsti ucting |>ublic woiks could not be raised, as in this coimtiy, by local 

taxation, Mangles, 34, Epon the whole, tolls could not be well levied 011 these Woiks 

as a means ol leimbuisenient, ih. 345(} \'erv laige sums have been expended for the con- 

stiucdon of public buildings, such as oliic(‘S and bariacks lor civil and military purposes, 

^c., ib 3.162-3464 Fuithei evidence as to the sums expended by the Government of 

India in public works and unpio\emeuts, such as loaiK, biidge>, cainals, iScc., ib. 3668- 

36S0. 3724'3736 'riie peopl<‘ h.ive to complain of tlie niggaidly amount which is 

expended in roads and uthei useful public works, and of tlie more niggardly w^ay m which 

native public servants are lewarded, Sullivan 4577 It is the duty of the trWeniincnt 

to altciid to making the roads, <uid to the iingation of the \mi\y Alarriott 4677. 


See also. Exports from India. 
Revenue, 1. Roads. 


Internal (Communication. In igatlon. Railwags. 


Punjaub, The Punjaub, according to Major Lawience, is not a district favourable for the 
growth ol cotton, Rogle G08, Goo. 


Q. 

Quality of Cotton : 

1 . Geneialhji 

2. Inferior Quality of ihe Indian Cotton] particularly as compared ivith the 

American Cotton. 

3 . Advantages which would result from an improvement of the Quality. 

1 . Generally: 

The cotton pioducecl in Bioach, Coimbatooi and Darwar is much superior to that of 

Central India, Cmiy/orc/ 1 246, 1247 Ibe cost of produciion is greater than in 

the North-west Provinces, or in Central India, ib. 1248-1253. 1256-12G2 The 

cottons grown in India aie of two kinds, the Eastern cottons and the Western cottons, 

Biiggs 1338, 1339 The Eastern cotton, or as it is called by botanists the Gossipium 

Herbacevm, seems to be the indigenous plant of India, and giows over a vei y larcre 

extent of coiuKry, ib. 1339. 1357-1362 The indigenous cotton only succeeds on 

the black soil, vvliich occupies a very laige portion of India, ih. 1339 Experiments 

have been made to grow the Western cottons on this soil ; how fai they iiave succeeded, 
ib, 134 ^>- 134 ^- 
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Quality of Cotton— conUnued. 

2. Tiijmor Quality of the Indian Colton ; particularly as compared with the American 
Cotton : 

A very limited supply of cotton is leceivcd from the Indian territory, and {he quality is 

vciy inferior, Bazlei/ (122 •'624 Ihere has been some improvement in the quality 

between 1820 and 1847, but it is still exceedingly irregular, ib, 628-()32. 641- 

652 The common Surat cotton has iniDvovcd in quality ; ihis is an open tiade 

cotton, and not a cotton produced under ine immediate auspices of the Ea&i India 
Company, ih. 631. 

The demand for Indian cotton in this countiy is not likely to increase without the quality 

be greatly improved, Bazley 74o'“74^ Witness concurs pretty nearly in the evidence 

given by Mr. Bazley with respect to the quality of the Indian cotton us compaied with 

the American, 7 785-787 Witness is satisfied that ihe sup))ly of Indian cotton 

never will be icgular until it assumes something like the quality of the Amciican cotton, 

ih, 787-790 There will be no very great incicase in the importations of Indian cotton 

if the quality remains of as infeiior a descri|)tion us hitheito, ib, 855 India cannot 

produce cotton equal to the best quality of Aineiican cotton, Crawford 1 210-1 e 12 

Complaints arc now made by the manufacturers of Lancashire that the Indian cotton is 
very diity, Briggs 1531. 

n. Advantages ichich rvoti/d result from an improvement of the Quality : 

Onmion expressed by the Committee that fiom the evidence which they have taken 
on tins subject, the quality of tlie Indian cotton might be so much improved as to 

enable it to stand a fair competition with that of the United States, Rep. in. The 

ipralny of the cotton giown by the native cultivatois, ratiier with a view to the laige 
consumption of their own country than for a foreign market, to whicli their ailentioii 
has not been Intherto principally directed, is greatly inferior to that of the cotton of the 

United States, ib. The improvement of the quality of cotton would command u 

maikot better than now exists, Hoyle 337 Both the improvement of the Indian cotttm 

the cleaning paiticularly, and an extension of the American cotton, should be the objects 
of the jieople of tliiw country, Brigys ^532. 

See also, Americiai Cotton, 2. English Alerchants. Internal Comnninicaiion. 

Pi ice of Cotton. Production of Cotton. 


lU 


Bailways (/a*/;/.i); 

1. Generally. 

2. Adoaniuges which would result to the Colton Districts from the fo) motion of 

Railways. 

3. Practicability of carrying out Railways in India. 


1 . Generally: 

Observation of the Committeo tlrat the witnesses they have examined are not more 
unanimous in their desciiption of the lamentable absence of the means of communication 
which now picvails, than they are in urging the necessity for the foimatiou of railways 
fioiTi the great centres of export and import into the inteiioi of the cuuntiy, Rep. ix. 

Opinion of the Committee that it is imj)Ossible to urge too strongly upon all those 

who aie in any way responsible for the management of Indian aflairs the iiecessiiy of 

special and euily allcnnon being dnccted to this important subject, li. Statement 

made by the deputation of the Manchester Commeicial Association to the Coiut of 
Directors, that roads geneially, of all kinds, were wanted, and particularly lailioads, 

Turner The only economical roads that could he made with effect in India aie 

railroads ; the Government of India has an intense financial interest in making lailroads, 

Sullivan 4610-4614 There is no country in the woild wiiich offers such peculiar 

facilities, lioin its physical condition altogether, us India, for making* lailways, ih. 4613, 

2. Advantages which would result to the Cotton Districts from the formation of 

Railways : 

Encouragement is afforded to railways, and tins subject is now occupying the serious 

attention of the Court of I,fileclor^, Prideaux 136 In order to restoic the cotton 

districts of Bombay, the East India (^ompony have iccommcndod ihe introduction of a 
railway communication between Bombay and the inteiior, and opening the distiicts 

of Berar and the Deccan to the sea, ih. There aie no government railways in 

India; all aie undertaken by piivate companies; the goveininent agrees in all cases 

to find the land, ih. 217,218 The finishing of the projected railway fiom Bombay 

over the Ghauts into the interior, would be the best means of encouraging the cul- 
tivation of cotton, ib. 251— -The making of railways would be very advantageous 
to the cultivators themselves, from the cheaper and more speedy mode which it would 
afford them of bringing their produce to their chief markets, Cranford 1187-1192. 
i 198-1204. 
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Railwa y .V (Lsdia) — coutiiuied. 

Advantages which would result to the Cotton Districts^ 6 ^c. — continued. 

The eftecl of a lailway in the direction of Nholapoor would be very advantageous, 
}VilHamsoa 1940 — — 'There is no doubt that railway communication would be a very 
great advantage to the cotton districts, (libeiiie ‘2542-2,549 A lailway in the direc- 

tion of Nagpoor would give us a large amount of cotton fioin the Ni/auTs countiy, 

2722-^2724 1 he construcUou ol lailroads, judiciously selected and managed, would 

be very beneficial as regards the cultivation ot cotton, Maugks 34GU 364^- 3548. 

3. Pi(icti('(ih}IU)i of carrytng ont Itailu'oifs in India * 

Railway conniiunication would hi' quite practicable in Bombay, Crawford 1174-1182 

How lai tlicic aio any legal ddficultics in the way of caiiying out lanway.s in India, 

winch may lecjiine tlu' aid of Parliament, Chapman 4097-4099 Witness’s decided 

opinion IS, that the Ivast India ('ompany wish the lailvvays to be made, 4100 

Oj)|)osition which railways in the Nizam’s tointones would be likely to meet with from 
the btinjaiiK*'-, 01 hcieditaiy catiicis ; character and calling of tlie bnnjanies, Rei/nolds 
4838-4849. 48,51-4857. 

See also, Crrat Indian Peninsula Raibraij, Internal Comninnicatiun, Roads* 
Rair Cotton. Tlicic is a dcimiiul for raw cotton in India, Crau foid 1224. 12,31-1234. 

See also, British Mannfactnres. China. Customs Duties. E.iport Duties. 

Native ( Consumption of Cotton. 

Raw Sdh. Set' (^ompeti/ioii. 

Ridiictions (f Assessaant. Sec uisscssment on Land or Rental, 3, 4, Collectors, 1, 

Remissions of Assessment. 

Reinissmns of . 1 ssy d'lie giaml cau^t' nt tlie K‘mittance of land assessment wall he 

found in the iin|)rovi(lc‘nce ot (he natives, Piidranx 14^) Out' cause of the appaicnt 

itanission of land assi“>smfmt is, that tin* natives enttu’ at the beginning ot the \ear llu' 
lands tlu'v intend 10 culinate , tioin many circtinistaiu'es a ehaiigt* take:* place, and ihmi 
land noi ciilti vatc'd is not (dia’ged ; hence a laige pnilion of ajipaient leimssions, ih. 151 

Kvidoriet' in detail lelativt* to the lemissions of assessment, Crairfoid (|85-9()() 

Vm iher cMdeiK (' on iht' '^uhjeel of th(‘ remissions of asst'ssinenls, showing that a 

snin IS assessf'd upon the cnliuatois, which tht*v ait' not by anv nu'aiis able 10 pay, 

lb. 12(13-1277 'Tlie ct)lleeloi leiideis an account of all it'inissions, and the causes ot 

such remissions, Bih/ijs Kj-f'O, 1401 — - In ('amlmsh, witness has thought it necessary to 

make a itiuissionot 2,7 pei cent, upon t'a* rcveniu‘s, /A 1 |(j2-ljt)8 Stattaneiit in 

addition to tdinuu (‘Videncc lelative to the ^'missions and balances of land levenne 
cxhihited m a slatenunt loi wMiihai by Mi Dav ics, the collector of Bi each, to the Bombay 
C'olton Committee, Piideau.i 

R idence, gema allv , as to tlie 1 euiis.s.oiis of assessment, and as to the jiovveis of tlie 

collectois on this jiomt, Williamson 1851-1871 —A lemissioii would be gianlt'd, if 

good cause be shown why llu' snp|)ose(l (juantity of land has not been cultivated, but 

not otherwise, (libenie 2371), 238; j Numeimis complaints as to the assessment, and 

stall incuts as to llieii inabililv to pay tin* balance ot the last yeai, and lecjucstiiig 
leiuissions, aie made to tlu' collector wlu'n lie pitches his tent in a distiict, ih. 2415-24 18 

Tlie cullectoi has not tlie final aibitiament and deteimmation as to then petitions; 

they may a|)peal to tlie Hev(iiiu‘ Commissioner fiom llu* collector, and to tlu' Governor 

in Connell fiom the Revenue (Jonunissionei ; api'cals aui frecjueiit, ib. 2419, 2420 

l^aitieulars in detail iidativc to an application made by Wr. T\ Carnac Blown, for a 
1 emission of the ta\ levied on Ins land, Clcmciitson 438, 3-4390. 4413-4430- Remis- 

sions upon the assessiiumt are not made annually in the .Madias Presidency, except in 
very extiaordiiiarv seasons, Sullivan 4550 — • -The necessity for making remissions is no 
proof that the land must necessaiily be ovei-assessed, ih. 455*-i554. 

See also, Annua/ Settlement. Assessment on Land or Rental, 2. Bioadi 

])istrict, 2. Collectors, 1. Darivar District. /jcrnindarij Setilement. 

Remittances {TxdW India (’onipany). Advantngi* (;f cotton ’o the East India Company as a 

means of rcmiltaiua*, Piidcaur 188, 189 Mode of making lemittaiices by Govein- 

meiit, ib. 229— Partly i>y bills, paitly through China, and partly by hypothecations on 
goods, ih. 229-231 It IS as gieal an object as can possibly lie to the East India (com- 

pany to increase tlu' production of articles in India that are d(‘sne(l in England, and 
wdiicli v\0'ild afford the means of making their lemittances, A/awg/c.v 3(19^-3697. 3745*^ 

3748 One of the great embarrassments of the Company i*. the want of means by 

which these veiy birge remittances can be made to avoid any thing like bullion remit- 
tances, or any dilhculty in getting the necessary sums home, ib. The large lemiitanccs 

made annually to this couniry must have the effect of inipoveiishiiig the labouring 
population of India, Marriott 4678. 

See also Price of Cotton. 
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Rent of Land, Evt^n with land at 5s. an acre, cotton could not be cultivated profitably, 

Brigfjs ibi‘2-it)ir, Average amount of the rent of land in different parts of India at 

good quality, fit for producing sugar, which requirei. dry laud of the best quality, 
Crawfurd 4181-4183— — Cotton requires land only ot a sccondaiy qualuy ; instance of 
Java, where cotton is very laigely pioduccd, Hh 4184. 

See also. Assessment on Land, or RentuL Money Rent, 

Return Traffic, If there were no obstruction oftiued^ to the free exportation of cotton, 
the return tiaffic would be principally m salt and European goods, in cloth and piece 
goods of various kinds, and in the foreign articles of Chum; particulars relative to the 
trade in salt, Williamson 1953-1968. 

See ako Price of Cotton, 

Revkwk i)F India: 

1. Generally, 

2. Bengal Presidency, 

3. Bombay Presidency , 

4. Madras Presidency. 

5. Native Governments. 

1 . Generally: 

The effect of an entire abandonment of the assossineni would be extremely detrimental 

10 the revenue of India, Sullivan 4527. 4534-^539 What now goes into the coffeisof' 

the stale would then go into the pockeis of the private landlord ui the shape of rent, 
wiio would receive what the tjovernment now leceives, and therefore the conditioii 
of the eiiltivalor of the soil would be very little improved, ib. 4527-.^53o. 4534-4539 

'five mam point m which the revenue system of India differs from the fiscal systeiii 

ol Europe i& in tlie iaud hemg the principal source of revenue in India, ih, 4533. 

As legal ds the collection, the amount fluctuates all over India vvitli the season ; it never 
can incivase undtM any eircumstances undei the zeniindury sysUin, and only fioni 

extended cult I vutioii under tile ryotwar, 4543 Any fliiciuaiion is always a 

diminution of tiie (Government demand upon the zemindar or the ryot, ^5, 4544, 4 -“4/5 

Tlie test of a modtrate assessment is where the revenue is punctually collecied and 

wheie the lauds have geneially a saleable value, ih. 4556 As iegai*ds the preseni 

fiscal sy^tell', it is not th(‘ amount altogether that the people of India have to complain 

ot, i)ut rather the appi opnution of that amount, ib. 4577 tiiulor then* own dynasties 

all the revenue that was collected in the country was spent in the country, but under oiu 
rule a laige |)iO|)oruon of that leveniie is actually diained away, without any letiira beiir* 
made lor It, 

2. Bengal Presidency: 

As legards Bengal, the levenue of both divisions, both Benoal and tlie North-western 

Provinces, lias greatly increased under the C'ompany’n novcu’iimcnt, Manoles 34()9 

Reasons w'h\ the revenue of Bcmgal has increased, while that of the other two pie- 
sidcneies has lemained stationaiy, ib, 3470-3472. 

3 . lyomhaij Picsidency : 

In fixing the revonut^, the object is generally to fix su(*h a sum as will enable the 
cultivatoi to pay Ills lent, williout injuring his circumstances and position, Williamson 

1741 It IS witness’s impression that the revenue of Bombay has fallen ofl’ moio 

than that of Madias, Mangles 3467, 3468 ddie adoption of a more moderate system 

of assessment would not necessarily he followed by a failing off in the general revenues 

of the presidency of Bombay, but rather the leveise, Marriott 4680-4682 Then' 

would he mole land (‘ulti v<ited, and having a foreign market, articles would he produced 

for that market, ih. 4680 The cultivation ot cotton, for instance, would be extended, 

as well as iiidiLio and other aiticles, ib. The natives would also Iccorne ))urchasers 

of foieign manufactures, ih. 4G81. 

4. Madrat; Presidency : 

Nature of Sir Thomas IMiinio’s settlement in Madras; he did not fix the gross amount 

a district should p.iy, but the price of each field under cultivation, Prideaux Th(‘ 

amount fixed bv Sir Thomas Munro has not been realized ; gioat reductions were pio- 

posed by him and subscipiently made, ib. 58 Ev(mi with these reductions, the leve nur 

has not come up to tin* amount expected, ib. 59-61 Thegia atcausi* of tlie fluctuations 

ill the levciiue lests with the cultivatoi-. themselves, ib. Stops now' taking I>\ 

the hiasi India ('ompanv to place the revenue on a moie equitable and permanent 
footing, ib. 151. The Company has no interest, in the fixed teiiuie distiiots, m encou- 
raging cotton moio than grain ; each holder cultivates HvS he pleases, ib. 190, iqi- 

Tlie (v ompany has taken steps as to the cultivation of cotton in consequence of re- 
presentations from liie manufacturers here, and not fiom a desire to increase the leventie, 
ih. 193. 
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RnyjINUE OF /iVD/i*— continued. 

^ 4 , Madrcis Presu/^i^cy^-^ontin^bd, 

In 1807 Sir Thomas ,Munro recohtmendied a reduction of the assessment, which was 
not carried into elTect till 1827 ; no material good resulted from this, Prxgg% 1442, 1443 

In no one province is the whole revenue realized within the year, Brown 2920 

The land revenub under the Madras Presidency has, i*n a small measure, fallen off; state- 
ment of the land revenue Dkt various periods from 1814 to 1844, Mangles 3358, 3359 

While there has been a falling off in the land revenue, there has been a greater 

increase m the general revenue, ift‘3359 The falling off in the land revenue rs mainly 

attributable to the falling oft'in the value of produce, lb, 3360,3361. 3472--3479 Fui- 

thcr evidence as to the revenue of the Madras Government haring fallen off a fiaction, but 

not to the extent stated by Mr. Brown, ih, 3465? 34 ^^ Further particulars relative to 

the land revenue of Madras from the year 1814 downwards, 3642-3G53. 

In the zemindary districts of the Madras Government, the revenue has fearfully 

declined during the last 20 yeai's, Sullivan 4555 In most of the ryotwar districts it 

has increased, and in some of them it has been stationaiy, ib, The decrease in 

the revenue in the Madras Presidency under the zemindary system is to be attnbufed 

to the unmeasured demands of the zemindar upon the ryot, ib, 4366-4569 The piin- 

cipal innovations upon the ancient system of the country have been the salt monopoly, 
the stamp revenue, and the tobacco monopoly, ib, 4570. 

5 . Native Governments : 

Nature of the revenue system under the native governments of India, Mangles 3362- 
336o"^^Fvidence as to the modem which the revenue is raised under the native govern- 
^ments, ib, 35^7-3531 —Reason why, in a native state, the amount of the land assess- 
ment rs a very maccuraio indication of the total amount of revenue exacted, Reynolds 
4793 ^ 

Sec also, A^^essment on Land or Rental, Bomhay Presidency. Broach Bis- 
tncty 2 . Collection of the Revenue, Exemptions from Asses.sment, Gaze) at. 
Indigo. Landed Property, Malabar Coast, Kizam^s Tertitoues, 
Public Works, Hoads, Village Settlement, 

Revision of Assessments, Both in Madras and Bombay revisions of assessments aie going 
on, PVideaux 154. 

See also, \ssessment on Land or Rental Bombay Ptesidency, Candeish Col- 

Icctorate, Alaliratta Country, 

Reynohh, Capt. Patrick Alexander, (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — In the East India Com- 
pany’s service ; w^as 24\eais m India; returned in 1842; was attached to the Ni/auCs 
service, and was employed in tho Nizam's tenitones for neaily the whole period of his 

services, 4699-4701- Witness was employed under the late Loid Metcalfe in making 

a icvcmie settlement in a considerable portion of the Nuam’s teintories, 4702 Wit- 

ness made a revision of the revenue settlement in nearly the entire of the Jlingolee dis- 
tricts; that IS, the space of country included between the rivers Paynigunga and the iiver 

Godaveiy, 4702 Nearly tlie whole of these disliicts consists of an alluMal soil, 

adapted to the cultivation of cotton^ 4702. 

Statement, generally, of the nauve mode of adjusting and collecting the revenue in 
the Nizam’s tenitory, 4703, 4704— ^—Statement ot the principle upon which witness 
made the assessment when he was deputed into the Nizam’s (erritojy, 4704-4707. 4770, 

et sefj, The assessment was made upon a moderate scale, 4705,4706 The eflect of 

the introduction of this new system was, that it converted a deseit into a gaiden, 4708, 

4770-4785 The system continued as long as the European interference existed in the 

Nizam’N atfairs, that is, for loyeais, 4709, 4710. 

At the time the superintendence of the British Government was withdrawn, there wore 

a great nhmber of leases which had been granted for five years, 4711 . 4787-4792 

Tiicse leases ueie uncxjiired, and a stipulation was made, by the supreme Government 
in India with the Nizam’s government, that the superintendents of revenue should continue 
to be employed m their respective districts, 4711 — ^ — This was done with a view of watch- 
ing over the interests of those cultivators' who had leceived leases, 4711 As these 

leases expired, of coiu'se, (he authority of the .supicme Govcinment came to an end, and 
the cultivators were abandoned to the tender meicies of the native government, 471 j 

The losiilt of this was most injudicious, and m fact anarchy and confusion now exist 

in the country, the levenue is diminished, and the condition of the people is greatly dete- 
liorated, 4712-4717. 

Tliecoiintiy under the Company’s government affords greater facility to the ryot to 
cultivate any particular produce without inteuuption Ilian iliat under cither the Nizam’s 

government or any native government, 4718 The tiansit duties m the Nizam’s tcni- 

tories vaiy greatly, 4719-4722. 4724 Mode in which the native merchants get (heir 

produce from the Nizam’s territories to the sea-coast; 4>tate of the roads generally m 

the Nizam’s terriloiies, 4723-4735. 4758-4767 In those tenitones immediately under 

the 
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Reynolds, Capt. Patrick Alexander — continued. , . , , , . . , 

tlic East India Company the transit duties have beoa ahol^h<jd, 4736, 4737-*- Attempts 

wei^ mad^s. by the Riitish .Goyjirnra^nt to induce the Niptn’s gqyernment to abolish 
the transit duties in. that territory’; difficulties in tlie Way of "their so doim>‘, 473H- 

4743- • , . ^ o 

The Berar district is most admirably adapted Cor tire cultivation of .cotton; the natives 
cultivate it in d very primitive manner; ciicunislances uirou which their care in pick- 
ing it, and clearing it, ami freeing it tiom seed depend, 4743-474^-. — Tijeic is no 
doubt the cultivators in this territory might be pievqiled upon p introduce an improved 
variety of the cotton-plant, such as the Amejican vnrUty, but, on account of their being 
very inveterate in their habifsand prejudices, it would be a very difficult matter, 4740. 

How far it is possible for the Goveinmeni to make advances to the cultivatore, sup- 
posing it to have at any time a surplus revenue, 4747 Tlic ryotwar system is not at 

all calculated for India; the village setllemenl, the one pationized by the old Mogul--, is 

far preferable, 4748-475''>" 47od)47o7 general coiidilioii of the cultivating classes 

is very wretched indeed, 47(18- — In a naliic state the amount of the land assessment 
IS a very inaccurate indication of the total amount of revenue exacted, 47.03. 470 .>- 

4797 Under the Company’s government tlio amount of the land assessment is the true 

amount of the revenue collected, 4794 Fiuther evidence with respect to the transit 

duties levied in the Nizam’s territoiies, 4804-4813 It would not be a work of insu- 

perable difficulty to buy up the tiansit duties in any part of the Berar Valley, 4814, 

481,5 ^There is no doubt the transit duties must affect the cotton trade, in the same 

way that they affect any other desciipliou of produce, 481O. 

Respects in which witness considers the per|)ctual settlement made in Bengal to have 
been a mistake; has never heard that the peiinaneiit settlement has been an advantage 
(0 any country info which it lias been mtioduccil, or that it has ameliorated the con- 
dition of the people, 4822-48c(j In witness’s opinion, the Government availing itself of 

the village system, and collecting its revenue through the paltel of the village, is a mode 
of collecting the revenue at once the best for the Government to pursue, and tlm least 

vexatious to the people who have to pay ii, 4827. 4829-4837 Opposition which 

railways would be likely to meet with in the Nizam’s ten itories from the biinjarries or 
hereditary carrieis; calling and chaiacier of these biinjairle.'!, 4838-4857. 

ilci/nolds, Captain. Sec Central India. 

Rice. One proof of the lightness of the land-tax is the ffict that there is a surplus piodiico 
of lice for exportation every year, Cleinentson, 4400-4405. 

.See also Cotican, Noi'tliern and Soviheiii. 

Tike Lands. The tax on rice lands is altogether levied in money, ClemeutsoH 4502 

Statement showing the Government demand upon ceitain rice-land c.slates in the province 
of Malabar, and the profits derived by the piuchasers and mortgagees, Apji. ,522. 

.See also Alalabar Coast. 

Rivers, Internal Communication, i. 

1 

Roads : 

1 , Rad state of the Roads yenera/ly in India. 

2 , Advantages of good Roads, pnrtkularly in reference to the Cultivation of 

Cotton. 

3 , Extent to which R<^ds aic now forming in India. 

1 . Bad state of the Roads generally in India : 

Evidence in detail as to the bad state of the roads in the cotton districts, and as 
to ihe evils which have resulted in consequence, witli evidence generally on tlie subject 
of roads m India, Briygs 1(119-1636. 1638-1641.1651-1659- — Condition of the roads 

in Guzci-at, Williamson 1807-1813 State of the roads in the cotton districts of 

Guzerat and C.-indeish, Giherhe -2523-2533. 2539-2541 Evidence as to Uic state of 

the roads in Bombay, ib. 2686-2710 State of the roads in tlie province of Malabar. 

j9roic7J, 3316, 3317 There arc no roads in India at all, except the loadsmade and 

maintained by the government of the country from the public revenues, 3460 

Bad state of the roads in the Darwar liistnct; injury arising to the cotton in its 

transit, from this circumstance, Shaw 3889-3908— —Evidence relative to the state of 
the roads in Bombay, and papers delivered in on the subject, and also on the subject of 

the government expenditure on public works. Brown 4858-4888 Evidence lelative 

to the stale of the roads in the Nizara’s territories, Reynolds 4725. 

•2. Advantages of good Roads, particidarly in reference to the Cultivation of Cotton: 

Roads should be encouraged, Royle 467 Every facility for making good loads 

ought to be given, Baxley 774 ^I'lie system of roads is very intimately connected 
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]{OA DS — contmuecl. 

Advantages of good Roads, — continued. 

with the subject of the cultivation of cotton, Briggs 1426-1428 The most import«nt 

]>o>nt as regards the cuUivanon in India, is that of roads, but any system for carrying 
this out nfust be undertaken by the government, or at any rate they nnist give essential 

aid, Wilbamson 1824-1831 It is the finesi thing m the world tor a country to have 

good loads; they have a good ettbet in a social, political and military point of view, 
Giherue 2725, 2726. 

3 . Extent to which Roads are now forming in India : ^ 

W*ry large sums have been expended on roads which are in course of formation, 

PndeatuQi^ Roads now forming in nombay, ib. 102 lloadsaie being constructed 

tioin Daiw'di to the port ot Coompta, ib, 136 No persons would make loads in India 

unless they were permitted to levy tolls, and the Government have objected to that, 

Briggs 1598 Evidence as to the roads constiucted in the Nizam’s territories, and as 

to the roads generally in India; extent to which the construction of roads has been 

cairiod of late years, Reynolds 4738-4764 Practicabiliiy of extending the roads and 

the means of comnuiiiication m India, ih. 4765-47^7- Evidence as to the state of the 

roiuG and means ol transit in the Nizam’s teiriloiies, ih, 4806-4813. 

See also, Bombay Presidency. Candeish Col/ec (orate. Coimbatoor District. 

Great Indian Penhmda Railway, Internal Cammnnication. Manchester 
Commercial Association. Mirzapoor, 'Sagpoor. Public Works. 

Railways, 

Royley John Forbes. (Anah sis of his Evidence.) — Holds the correspondence referring to 

the expel imenial cultnie, 300 W as in the nu‘(l!cal seivice, and su))erintendeut of the 

boianu'al guidon, 301 Was engaged in medical duties, and in (bimingand impioving 

a botauical g.udcn, and attending ddleimit expeiimental cull ures, 310 Author of an 

essay upon the Prudnctive Resuuices of India, 312 In tin' Nonli-west Piovinces the 

cotton is spiinkled all ovci the countiy,3i6 A laige supply of cotton could be pio- 

cnied fiom India lor the snnplv of niamifacUiriis here, 317 Tin' iiregulaiity of puce 

and d( iuandloi Indian cotton aie the duel diawbaeks to the increase of liiowth, 321 

As the puces of American cotton incicase, tlieic is a demand foi Indian cotton; 

when Aineinan puces fall, the demand diminishes, 322 In 1841 theie wais llie 

laicest impoitatioii ol India cotton, 323-^ — —Puces beiv^ecli 1818 and 1845; the puce 
vailed lioiu is yt/. to 3G/., :j2(i-328. 

At pu'sem It IS found that Surat cotton is 30 pel cent, lowci in Livcipool tliau common 

American, 334 To impiove the quality of the cotton would command amaiket uhitdi 

IS not now commanded, 337 The cotton shipped liom India is olicn slated as con 

taming one-fouith dnt, 340-342 Winch adds veiy mateiially to tlu' cost of packing 

and the cost ol Ifeight, 343 Tlie cotton passes tlirough native liands till it airivcs ai 

Boinbav, 347 Slate ot the cultivation geneiallyin the North-west I’rovinces, 330- 

The piice ot cotton u ([uite sullicn ut to yu'ld a profit and pay all expenses, if it is sold 

in a ch'uii Stan*, 339 The dnt in the cotton is put 111 to inciease W('ight as it pas^e^ 

fiom hand lo hand ; it m put in in haiidliils, 301, 3(12 (.otloii is stoicd by llie natives 

in hole^, w hich IS not cnnsideii d a bad jilan if it is covered over, 363 Sheds and 

houses aie much more ii<d)h' to havi* dust 111 them than the lioh's ; giain is picserved foi 

yeais in that niannci, 3!)^ !n Broach, v^'h(ae iIk'U' are seveial small merchants who 

buy cotioii, they have wooden presses to half pi ess, 3()3, 3l)() The cotton is again 

pressed, which a(hN to the e\j ense, and uflbicls a ficsh oppoitunity for adulteration, 
3b7, 368. 

Ai raim('inei)ts made bv the East India Companv for experiments in the im])rovement 

of the growth of cotton in India, 370 Diagram, showing the nature of the climate 

in the vauous provinces of India, 371 Difiiculties of cultivation, owing to the de- 
struction of the bolls b\ insects in vnriuns provinc'‘S, 371 374 Paitial failure of the 

attempt to improve the giowih ol cqlton at Tinnevelly ; American planteis afterwards 

forwarded to Coimbaluoi ; llu'ie tlie success had been very ( onsidcrabh^, 373, 376 

Faun at Comibatooi ; mode of culiivation, 377-379 bupc'iior quality of American 

cotton for the puipo^es of manufactmc, 376 The first lailure of the experimental 

fauns was that tiled ai Broach undei Du Burn ; cotton gievv very w'ell in the lamy season, 

but withered m the hot weather, as if scoiched, 380 In anothi'r farm at Darv^ar the 

Ameiicaii cotton has g'oun w'ell; natives have adopted the culture, and theie are now 
laige fauns piepaied, 381 , 

Notice of the pamphlet of Geneial Buggs on the (hdlivation of Cotton in India, 384 

With the exception of D.irwai distiici, the experiments have not succeeded of 

giovvmg i\mciicaii rotton, ,,Sfi Prices of native and hast India cotton compared, 

388-3()1 'Hie Coimbatoor cotton is shipped at Cochin, 392-- — Mode of tiansport to 

the |)oit, and expense of carrying the ciop from tlie faims lo Cochin, 393-398 The 

cotton from Coimbatoor could be landed uf hiverp ol for 3 per lb., 398 Fiom 

the Dai war district the natives have sent cotton of their own growth to Boinbav, much 

ol 
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Royle, John Forhes, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued, 

of which has been sold at Manchester, 401 Expense of carriage of cotton from 

Darwar to Bombay, 404, 405 Prices of cotton at Coiinbatoor, 41 1 Answers from 

Mr. Mercer to inquiries concerning the expense of cultivation and prices of cotton at 

Coimbatoor, 414 -It would be useless to propose any better mode of transport, unless 

Government or private companies should make roads, 414 Oiders have been forwarded 

to India to make the road from the Ghaut mountain, 415, 416. 

American cotton grows better generally on the red soil, and the native cotton on the black 

soil, 417, 418- The assessment on the land at Darwar is lovvei than m other portions 

of the same country, 419 The climate of Darwar and Coimbatoor is moist, and 

resembles that of Ameiicii, where the cotton flourishes most, 420 Tlie example of the 

American experiments has given great impetus to native cultivation ; 50,000 acres have 

been prepared for growth by the lyols themselves, 421 The produce obiained from 

American cotton is much gieater than thatfiom native, 423 Dr. Wight considcis that 

in the southern provinces of the Peninsula Ameiican cotton would grow success! ally, 

^25 In the American provinces of Alabama and Louisiana they get 400 lbs. of clean 

cotton pel acre, and 111 India not moie than 100 or 150, 427. 

In the Noitli-west Piovinces of India the cultivation of cotton has very much incieased 
since the long leases have been granted, 432-435— — In the Darwai district ihe Ameiicau 

gin for cleaning cotton has been adopted by the natives, 437 A gin prodiic»^s 300 

lbs. of clean cotton in a day; it lias 25 saws, and is worked by day labourers, 440, 4^1 

There are also bullock-gins which turn oai a uuk Ii laigcr quantity, 445, 44^ 

A great quantity of cotton can be cleaned in a veiy slioit time by the use ol‘ the Ameiican 

saw-gin, 448 'The na(iv<' cotton is usually cleane d by the chuika, 448 The gin 

removes a poition of the short fir/// that attaches to the seed, winch is mistaken for 
cut cotton, j.4<j. 

It would be very desiiablo toinlioduco the saw'-giii into India ; its advantages far coun- 
terbalance its disadvantages, 450 — -Manchester spinners u ill not use tlie Indian cotton 
if tiie American is cheap ; the quality must be improvi'd, 01 tlie cotton will not be used, 4,';4 

tf the lyots could g(‘t rid of middlemen and come in contact wiifi cidtivalois, tli(‘y 

would get a better price, and would be induced to cultivate and pack eoiton clean, 45!) 

Class l)y whom advances aie made on cotton ciops, 459 Cotton rs not geir laily 

carried on bullocks in the Broach distvicl, caits aie usad for tiansit, 49(3 P > uis 

should be eucuuiagcd, and middlemen got rid of, 4(17. 

[Second lixammation.] — frnpiovement w’iiicli tin* cultivation of tlic article of cotton 

has undergone in India under our Ciovernment, 472-478 The Aimnican plant lias 

bee n found to prospei most paiticnlarlv in the Darwar district and ni the Coimbatoor 

district, 479 Calculation mad(' by l)r. Wight that in the Peninsula thei(‘ .iri' about 

7,000 squaie miles fit for the culnvation of American cotton, 480-482 The ciihi- 

vation of sugar and indigo in India has also improved under our (luvernmeiit, 483- 
4^5- 49'h49i- 494'5o8. 

The cultivation of opium 1ms been impiovcd entirely by the Indian Goveininent, 48(3- 

^^83 Theie was an increase and a meat improvrinenl in silk made hy tlie I^vi^t Indja 

Company, but of late years it has not incicased, 489 Cotton has geneially reinaiued 

stationary, 492 Tlicse improvements in vaiious articles of produce have taki n pbue 

in vanous parts of India, 493 Papei, delivered in, draw 11 up by Captain Ileynulds, 

relative to the agency, transmission and cultivation of cotton in Central India, .V‘9- 
521- — 'I’heie is nothing m the state of the law to prevent the e'-tablishment of English 

agencies in the native states, 522-524 Nor is there anything in the state of society 

to pi event it, 525, 

No encouragement has been given to the use of improved machimuv in the nat've 
states; how far they would be likely, if they had the improved machineiy in those states 
under the Nizam, to compete with the cotton that is produced in ('oimhaloor, 52f)-,32S 

Witness has turned his attention to the production of cotton in Arneiica, the mode 

of cultivation and its production there; cost of production in vYmeiica, 529, 530 

Probable reasons why the cultivation of cotton 111 India has not so much improved under 
the system of Juiropeau agency as the other products of India, such as sugar, indigo, 

531-543. ()Oi One great point HI the production of u better quality of cotton 

would be m uiipioving the means uf communication and transit; the presint duty 
state of much of the cotton aiises from the bad method ol iruiuut liom the mleiior to 
the water-side, 544-551 . 

Date at which the attention of the East India Company was fir^t diiecfev'i to ihe 
encouiagement of tlie growth of cotton ; periods at which experiments have since liccri 

made therein, 55^’“554 Information as to the demaml for law cotion in India ; maMHU* 

in which the native raw cotton is consumed m the country, 5,35- 558 Thf re is n \ery 

large impoitation of English manufactured cottons into India, 559 This tends to 

supersede the manufactures more and more every year, 560, 5(31 It is not likely that 

the price of the native manufactured cotton would be lowei than that of the impuitod 

cotton, 5G2 Besides tlie external demand for Indian raw cotton for England, there is 

0.41. 4^4 
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JRoyle, John Forbes, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued, 

the demand for China; evidence as to this demand, ,563-565 Although cotton can- 

not be called capricious in its growth ns to soil and climate, still there is one particular 
climate which suits it best ; nature of this climate, 566-580. 

The agents of the Government have used every endeavour in their power to impress upon 
the natives the absolute necessity of picking the cotton clean; nigher price which it 

fetches when properly cleaned, 580-590 The introdmtion of the saw-gin or otlier 

means of cleaning will be inefficient, unless ihe natives can be induced to pick it clean, 

^^82 Evidence as to the process of manufacturing indigo in India, 591-59G 

JSiiice the erjualization of the duties on East and West India sugars, the exportation ol‘ 
sugai from India has incieused to a great extent, 597-600 If there were more encou- 

ragement given by thomeichants in this countiy for a larger exportation, combined with 
iheir insisting to take only an improved (juality, moie cotton would be cultivated, 601, 

60c Difficulties in the way of arriving at a just compulation of the relative production 

|)er acre between the American and the native cotton, 603-607 The Ihinjaub, accord- 
ing to Major Lawrimce, is not a district fa voui able for the growth of otton, 608, 609 

Fiom the facilities for iingation, the ciimate of Scinde ought to produce cotton, 610. 

[Thiid Examination.] — Further evidenci* lelative to the giowtli of cotton in Agia, 

778, 779 If the project of ihe Groat Ihunusula Railway Comjiany were earned out. 

It wouhl have a very bctiehci.il effect ujion the cotton iiade between Bombay and the 

inteiior, and also upon the trade in general, 780, 781 Delivers in papeis in con- 

tiniiaiion and exjdanation of foiirn'r evnh'nco, />. 58 H s^r/.; viz., Observations on the 

experimental Culiure of Cotton in India, by J. F. Royle, Febiuaiy 1847, SS-bb 

Observations on tlie llesulls of the e\|)erimen(<tl Measures for impioving the Cultuie of 
Gotten in India, 66-69 — ' — Rr^iort by J. Ir Royle on the Imports of Indian Cotton 

as connected with the [)iicts of Aniencaii ('otton, read befoit‘ihc Stitistical Section of 
the Biitish Association at Oxfoid, on *28 June 1847,/^/;. 

Ihjots. Ryots undeistand eolton-giowing bcitei than is geim\dly supposed ; the lepoit of 
the American planters was that in the Western side of India they found nothing to 

impiove, Prideonx 172-195 General chaiaeter of the ryots, ib. 175-178 The 

naiural condition of the i\ots, as regauU ilieii wealth and prugie^'S, Iras im|)ioveclof late 

years, Williamson 1767 The lyots seldom if ever make money by then cultivation, 

Giber ne 2395-2400. 

As a general rule, it may be said that the native cullivatoi or r)ot obtains no piofit 
bejond the means of susiaining bnusclf and family, and paying his assessment, nrowii 

2902-2918 Wlieievci they plant their feet, they come under the operation of this 

revenue system, 2/;. 291 9 The estimaiioii in which a native has always a])pearcd to 

witness Ls, that he is a creatuic born to |)a> lovenuc to the East India Company, ii. 2921 

Suggestion as to the eom^e which should be pin sued in order to give ihe cultivatois 

an intciest in giowing cotton, (Piherne 2669-2683 We can only hope for any large 

extension of cotton cultivation in Jiidni by putting the cultivator of the giound himself 

in bettci ciicumstances than he is now found, lirown 3220 The first thing to do is 

to inspiie him with confidence; this is ulteilv lost at present, ib» 3220, 3221. 

See also, Advances to CultivaUo s. Amo lean Cotton^ 2. Appeals, Assessment on 
Land or Rental. British Alann fait nres. Broach District, 2 , Cancan, 

Northern and Southern. Condition of the People. Pjectment, Pxemplions 
from Assessment. Government Experiments, Indiyo, Alalahar Coi^st, 
Middlemen, Nizanis Ferritory iS orth-ivrstern Provinces, Permanenc 

Settlement, 2. liemissions of Asscssmeiit, Taxation, Zcrnindais, 

RyOTWAU SLTTLhMIiyT : 

1. Nature of the Rj/otwar Si/steni of Assessment or Settlement, 

2 . Opinions hi favour of this System ; Improvements sup (jested, ^ 

3 . Objeetions to ihe System ; Evils i esulting from it, 

1. Nature of the Rijoticar System of Assessment or Settlement : 

In the Northern Concan andCaiideish the lyotwar system prevails; that is, you settle 
with eveiy rvot, Giberne 2368^ Mode in which the assessment is made when the set- 
tlement is with the ryots, ib. 2388, 2389 ^Tliroughout the whole of the ryotwar pro- 

vinces of Madras, where the survey )u*elimmary to the introduction of the lyotwar 
settlement has been made, theic is an assessment fixed, both iijvon every portion of land 

that iH cultivated and every portion that is waste, Brown 2895-2900 The ryotwar 

system prevails principally in Madras ; pnncijml features of this system, ii. 2950-2975 
— ~Natuie of the machinery by which the taxes under this system are collected ; it' is 
the nature of the machinery wliich renders tlie system so oppressive; duties of the col- 
lectois and their subordinate officers; appeal from the decision of the collectors, ijb, 2976- 
3026. 
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Ryotwar Settlement — continued., 

1. Nature of the Ryotwar System of Assessment or Settlement — continued. 

In the ryotwar system the assessment is fixed upon a field, the field having been pre- 
viously surveyed, measured, classed and valued, Sullivan 454^2 ^The ryotwar system 

was fixed in communication, and in conjunction, and with the co-operation of the people, 

ib, 4546, 4547 The ryotwar system was the ancient system of the country ; the ancient 

system of the Hindoo dynasties ; modifications and improvements which it has under- 
gone, ih, 45f)l Notes on Ryotwar or permanent annual Money Rents in South India, 

and on the Duty of Government in periods of Famine, by Mr.J. F. Thomas, of the 
Madras Civil Service, Ap^, 49C>. 

2 . Opinions in favour of this System ; Improvements suggested: 

The great evil of the ryotwar system is the eternal meddling and yearly fixing of the 
rates, Mangles 3339-334^ Reference to the suggestion of Mr. Goldingham, a mem- 

ber of the Hoard of Revenue at Madras, that the ryotwar principle should be at once 
carried out in its most perfect form; namely, by fixed tenuies moderately assessed, and 

not allowing them to be broken up into minute holdings, ih, Witness is generally in 

favour of the ryotwar system, Sidlivan 4603-4005. 

3 . Objections to the System) Ecih resulting from it: 

Witness objects to the ryotwar system of settlement, Briggs 1371 The system of 

settlement prevailing in a gieat portion of the Madras provinces is called the Ryotwar 
system; this system has been also extensively introduced into the Bombay teiritory, ih, 

Nature of th(‘ ryotwar system as conira-distinguished from the permanent set- 
tlement, ib. 1404-1408 Where the ryotwar system prevails, in the majoiity of cases, 

the cidloctois have had to make a remission of the assessment, 145^^ ^ 59 * I 4 b' 9 '-l 473 * 

Witness IS not an advocate for a ryotwar assessment ; he would rather make a village 

settlement, Gibenie ‘2712 Evil ertects of this system in the Madras Presidency, 

Broun 2950-2975- Reference to various authorities, tending to show' that the lyotvvar 

system is oppressive, and tends to the pievciUion of the giovvth of cotton and othei 

agricultural imi>rovcments, ib, 3118-3190 The ryotwar system is not at all calculated 

for India, Reynolds 

See also, Annual Settlement. Permanent Settlement. Zemindary Settlement, 

s. 

Salt Monopoh/. Evidence relative to the salt trade between Madias and Bengal, Alangles 

0532,3533 Salt IS a monopoly in Malabar; witness consideis this a giievance, and 

would be glad to see it done away with, Clementson 4503, 4504 The duties fioin port 

to port in the district have been abolished; there is a tiesh duty if it goes out of the 

district, ib. 4505-4507 As legards the salt mono|)oly, so long as the tax is model ate, 

it cannot be considered oppressive; but the moment the price is raised beyond modeia- 

tion, it tells most cruelly upon the lower oiders of the people, SnWmn 4570 The tgfv 

on salt tends to depress tlie condition of the labouring man, Muuiott 4670-4673 In 

the l^jonibav Presidency there was a very heavy tax levic*d on salt on the abolition of the 
transit duties, ib. 4670. 

See also, Taxation. 

Saic-gins. Saw-giiis have been forwaidcd to India, and engines have accoiu|)anied them ; 

nioie are being forwarded with the least practicable delay, Prideanx 102 In the Darwai 

district the American gin for cleansing cotton has been adopUd by the natives, Ro^/c437 

A gin produces 300 lbs. of clean cotton in a day; it lias 25 saws, and is woiked by day- 

labomers, ih. 440,441 There arc also bullock-gins which turn out a much larger 

(puintity, ib. 445, 446 Advantages and disadvantages of the American savv-gin, ib. 447 

A great quantity of cotton can be cleaned in a very short Inne by the use of the 

American saw-gin, ih. 448 'I'he gin removes a poition of the shoit fuzz that attaches 

to the seed, which is mistaken for cut cotton, ib. 449. 

It would be very desirable to introduce the saw'-gin into India; its advantages fai 

counterbalance its disadvantages, Royle 450 The introduction of the saw-gin 01 

othei means of cleaning wdll be inefficient, unless the natives can be ludiiced to pick the 

cotton clean, ih. 583 The gin is an improvement ujicn the native method of cleaning the 

cotton, Petrie 2160 The gin-cleaned cotton brings a better price, ib. 2161-2164 

Evidence, generally, as to the use of the ^aw-gin, and the quantity cleaned by each gin 

per day, ib. 2165-2173 Witness does not think that the use of the saw-gin injuies 

the cotton much by cutting the staple ; the cotton cleaned by the churka has more of a 

cut appearance than that clpaned by the gin, ih. 2193-2197 In Darwar the natives 

purchase and give a large price for the India cotton cleaned by the American gin, ih. 

2311-2313 History of an attempt at the introduction of the saw-giri into India 

by witness in 1828, Brown 2808, 2809. * 

See also, Churha. Cleaning Cotton. Machinery. 
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ISayer Duties, See Transit Duties. 

Scinde, From the facilities for irrigation, the climate of Scinde ought to produce cotton, 
Royle ()io. 

Sea Customs. Great alterations were made in the sea customs previously to witness leaving 
Malabar; the tariff was reduced to 36 articles, Clementson 4509. 

Sea Island Cotton. See American Cotton. 

Seed. See American Cotton, Government Experiments. New Orleans Seed Cotton, 

Settled Provinces, See Assessment on Land or Rental j 1. Permanent Settlement, 

Settlements. See An nval Settlement. Assessment on Land or Rental. Permanent Set- 

tlement. Ryotwar Settlement. Village Settlement. %em%ndary Settlement. 

Seitltrs. See Port Natal, 

Shaw. Alexander Ne.sbtt. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has lately retained from India; left 
Bombay on the 1st February 1848; has been in India 26 years, and during the whole of 
tliat time m the service of the East India Company; has been for the last 13 years a 
collector and sub-collector wholly in the Southern Mahratta country, for the last six 

yeais 111 Darwar, 37f)5~3772 The Southern Mahratta coiintiy nas been divided; 

u'ltiuss was formerly sub-collector in ihe district of Bagulkote, part of which is now trans- 
foned to the Sholapooi collectorate ; it was then all one distiict, and there was only one 

pimcipal collectorate; witness was for a time in the Belgaum collectorate, 3773 

Has had an opportunity m these districts of obtaining information lelative to the growth 

of cotton as fai as it has gone, 3774. (Considers they aie particulaily sintahle, from 

climate and soil, to vanoties of the cotton cultivation, 3775. 

The Gov(‘rnment evpeiiments m Daiw'ai were commenced by witness, and woie con- 
ducted undei him as collector, 3776. 3797-3799 Two 01 tlirce Ameiican planters weic 

eiiiplnscd, and ibeie was one Fiighsh ])lanter , the fiist who came lliere was an English- 

man, :;777“3799 Extent of land which the Indian Goveinmimt had in its own hands 

toi the cultivation of cotton in Harwar, that is, the cxperiimMitid farm, 3778,3779 

Thcie* 's.( letwo taims, the Khosgnl tarin was *220 acres; and the otliei, at a place called 

Guiiiuk,oi about the ^ame extent; they weie about 20 miles apait, 3779,3780 

Evideiui as to the success which has attendtal the etlbits made llieie with the native 
cotton and with lilt' Aineucan cotton; compaiativt' yield of the two descnptions ; pro- 
ba])i(* piofit [ler aert' on eacli, 3781-37S8. 

When witmes.s left l^ombay there was a great deal of New' Orleans cotton in the 
market <or sale ; the Darwar ?Sew Orleans cotton wastjuoted at lot) rupees per candy, 

whilst tlie highest native cotton was quoted at 70 rupees, 3789-379() In 1840, the 

(bjveinment smt a (juantity of New Orleans seed into Dai war, and it came to noiliing, 

3797 The last experiment was commenced in 1842 , result of this expeiiment, 3797- 

3800 'rile Government farms were abolished in 1844, 3800 The Government had 

an oh|eet in these small farms, as they wished to produce a particularly good supply 

of seed, 3801- 380G But ibr Government 10 enter tlie market, or attempt to compete 

with merchants or r}ots, would be very objectionable, 3801 . Theiyots themselves cul- 

tivated better than the Government, 3802, 3803. 

R('suh of tliG N(‘vv (Jileans cultivation on tlie lands cultivated by the ryots ; inciease 
in the cultivation since 1842, in tins year the cultivation has been much smaller than 
it would have been, owing to the bad season, the want of rain, 3802-3805. 3807-3814 
— — 'There is no doubt the cultivation of New Orleans cotton will inciease; but there 
'•re many things in the New Orleans cotton which require ailcndance; the cleaning, for 
instance, if the pnee keens up as it is now, theie is no doubt the demand will be very 
gieat, 3814-3817. 

Refeiencc to the 0|)mions expressed by the mei chants of Bombay and by the mer- 
chants of Manchester, that fiom the dirty condition of the native cotton it cannot be 

produced as a saleable ailieleiii anv quantities, 3817 The shortness of the staple is 

also a great ohjectioii to it, 3818 Though there is a disinclination among the ryots 

of the Soutlierii Malnalta country, upon tlie ground of habit, to changi' the native cotton 
foi the Amcrii'an plant, still witness does not consider theie is any insuperable difficulty 
in that wav, 3819, 3820— — The influence of the Brahmins ovei the lyots is one cause 
of tins, as thev are aveise to any innovation, from inteiested motives ; their influence is, 
liowevei, declining, 3819-3834. 

A new rate of assessment altogether is now being introduced into Darwar; the great 
t vil of the old rate was its inequality ; nature of the new assessment which will be made ; 

evideiiee lelative to 1 emissions under the old system, 3835-3840. 3847-38(i3 In 

India, in every district, theie is much land that is held on what is called cowle or lease ; 
natuie of these leases ; for the first two or three years this land pays no revenue at all, 
Old then after the third, or fourth, or fifth year, it bears its full assessment, 3840-3842 
Some land is alienated, and this pays no tax to Government at all, 3843. 3846. 
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There is no settlement in the Darwar district like the Bengal settlement ; there is 
no person who stands between the government and the cultivator, receiving a portion of 

the rent, and paying a portion to the government, 3844, 3845 The cultivators pay 

no government taxes beyond the land-tax, 38G4 There is no tax on any of then 

implements, 3G85 — —The nioturpha tax is a tax upon trades, but all cultivators are 

exempted, 38GG. 38G9-3873 The transit duties and town duties arc all abolished, 

3867, 38G8. 3872, 3873. 

Evidence generally with respect to the employment of native oflicers under the collec- 
tors; how far the success of the collector in the collection depends upon the mode in 
which these native oflicers pcrfoim their duties; fiequency of complaints on llie pait of 

the cultivators as to the mode 111 wliicli they perform their duties, 3875-3883 Jh'occss 

of obtaining the tax if the cultivator does not appear disposed or able to pay it, 

3884-3888 Bad state of the roads in the Darwar district; injury arising to 

the cotton in its transit, from this circumstance, 3889-3908 Suggestions with 

regard to measures that could be taken to improve the growth of cotton in the distiict, 
3909. 

The destruction of timber which was taking place in the countries subject to British 
dominion has been put a stop to, and the cultivation of tiees is now gieatly encouiaged, 

3910-3917 No deterioration in the quality of the American cotton has been observed 

since it was first planted, though if the native and the American cotton be planted in 
the neighbourhoocl of each other, there is a tendency to deterioration in the quality of' 

the American, 3918-3922 On the whole, the Darwar assessment may be considered 

heavy, 3923— -The Concanny cotton is not American ; it is the purely indigenous cotton 

of India, 3924 Witness delivers in documents on the subject of the cultivation ol 

cotton, and the cleaning of it, j)p. 32G-332. 

Skolapoor. Cotton cultivation in the Sholapoor collectorate, Crawford'^ Ev.p, 95. 

See also, Railxcays, 2. 

Silk. There was an increase and a great improvement in silk cultivation made by the East 
India Company, but of late years it has not increased, liuple 4(89. 

Sec also, Capital, Competilion. 

Slave Labour. See Free Labour Cotton. 

Smyrna. See Supply of Cotton. 

Soil, American cotton grows better oenorally (in the Darwar district) on the red soil, and 

the native cotton in the black soil, Hoyle 41 7, 418 There are two or three descriptions 

of soil in the provinces of Salem and Coimbatoor, Petrie 20(39 There is the black 

cotton soil, on which the native cotton grows best, ib. And there are tlie lighter 

and lighter taxed red soils on which the American cotton giws best, ib. There are 

also large quantities of alluvial land, ib. 1’hese soils are under the revenue system 

existing there, and difterenily assessed, ih> 2070 Average assessment on these various 

soils, ib, 2071-2076. 

Fertility of the sod in Guzorat ; in the Deccan the soil is not so fertile ; there are large 
tracks of country capable of yielding cotton in Candeish and towards Sholapoor, Giherne 

If the natives in these districts saw that by cultivating cotton they would 

derne a benefit to themselves, they wuiuld cultivate it to a great extent; but they aie 
generally averse to enter into any kind of speculation till they see a certain gain, W?lliafn- 

son 2GG1-2664 In many parts of India the sod has been fully occupied ; it is 111 

comparison with the sod of America exhausted, and the communications are extremely 
bad, Sullivan 

See also, Climate. Mahratta Country. Port Natal. Quality of Cotton, 1. 

Surat. 

Southern Mahratla Country. Sec Mahratta Country. 

Speculation. The principal cause which ha» deranged the cotton market within the last 
few^ years has been the large speculation among tlie American merchants, Dazky 
6S0-.G84. 

See also, European Agency, 1 . 

Spinners (Manchester). See Arnerican Cotton, 1. Production of Cotton, 2. 

Spinning. Cotton in India is still spun by hand, Crawford 1229, 1230. 

Stamp Revenue. The stamp revenue has tended very much to demoralize the people, Sid- 
livan 4570. 

Staple of Cotton. The shortness of the staple is a great objection to the native cotton, 
Shaw 3818. 
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State of Society (India). There has been little, if any, improvement in the condition of 
society generally in India since witness first visited it 23 or 24 years ago, Giherne 
2648-2654. 

See also, European Agency y 1. 

SulhCoUectors, See CoUectorSy 3. Government Oficers, 

Subsidiary States, General view of the Court of Directors as to the justice of considering 
the trade of subsidiary slates on the same footing as the po^,sessions of the East India 
Company, Prideaux 100, 

Sumr, There have been no sugar plantations in connexion vvitli sugar manufacture for 

this market, Prideaux \ Since the equalization of the duties on East and West 

India sugars, the exportation of sugar from India has increased to a great extent, Royle 
597-600 The cultivation of sugar has undoubtedly increased in India, without refer- 
ence to the expoits, Mangles 3760-3764 Table of exports of sugar from Calcutta 

from 1833-34 to 1845-46, both yeais inclusive, yip;). 452. 

Sec also. Advances to Cultivators^ 1. Capital, Competition, East India Com- 
pany, European Agency^ 'i. Exemptions from Assessment, Indigo, Pent of Land, 

Sulllvaiiy John, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Was lesident in India between 28 and 29 

years; returned home in 1841, 4515, 4516 Was principal collector of Coimbatoor 

for 14 years; was afterwards a member of the Board of Revenue; afterwards a member 
of the Government of Madras, and as a member of the Government of Madras, president 
of the Boaid of Revenue, 4517- — Cotton was grown to a very considerable extent in the 

Coinibatooi distiict, 4518 The cultivation of the indigenous cotton lias decreased very 

considerably of late years, and the cultivation of foreign cotton has considerably increased, 

451 f) The decioase in the cultivation of the indigenous cotton aiose m a gieat degree 

fiom the cessation of the East India ('ompany^s cotmmaxial privileges in 1834, 4;V-^ 

The Company were the* chief customeis for tins cotton, and took it at avery liberal price, 

4520 Since this demand has ceased, and since that agency has ceased to he employed, 

there has been no activi' efficient agency to encouiagc the cultivation of colion, 4520. 

If pailies in this country interested in the cultivation of coiton in India were to 
appoint agents on the spot, with adequate means to make advances, tlicic is no doubt 

the cultivation of cotton would be both increased and improved, 4521 The decline 

in the cultivation of cotton is no proof of itself that the land is too highly assessed ; 

the glower of cotton may liave Ibnned a moie leiuunerating ciop, 4522-4524 There 

IS no doubt that the American jilantcr has obvious advantages ovei the Indian planter, 

as legaids the soil and climate and facility of communications, 4525, 4526 In many 

paits of India the ^oil has been fully occtqiied; it is, in comparison with the soil of 
Aiueuca, exhausted, and the coimnunicaiions are extremely had, 4526. 

The effect of an entiie abandonment of the assessment would he extremely detri- 
mental to the levenue of India, 45*27. 4534 "' 453 f) What now goes into the coffers 

of the state, would then go into the jjockets of the piivate landlord in the shape of 
late, who would receive what tlie Goveiument now u'ceivcs, and theiefore the con- 
dition of the cultivatoi of the soil would he vciy little improved, 4527-4530. 4534-4539 

4 he present laud revenue svstem of India rests upon the light which the Govein- 

ment has enjoyed, fiom a very remote period, to a certain portion of the produce of the 
soil for the suppoit of the state, 4531. 

In witness’s opinion, this is an exxtdicnt s\stem, and of gieat advantage to the country, 
inasniuch as what gO('S into the pockets of individuals 111 this country goes into the 

coffeis of the state, and the country is pro tanto e\eni[)i from taxation, J532 The 

mam point m which the rev enue sv stem of India diffieis from the fiscal system of Europe 

IS in the land being the piincipal source of leveiuie in India, 4533 la some provinces 

under the Madras Presidency, the revenue is collected from the zernindais; in other 
districts directly from the lyots, without the intei vciiiion of any middlemen, 4540, 4541 

Mode in which the assessment is fixed under each system, 4542 In the zemin- 

(laiy system, it is fixed in the aggregate upon the average collections of the zernindary, 

4542 In the ryotwar system it is fixed upon a field, the field having been previously 

surveyed, measured, classed and valued, 4542. 

As legaids the collection, the amount fluctuates all over India with the season; it 
never can inciease under any circumstances under the zernindary system, and only from 

extended cultivation under the ryotwar, 4543 Any fluctuation is always a diminution 

of the Government demand upon the zemindar or the ryot, 4544,4545 In the zemin- 

daiy districts, the assessment was fixed exclusively by the Government, 4546 The 

ryotwar system was fixed in communication and in conjunction and with the co-operation 

of the people, 4.546, 4547 The necessity for an annual settlement m the ryotwar 

districts arises from the principle that none but cultivated lands are liable to be assessed 

to the levenue, 4548, 4549 It is little moie than an audit of accounts, such an audit 

as a landlord m this country annually makes, 4548. 
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Sullivanj John, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Remissions upon the assessment are not made annually in the Madras Presidency, 

except in very extraordinary seasons, 4450 The necessity for making: remissions is 

no proof that the land must necessarily be over-assessed, 4551-4554 In the Zemin- 

dary districts of the Madras Government, the revenue has fearfully declined during the 

last 20 years, 4555 ^1^ most of the ryotwar districts it has increased, and in some 

of them it has been stationary, 4555 The test of a moderate assessment is wheie 

the revenue is punctually collected, and where the lands have generally a saleable value, 

4556 Under the Madras Presidency the land revenue is geneially collected with 

ease, and wherever water is carried over the lands the land is generally saleable, 455G- 
4560. 

The ryotwar system was the ancient system of the country, the ancient system of the 

Hindoo dynasties; modifications and improvements which it has undergone, 4561 

The permanent zemindary system was introduced by the British Government, and was 
an innovation upon the ancient revenue system in India ; the motives for its intioduction 
were of the most benevolent nature, to limit the Government demand upon the land, 

4563 But the impressions under which the system was introduced were most eironeous, 

45G3 'file effect of the establishment of tins system has been to benefit the zemindars, 

but lo injure the ryots, 45G4-45G9. 

The decrease in the revenue in the Madras Presidency under the zemindaiy system 
is to he attributed (0 the unmeasured demands of the zemindar upon the ryot, 456f)- 

45()9 The perpetual settlemcut of the land revenue was the great innovation that 

the British Government made upon the ancient revenue system lu India, 4570 The 

principal innovations upon the ancient system of the country have been the salt mono- 
poly, the stamp revenue and the tobacco monopoly, 4570 As regaids the salt monopoly, 

so long as the tax is moderate 11 cannot be considered oppressive, but the moment the 
])rice IS raised beyond moderation it tells mo^t cruelly upon the lower oiders of the 
people, 4570. 

The stamp revenue has tended very much to demoralize the people, 4570 The 

tobacco monopoly IS a most cruel, oppicssive and suicidal tax, 4570 Evidence rela- 

tive to the motuipha tax, which is a tux which was imposed by the native government, 

457 1 “*457.5 great defect in the present fiscal system of India is the limited 

operation of the nioturpha tax, 4576,4577 Opinion that the people of India have 

no more leason to cry out a.s regards the huithen of taxation than their neighbours, 

457() 'fhe opinion seems prevalent m this counfry that the land-assessment of India 

IS an overwhelming, arbitral y and tyrannical assessment, 4576 No pioof can be 

stronger that there is little or no validity m this opinion than the fact that in the 
greater proportion of Hindostan the Governmeut assessment does not exceed i,v. 3^/. 
per acre, 457G. 

As regards the present fiscal system, it is not the amount altogether that the people 

of India have to complain of, but rather the appropriation of that amount, 4577 

Under their own dynasties, all the revenue that was collected in the country was spent 
in the couiitiy, but under our rule a large proportion of that revenue is annually drained 

away, without any leturii being made for it, 4577 The people have to complain 

of the niggaidly amount which is expended on roads and other useful public works? 

and of the more niggardly way in which native public servants are rewarded, 4577 

The communications throughout the country are most impertcct, and they have to com- 
plain at ibis moment that railways are not in progress in India, 4577 What the 

people have above all other things to complain of, is, that they have no voice whatever in 
imposing the taxes which they are called upon lo pay, nor in framing the laws which 

they me bound to obey, 4577 Withm the last 10 or 15 years, theie has been a great 

increase m the number of natives employed in iho subordinate departments of the 
Government, and the salaries have been generally and considerably increased, 4578-4585. 

General duties of the collectors; as a class, they arc decidedly anxious for the cornfurt 
and condition of the people; appeal the natives Imve against their decisions, 4586-4598 

Witness is generally in favour of the ryotwar system, 46o3-4()05 lliere is no 

doubt that, advantage would arise from the establishment, throughout India, of a fixed, 

permanent and moderate assessment, 4606, 4609 Th(‘ only economical roads that 

could he made with effect in India arc raihoads; the Goveinrnent of India has an 

intense financial interest in making railroads, 4610-4614 There is no country in the 

world which offers such peculiar facilities, from its physical condition altogether, as 

India, tor making railways, 4613 It is witness’s decided opinion, that looking at the 

Government in the light of a landlord, the Government discliaigcs 111 the Madias Pre- 
sidency the duties of a landloid better than the zemindar discharges them, 4615-4623. 

Snpphj of Cotton, Statement of the Committee, (hat they have much pleasure in ex- 
pressing their opinion, that under the continued encouragement now afforded by the 
Government of India, and by taking full advantage of all the resources w hich are still 
within reach, there may eventually be opened to the manufacturers of this country a 
large and regular supply of cotton, of a quality largely used by the British manufacturer, 
0.41. 4H3 
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Supply of Cotton — coiitiimeci. 

Rep.x. Which will, bygivinjs; them additional sources of supply, render them more 

independent of the failure of crops, ih. And thus have the double effect of eqjualizing 

the price of the raw material, and of lessening those fluctuanons in the market which have 
occurred for some years past, and which have acted so injuriously on the energies of our 
manufacturing population, ih. 

A large su[)ply of cotton could be procured from India for the use of manufacturers 

here, i?()j//c3l7 Before cotton came fiom America we oblaincd it from the Levant, 

Smjrna and Turkey ; it came from India before it came fiom the United States, Bazlcij 

C78 The supply from these plrgres has fallen of, ib, 679 — -Witness has never known 

the supply of cotton so low as it is now^, as compaied with the consumption, ib. 7^25-727 

Measures taken by the Lancashire manufacturers to ascertain the probability of a 

good or bad harvest in cotton, ib. 751-758 There is no doubt that India could pro- 

duce sufficient cotton for the consumption of the whole world, Brujgs 1 352-1 35r). 

General view of the supply of cotton to all England for 13 years ending 1846, show- 
ing how much out of every 100,000,000 of pounds has been contributed by each countiy 
or port, and the average annual supply obtained from each, with the total annual 

exportation from each port, Chapman 397G, 3977 The result of this table shows that 

out ot nearly 13 percent, of the total supply that comes from the East Indies, about 
iij IS from ^otnbay ; about a quarter per cent, from Calcutta ; not quite one per cent. 

from Madias, and about a quarter per cent, from Tuticorin, ih. 3978 Data upon winch 

the above table is founded, ib. 3979 Iwidence as to the probability of increased 

supplies from the several ports of India of cotton suitable for English manufactures, ib. 

3981 Way in winch witness considers that the Great Peninsula Railway line will 

operate in promoting the supply of cotton, ih. 4036-4049. 

See also, Ea%t India Company. Internal Communication. Manchcfiter 
Commercial Association. Production of Colton, 2. Qualify of Cotton, 2. 

iurat Cotlectorale. Cotton cultivation in the Sural collectoiatc, Crawforls Fa\, p. 94 

Paitof the district of Surat in which the soilis most congenial to the growth of the 

cotton plant, Williamson 1798 Mode m which the cotton giown in the distiict ol 

Surat IS forwarded to this country, ib. 1799-1801. 

See also, Assessment on Land or Rental, 3. Bombay Presidency. Concan, 

Northern and Southern. European Agency, \ . Manufactured Goods. 

Picking Cotton. Qualitg of Cotton, *2 

)urveg. A survey is now in progicss in Madras and Bombay, Pridcaux 23 Great 

difficulties in the way of making a good survey on which the Goveinment could safely 
act, that is, such a survey and assessment as would be found at one and the same time 
to realize tui the Goveinment the neeessaiy aniouni of leveiiue, and assuie the lutuie 
prospetity of the lyot, Giberne 2622-2()47. 

iydney. EMent to whicli experiments have been made to grow cotton in Sydney, and 

icsult, 4353, 43 o 4 - 


r. 

'anks. See Irrigation. 

^'axation. Theie is no law to assist an over-taxed ryot; he might bung his complaint to 
tills country, Pridcaux 38 —There is no tax or charge upon the cultivation of the land, 

or upon the soil in India, that would at all increase the cost of production, ih. 214 

With the exception of the great monopolies of salt and opium, theie is not now much 

taxation in India, besides the land-tax, Mangles 3381, 3382 Oiiinion that the people 

of India have no nioie leason to ciy out, as regards the buitheii of taxation, than tlieii 

neighbours, Sullivan 4576 What the people have above all other things to complain 

of IS, that they have no voice whatever in imposing the taxes which they are called upon 
to pay, nor in framing the laws which they are bound to obey, ib. 4577. 

Sec also, on Land or Rental. Alachinery. Malabar Coast. Alotnrpha 

Tax. Nut Trees. Public Works. Salt Alonopoly. Stamp Revenue. Tobacco. 

Venants. Cotton cultivators are on the same footing as other tenants, Pridcaux 89. 

Tenure of Lands. Examination as to the tenure of land in the three Presidencies, 

Pridcaux 48-53 The land tenure ought to be put on so moderate a foundation that 

the planter or cultivator may be enabled to obtain a fair reward for Ins exertions, Bazley 

774 The insecuiity and nature of the land tenures in the Madras Presidency operate 

iiijuiiously upon the land and its fertility, Brown 3255 et setp In consequence of the 

natives of India having no pcimanent interest m the soil, it has resulted that the trees 
and forebts throughout the country are in course of being cut down and generally 
dostroyid; way in which the means of irrigation are diminished from this ciiciun* 

stance, ib. The falling off in the cultivation of cotton m the Eastern districts of 

Bengal cannot be connected in any way with the tenure of the land, AIangles'^‘^% 

Grounds 
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Tenure of Layids — continued. 

Grounds upon which witness forms the opinion that the tenure of land, if not perpetual, 
should be on a long term of years, and that the rental to be raised should not change 
annually, or be determined by a Government officer, but be fixed at once, and not be 
changed the whole of that time, Crnwfard 4185-4199. 

See also. Condition of the People. Indigo. 

Tigers. Destruction of life and property from the number of tigers in the Candeish ; how 
far the (Government has taken any steps to rid the country of them, Briggs 1642-1650. 

Tinnevellg. Partial failure of an attempt to improve thegrowlh of cotton, liogle 375, 37G. 

Tobacco. The tobacco monopoly is a most cruel, oppressive and suicidal tax, Sullivan 

4570 There is a very heavy duty on tobacco in Bombay, which is tantamount to a 

monopoly, 4674. 

Toll Duties. See Transit Duties. 

Tolls. See Public Works. 

Tools. See Moturpha Tax. 

Trade (Bombay), Comparative view of the expoit of British cottons and yarn from 
Bombay to the ports of the Concan and (iuzerat, and of the import of the same articles 
into Bombay from the United Kingdom, from 1836-37 to 1845-46, Cranford's Ec., p. 91. 

Sec also, Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay, 

Trades (India). See Moturpha Tax. 

Trading Monopoly {East India Company). See Freights. 

Transit Diitks. Statement of the Committee that they have great satisfaction in learning 
that the iiu|)edimcnts which the extensive sj stem ot inland customs and tiansit duties, 

which formerly prevailed, have been completely removed, Rep. viii. I'hcy coiiKtituted 

a most serious bar to the internal traffic of the countiy, especially in the Presidency ol 

Madras, ih. Abolition of tiansit duties in the ddforent Presidencies, Prideanx 98 — — 

Diflicnlty arising as to duties fiom the course pui sued m this countiy of considering all 

tributary and dependent stales as foieign teriitory, ih. The tiansit of commodities 

IS now |)eileclly (iec from the Madras Piovinces to the Bntish poit of Cochin, the transit 

duties being abolished, ih. loi Duly on cotton on passing the North-wesrern frontier 

of Bengal, which, however, is remitted as diawback on exportation, ib, 125 Incorrect 

statement of the (Jhambei of (Commerce of Mancheslcras to the transit duties, which have 

been abolished for many yoais in all the Piesidoncies, ib. 204 Transit and customs 

duties have not been abolished, generally, in the tributary states; and in the n.itive 
states transit duties still cxi.st to a considerable extent, ih. 252-256. 

Evidence as to the abolition by the Government of the transit duties in Bengal and 
Bombay; in Madras the transit duties were restricted to 36 articles; enumeration of 
these articles ; evils which resulted foimeily from the existence of these duties, Mangles 

3366-3373 Nature of the transit duties and toll duties under the native governments ; 

they had and have all the faults of our own greatly exaggerated, ih. 3374-3377 Steps 

have been taken by the English (Government to induce the native governments to 

abolish these customs and duties, ib. 3378 Statement generally as to the mode in 

which the British Government deals with these duties, ib. 3379-3380 In the Daiwar 

district the transit duties and town duties are all abolished, Shaw 3867, 3868. 3872, 3873 

Duties now levied in Malabar in the way of transit by land or exportation by sea, 

Clement son 4396. 

Tlicie are transit duties in the Nizam’s territory, and they aic of a very vexations 

nature, Rei/nolds 4719 These duties vary greatly, and although during our inlei- 

ferciice we were allowed to assess the revenue, we wen* never jjennitted to assess tin- 

sayer or tiansit duties of the country, ib. 4720-4722. 4724 Mode in which Llie native 

merchants continue under this system to get their produce from the Nizam’s territories to 
the coast, ih. 4723, 472.^ In those tcintories immediately under the East India (Com- 

pany the tiansit duties have been abolished, ib. 4736, 4737* 

In 1833 or 1834 it was in contemplation by the British Government to try to induce 

the Nizam’s government to abolish the transit duties in that territoiy, Reynolds 

But it was found impossible to interfeie with the rights of the native governments a.> 
thev existed in that part of the country, which would have been influenced by llie 

abolition of the transit duties, ih. 4738-4743 Further evidence relative to the tiansit 

duties in the Nizam’s territories; how far it would be practicable for our Government to 
compound for them, or buy them up, ih. 4804-4806. 4814-4820. 

Transit of Goods. See Internal Communication. 
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Dravelling. See Internal Communication. 

Trees. The destruction of timber which was taking place in the countries subject to 
British dominion ha^ been put a*ittop to,^and the cultivation of trees is now greatly 
encouiaged, Shaw 3910-3917. See also, Tenure of Lands- 

Turkey. See Sui)})hj of Cotton. 

Turner, James Aspinall. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Chairman of the Manchester Coni- 

nierciul Association, 782, 783- Has taken a strong interest in the subject of the growth 

of cotton in India ever since he has been president of this association, 784 Concuis 

pretty nearly in the evidence given by Mr. Bazley with respect to the quality of the 

Indian cotton ascompaied with the American, 785-787 Witness is satisfied that the 

supply of Indian cotton nevei will be regular until it assumes something like the quality 
of the American cotton, 787-790. 

Particulars relative to a deputation of the association waiting upon the Directors of the 
East India Company soon after witness became jiresident of tfie association, for the pur- 
pose of drawing their attention to the subject of the improvement of the cultivation of 

cotton in India, 789 et set/. The deputaiion brought the subject of the land-tax before 

them; suggestions of the deputation on this subject; they also suggested that it was 
necessaiy \eiy much to inipiove th(‘ loads in India; how fai these suggestions have been 

earned out, 793‘'8o7. 818-826 Statement made by the deputation to the ("onrt of 

Directorb, that loads generally of all kinds were wanted, and paiticularlv railroads, 808 

Evid(aicc relatue (o the s( hernc proposed to carry a lailway from Bombay into the interior, 

railed the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway, 809-812 Opinion that the spinners and 

manufacturers of Lancushiie would not be disposed to assist such company by becoming 
propiietois for the purpose of having this railroad made, 8i3*>8i7. 

A deputation of gentlemen from Manchester, consisting of wiincss, Mr. John Peel 
and Mr, Lets, the secietary of the association, has hitely had an interview with the Court 

of Diieciois, 827-829 The object of this deputation was to loport upon the cotton 

which has been sent to this countiy by the Bast India Company fVcin the Darwar 
district, purchased by Mr. Mercer from the ryots; it is called the New Oileans seed 

Da^v^al cotton, 827-841. 889-897- The leport waih respect to this cotton was on 

the whole fa'’OUiahic; witness consideis that a very great advance has taken place in the 

impiovement of the cultivation of cotton in India, 842. 889-897 There would be no 

encoiuagement to the giowth of cotton in India unless they Irad an encouragement in 

the pi ire, 843-855. 868-874. 898-900 There would be mi increase in the price if 

thev improved the qualiiv, H55. 

Time will be 110 \eiy great nicreasi* in the impoitations of Indian cotton if the quality 

lemains of as infeiioi a deseiiplion as hitherto, 855 If by impioving tlie culture the 

pnee can be increased without at the same time increasing the ('ost, then India, with its 
cheap labour, wall at all limes lie able to compete witli the slave laboiii of Ameiica 

865 1 heie is no doubt that the Indian merchants will turn their attention to lliat 

article udiich it is the most piofitable to import, 85G-867 Very great and important 

impiovcnients have been made by means of the introduction of the Ameiican seed into 
liKiia, 875-883. 

Witness looks to the impiovement of the natural means of communication as of great 

impoitance; this must lesi with tlie Government, and not pnvate entei piise, 884 

Mhtness is veiy much satisfied with the cxei lions made by i)r, Wight to improve the 

culiivation of cotton 111 India, 914 Opinion that if the same encouragement be 

ex (ended to him, and he have the same facilities for buying from ihe natives that Mr. 
Meieer had in Dai war, we shall find Dr. Wight’s cotton veiy superior indeed even to 
that of the Darvvui district, 91 4 We shall find that most valuable cotton will be intro- 

duced fiom India, and if due encouragement be given to u, it will form a very important 
item in our imports in a lew yeau to come, 915. 

u. 

United States, Large increase in the production of cotton in the United States during the 

last SIX years ; the price on this side the water has usually kept up, Bazley 728, 729 

The cotton manufactures of the United States arc increasing very much, but iheydo not 

come into seveie conipetiiion with our own in foreign maikets, ift. 730-732 The 

inability of India to compete with the cheaper produce of the United States has been the 
chief cause of the decline of the cotton trade, Crawford 937. 

See also, Ainerican Cotton, Australia, Cotton Manufactures, Native Consump- 
tion of Cotton. Production of Cotton^ 2. 

Upper Provinces of India. Sec Cultivation of Cotton. 

V. 

Village Bankers. See Money Lenders. 

Village 
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Village Settlement. Descnption of the constitution of an Indian village, ^37^^- 

1378. 1394, 1395 In the enam or tax from villages, that is, the villages granted to 

individuals, the assessment is lighter than in those districts under the Company’s Govern- 
ment, and consequently the cultivation is more extensive in these villages, ib. 1560-1563 

^The system of assessment which the natives would prefer, and which exists under 

the native government is, that the settlement is made with the villages, allowing the villages 
to assess themselves; the amount is fixed with reference to what has been collected lu 

former years, ii, 1610, 1611 At the period witness was in India, in Guzerat the 

assessment was settled by villages, Giberne 2368 Principle upon which the col- 

lector fixed the sum to be paid in ihecaseof a settlement with a village, ib. 2384-2388. 

The village settlement, the one patronized by the old Mogul conquerors, is far preferable 
to the ryotwar system, Reynolds 4750-4755 In this system there is the middle- 

man between the Government and the cultivators, whose interest it is to promote the 
prospeiity of his village, and who will always assist the cultivators in his locality, 
—Under a good system of village settlement well administered, the condition of the 
ryot must improve; but the middleman will always be the man of wealth, ib. 4756, 

4757 Government, availing itself of the village system, and collecting its 

revenue through the pattel, is a mode of collecting the revenue at once the best for the 
Government to pursue, and the least vexatious to the people who have to pay it, ib* 
4827-4834. 

HeQ aho, Assessment on Land or Rental, Collectors, 1. Cancan, Northern 
and Southern* Permanent Settlement, 3. 


W. 

Wahharias. See Advances to Cultivators, 1. 

Waring, Mi\ Scott. See liundelcund* 

Wmlt Lands. The best system which could be pursued to induce the people on the snot 
to cultivate the w'aste lands, would be the native system which has been pursued, that 
is, giving; them leases under which they cultivate the lands free of rent for two or three 

years, Williamson 1942-1952 And then in the thud putting on a rent, and increasing 

It giadually till the revenue amounts to a full assessment, Uf. 

Sec also, Deccan Territory. 

Water Communication. See Internal Communication, 1. 3, 

Wells. See Irrigation. 

Western India. Witness delivers in a memorandum regatding the eligibility of the minor 
ports on the coast of Western India fur the shipping of cotton and other goods, 
Crawford 2744 *2747. 

See also, Cultivation of Cotton. Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Internal 
Communication, 1, 

Wight, Dr. Witness is very much satisfied with the exertions made by Dr. Wight to 

improve the cultivation of cotton in India, T'urner 914 Opinion that if the same 

encouragement be extended to him, and he have the same facilities for buying from the 
natives that Mr. Mercer had in Darwar, we shall find Dr. Wight’s cotton very superior 
indeed, even to that of the Darwar district, ib* 

See also, Amerkan Cotton, 2, 

^^Uinmson, Thomas.^ (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been upwards of 22 years in India; 
dillerent offices he has filled in the revenue department during that period ; went to India 

in 1819 and returned in 1841, 1677-1680 Has obtained considerable information as 

to l he cotton districts, more especially with regard to Guzerat, 1681 More cotton 

comes from Guzerat to England than from any other province in India, 1682 As 

legards the extent of ground under cotton cultivation in India, the cultivation might be 

considerably increased, 1683, 1684 But as regards the production per acre, no much 

gi eater amount could be secured even by the application of more capital and industry, 

1684, 1685 The cultivators understand the tillage, and the sowing, and the agricultural 

process very well indeed, 1685 It is in the cleaning, and packing, and screwing, and 

so on, that they are deficient in knowledge and skill, 1685. 

Causes which check the production of cotton in the province of Guzerat, 1686 et seq* 

Of late years the market prices of cotton, in reference to the assessment, have lelt 

the cultivator very little profit, and this has naturally checked the extension of the 

production, 1686 ‘Considerable reductions have been made in the assessment in 

Guzerat in reference to the wants of the different districts, 1687, 1688 Usual signs 

of over-assessment in India; how far these signs exist in the district of Guzerat; 
instance of the Broach collectorate, 1689-1693. 

0.41. 4 1 
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Williamson^ Thomas, (Ana)ywe of his Evidence)— 

The circumstances of the cultivators generally in Broach are poor; they are generally 
in debt, and consequently forced to sell their crops to the sowcrars, the petty traders, 
1694-1697-*— Particulars relative to the introduction of a permanent settlement in the 

Broach district, i6g8 ot seq, Statement of,the mode in which the assessment is made, 

and the amount determined upon, and of the kind of bargain that is made between 

the cultivator and the collector, 1708-1732 Cases of appeal to the Governor and 

Council from the decisions of the collectors by the ryot cultivators are very frequent, 

1733-1739 ^Tbe hereditary oflBceis, and the stipendiary officers, who perform a great 

deal of service between the Company's servants and the cultivators, are a class who 
require a great deal of looking after and superintendence, 174^* 

In fixing the revenue, the object is generally to fix such a sum as will enable the 

cultivator to pay his rent without injuring his circumstances and position, I741- The 

collector IS quite authorized, under the instructions of the Government, to lower the 
assessment to such a rate that would afford security for the improvement of the village,^ 

1742-1753 Ihe well or ill carr)ing out of this discretion must depend very much 

upon the character and disposition of the collector, 1754 -On witness taking posses- 
sion of the district of which he had charge, be found them over-assessed, 1755-1757 

Witness has frequently reduced the land-tax from 15 to 30 per cent., 1758-1762 The 

arrears spoken of by Mr. Davies, as regards the Broach district, are unmistakeable signs 
of an assessment higher than the land will bear, 1763-1765-— — In the cases in which 
witness has reduced the assessment, the revenue of ihe Company has generally improved* 
not as regards the nominal amount, but as vegaids the actual rcabxations, 1766. 

The natural condition of the ryots, as regards their wealth and progiess, has improved 

at the same time, 1767 Such reductions have been received by the natives with great 

gratitude, 1768 And a disposition favourable to the Government has been engendeied 

in consequence, 1768^ Williin the last lo or 12 year^, the characicr of llie assessment 

in Guzerat has ccitaiuly been too heavy, and has checked improvements, 1769-1771 

The cause which has prevented reductions has been the lueniciency ol tlie collectors; 

principal causes ot this meffieiencv, 1772-1783. 1873-1878 Example of Surat, shown 

ing the impioveracnt that Las followed a reduction of the assessment, 1784-1788. 

Further evidence as to the evils arising from llie heavy assessment in the district of 

Broach, 1789-1797 Part of the district of Surat, in which the soil is most congenial 

to the growth of the cotton plant, 1798^ Mode in which tlie cotton grown in the 

district of Surat is forwarded to this country, 1799-1801-- — The establishment of 

European agencies 111 the district would be very beneficial, 1802-1806 Condition of 

the roads in Guzerat, 1807-1813 The production of cotton might be greatly increased 

in Candeish; the land-tax has been improved, but it is still too high, 1814-1819- 

What IS chiefly required to promote the cultivation of cotton m Candeish is, first, that 
the assessment should be put upon a proper footing; and secondly, that the roada 

should be improved, 1820 The largest field for the extension of the cultivation of 

cotton IS Berar and the Nizam's countiy, 1821-1823. 

The most imp(^rtant point, as regards the cultivation in India, is that of roads, but any 
system for carrying this out must be undert.iken by Government, 01 at any rate they 

must give essential aid, 1824-1831 Approval of the railway fioin Bombay into the 

inteiior, projected by the Great Indian IVninsula Railway Company, 1832-1837 — ~ 
Great evils resulting fiom the existence of the class of money-lenders in India ; remedies 
suggested, 183H-1850 — —Further evidence, generally, as to the remissions of cassessment, 

and as to the powers of the collectors on this point, 1851-1871 All the settlements 

ill India should have permanency in view, but it is difficult in that countiy, where the 
vicissitudes of the seasons are so ^leat, and the \alue of the ciops so changeable, to 
such an assessment as can be [laid in all yeais, 1872, 

Observations on the evidence of Mr. Davies as to the demands of the Government 
having, in the Broach district, in bad seasons, absorbed three^fourths of the prodnee, 

1879-1885 No great quantity of cotton is grown in the territory of the najah of 

Bhovvnngger, 1886, 1887 Recommendations marie by witness with respect to the 

introduction of impioved machinery into India for cleaning the cotton, and result, 1888- 
1894 — “Taxation of machinery and agricultural implements in the Broach collectorate ; 

these taxes have been almost all repealed, 1805-1903 Particulars as to the expoit 

duty on raw cotton, 1904. 

Witness, as revenue commissioner in the Deccan, issued, in 1835 and 1836, with the 
sanction of the local government, notifications through the provinces, granting certain 
exemptions from assessment to land cultivated with cotton and the Mauritius sugar- 
cane, 1905 Circumstances which led to the issue of these notifications, 1906, 1907 

A great mai^ of the ryots availed themselves of them, 1908. 1910-1913 

The loss to the Government in consequence of their adoption was very small indeed, 
1 909— The lands in the Deccan on which the cotton and the Mauritius sugar-cane 
were grown were of comparatively little value; the assessment there is very inconsider- 
able, 1910-1912 Theie was a veryj favourable prospect of the cultivation of these 

articles 
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Williamson, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence)— ron/iMaet/. 

articles extending under the influence and encouragement of these notifleatiuns ; reasons 

for their being withdrawn, 1913-1919 The withdraiyal of these notifications by order 

of the Court of Directors created disappointment and dissatisfaction generally among 
the natives, ryots and others ; witness himself thought it and still thinks it an inexpe- 
dient measure, 1920-1933. 

Probability that rf the present state of things continues, the American cotton will drive 

the Bombay cotton out of the market of China, 1934-1930. 1932-1939 Supposing 

theie were an improved means of transit and export provided, the cultivation of cot- 
ton might be vastly and incalculably increased, particularly in the interior of India, 
Candoisli and Berar, 1931 — —The effect of a railway in the direction of Sholapoor w-ould 

be very advantageous, 1940- There is a great deal of waste land in the Deccan, but, 

generally speaking, it is not land on which cotton could be grown with success, 1941. 

The best system which could be pursued to induce the people on the spot to cultivate 
the waste lands would be the native system which has been pursued, that is, giving the 
leases under which they cultivate the lands free of" rent, for two or three years, 1942- 
1953— — And then in the third putting on a rent, and increasing it gradually till tho 
revenue amounts to a full assessment, 1942-1952 Government might, under cer- 

tain circumstances and certain restrictions, make advances to the cultivators, 1951, 1952 
—If there were no obstruction offered to (he free exportation of cotton, the return 
tralhc would be principally m salt and European goods, in cloth and piece goods of 
various kinds, and in the foreign articles of China; particulars relative to the trade in 
salt, 1953-1968. 

Further evils arising from the bad means of transit in India, and evidence with 
reflect to the roads generally in India, 1969-1993—— Further evidence as to the 
difficulty of having a fixed assessment in Bombay, and as to the mode in which the 

assessment was levied thereat the time witness was collector. 1999-2019 Opinion 

that the instructions under which the revenue in the Bombay Presidency is now 
undergoing revision, meet every point of difficulty in the way of the cultivation of 
cotton; particulars relative to the nature of this revision, 3019-2025. — —An easy 
land-tax, and good means of internal communication, good roads, are also important, 

2026 A change of collectors is injurious in the aljotineiit and collection of ihe 

revenue; equalization of the salaries of the collectors, with a view to preventing this 
change, 2027-2030 — -The best way of extending and improving the cultivation of 
cotton would be by placing intelligent European agents with capital in the cotton dis- 
tricts; how far attempts have been made by Bombay merchants to cany out this system, 

2031-2036 In those places where the Company have iniroduced a good system of 

land assessment, and where their instructions have been fully carped out, the Company’s 

system is infinitely superior to the native system, 2037, 2038 The general character 

of the management of the land revenue in (he Nizam’s donuiiions is as bad as can be ; 
rapacious, fluctuating and unjust, 2039 — -Dulivei-s in vanous pupeis on the subject of 
the cultivation of cotton in Cuzerat, p. 174. 

z. 

Zemindars. How far in the permanently settled provinces there is any limit fixed by the 
Government to the demand that the zemindars may make upon the ryots. Mangles 3336, 

Legislation for the purpose of adjusting the demands of the zemindar upon the 

ryot, and fixing the rights of the ryots, has been generally very unsuccessful in the 

settled provinces, 16. 3338^= The general practical result is, that the zemindars get from 

the ryots as much as they can, ih. 3339 Evidence to show that a remisMon of tlie 

land-tax in Bengal would not be of any benefit to the ryots ; it is the zemindars who 
pay the Government revenue, and are, in fact, the landlords, ib. 3698 -370^. 

See also, Government of India, Indigo. Middlemen. 

Zemindaru Settlement. Witness does not object to the principle of zemindary settlement, 

but to the mode in which the settlement was made, Itriggs 1368-1376 Information 

relative to the zemindary system of settlement, ib. 1394, et — ^Tlie system prevailing 

in Bengal and Bahar and part of Orissa is the zemindary system, ib, 1396— -—Districts in 
which the zemindary system and districts in which ryotwar system prevails, ib. 1409-1412. 

The condition of the ryots paying their revenue immediately to the Government, is 
very considerably better than that of the ryots under the zemindars. Mangles 3334, 

Q.iqc ,ln the zemindary system the assessment is filled, in the aggiegate, upon the 

average collections of the zemindary, Sullivan 4543-; — In the zmimlary distiicts the 
assessment was fixed exclusively by the Government, 454 ® ''The permanent zemui- 
darv system was introduced by the British Government, and was an innovation upon 
the ancient revenue system in India; the motives for its introduction were of the most 
benevolent nature, to limit the Government demand upon the land, ib. 4563-— But the 
impressions under which the system was introduced were most erroneous, t6. — -Ihe 
effect of the establishment of this system has been to benefit the zemindars, but to injure 
the ryots, 4564-4.569. 











